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PREFACE 

• • ^ I 

In this volume, being the Administrative volume of 
*Thc Indian Empire/ chapters i, ii, vi, viii, ix, and xvi are 
based on materials supplied by Mr. R. Nathan, C.I.E.; 
chapters iii and iv were written by Sir William Lee- 
Warner, K.C.S.I.; chapter v was written by Mr. H. W. C. 

CamdufT, C.I.E.; chapter vii by Mr. E. D. Maclagan; 
chapter x is based on materials supplied by Mr. G. H. D. 

Walker, C.I.E.; chapter xi on materials supplied by Lieut.- 
General Sir Edwin Collen. G.C.I.E. ; chapters xii, xiii. t 

and xiv were written by Mr. Nathan ; chapter xv was | 

written by Major W. J. Bythell, R.E., and the appendi.x ; 

on Marine Surveys by Captain T. H. Homing, R.N. 

(retired), with assistance from Colonel A. W. Alcock 
C.I.E. 










INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Notes on Transliteration 
Sounds 

a has ihe sound of n in ^ woman/ 

S has the sound of a in ‘ father.' 
e has the vowel-sound in ‘ gray.' 

I has the Jtound of f in * pan.' 

1 has the sound of/in * police.* 
o has the sound of o in “ bone.* 
u has the sound of iv Ln bulL' 
ti has the sound of jv in ‘ l!uee.' 
ai has the voweUsound in ' min&* 
au has the vowel-sound in ' house.' 

It should^ be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of ^ and o in the thavidian 
languages^ which possess the vowtl'sounda in ' bet * and ‘ hot' in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessaty 
to mark vowels as long in cases, where mistakes in pronunceBUon 
were not likely to he made. 


Ofr/sortn»ts 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con¬ 
sonants, such as dy t, r, &c., marked in iscientifk; works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European car distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to embarra-ss the reader with them; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place* the Arabic k, a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k irutead of j?, which is often ujicd. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspimted consonants are common \ and, 
in particular, dh and fA {except in Hunn^i) never have the sound of 
M in ‘ this' or ' thin,* but should be pronouiHed as in ‘ woodbouse * 
and 'boathook.* 


Ill 
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Bunnfse Wordt 

Hufuiesc and sgrae of the languages on Lhe frontier of China have 
the following special sounds 

aw has tise vowd sound in *Iaw/ 

6 and ii are pronounced as in Gcrmafi. 
gy is pronounced almost like j in ^ jewel:' 
ky IS iiroTiounced almost like in * church,' 
ih is pronounced in some cases as In ‘ ihis,^ in some cases as in 
' ihuL' 

w after a consonant has the force of 'I'hus, yt&a and ^iv 
are disyllables, [uonounced as if written j'at/w and puwt. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or str^ is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
there h a tendency to throw special Stress on the last syllable. 

Cjrrtera/ 

The nanus of some places-e.g. Calculi*, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Uwnpore—have obtained a popular: fixity of spelling, while t^pecml 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different iiarts of India ■ 
but the v:ariations have been made as few aa possible by asslmilatinfi' 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling Isas been 
generally adopted in English books, 


Notes on Money, Prices, WEicjm and Measures 

As the currency of India \s based upon the rupee, all statemenLv 
w,th regard to money throughout the have necessarily been 

expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about tSyi th* gold value of 
the rapee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
ct{ual to or one^tenth of a £ ; and for that perirxl it is easy to 
convert mpe^ into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Ks. 1,000 
-fcioo). But after iSjj, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
ct.mpBred w^di gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall m the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
he rupee dropped as low lu. u. In order to provide a remedy for 
tiie heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold laynients to he made in England, arvd also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience duo to constant and 
unfor^n ITuctuations m exchange, it was revived in i3ot lo ckiae 
the mint-: to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value rff 
the rupee by restnetmg the circulation The intention was to raise 
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vit 

the CKd'iangc lalue of the rupee to jj, 4ff,,arid then intiodiice a gold 
sicmdard (though not necessaiily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 

= £i* llils policy Ims been coniplctcly successful. From 1393 on¬ 
wards the value of the ru|>ee luis been maintained, with [nstgniricant 
fluctuations^ at the proposed rate of 11. and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before r&73. 
For the Intermediate period, between iSjj and 1&99, it is manifestly 
im^iossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1839, If it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck oiT (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. ],<mo 
= £joo—J = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expressiun of money Ntute- 
mtnls in terms of rm>ecH requires to be cxpUlnecb 'I'he method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through¬ 
out Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands anti millions, but in laltlts and crorcs. A lalth is one hundred 
thousand (written out as i,oovooo), and a crore is one hundred laths 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequcntlyr accord¬ 
ing to the exchange valueof the rupee, a lakh of ruj>ees (Rs. 1,00,coo) 
may be read as the equh'alent of £to,ooc before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,6(17 nfter 1899; Hvhite a crorc of rupees 
(ks. T,oo,M,coo) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£[,000,000 before 1873, and as the equiNalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899, 

Finally, it should be mentioned tktt the rupee is dirided into 
■ 6 annas, a fraction commonly used for niiiny purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anru formerly reckoned as 1 
It may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id. The 
anita is again subdivided into 13 pies. 

The various systenvs of weights used in India eotubine uniformity 
of wale with immense variations in the weight of units. 'I“he scale 
used generally throughout Northern Indiu^ and Iks ccummonly trii 
^fadras and Bombay, may be thus expressed s one maund = 40 seers. 
one seer = [6 chiltoks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a scer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola u: iSo grains Tmy (the 
exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs a-0S7 lb., and the 
nuund 82^28 lb. This stonilard is used ui official reports suiid 
throughout the Gi^u:(ktr, 

For caJaikting retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid ft>r the 
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same quantity, but the quantity to t>e obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where penn)'worths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted—based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at is. ; 1 seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 2s .; 2 seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for ar.; and so on. 


The i»me of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the tigMa, which varies greatly in difierent ports of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the Gautffer either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


VOLUME IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHAPTER I 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Thk subject of this chapter is the growth and character of 
the British administration in India, but the preliminary para¬ 
graphs will give some idea of the gencrid nature of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan governments which ruled the 
country in former times. 

During the long ages preceding the Muhammadan supre- TheHiodn 
mac)', the social organization of the Hindus passed through »y^c“ of 
gradual stages of development and decay such as arc incident 
to all human institutions. No description could be given described 
which would apply at once to the early conquerors and settlers ^ 
on the banks of the Indus, to the Hindu kingdoms which 
during a later age occupied the bulk of the Indian Peninsula, 
and to their successors in the days of their decline. For the 
present purpose it ^ill suffice to select a central epoch, and 
the period which is illustrated by the code of Manu will be the 
most suitable. Scholars assign to this code in its present form 
a date lying between the second century before and the second 
century after Christ. It is a metrical recension of an older 
prose code, which formed one of a number of similar works 
composed by the founders of different schools for repetition by 
their students. After the death of Alexander the Great, 

Chandra Gupta Maurya, grandfather of the famous Asoka, 
reigned over the whole of Northern India from Bihilr to the 
Punjab for some twenty years; and although the metrical code 
was prepared at a somewhat later date, it probably portrays 
£iirly closely the state of society which prevailed when this 
great morurch ruled. Additional light has been thrown on 
this period by Arrian, Strabo, and other Greek writers, and 
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especially by Mcgasthcncs, the ambassador of Selcucus—who 
bad succeeded to the eastern pnrtioo of Alenmdei^a empire— 
at the court of Chandra. Gupuu 

The system of govemment descnbed in the code is an 
absolute monarchy, and the boldest poetical hgures are used 
to describe the power and glory of the ling'. His main fiiiK- 
titjTis ftrc declared to be to restrain inolence and to punish evil- 
doers. The manner in which he should pass the day is laid 
down wnth some minuteness. He is to rise in the lost watch 
of the night, make the morning sacHdce, bold public audience, 
comuJt with his rtilnisters in some lonely place from which 
women and talking hlrds are carefully e^tcluded, take exerdse, 
bathe, dine, transact persunol and family business, give srime 
time to reiaxatian, review his troops^ perfonn his religious 
duties at sunset, receive the reprjfrts of hia emissaries, withdraw 
to his private apartments for supper, and, after Indulging for 
some time in luusic, retire to rest The court was maintained 
with some magntficence, and the Greek writers describe 
gorgeous processions and raiment The king is to app^iint 
seven councillors to assist hint in the admirilstratiou, and one 
learned Brdhman distinguished above them all. He is also to 
employ suitable persons for the collection of the revenues, and 
iin ‘ ambaiisador,^ who appears to have fulftlled. the functions of 
a minister of foreign adkirs. The administration is to be con¬ 
ducted by a chain of dviJ olSeers, risirig from heads of single 
townships or villages to head'i of i,mo villages. 'I’he villages 
ployed a large measure of local autonomy, according io the 
immemorial custom of tbu country. The code of Manu refers 
to the village comrauniiy, but gives little indication of its great 
importance, Megasthtmes fotuid the syslAn in full force, and 
each little niral unit seemed to the Greek an independent 
r^blic, Every considerable town had its superintendent of 
anoirs, whose duty it was to check the abuses to which the 
local officers were (it is said) prone. Megasthenes mentions 
that India was divided into iiS kingdoms. The Hindu king^f 
must have waged frequent war. for a coarideruble portion of 
t <^c of Manu is filled with maxims and instructions 
Hiding mihtary oiganization and politics, and large 

armies were maintained. According to iMcgaatheties, Chandm 
Gupta had on army more than twice as huge as that which now 


l^r,M«nni period aUo c«adi,«t m pnii^bcr of 

“ inicmtiae KCMini U Birra in cbip. li 

^^ 1 ^ ..If ^ ^ the mpitaEo power 
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defends ihu whole of the Indiin Empire, and well funiiAhed 
wilh elephants and war-chfliiois. The country was divided 
into military divisions, each maintaining a body of troops 
under jm approved leader. The arts which may be employed 
against enemies are fotir-^presents, sowing divisions, negotia¬ 
tions, and force of arms: the wise, it is said, prefer the two 
hut. The Iting is to regard his nearest neighbours as hostilCi, 
the powers next beyond these natural as friendly, 
rnorc rernott powers as neutral. Great importance is attached 
to spies, both in foreign politics and in war. The laws of 
and conquest were remarkable for their humanity, the 
revenue consisted of a share of the produce of land, taxes on 
commerce, a smaU annual imposition on traders and sho^ 
keepers, and a forced servnee of A day m each month by 
artisans and labourers. The degree to which the actual ad¬ 
ministration conformed to the model presented by the ^ 

Monu must have depended largely on the character and ability 
of the king. The accounts given by Greek and Chinese 
tiavelleis and writers show that the people were on the whole 

contented and well governed- , 

The greatest and last among the Muhamma^ dy-nasti^ 
which ruled Hindustan was the Mughal house of llmUr j and ^ 
the greatest of the Mughal sovereigns was ^\kbar, who reigned 
from ISS6 to 1605 and consoltdated under his sway a vast ™ '■ 
territory extending from KandaMr to the farther confines of 
hengal and from the Htmiilayas to the Deccan. A detail^ 
account of Akhar’s court and govemment has been preserved 
in the . 4 ift-i-Ai 6 an or Institutes of Aklsir, written by his fnend 
and minister Abul Fail; in other contemporary J^^ries; 
iTid in the descriptions given by Europeans who visiied the 
court of ^ The Great Mogul' 'Hic court itself was mamtamed 
on a scale of the most costly magnificence. No scene m I ndia 
conveys a more ^-ivid impression of oriental splendour than the 
panorama from the palace of Fatehpur Sikri nisar Agra, for some 
time ,\kbaris capital, fhe splendid halls, the spacious courts 
yards and stables, the beautiful houses of the queens, the 
graCLfel mosque, and the numerous other edifices devoted to 
business or pleasure must, in iheir prime, have formed a 
residence well worthy of a great king. * The good prince,' ^j-s 
Abut Fazl, ‘refuses not his attention to the most tnvial 
points,' and this principle was carried out to the full m the 
management of Atbar's stupendous cstablishmeni. The Attt- 
t-Akfiari contains details regarding the goi^mment of evei^ 
dci>artment of the court. The tresiUTy, the jewel ofiice, the 
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mini, the harem, Uie camp equipage, the department of the 
a’ater<ooler, the kitchen, the fruiter^-, the perfume office, the 
wardrobe, the librmr)’, the picture gallery, the armour)', and the 
stables we all the subject of precise and minute rules. 

Religious toleration, and a desire to conciliate and include 
wjthm his s)^em the Hindu population, were the key-notes of 
Akb^s government. For the purpose of administration the 
empire »as divid^ into fifteen subahs or provinces. To each 
province was appointed a governor in whom was vested, under 
the emperor, the supreme dvil and military authorit)'. Akbar’s 
revenue policy was based on ancient Hindu customs, and much 
of It survives to this day. ‘He first executed a surs'ey to 
mewure the land. His officers then found out the produw of 
each acre of la^ and settled the government share, amounl- 
to oneHhird of the gross produce. Finally, they fixed the 
e at which this share of the crop might be commuted into 
money payment. These processes, known as the land settle- 
m^werc first reputed every year. But to saw the 
peasant from the extortions and vexations incident to an 
^ ml mquir)-, Mbar's land settlement was afterwards made 

I I*™* f'o>n 

° »«*knicm was made 

Todar Mai ''Th«”nH Hindu minister, RJjl 
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receipts, to liefld-quartets as soon as they exceed a certain suiiif3+ 

Ho has lo take charge of the effects of absentees and of those 
who die Hirhout heirs, and must report the circumstanee to the 
(governor. He is required to ntake a monthly report on the 
condition of the fKOple, the market price of go<ids, and all 
cfficurrences of interest 

Every considerabte towTi was in the charge of a inngiEtrate 
styled the kotutal-, who was the head of the police and supervised 
all branche.*; of the local administration. Outside the towns there 
was no regular police force* but the villages had their heredN 
tary watchmen. Apart from, the mo^trates justice was 
administered by a court, composed of on officer named the 
mir^adt (‘lord of justice '1 nnd a jhJs? learned in the Muham¬ 
madan taw. The latter conducted the trial and stated the law ■ 
the former, who appears to have been the superor officer, 
passed judgement. 

Aumngzeb, the sixth of the TTmiir dytuisty', was the last of 
the great emperors of Delhi. HLs bigotry did much to undo 
the work of Akhar's wise and tolemnt policy, and his reign wit¬ 
nessed the rise of the Marfithl (lower. On his death, in 1707, 
the umpire of the Mughals fell into disorder and decay and* 
after a penod of universal strife, was replaced by the empire 
of the British. 

The history of British India falls, as observed by Sir C, P. Periodttn 
Ilben in his 0/ /ndia/mto three periods. From *** 

the beginning of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century the East India Company is a trading corporation, ex¬ 
isting on the vuffemnee of the native powers and in rivalry with 
the merchant companies of Holland and France, 1 Ruling the 
next century the Company acquires and consolidates its domi^ 
niae* shares its sovereignty in increasing proportions with the 
Crown, and gradually loses its mercantile privileges nnd func¬ 
tions. After the Mutiny of 1857 fcmaining powers of the 
Company are iransfurred to the Crown* and then follows an era 
of peace in which India au-akcas to new life and pnogresi. It 
is not the function of the present chapter to enter into the 
details of this history. Hut political institutions cannot be 
rightly understood without some study of their growth ; and in 
India the dcvetopmcnt of the administrative s)'!iteni has fol¬ 
lowed so closely the course of tenritorial acquisition that it will 
be necessary to pass in brief review the salient incidents of the 
rise of British power. 

On September 24, 1559.* a few- years before the deaths of TV Kw 
Queen Elizabeth nnd Akhar* the merchants of London resolved 
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to form an association for the purpose of establishing direct 
trade with the East. On the last day of the sixteenth century 
(December 31, 1600), the Queen granted a Charter incorporat¬ 
ing Gcorgc» Earl of Cumberland, and 215 Knights, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses, by the name of the ‘Governor and Company of 
Merchants of Ixmdon trading with the East Indies.’ The 
Charter conferred on this company a monopoly of the trade 
with all countries Ipng between the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Magellan. For a centur>' and a half the pur- 
suit of trade aas the object of the Company’s existence. Its 
monopoly was continued by suocessi\’e Charters of the Stuart 
monarchs, as also by Cromwell, and its powers were extended 
to meet the needs occasioned by the growth of its cnter^sc 
and the establishment of its settlements. 'I'rading relations 
were instituted with Masulipatam on the cast, and Surat on 
the west, coast in the years 1611 and 1612. Madras was 
rented from a local Rilja in 1639- Bombay was ceded by Por¬ 
tugal to the British Crown as part of the dower of Catherine of 
Braganza in 1661, and granted in 1668 to the East India Com¬ 
pany to be held of the Crown ‘ as of the Manor of Greenwich 
in free and common soccage.* Leave to trade with Bengal wa.s 
obtained from the Mughal emperor in 1634; the factory at 
Hooghly was established in 1640; and Calcutta owes its 
fouiulation to the events of 1686, when Job Chamock was 
forced to quit Hooghly by the deputy of Aurangreb and settled 
farther down the ris-er. The Revolution of 1688 imperilled the 
position of the old or * Ix>ndon' Company. It had to struggle 
for its privileges with a new * English * Company, and after 
several years of contention the two were amalganuted by Lord 
Godolphin’s award of 1702 as the ‘United Company iA Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the East Indies.’ From this 
period the Comj)an)'’s status was regulated by Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment instead of by Charters from the Crown. 

Queen Eluabeth’s Charter empowered the Company to 
assemble and hold court for the purpose of making laws for 
its government, and vested the direction of its affairs in a 
CfOvcnwr and twenty-four persons who were elected annually. 
By the end of the seventeenth century this constitution had 
developed into the General Court of Proprietors and the Court 
of Directors. Every holder of £500 stock had a vote in the 
Court of Proprietors, aiKi the possession of £2,000 stock was 
the qualification for a Director. The I Erectors were still 
twenty-four in number, aiKl were still elected annually by the 
Proprietors, who could also overrule their proceedings a power 
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i'Eucti ihej' cKcrulatsd luwafda the dose of Warren Hasiinj;!!' 
aditiinfstretion by mamtaining btm in. office in the teeth both 
of the Directors and of resoktioiis of the House of Commons 
At the close of this period the facLOrics and affisirs of theComiaany 
on the east and west coasts of India, and in Ben^gat, were admiri' 
isteredt at each of its principal settlcmienIs of Madras (Fort Sl 
G eorge), Bombay, and Calcutta (Fort William)* by a IhiesideTit 
(or Govemof) and a Council consisting of the senior servants 
of Eh« Company. Power was exercised by the President and 
Coundt collectively^ and orders were issued in accordance 
witlii the '-otus of the majorit)-. The three * Presidencies ’ 
were independent of one another and subordinate only to 
the Directors in England. The servants of the Company were 
ebuisihed, beginning from the lowiest ranlt* as writers, factoifs, 
senior factors, and merchants. Promotion was usnially by 
seniority* Salaries w^ue extremely small* but large fortunes 
were made by private trade, stippicmented occasionally by 
Jess honourable means. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, w'hen the East 
India Company first began to play a part in the political affiiini 
of India, the Mughal power was tottering to its fidlt and the the mjdqiic 
great Morithl confederacy, Uifc chief ofliceTS of the empire, the 
old Hindu princes, and ncwly-risen soldiers of fortune w'ere 
warring incessantly for the n>£L5tery of its possessions. The 
emperor still nominally held the greater part of Kortbem India* 
but over most of this territory his authority was but a shadow 
(if past dominion, Ahnjad Sh^h* the Afgbttn* WTSsted the 
Punjab from him in 175a; and this country remained under 
Afghan rule until, some filtj' years later. It was conquered by 
Ranjtt Singh and his Sikhs. Rohilkhand, the country Ijing iu 
the angle between the Upper Ganges and die HimaJayo^ hod 
bixn apjq'toprLaied by daring adventurers^ known os Rohillaa, 
from the *Argh4n hills. 'I’ht viceroys of Oudh and Bengal had 
converted ihctr provinces into viTtually independent kuigdonu*. 

'I'he Rfljputlrui States had fallen under the supremney of the 
MoitlthA^ w ho levied at theif pleasure huge contributions from 
the Rajput chiefs. *J’he Martlihas had by this time become the 
foremost power in India t and, although ihetr empire had not 
yet reached its fullest limits* they had already spread across the 
Peninsula from the west coast to the confines of Bengal, and 

* By Put's AiS of 1784 tjM Coart of Preprirtem wm diprittd of Uk 
powtr of rcvokiflif OF modi^rin^ any proceeding of tlw Cowt of Diradon 
whSdl had f«ceiv«d tbr apprenJ of lt» then newly'COMtltiUed Boud of 
CoDool* flJid it became prwtlcaHy Ml]f an ckrt^l body. 
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from the Tungabhadra in the south to the Jumna in the north. 
In the Deccan the most powerful ruler, outside the Marithi 
territories, was the Nizim-ul-mulk, another Mughal viceroy who 
had shaken off the control of Delhi and whose successor still 
rules at Hyderabad. His nominal subordinate, the NawSb of 
the Carnatic, ruled over the territory on the east coast which 
now forms the principal port of the Madras Presidency. In 
the south of the Peninsula were various Hindu prirKnpalities, 
of which the largest was Mysore, under a Hindu prince of 
ancient family, destined to fall ere long into the power of 
Haidar AH, a Muhammadan adventurer. Such was the posi- 
tion of the main actors in the drama. None of them had an 
assured dominion, and their boundaries changed it>cessantly 
with the varying chances of war. 

I>ordOivc. In this hotbed of strife the Company found the r 61 e of the 
Firwcoo* peaceful trader impossible to maintain. MTien the central 
tkc Emm authority could no longer afford it protection, it had to arm 
lodia itself against the caprice or the covetousness of the local poten* 
Company, against the rivalry of the French. It was the 

action of the FreiKh in the Carnatic which first drove the 
British to take an active share in the struggle for power which 
convulsed the South of Ir>dia. Dupleix, the Governor of the 
French possessions, realized the possibilities resulting from the 
decline of the Mughal empire, and conceived the idea of found¬ 
ing a European dominion, by taking part in the war of factions 
and supporting the cause he espoused with native troops armed 
and disciplined in the fashion of the West He pursued this 
policy with such skill and success that he established his nomi¬ 
nees at HyderilbAd and in the Carnatic, and secured a paramount 
influence in this part of India. The British, finding themselves 
in danger of being driven from their establishments on the 
east coast, were compelled to support the cause of ris-al candi¬ 
dates. The further course of the struggle, the brilliant part 
which Clive took in it, and the causes of the French failure, 
caruiot be recounted in this place. The crucial point is that 
when, in 1761, Pondicherry was captured by Sir Eyre Coote 
and the power of the French firudly overthrown, the East 
India Company was left in a position of political and military 
ascendancy and had to accept the responsibilities oikI duties 
of this new* situation. 

'Fhc forward policy of the British in Northern India likewise 
arose indirectly from rivalry with the FreiKh. Alarmed by the 
prospect of a declaration of war in Europe, they began to 
strertgthen the defences of Fort William, in face of a prohibi- 
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tion fronii ijK^j-ud'da.blar the Nawilb of BengaJ. It vju; thif; 
encrooichrnent upon his rights of sovereignty,, combined with 
other causes for displeftsure, that induced the Nawdh to 
march upon CaJeutta with a luge army. He took the town and 
perpetrated^ or sufTered to uikc place, the tmgedy of the Black 
Hole. In the war which roHow^ed Clive routed the NawHb :it 
Pkssey (1757)1 2od at oi>ce secured the virtual mastery of the 
richtsit province In India, thereby transferriTig the centre of the 
Coin|MUiy's power rrom Madras to Calcutta In Imitation of 
Dupteix's system, a puppet Nawflb was set up and maintuned 
by the Company's troops,^ ^‘he plan w'orked badly, and a period 
of mwgovemmtnt culminated in the invasioti of Ben^l by the 
Xawlib Wjuif of Oudh, who carried in bis camp ihe titular em¬ 
peror of l>elbi. He was defeaLed by ^Jujor Hector Munro at 
fJuxar, on the Ganges, in the year 1764, Clive, whe had 
returned to Jndia ufter an absence of ^ome years, then obtained 
from the emperor the plHinl or administniiion of the revenues 
of Bengal, Bihir, and Orissa, which Carried wnth it the exercise 
of civil jurisdiction, though the Ki^ilmat. or criminal jurisdiction, 
and police powers remained with the Nawib. The manage' 
ment was, however, left under native control until J 773,, when 
the Company ^ stood forth as Dlwln ' and took over the direct 
wdinmisitBtioai of the revenue, which was soon followed by the 
assumption al^ of cKminal jurisdicilorL The full rights of 
territorial sovereignty oi^r Bengal thus passed to the Company. 

'I’he victory of Buxar carried the British arms to AlkMbad; 

Oudh was at their mercy; and Clive clearly, and stated 
explicitly, that the whole Tilughal empire lay within their grasp. 

But neither he nor the Company was willing to entertain so 
vast a scheme of conquest; and they therefore restored the 
territories on the northern side c>f the Ganges to the Nawib- 
Waiir of Oudh, and concluded a treaty with tbnt prince which 
helped to secure peace on the Bengal frontier for a period of 
forty years, 

’nie period of Warren Hasungs’ rule {i 772 “®S) VVar™ 

great peril for the British dominion in India, as in other 
uf the world- Britain w'os at war with all the great maritime mnsif 
|jowcrs—France, Holland, and Spain—and with her own cdo- 
nies in J^orth Amertoi, In India she had to face Haidar Alt, impwlllFd- 
who hod by this time carved out a great kingdom in the south 
of the Ferun^ulo, and also the formidable MarflihS power. 

Both were in league with the French, who endeavoured, a* in 
America, to cut off the British forces from their home base. 

But the English fleet succeeded in keeping [be command of the 
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sea; and when Hastings resigned the Go>*emor-Gencralship in 
1785, ten years’ war had left the British anth their {)osition 
unshaken. ITie only new territories acquired during this 
period were the domain of the ItSji of Benares, adjoining 
the Company's possessions in Bihilr, and Salsette island in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay. In the north the Rohilla War 
had strengthened the frontier against the Marlthis, by trans¬ 
ferring Rohilkhand from its AfghAn rulers to the NawAb 
Waz!r of Oudh. 


Lord Corn- Lord ComwalUs succeeded to the Go\’cmor-General5hip in 

Ma^hi *7^* He came out with the instruction and the desire to 
and My- pursue a pacific and moderate polic)’. In 1784 an ^Vet of Par- 
•ore iiament had declared that * to pursue schemes of conquest and 

^ extension of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 

wish, the honour and policy of this nation.’ But no Act of 
Parliament could stay the march of e\’ents. Lord Cornwallis 
found TipQ Sultin, the son of Haidar All, scheming with the 
French and with ever)* other power which he thought could aid 
him to retaliate on the British. The MarAthds were at the 
height of their power, and disturbed or menaced the peace of 
es*ery State in India. Sindhia had gained the chief place in the 
confederacy and had carried his conquests far into the nortlu 
llie Oudh go%’cmment was becoming w'cak and inefheient, 
and that State was falling more and more completely under 
British protection. Cornwallis succeeded in avoiding actual 
hostilities with the Marithis, but Tipu SultAn forced a war on 
him by an unjustifiable attack on Tras-ancore, a State under 
British protection. He was defeated in 1792 by the allied 
forces of the Company, the NizAm, and the MarAthAs, and was 
stripped of a large part of his dominions, including several 
districts added to the Madras Presidenc)'. 

Lord From 1792 to 1798 the British maintained a rigid attitude 

non-interference, with the result that the SultAn of Mysore 
of the aixl the MarAthA chiefs augmented their military forces and 
SriToriw ihcff territories at the expense of their neighbours, 

of the in April, 1798, Lord Momingtrm (afterwards Marquis Wellesley) 
Coaipaov. landed in India and during seven years pursued a verj- different 
policy. He determined to establish the ascendancy of the 
British power over all other States in India by a s)‘stem of 
.subsidiar)’ treaties, so framod as * to deprive them of the means 
of prosecuting any measure or of forming any confederacy 
hazardous to the security of the British empire, and to enable 
us to preserve the tranquillit)* of India by exercising a general 
control over the restless spirit of ambition and violence which 
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is characteristic of every Asiatic governmentHe executed 
his plan with complete success; and when he left India, the 
Punjab, Sind, and NepJl were the only territories which re¬ 
mained completely outside the paramount British influence, 
while the area of direct occupation hod also been greatly 
enlarged. Events had been hastened by the Napoleonic wane 
Tipu Sultdn, who still retained a seaport on the Slalabar coast, 
entered into n^otiations for an alliance with France, and 
received into his capital a small body of French volunteers. 
War was declared against him ; he was slain in the storm of 
Scringapatam and his territories were confiscated. A portion 
was given to our ally, the Nudm of HyderflbAd; the present 
State of M)’sorc was restored to the ancient Hindu dynasty by 
which it is now ruled; and the rest was iiKorporatcd in the 
Madras Presidenc}'. In 1801 the Carnatic, which had for 
many years been in complete dependence on the Company, 
was brought under direct administration. Thus in a few 
months the Madras President:)' developed from some scattered 
districLs into the great Province now known by that name. 
'Fhe state of confusion in Oudh, and the danger to be appre¬ 
hended in this direction from the MarSthis, necessitated a 
resettlement of aflairs there. The NawSb ceded all his fron¬ 
tier districts, including RohilkhaiHl, and the revenue (»f this 
territor)' was taken as an equivalent for the subsidy payable for 
the troops employed in the defence of this State. This annex¬ 
ation confronted the British and the Marathi chief Sindhia 
along the whole line of the latter's jKissessions in Northern 
India. The Marathi confederacy, which extended from Mala¬ 
bar almost to the Himalayas, was now the only power which 
seriously threatened the British dominitm. But the great 
chiefs and the Peshwa (the titular head of the confederation) 
were at strife among themselves. Sindhia was the most 
important of the chiefs and held possession of the Mughal 
emperor's person. Lord Wellesley inier\ened on behalf of the 
Pe^wi. War broke out in 1803, and after a well-contested 
series of engagements the Marithis were defeated arxl sued for 
peace. A British force was stationed at Poona, the capital of 
the Peshwa; and in the north a large tract of territor)' wa-s 
ceded to the Company which, with the districts already ac¬ 
quired from the Nawib of Oudh, now goes to form the greater 
part of the Pros’iiKe of Agra. 

• WcIIetley Despatches, quoted io Sir Alfred Lyall'a Brihik 
im ImJim, chap. xiv. 
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JxiTd Welleslejr^s policy Khd be^n earned out in despite of 
the I>ireclt>rs, and when he toft India another penixJof reaction 
set in. Tlte British^ reimng within their border^:, declared that 
they would abstain from interference in the affairs of the Native 
Slates. But they had already a.ssurned the position of [jaia- 
mount power, and it t^'as impossible that they could remain 
uninterested spectators of the violence and anarchy which soon 
filled all India outside their immediate jurisdiction. Lord 
Hastinjis' endeavours to restore order and to put down the 
hordes of freebooting PlndSris rcirulted in another MarAthi 
war (rSrj-iS), which ffnally broke up the confederation and 
extinguished the power of the Peshw’fl. A large tract of country 
was annexed in Western India^ thus givirig to the Bombay 
Presidency a tcmional importance similar to that already 
^Kkssessed by Bengal and Madras. At the same time the 
Saugor and Nerfaudda lerriton'tSj which now form a part of the 
Central Provinces, w'ere taken from the MajAthl Raja of 
Nagpur. A tract along the Himalayas had previously been 
won from Nepal, while the princijMlity of Coorg, in the souths 
was annexed^ as the result of misgovemmentt in 
Prom the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra no pow'er was left to 
challenge the predomiiiance of British rule, and henceforth 
the nonh-westem and eastern frontiers became the chief 
spheres of political and military activity. In 1E24 depredations 
on the Bengul frontier first brought the Burmese into collision 
with the Government of India. The war which followed ended 
in the acquisition of A-tsam, Atalcan, and Tenasserim. In the 
north-west Russian progress into Central Asia brought another 
great nation within the sphere of Indian politics. 'I'w^o Native 
States extended along the British border from the Arabian Sea 
to the Himalayas. To the south Sind was ruled by I^fuham- 
madan Atnirs; to the north the military and religious brother¬ 
hood of the Sikhs occupied the Punjab. Sind was conquered 
by Sir Charles Napier in tS43 and the British frontier pushed 
on to BaluchistAn. The Sikhs were a formidable military 
power and had contended succe^fully with the AfghAruc In 
the anarchy and amfusion which followed the death of Ranjii 
Singhr Mhc Lion of the Punjab,' the Sikh army crossed the 
border (1S45) and invuded British territory. After a series of 
desperate engagements they were driven back across the Sutlej, 
and fur two years the State was administered under the general 
protection and superintendence of the Indian Government. In 
184! the military classes rose In insurrection, and after a second 
hard-fought campaign were finally overthrown. ITic Punjab 
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was annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 1849, and since then the 
border line has run between British India and Afghinistln. 

The wars wth AfghAnistiln« which belong to the external 
politics of British India, need not be noticed here. The only 
territory acquired beyond the Sulainiln range on the north¬ 
west frontier is the miiKir Pro\Tnce of Baluchistln, which 
includes the militaiy- base of Quetta first occujMed in 1876. 

Tbe Kurram xulley, which was first occupied during the Afghfln 
War (1878-80), was finally taken o\*cr at the request of the TOri 
inhabitants in 1893 ; and the Wadristin tract has been brought 
under British {xjlitical administration by gradual stages, be¬ 
ginning in 1893. 

In 1853 F^$u was annexed, as the result of the second Acquis- 
Burmese War, to become, with Arakan and 'renasserim, the 
Province of Lower Burma. In 1853 the Nizim of HyderSbAd Karma, 
nrade over certain dUtricts called the Berirs to be held in trust 
as payment for the forces maintained for his protection, and ao^pper 
the British occupation of these has recently (1903) been con- Boima. 
firmed by a perpetual lease from the NizAm. NAgpur lapsed 
in 1854, on the death of its Rjji without heirs, aiKi became 
the nucleus of the Central Provinces. The kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed in 1856, to protect its people from continued 
misgovemment and oppression. In 1857 came the Mutiny; 
and in the following year the government of India was formally 
transferred from the Company to the Crown, while accompany¬ 
ing the transfer the Queen’s celebrated Proclamation promised 
maintenance of the rights of Native Princes, enjoined the 
strictest religious neutrality, and notified that * so fiu- as may 
be, our subjects of whatever race and creed [shxdl] be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our service the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity duly to discharge.' From this time onwards the 
history of India is mainly concerned with administrative im¬ 
provement and the development of the arts of peace. Beyond 
the advance on the north-west frontier above referred to, 
the only important addition made to the empire since the 
Mutiny is the large province of Upper Burma, acquired by 
conquest in t886. 

One noticeable feature of the history’ of British India, which The 
is apparent even from the rough sketch just concluded, is that 
the tide of conquest never turned against the Company, trwm of 
Once it had taken a province under its direct administration it 
was aWe to ensure permanent peace to the inhabitants, howes'cr pun of 
distracted might be the condition of those ports of India which the remain- 
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ing part of had not been brought under its sway. From this most im- 
tbe chap* porumt circumstance it followed that the building up of the 
adminbtrativc system proceeded almost without interruption 
from the days of the Company’s earliest conquests. 

We can now deal with the evolution of the Government of 
India as at present constituted, and of the subordinate admin¬ 
istrations, and shall then touch on the system of control 
exercised by the Home Government. Finally a brief account 
will be given of the civil service, the internal administration of 
the Provinces being left to the next chapter. 

Theeac- The system of government by mutually indepeiKlent and 
unwieldy coimcils ’ of the merclumts at the Presidency towrw 
gave rise to grave abuses: it was hardly adequate for the 
The Kegi*- numagcment of the local a£^rs of a large trading corporatioit, 
^*17-^ and became impossible as soon as the Company was called 
** upon to hll a more important rdle. Clive’s victories, and the 
grant of the rich Province of Bengal, fixed public attention on 
India; and at the same time the financial aflairs of the 
Company fell into disorder, while its servants, the ‘ Nabobs,’ 
returned home with large fortunes amassed, it was rumoured, 
in the most unscrupulous manner. Parliament intervened. 
Several inquiries were held and statutes passed; and finally, 
in the year 1773, during the administration of Lord North, 
was eitacted the Regulating Act, * for the better management 
of the affiiirs of the East India Company as well in India as 
in Euro|)c.’ The reforms instituted in the Home Government 
by this and subsequent Acts belong to a later portion of this 
chapter. In India a GoverrKjr-General and four Councillors 
were nominated to administer the Presidency of Fort William 
(Bengal), and the supremacy of that Presidency over Madras 
and Bombay was for the first time declared. The subordirute 
Presidendes were forbidden to wage war or make treaties with¬ 
out the previous consent of the Governor-General of Bengal in 
Council, except in case of imminent necessity *. 'I’he Governors 
of these Presidencies were directed in general terms to obey 
the orders of the Govemor-Geneial-in-Council, and to transmit 
to him intelligence of all important matters. But the then 
isolated situation of the three Presidendes rendered the control 
of the Bengal Government more theoretical than real, as was 

' The membcTi of these couneilB varied frooi twelve to tlxteca hi aomber, 
and were tuaally appointed (aa above meatioaed) by tCBiority. 

* Pkt'a .\ct of 1784 gave a similar control to the Court of Directors with 
refcicncc to the Govemor-Gcneral-in-Cooncil, vid* p. 36. 
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shortly proved by the embarrassing action of the Bombay 
authorities in the Marflthi troubles of 1775-82. Other pro- 
s-isions of the Act were directed against the prevailing abuses, 
and private trade and the receipt of presents were forbidden to 
the sersants of the Company. 

Pitt’s Act of 1784, which established the Board of Control Ktt’s Act 
in England, vested the administration of each the three 
Presidencies in a Governor and three Councillors, including the 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the Presidency army. .At the same 
time the control of the Govemor-Gencral*in*Council over 
Madras and Bombay was somewhat extended, as it was again 
by the Charter .Act of 1793; but distance still secured for the 
subordinate Presidencies the continuance for some time of 
much of their independence of action, and its final curtailment 
was due as much to the British possessions becoming ron- 
tiguous, and to the development of means of commumcation, 
as to mere injunctions of subordination to the central Govern¬ 
ment. The extension of territorial possessions which took 
place during Lord Wellesley’s administration (1798-1805) 
carried the Company a long step forward in the course of its 
transition from a trading corporation to a ruling power. At 
the same time the monopoly which was needed in the time of 
Eliabeth to enable British trade to organize itself against 
foreign rivals in a distant and little-known country had become 
unsuited to the times, and the general body of merchants 
clamoured to be admitted to the commerce of the E^t. The 
Company fought hard for its privileges, although it is at lewt 
doubtful whether its trade profits as distinguished from its 
territorial revenues were considerable. It was not, however, 
strong enough to stay the march of events, and the Charter Act 
of 1813 withdrew the monopoly except with regard to tea and 
the China trade. Twenty years later the Charter Act of 1833 
directed the Company to close its commercial business with all ^ 
convenient dispatch. The Company thus bec^e a purely 183^. 
political and administrative body, holding its territories in trust 
for the Crown. 'Fhc same Act vested the direction of the 
entire civil and military administration and the sole power of 
legislation in the Govemor-Gencral-in-Council, now for the first 
time styled ‘of India,’ and defined more precisely the nature 
and extent of the control to be exercised over the subordinate 
Governments. These consisted as yet only of Madrw and 
Bombay; but the Act prouded for the creation of a Presidency 
of Agra, which wras constituted, in a modified form, as the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, in 
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1836. Liier, in 1854^ 1 Lieutenant^o^^mor aiipobteil 
to Bengal (includins Bihir and Onssa)^^ which had hitherto 
been administered directly by the Goi'tmor-Gencial'* The 
Government of India then assumed its present charaetCT of a 
general controlling authority. 

'rhree years later came the Mutiny, and in 1858 an Act was 
passed transferring the gtjv eminent of Lidia from the Company 
to the Crown. 1 'his Act made no important change in the 
administralion In India, but the Govemor.Geiicral as repre¬ 
senting the Crown became known as the V'iccroy, He is 
appointed by Koyal Warrant, and usually holds oflke for a 
term <A five years. The designation * Viceroy,' although it is 
that most frequently used in ordinary [larlaitce, has no statU' 
toTj' authority, and has never iKen employed by Parlianient, 
It origiitated in the well-known th^ixrlamation of 1858, which 
imnounced the assumption, of the government of India by the 
Crown, and in BO doing referred to I,t>rd Conning, who had 
already been appointed Governor-General by the retiring Board 
of Directors, as the 'first \nceroy and Gt>vemor-t^neral' 
None of the IVarrants appointing [^>rd Canningfs successors 
refers to them as 'Viceroys;^ and the title, which is frequently 
employed in Warrants of Precedenou, in the statutes of die 
Indian Orders, and in public notifications, appears to be one of 
ceremony, which may most appropriately be used in connexion 
with the state and social functions of the Scn'ereign^s neprt- 
Ncntative, for the Cr£jvem.or.GeneTal is the sole representative 
of the Crown in India. The .salary^ of the Viceroy h ?§ lakhs 
of rupees per annum. 

The Govemor-General-in-Council is responsible for the entire 
Padministration of British India and for the dotilrol exercised in 
varying degrees os-er the Native States. The actual wort of 
administration isi, however, divided between the Government 
of India and the Local Govemmenu. The Government of 
India*, that is to say the Govcmor-General.in-Coutidl, retains 
in its own hands all matters relating to foreign relatiom, the 
defences of the country, general taxation, currency, debt, 
and tariffs, posts, telegraphs, and rdiways. Ordinary internal 
administration ; the assessment and collection of the revenues j 
education j medical and sanitary arrangements : and irrigation, 
buildings, and roads fall to the share of the Provincial Gowm- 

* Hero, tw, tiM original intmllM, oever ctnlfti ont* was to hitc a 
Guvmor-in.ConnnL 

^ Also leftncd iht Stipranc Covcramjcot, ia MotradlitiivCtlMl lo Ellc 
nbonliaate rrorinda] admiaiitMtlons. 
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tnents. But in all the$c niatters the Government of India 
exercises a general and comtant control It U)-s down lines 
of general policy and tests their application from the adminis¬ 
tration reports, which are as a rule annually submitted to it, of 
the main departments under the I»cal GovernmentsBesides 
the controlling officers for departments which it directly adminis¬ 
ters, such as Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, the Survey of 
India, and Geology, it employs a number of inspecting or 
advisory officers for those departments which are prinuuily left 
to the Local (k>vemments, including Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Forests Medical, Education, and Archaeology. Not only does 
it receive, and when necessary modify, the annual budgets of 
the Local Governments; but every new appointment of impor¬ 
tance, every large addition es’en to minor establishments has to 
receive its specific sanction, w’ith the practical result that no 
new departure in administration can be undertaken without its 
preliminar)' approval 'Fhere is, moreover, a wide field of 
appeal to the Government of India from officials or private 
persons who may deem themselves aggrieved by the action of 
a Local Government; and outside Madras and Bombay the 
approsul of the Governor-General is necessary to the appoint¬ 
ment of some of the most important officers of the Provincial 
administration. 

The major Prosnnees have their own budgets; and shares of 
certain items of revenue raised in the Province, the chief of 
which are land revenue and cesses, excise, stamps, forests, and 
income-tax, are definitely assigned to the Local Government. 
Such assignments were formerly only for a period of years, 
usually five, at the end of which the arrangements might be 
revised by the Supreme Government; but it is now intended 
to make them more permanent, and arrangements to this effect 
have already (1906) been concluded with most of the Local 
Governments. The more important Provinces possess legis¬ 
lative councils; but the scope of these is strictly limited to 
local matters relating to the Province, and their Acts require 
the approv'al of the Governor-General 

The supervision over most of the important Native States in 
India rests directly with the Governor-General-in-Council In 
some however, historical associations have left relations 
with important States, such as Travancorc, Kolhipur, and 
Patlila, under the Local Governments, which also deal with 

* Th* Local (jovcfamcnto aUo nibmit noothly copies of all ihelr priatoJ 
proceedings to tbc (^ormraent of li.dia. 
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minor Smtes whose territories are enclosed in^ or contiguous 
to^ their Provinces, 

Warren Hastings' Council consisted of four memhers immetJ 
in the Act of t773.' They were to hold offkrc for fi-ve years ■ 
and the patronage was then to vest in the Comp#ny* Pius 
Act of 1784, as already stated, reduced the number of members 
to threCi including the Commander'inrCbief. In 1793 
number of ordinaiy members was fixed at three, and the 
addition of the Commander-tn-Chief was made conditional on 
sj)ecial appointraentr The Chatter Act of 1853 added a fourth 
member to assist in Icgisliition; but he was not authorized to 
take jrart in esecutive business until 1855, The disordered 
condition into which the finances fell after the Mutiny made it 
necessary to secure the services of an expert from England, 
and in 1861 a fifth member was in ooftsequence added to the 
Council In 1874 power was given to appoint a sixth member 
for ]>ublic works purposes only ; hut this power w^ not always 
exercised, and in (904 the restriction limiting it to public 
works purposes w'as removed. The present Council (^ 9 ^) 
consists, therefore, of six ordinary members, and the Com- 
maiider-in-Chicf may be, and lit jiractice always is, appointed 
an extraordinary member. I he ordinary members are appointed 
by Royal Warrant and usually hold olfke for five yeap. Three 
must have been for ai least ten years in the service of the 
Crown in India, and one must be a barrister of England or 
Ireland, or a member of the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, 
of not less than five yeans' standing. The salary of a member 
of Council is limited to Rs, So,two per annum, and that of the 
Commander-in-Chief to on* lakh. 

The Council originally worked as a consultative Wrd, all 
questions being decided by the votes of the majority. The 
difficulties which arose from this prooedure during the adminis- 
iration of Warren Hastings, who was constantly thwarted md 
ovemiled by an adverse majority led by Philip prancis, are 
well known. When. l,.ord Cornwallis h-os appointed CovemoT’ 
General in 178*. he mitde it a condition that his powem should 
be enlarged. An Act uns therefore passed authorising the 
Govemor'CeneTal to ov^eznde the majority of his Council, and 

^ ' It i> bcticTcU thml thlf tempciary enactincnt Is the oriipB of Uie coftoni 
under which the tervare at the nwre intptwiMt olfieo tn IndJx, ituii HStkase of 
GovcrDor-Geientl, GoTmicw,14«iteMJ]t*(Joire?Bor,iJid aicmber ofCtHmcil, 
El limited W five jwi. The limitmtiut il not impeded by Itatnte ta tsj tbc 
Eutrument of •ppmatment, (tnd mti only Ua cniloto.*—JlbeWp TAf 
mttit ef inlia^ p. ^7. 
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to act on his own responsibility in matters of grave importance. 
'I'his condition was repeated in subsequent enactments and is 
still in force. Hut the circumstances w'hich prevailed in the 
time of Warren Hastings never recurred, and this special power 
of the Governor-General has hardly ever been exercised. Under 
the board system of administration initiated by Lord Cornwallis, 
the Council acted in the capacity of advisers only, offering 
opinions on the cases put before them but exercising no indivi¬ 
dual responsibility. The appointment of special members for 
law and hnance was a departure from this system. As the 
amount and complexity of business increased, it became more 
than a single board could nmnage; and in the time of Lcn-d 
(banning the work of the vanous deixartments was distnbuted 
among the members of the Council, only the more important 
cases being dealt with by the Gowmor-General or the Council 
collectively. This procedure was legalized by the Councils 
Act of 1861, a clause in which empowers the Governor-General 
to make arrangements for the convenient dispatch of business, 
any act done under orders so passed being deemed the act of 
the Govemor-Gcneral-in-Coundl. 

The Charter Act of 1793 and later enactments make special 
provision for the absence of the Governor-General from his 
Counat In such a case, a member of the Council may be 
appointed President, to exercise the powers of the Govemor- 
Gerteral at meetings of the Council; and the Governor-General, 
by an order made in Council, may be vested with authority to 
exercise alone, at his discretion, any of the powers which 
ordinarily are exercised by the Govemor-Gencral-in-CounciL 
Until some years after the Mutiny these provisions were 
frequently used, and the Governor-General wjis absent from 
Calcutta during the greater part of his term of office. Some of 
the Secretaries accompanied him, and much of the important 
work of the country was done without the Council. This 
procedure became increasingly inconvenient and gradually 
fell into disuse. 'Fhe last occasion on which a President was 
appointed was when Ixxrd Dufferin visited Burma after the 
annexation of the Upper Province. The ordinary meetings of 
Council may, under the Charter Act of 1833, be held at any 
place fixed by the Govcmor-General-in-Council. In practice 
meetings are held during the winter in Calcutta and during the 
summer in Simla; and the Governor-General is absent from 
his Council only for short tours, during which, in these dap 
of rapid postal and telegraphic communication, no specul 
arrangements are required. 
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CoodcctQf Under the sj-stem inaugurate by Lord Canning the business 

biiUftc?*. Government of India is conducts in a manner analogous 

to the cabinet administration of a European country'. The 
members of the Council cotrespond to Ministers in charge or 
departmental portfoUos, and a large measure of control is 
cjtcrdftird by the Covernor-GenemI over all branches of the 
service. The Government is divided into the Departments of 
Foreign, Home, Revenue and AgHculturep Ixigislative, Finance, 
Public \t''orks, Commerce and Industry', Army, and Mili- 
tarj" Supply, ^'he Governor-General himself adminijiters the 
Foreign Department; the Revenue and Public Works 
Departments form t^ether the charge of a single official j 
and each of the other Departments is under one of the 
remaining ordinary members of Council. Until r905, the 
Home and Revenue Departments were ttj charge of a single 
member, alwai-s selected from the Indian Civil Service, 
The Financial member is somelimes a financier of special 
experience selected in England, and sometimes a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. The legislative member is a 
lawyer, and the Military Supply member an officer of the 
British or Indian army. The Gommander-in-Chtef, as 
extraordinary member, takes part in the deliberations of 
the Council, and also holds charge of the Army T^eprart- 
ment* At the head of each Department is a Secretar)* 
to the Government, assisted by a ?Etaff of Deputy, Under,, 
and rVssistant Secretaries, varying in number with the 
amount of business vrhich the Department transacts, I’he 
position of the Secretory is comparable with that of a permanem 
Under secretary of State in England. Under the rules for the 
disposal of business, the papens regarding any subject which 
come? up for consideration ore prepared by the Depfutment 
concerned and [Submitted to the member in charge. In minor 
coses the member posses orders ; all important matters, and 
e5[>ecially cases wffiere two ]>epartments diiTer in opinion or 
a Local Government is overruled, arc referred to the Govemon 
General and ordeni are pas.fed either by him or by the whole 
CounruL Questions raising large issues of general policy', or 
requiring legislation by the Government of Indio, ore always 
settled in Council. The Council usually meets once a week, 
but special meetings may be colled at any time. The meetings 
are pnvate, and the decisions arrived at ate termed Orders in 
Council. The Secretary of the Department to which each 
case bt'longs attends during its discussion and records the 
order. If there is a difference of opituon the vote of the 
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majority prevails, subject to the power of the Govemor-Gencral 
to overrule the Council in exceptional cases. 

'file existing division of business among the various I )epart> Kedtatnbo> 
ments (excluding the two Departments of Army and Militapr 
Supply, which were reorganized in 1906) was made in 
1905, when the addition of a sixth ordinarj’ member to the 
Council involved an extensive redistribution of portfolios. At 
that time the I >epartments were the Foreign, Home, Resenuc, 
I.egislative, Financial, Public Works, and Military. 'Hie 
Military, I.egislativc, and Foreign Departments were not affected 
by this change, but the others were rearranged in connexion 
with the creation of a new Dejiartment of Commerce and 
Industry. The Revenue and Agricultural Department was 
separat^ from the Home and now has its own member of 
Council, who also administers the Public Works I )e|)artment. 

'I'he latter was relieved of railway business by the new I )ei«art- 
ment of Commerce and Industr}’ and the new Railway Hoard, 
and now retains only irrigation, roads and buildings, and 
miscellaneous public works. 

'I'he Foreign Department transacts all business connected Tbc 
with external politics, with frontier tribes, and with Native 
Slates in India. It also controls the general administration 0,^01. 
of Ajmer-MerwJra, the North-West Frontier Province, and 
Hritish Holuchistin. 'fhe most important external relations of 
the Government are connected on the north-west frontier with 
AfghftnisUtn and Persia, and farther afield with the coast of 
Southern Arabia, and in the north and east with 1 ibet, Chma, 
and Siam. 

Besides the territories under the direct sovereignty of the 
Crown, India includes nearly 700 Native States, which cover an 
area of about 770,000 square miles and contain a population of 
64,000,000 inhabitants *. They differ from one another greatly 
in size and importance. 'I'he Nlzkm of Hyderabad rules over 
an area of 83,000 square miles; there are petty chiefs in 
Kathiawar whose territor)' consists of a few acres. 'Fhe ex¬ 
pression Native Stole does not imply that the territory is 
governed by a chief who is of the same race or religion as the 
|>eoplc of the State. The Nizam of Hyderabad is a Muham- 

' Excluding Nepil, tbc xi«» ami popuixtko of which are very j>robkiaxti- 
cxI. 'The ccasut itatistio, which ibowcd xn xrex of 679,393 wjuxic mile*, 
xnd X populxtioo of 62,461,549, tmder Nxtive Stxtcx, did not reJeoo therein 
the Shxn htxtei of Bornui, the Khiisi xnd Jxiotii Hills of Mxoipwr, 
which were xll included in the British loul*; not did the ccous opcfxtioiM 
extend to Bhotin. 
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madon ruling over a people mainly Hindu, while the Hindu 
MahiIrSjS of Kashmir gwems a population that is principdly 
Muhammadan. Nor sigain, outside RijputSna, are the ruling 
bouses generally of ancient origin; few go back beyond the 
eighteenth century and the troublous times that followed the 
break-up of the Mughal empire. In early da)*s the most impor¬ 
tant of these Sutes were allies or rivals of the Company and 
made treaties with it on terms of equality; but as the British 
Gowmment gradually succeeded to the paramount pow'er of 
the Mughal empire it acquired the suzerainty wherever it did 
not assume the direct rule. Prominent recognition was given 
to this principle when, on Januar>’ i, 1877, the Queen of 
England was proclaimed Empress of India. The powers of 
the chiefs differ greatly according to the history and importance 
of their Slates, being regulated partly by treaties or less formal 
engagements, partly by sanads or charters, but mainly by usage. 

* T^e maximum of sovereignty enjoyed by any of their rulers is 
represented by a prince like the Nizim of Hyderib&d, who 
coins money, taxes his subjects, and inflicts capital punish¬ 
ment without appeal. The minimum of sovereignty is repre¬ 
sented by the lord of a few acres in Kathiawar, who enjop 
immunity from British taxation and exercises some shadow of 
judicial authority Even in the largest Slates the Goremment 
of India exerci.scs an extensive authority. It retains exclusive 
control over all external relations ; it assumes a special respon¬ 
sibility for the safety and welfare of British subjects and of the 
subjects of foreign powers; and the guarantee it affords to the 
native ruler agaiast the risk of being removed by insurrection 
involves a corresponding guarantee to his subjects against 
oppression and misgovemment, a responsibility which has 
sometimes to be exercised by curtailing the powers, and occa¬ 
sionally by the deposition, of on unworthy chief. In all 
considerable States the paramount power is represented by 
a resident Political Officer with a staff of subordirutes. The 
most important of these are the Residents in HyderSbad, 
Mysore, Kashmir, Nepdl, and Barodo, and the Agents to the 
Governor-General for the groups of States known as the 
RljputiUui and Central India Agencies*. The officers of the 
Political department form a graded service, which is recruited 
m^ly from the Indian Civil Seni-ice and the Irwlian Army. 

' llbert, Tk« Cavtrmmemt if India, p. 143. 

* Tbe Kljpaliaa and Central India Agenta haw onder then fabordinate 
Roidenta and Agents who axe appointed to tbe cotnpooent Sutes of the 
Ageodet. 
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^Vlrh regard to the inicmal adminUtratlon of the PrcrtiTiicM 
above mentioned (Ajmer-NJerwim, &c.)i the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment eJterci$ii:!i the same general functions of control as tut 
exercised over ordinarj- Provinces thmugN the Homo I>e|jan- 
meiiL The Foreign I>epartnient further dtjols with questions 
of ceremonial, and with matters relating to the Indian Otders, 

It supervises the Imporial Service troops and the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, and also the Chiefs' colleges, which will be noticed m 
the chapters on Army and Eduaition. 

The Homo Depanmont is. concerned with the work of The Houk: 
general adm'mistration, and deals with internal ^xilitics, law and 
justice, jails, police, education, hospitah, public health, muni- 
cipaliheH and local boards, ecclesiastical mattcra, the administra¬ 
tion of the Arms Acts, and a timnber of other subjects. Th«ie 
maitei^ fall primarily within the jurisdiction of the Local 
Ciovemmenis ; and the work of the Home Department consists, 
therefore, to a latgt extent in controlling iht Prinincial 
administrations, white it more directly administers the penal 
settlement of Port BLoir in the Andaman Islands* to which 
convicts sentenced to tnmsjJOrtaUDn are sent. It has also to 
(terform much direct work of a tniscellamjuus characteT. The 
superior offvcew of several departments of the administiation 
under Ijocal Governments belong 60 Imperial services, such as 
the Indian Civil Sen ice, which one under thu general con^l 
of the Home Department- The work of the Ecclesiastical 
department is shared between the Supreme and the Local 
Governments. The Charter Acta of tSij and i&sS prtwded 
for the apixiintment of Bisho;is at Calcutta, Madias and 
Bombay, and conferred on them ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
power to admit to holy orders. The Bishop of Calcutta is also 
Metropolitan in India. Bishops have been appointed to other 
dioceses such as Lahore, Kangoon, Lucknow, and Nagpur ; but 
these do not derive their authority from Act of PSuliwent, and 
their ofHcial stanis as regards salarjv leave, and pension is that 
of a senior chaplain. Government chaplains are maintained, 
or allowances are granted to other clergymen, to provide the 
minislrutions of religion to Britidr bom subjects of the Cfowti, 
and especially to sttldiert; and their families* whether Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Weskyan, or Roman CatholicThe authority of 

*■ The policf flf Uk Bridlh Go^cmt^enl in fetfOCt la the radii 

kas ilirty* b«fl one of the si ricl«t iriigiOo* ntntniilT. MliUonaiy bodld 
act cciirely «i their own TCtpuiMibqhTy mmI with their ctwn funds: nod 
thoDdh Iheif schools lie eltgihlo for ediicici«>al U™**, tlielc m <iilirelif 
for the patpw of scenlir instroction uul may be obuiueU od similar tenni 
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ihe Govemor-Oeneral-in-Council over the Ijiw Officers of the 
Supreme Government is exercised through the Home I>epart- 
ment, which also controls the Im{>erial library in Calcutta and 
the Imperial Record Office, and exercises a general super* 
intendence over all operations for the preservation of ancient 
monuments and archaeological exploration. 

The Department of Revenue and Agriculture, which hod 
been created in 1871 and abolished in 1879, was reconstituted 
in 1881 in pursuance of the recommendation of the Famine 
Commission. Its main functions were then described as the 
administration of the land revenue, agricultural inquiry, agricul¬ 
tural improvement, and famine relief. Tfie state, in India, has 
by immemorial custom a claim to a share in the produce of 
all lands, and the land revenue is the largest asset of the Go¬ 
vernment. 'Fo simplify the assessment of the land revenue, 
to ensure equity and moderation in the demands of the state 
without undue sacrifice of its interests, to pve security of 
tenure to tenants, and to improve agricultural credit, are a few 
of the many problems which demand the constant attention of 
this I department on its revenue side. Not less serious and 
important are the responsibilities which rest upon the I depart¬ 
ment in the control of operations for the prevention and relief 
of Dunine. 'Fhese matters are however primarily dealt with 
by the Local Governments, and the functions of the Tdepartment 
in respect thereto are mainly of a controlling aitd directing 
character. 

I'he organization of economic and scientific investigation 
and of measures of agricultural improvement forms another 
impcjrtant branch of the - work of the Department. The 
Famine Commissioners of 1878 laid much .stress on the in.sti- 
tution of scientific inquir>’ and experiment, designed to lead to 
the gradual increase of the food-supply of the country and to 
the greater stability of agricultural out-turn. It was considered 
desirable, however, first to organize and develop the local 
establishments by which village records and agricultural statis¬ 
tics are maintained, and so to acquire a stable basis of ascer¬ 
tained fact before scientific inquiry was undertaken on an 
extensive scale. Considerable progress has now been made in 
the carrjnng out of this policy; and in recent years it has been 
found possible to undertake measures for the organization and 
improvement of the machiner}’ for agricultural inquir}', and for 

bjr fchools of uy rtligioo. It may be added that the large endownenta 
left by fortaer native ralen for the ap-keep of Hlodn and Mobaramadao 
worship have been acmpiiIoBaly maiotatoed by the Hritiah Goverement. 
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the development of the industrial and economic resources of 
the countr>’. This policy, so (iu as it has up to the present 
time been developed, embraces many fields of inquiry, in 
which the work of investigation is carried out by sarious 
subordinate departments working under the general direction 
and control of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 
Some of these departments, though not all, were transferred to 
the Deportment of Commerce and Industry in 1905. The 
Survey deportment carries on geographical, topographical, and 
scientific survc)'s, and in some Provinces the cadastral survey 
which forms the basis of the land revenue assessment. The 
Meteorological department, in addition to meteorology proper, 
undertakes solar and astronomical observations. The Botani¬ 
cal Survey deals with systematic and ph>-siological botany and 
the economic and agricultural uses of plants. The conduct of 
inquiries and experiments for the improvement of agricultural 
methods is entrusted to an Inspector-General of Agriculture, 
assisted by a staff of experts who work in consultation with the 
Directors of Agriculture in the several Provinces. Measures 
for the improvement of the breeds of horses*, ponies, mules, 
and cattle, and for the prevention of horse and cattle disease, 
are entrusted to the Civil Veterinary department, whose officers 
are diNtributed among the Provinces. There is a fully etjuipped 
bacteriological laboratory, and several schools and colleges for 
the training of native veterinary assistants. 'Vhe Forwl de- 
jiartment provides an effioent sj'slem of conservancy in the 
large Government forests, 'llie administration of the forcsU m 
each Province is in the hands of the local authorities } but the 
Supreme Gov’cmment, assisted by an Inspector-General, has 
a large share in developing the system and principles upon 
which the science of forestry is practically apiplied. 

The Finance Department deals with the general adminis^* 
tion of Imperial and Provincial finance ; with questions relating 
to the salaries, leave, and pensions of public officers; and with 
currency and banking. It supers-ises and controls most of the 
sources of * separate revenue ’—opium, salt, stamps, excise, and 
assessed taxes, though the local management of these w 
generally in the hands of the subordinate Governments ; and it 
administers the .Mint. A separate branch, styled the Military 
Finance deportment, has been constituted to control the 
Military Accounts deportment, and to deal with all matters 
concerning the financial administration of the arm>. As 

' Hone-breediac for army porpoaer b Northetn lodia and Bomboy b now 
carried oa under the auperrisioii of the Army Reaiooat dcpartineot- 
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already stated, expenditure on the ordinar)' Provincial services, 

• and a correspondii^ share of the general revenues, have been 

made over, within certain limits, to Lt^cal Governments; but 
the expenditure connected with the army, the public debt, and 
other Imperial objects is directly controlled by the Supreme 
GovemmenL One executive department manages the dril 
accounts of both the Suprenie and the Provincial Governments. 
At the head of this department is the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, in whose office all the accounts of the country are 
brought together and compiled. Subordinate to him are the 
Prmnneial Accountants - General, who keep the ac^unls of 
Imperial receipts and expenditure within their Prorinccs, and 
the accounts of the Local Governments. At the he^- 
quarters of eadt District is a Government treasury, which 
receives the revenues and nmkes local payments. 'ITie Public 
Works accounts arc kept by a separate department, which is to 
some extent under the supervision of the Comptroller-General 
and is attached to the Public Works Department. The Comp¬ 
troller-General is also the Head Commissioner of Paper Cur¬ 
rency, and in this capacity exerci.scs functions similar to tho^ 
performed by the Bank of England. 'ITie Government of India 
has Mints at Calcutu and Bombay in which silver and copper 
pieces arc struck, and in which coinage is also undertaken 
for some Native States and certain of the Eastern Colonies. 

The The Commerce and Industry Department was formed in 

Commerce 1^5, to rclies-c the e\-er-increasing pressure of work in the 
e^D^*** Government of India, and to factlitate the disposal of questions 
P«rtmcnt. jiffecting the trade and manufactures of the country by bringing 
them together under a single Deportment. At the same time 
a Board of three members was appointed, to which most of the 
railway business hitherto dealt with in the Public N\orks 
Department was transferred. The Commerce and Industry 
Department deals with such railway matters as are still resers ed 
for the decision of the Government of India, and is the medium 
of communication between the Government and the Railway 
Board. It has taken oi'er from the Home Department work 
connected with the administration of the Factories, Petroleum, 
and Explosi\'es Acts. Postal business, customs, statUtics print¬ 
ing and stationery, and everything relating to ports, shipping, 
and trade generally have been transferred to it from the Finance 
Department. Tbe Post Office b an Imperial department, 
presided over by a Director-General under whom are the Posi- 
mastcrs-Gcncral of the l*rovinces. In 1905 a scheme wa-s 
sanctioned for the constitution of a special Customs service. 
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which will be directly under the Department. ITic preparation 
of statUtics U controlled by a Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligenoet who has still more important functions as an 
intermediary between the Department and the mercantile public. 

Other fuiKtions directly connected with trade arc the adminis¬ 
tration of the Merchamiisc Marks Act for the protection of 
trade marks and descriptions, and the \arious Merchant 
Shipping Acts. 'Fhe branches transferred from the old Public 
Works Deportment include telegraphs and collieries. ITie 
Telegraph service is an Imfrerial department, managed by 
a Ihrector-Gencral directly subordinate to the Commerce and 
Industry Department. The Revenue and Agriculture l>epart- 
ment has made over to it all labour questions, including the 
r^ulation of emigration to foreign countries and to the tea dis¬ 
tricts of Assam ; the contrt>l of the exjjert mining staff, w’hich pn-»- 
vides for the inspection of mines and secures due compliance 
witlr the requirements of the law in rt^ard to their working and 
the safety of the miners; matters relating to geological inquiries, 
economic products and arts; and the administration of the 
Patents office. 

The Legislative Department, which may be said to cor-TheLcgU- 
respond to some extent with the office of the Parliamentary 
Counsel in England, is responsible for all matters connected ment 
with the conduct of l^slation in the Counctl of the Governor- 
General, including the drafting of enactments and the publica¬ 
tion and revision of the statute book, and through it legislation 
in the Councils of the I^ocal Governments is supervised and 
guided. It assists the cither Departments of the Government 
of India with ad rice t>n questions of legal construction and 
principle, and it has to be consulted before any statutory rules 
haring the force of law are issued. 

Since 1905, all business connected with Public Works (ex-Public 
eluding railways) has been dealt with by a Secretary under the 
member in charge of Revenue and Agricnilturc. 'I'hc superior nient 
engineering establishment isdi%'ided into twro services. Imperial 
and ProrincriaL ’llie former has hitherto been recruited mainly 
from the Royal Indian Engineering College at Ccioper*s Hill and 
from the corps of Roj-al Engineers; the latter from the Roorkee 
and other engineering colleges in India and from the upper 
subordinate sStafT. 'lire establishment employed on irrigation, 
and on buildings and roads (including miscellaneous works), is 
.subdirided by Prosmees and is under the Local Governments. 

'Fhe main rtxtds are usually in charge of the Provincial Public 
Works departments, and local roads are made and repaired by 
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municipalities and local boards. An Accounts branch audits 
and compiles the entire Public Works expenditure, and is 
recruited fiortly in Great Britain and partly in India. 

Amy and Supreme authority o>’er the army is vested in the Govemor- 
• in * Council, and the chief executive officer is the 

Dqwrt- Commander-in-Chief in India. There were formerly separate 
armies for the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies; 
but as India developed into a united countiy with a central 
Government, this system became more and more inccjnvenient, 
and was gradually modified, and at last abolished by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1893 and carried into effect in 1895. Up 
to 1906 all Government business connected with the Army, 
the V'oluntecrs, and the Ro}'al Indian Marine was transacted 
through the Military' Department, corresponding in a certain 
measure to the War Office in Englai>d. In that year important 
changes were made in the administration, and the Military 
Department was replaced by the two Departments of Army 
and Military Supply. ITic former of these is in charge of the 
CommaiKler-in-Chief, and deals with cantonments, volunteers, 
and all matters concerning the army, except business allotted 
to the Department of Military Supply. 'ITte latter disposes of 
matters connected with the procuring and custody of stores, 
ordnance, and remounts, besides administering the Indian 
Medical Service, the Royal Indian Marine, aiKl Marine 
Sun'cys. All officers of both Secretariats, and the departments 
attached to them, belong ordinarily to the army. In addition 
to his control of the Army Department, the executive business 
of the army is primarily the pro^-ince of the Commander-in- 
chief, the principal officers of whose staff are the Chief-of the- 
Stafl*, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, and 
the Principal Medical Officer of His Majesty’s Forces. 'lire 
army is at present distributed into five great territorial divisiorts, 
namely, the Northern, Eastern, and Western Commaiuls (each 
under a Lieutenant-General), and the Burma and Southern 
India dimions*. Each disision is again di\'ided into brigade 
commands, while the actual quartering of the troops is in 
stations which \'ar>' greatly in size and importance. These 
stations, or cantonments as they are called in India, arc 
specially governed by the * (^jmtunments Act,* which is admin¬ 
istered by a staff of miliury cantonment magistrates who, in all 
military or executive matters connected with the troops, are 
under the officers commanding the stations. 

* It i> propoMd to atuch the Southern Indu (Seennderabid) dlTuioa 
CTeutuIIy to the Eiitcm Command. 
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British India, or the territor)’ under the control of thcTb* 
Governor - General - in - Council, is disnded into eight large 
Provinces and five lesser charges, each of which is termed a 
Local Government. The eight major Provinces are the old 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; the five Lieutenant- 
Governorships of Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra xmd 
Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal and Assam ; 
and the Chief Commissionership of the Central ProvirKes. 
The minor charges arc the North-West Frontier Province, 
British BaluchisUin, Coorg, Ajmer-Menrlni, arid the penal 
settlement of the Andaman Islands. The Provinces of 
Madras and Bombay comprise the territories which were 
originally attached to those Presidencies. Sind was added 
to the latter Province a short time after its conquest in 
1843. The splitting up of the Presidency of Fort William 
into the Provinces of Agra (styled the North-Western Pro^nces) 
and Bengal, each under a laeutenant-Govemor, has already 
been mentioned. 'Fhc Punjab, aAer its annexation, was first 
go^Tmed by a Board of administration and aAerwards by a 
Chief Commissioner. After the Mutiny, Delhi and the neigh¬ 
bouring country was transferred to it from the North-^^^estem 
Pro\'ince8, and it became a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1859. 

On the annexation of Oudh in 1856 a Chief Commissioner 
was placed at the head of the executive government, and in 
1877 this charge was merged in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the North-Western Pronnees. The latter name had 
become meaningless after the annexation of the Punjab, and 
the official title of this part of India has recently been changed 
to the * United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.’ Burma w-as 
the next to be created a Lieutenant-Governorship. Arakxui, 
Tenasserim, and Pegu were at first ruled by separate Com¬ 
missioners under the immediate control of the Government of 
India. In i86a they were amalgamated into the Province 
known as British Burma and placed under a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. Upper Burma was added to the Chief Commissionership 
on its conquest in 1886, and the whole Province was thence¬ 
forward styled Burma, and was raised to the status of a 
Lieuterunt-Govemorship in 1897. The Central Provinces 
were formed into a separate administration, under a Chief 
Commissioner, in 1861, by detaching theSaugor and Nerbudda 
territories from the North-Western Provinces and uniting them 
to the districts which had lapsed on the death of the RJji of 
Nagpur in 1854. Assam, on its annexation in i8a6, was 
added to Beng^; in 1874 it was detached and placed under a 
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Chief Commissioner. In 1905 .^ssam, with a large portion of 
Bengal, was constituted a new Lieutenant-Governorship, under 
the style of * Eastern Bengal and Assam.' The North-West 
Frontier Province was created in 1901. It comprises certain 
Districts which were detached from the Punjab in order that 
the Government of India might exercise more direct control 
over the frontier questions to which they give rise, with a 
number of adjoining border tracts over which our direct 
influence has been extended since 1893. British Baluchistiln 
was formed into a Chief Commissionership in 1887. The 
petty prindpality of Coorg, annexed as already stated in 1834, 
is administered by the Resident in Mysore. The Agent to the 
GovemorGcneral in the RSjputiliu States is Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of the small British territory of Ajmer-.VIerwSra, the 
greater port of which was obtained by cession from the 
MaharAja Sindhia in 1818. The Superintendent at Port Blair, 
which has been a convict settlement since 1858, is also Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. BerAr 
(formerly knowTi as the HyderAbAd Assigned Districts) still 
appertains to the NizAm, but has been administered by 
the British Government through the Resident at HyderAbAd 
since 1853, and was recently taken over on a perpetual lease, 
the NizAm receiring an annual payment of 35 lakhs from its 
revenues. Since October, 1903, it has been attxudted, for 
administrative purposes, to the Central Provinces. 

All the Local Governments alike arc under the superinten¬ 
dence and control of the Govcmor-General-in-CounciL 'fhey 
must obey orders received from him,and they must communicate 
to him their own proceedings. 'Fhis subordination is derived 
|iartly from Act of Parliament, and partly from the delegation 
of authority by the Governor General to LieutenantGovemors 
and Chief Commissioners. But each Local Government, includ¬ 
ing a Chief Commissioner, is the executive head of the ad¬ 
ministration within the Province; and important differences 
exist between the status of the .several classes of Local Govern¬ 
ments. By custom, all appointments to Ixxal Governments 
except that of a Chief Commissioner, are for a term of five 
years. 

The two Provinces of .Madras and Bombay occupy a superior 
|X)sition, as representing the old Presidencies* of the same 
name, which were once altogether independent of Bengal. 
'Hie dvil administration of each is vested in a Govemor-in- 

* The term ' Prcfideacy * is still used la official doanneats. la common 
u«a£e, it is fireqnently applied to tbe seat of goTemment, inclnding Calcatta. 
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(Council, whose powers and duties we regulated by Act of 
Parliament. The Governor is appointed by the Crown, being 
usually a person of rank and experience in England. ITte 
Council consi.sts of two members, likewise appointed by the 
Crown, who must have served for at least twelve years in India, 
and who alwiiys belong to the Induin Civil Service. In 
Bombay one member is usually, but not of necessity, chosen 
from the judicial branch of the service. ITie Governor 
possesses the same power as the Governor-General to over¬ 
rule his CouiKil in cases €>f emergency, and the distribution of 
business follows the same general plan as in the Couitcil of the 
Governor-General. So long as separate Presidency armies 
were maintained, the Commanders-in-Chief at Madras and 
Bombay were also members of Council. But on the amalga¬ 
mation of the Indian army in 1S95, consequent on a statute 
passed two years earlier, this adjunct of the Councils dis¬ 
appeared, and the Govcmors-in-CouiKil lost the direct functions 
of military government which they had before enjoyed. I*hey 
still retain the right of communicating direct with the Secretary, 
of State. .Another privilege of the Governors is that they are 
extraordinary members of the Governor-General’s Council, if 
meetings of that Council should happen to be held within their 
Presidency. Like the Governor-General, they arc addressed as 
Your Excellency, and they are escorted by a body-guard. 
The maximum salaries, as fixed by Act of Parliament, are 
Rs. 1,30,000 for a Governor, and Rs. 64,000 for a member of 
Council 

All the other Provinces may be regarded as fragments either 
of the old Bengal Presidency, or of territory at some time under 
the direct administration of the Govemor-Geiteral. But those 
under a Lieutenant-Governor have a status somewhat different 
from those under a Chief Commissioner, being constituted 
under Act of Parliamcnu With the rapid growth of British 
dominion, it was early recognised that the effective administra¬ 
tion of the newly-acquired territories annexed to Bengal was 
beyond the powers of the Bengal Government, especially when 
that government w^js responsible for supenniending the 
administration of the whole of India. Accordingly, the 
Charter .Act of 1833, which altered the style to (^emor- 
General of India, directed the creation of a nw Presidency of 
.'\gra, to be administered by a Govemor-in-Council, and also 
empowered the Governor-General to appoint one of the 
members of his own Council to be Deputy-Governor of Bengal. 
The new Presidency of Agra was never fully constituted, chiefly 
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because of financial difficulties ; and iifo years Uler an amend¬ 
ing Act empowered the Govemor-Genenil to appoint instead 
a Lieutcnant-Goviernor for the NorthAS'esiejn PravinctSf and 
to declare and I Em it his authority, A similar procedure was 
proposed in the next and lust Chartet Act (of 1S53), which 
authonred the constitution of Bengal into a separate Presidcncj-j 
under a Governor, and also the creation of one new Presidency, 
but provided that in each case a Lieutenant^vemor might 
be appointed in the meantime. It is under this statute that 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal was created in i 3 S 4 . 
and the Chief Comniissionership of the Punjab raised to 
a Jieutenant-Govemoirship in 1359. Fresh powers to constitute 
LicutCrtant-Govemorehips went given by the Indian Councils 
Act of 1 36 If which enables a lAS^gisbitivo Council to be created 
for any Province not already possessing a Council, and a iJtu- 
Icnanl-Governor to be appointed to such Province. Under 
this statute the Chief Commuisionership of Burma kus raised 
to a Lieutenant-Governorship in t&97i and the new LJeu- 
tenant-Govemorship of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was con¬ 
stituted in 1905, LteutenantGovemors ore appointed by the 
Govemor-Ocnemlf subject to the approbation of the Crown. 
They must have sen'cd for at least ten years in India. The 
extent of their authority may be declared and limited by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council, with the sanction of the Secretaiy 
of State, Their maximum salary (Rs, t,oo,ooo) is fixed by 
Act of ParltamenL 

Chief Cornmis^ioners stand upon a Tower footSng, being 
delegates of the Govemor-Gi^iieniJ'iiiGouncil, appointed with 
out ^y reference to Act of POriiatnent, In theory the 
whole of British terrilDry' in Indian w'hich is not within the Pre¬ 
sidency of a Oovemor-inrCouncil or the Province of a Lieu- 
tenantGovemort is under the i tn mediate authority and manage¬ 
ment of the Govemor-Gcneral-inGouncil, who is comiielvtii 
to give all necessary' orders and directions respecting it-i 
administration, A Chief CommLsstoner, therefore, is regarded 
as administering bis Province on behalf of the CovernorGeneral- 
inGouncil, who may resume or modify the pow'ers that he has 
himself conferred. In early times the title given to such 
a delegate of administrative functions was Cotnmhisioner, as 
in the cose of hlountstuort Elphinstone when appointed to 
administer the territories in the E>eccan conquered from the 
PeshwS in i 3 i 3 . The style of Chief Commissioner' was first 

^ T6U ity[« was »iici[>{bi to tbe hcKd of tbe 

^ralaUtntion from the l-'inuuzial jjhI Joe^kIxI CoouaiMioatn wbq vere 
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used in i$53, when jnhn I^wrencq was ^pointed held of 
tlie uxecuttve govern tnfPTC in the Punjab, in i^ubstitudan for 
the former Board of administration under a Ffwidenh On the 
annexation of Oudh in i 35 'S the administmtion was similarly 
entrusted to a Chief Coinmissioiier ^ and shortly after the 
Mutiny the Central Provinces (in iSdi) and British Burma (in 
i 36 j) were organised on the same basi^^ More recently, 
recourse has been had to an Act of Parliament (of tSJ 4), which 
empowers the Govcmtjrdjerieral-iri'Council with the sanction 
of the Secretary^ rjf State, to lake any teirttoty in British India 
under his imincdiatc maiyigement, and then provide for its 
administration. It was under this statutory provision that 
Assam was separated from Bengal in 1S74, and the North- 
West Frontier Province from the Punjab in igot. However 
constituted, a Chief-Corn missionership b a j,ocal Gon’ernment; 
and though the Gosemor-CltneniJ does not divest himself of 
any of his inherent powers, the Chief Commissioner is, accord^ 
Lng to Indian law, the (jereon authorized to administer executive 
governmeuL ParEiament has expressly recpgniu:d Chief-Com- 
missionetshi(>s in the Act of 1S70, which empowers a Govemof- 
in-Couricil, a IJeuicnant-Covemorj, or a Chief Commissioner 
to propose draft regulations for ‘scheduled' districtsi. Chief 
Commissioners arc appointed by the Governor-General, with 
no shitutory restrictions on his discretion. In practice, the 
powers entrusted to the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide as those excrdsed by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, the main distinction being the absence of a Legis¬ 
lative Council. The salary of a Chief Commissioner is 
Rii. 50,000 t but in the case of the Central Provinces, this has 
recently been raised to fiJt, 64,000, m consideristioc] of the 
addition of iJerir to bb Govemment. 


'Phe evolution and existing function-S of the Indian Legisb- KcpUiim 
tures will be dealt with in a separate chapter. But it must be 

4 * * i TCLHSlMtlOfl 

noted here that the onginfll method of legislation^ up to 1S54, iVovtaoct. 
wus by Begulaiion$ Issued by the executive Councils of Fort 
William, Fort St, Gcoigcj and BiUnbay. Some of the early 
Kegulations were in many mpects Complicated arvd intrfoate, 
and it wav soon realized that they were not suited to all die 
Indian races. The various territories subsequently embodied 

at tbf ujne time. The title of CoitiEiiusooer wa* appropnalctl 
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enarted that they atiQuId ootidnuft only ' until Farliaiflent shall 
Dthcrw^ae provide.’ instead af for a f«ed term of twenty year^. 
as OP former occasions. It howevTCr. the catastrophe of 
the Mutiny which enforced the conviction that the adnimistm- 
live functions of the C^ompsiny must oeaae to exish and that the 
Sovereign must stand forth as the sole stjurce of government, 
both in India and in England. HTie legislative measures 
required to accomplish this change are contained in the Act 
of tSsS, which transferred the government, lerritortcs, and 
revenues from the Company to the Crown, declared that India 
was to be governed by and in the ^me of the Sovereign, 
authorised the appointment of an additional I^rindEKil Secretar)^ 
of State, and criattid [he Council of India. Immediately on 
the [Mssing of this Act, Queen Victoria issued a PtocbmatUm 
■U> the I'rinoes, Chiefs, and People of India,* notifying that she 
had taken upon herself the government before admitiistcrcd in 
trust for her by the Company', aptioinhng the Crtn'cmor- 
Genend (r^>rd Canning) to be her first Viceroy, and announc¬ 
ing her accepUncfi of all treaties and engagements made by 
the Company with the Native Ffinces of India. A further 
recc^nition of this transfer of govurtiment, and of the peculiar 
petition held by the Crown in India, wna made in 187^ when 
the Sovereign was empowered by .'\ci of Parliament to make 
an addition to the royal style and title appertaining to the 
"Smperkr crown. Queen Victoria thereupon tvMumed the 
title of Empress of India, and a proclamation to that effect was 
made in a DarbSr held at Ifothi on Januarj- i, tSjy. Since 
that time it has been cuatomaiy in India to use the style 
‘ Queen-Empress' and ' King-Ecn|>eror,| though there appears 
to be no definite authority for the practice. 

The Seat- Under the Act of 185®. ^^tate is the con- 

^ slitutional adviser of the Crown in all matters relating to India. 

He « appointed, like other Secretaries cf State, by the delivery' 
to him of the seals of office. He Inherits generally die 
powtra and duriea which were formerly vested either in the 
Board of Conltn! or in the Com|iany, the DiriiCtors, and the 
Secret Committee in respect of the government and revenue 
of India. He has the power of giving orders to every officer in 
India, including the Governor-Geneml, and of directing all the 
business relating to the government of India that is ttamacied 
in the United Kingdom. Every order or communicaJton sent 

I Tlie toriUJirict a&d<r the govemninil of tie CompMi-y had aliMicly betn 
(fcfliAted to hdd ia vast &r the Crown in the pre^raMc ro the ChaitVJ' 
Act ofiSjJ. 
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lo India must be signed by him, or in his absence by some 
other Sccreurj' of State *, and ever)’ dispatch from India must 
likewise be addressed to him. CX these wide powers and 
duties many rest on his personal responsibility; others can be 
jK'rformed only in consultation with the Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of members of Counal 
is rec^uired. The Secretary of State may act without consulting 
the CouiKil in all matters where he is not expressly required 
by statute to act as ‘Secretary of State in Council * In particular, 
appointments by the Crown are made on his adsice. In the 
ordinary course business not specially reserved is conducted in 
consultation with the Council, and with the active assistance 
of its members, subject lo his general direction. Every oflici^ 
communication proposed to be sent to India must be laid 
before Council, unless it falls under cither of two reserved 
classes. One of these is the class of communications which 
were formerly required to be sent to Indio, by the outhority of 
the Board of Contml, through the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, and these arc consequently still kiK>wn as 
•secret* communications. ITiey are concerned chiefly with 
the making of war or peace, negotiations with foreign powers, 
and relations with Native Stotes. All such papers, whether 
proposed to be sent to India or received from India and marked 
‘secret,’ may be withheld altogether from the knowledge of 
Council. The other class of communications which the Secre¬ 
tary of State may send to India on his own responsibility are 
those which he may decide to be ‘urgent’; but he is required 
to place on record his reasoas for such decision. No matter 
for which the concurrence of a majority of Counol is necessary 
can be treated as either ‘secret’ or ‘urgent.’ In ordinary 
business, for which the concurrence of a majority of Council is 
not required, the Secretary of State is not bound to follow the 
advice of the CouiKil. Of the matters for which the concur¬ 
rence of a majority of members of Council present or voting at 
a meeting is expressly required, by far the most important is 
the making of any grant or appropriation of the revenues of 
Irvdia, for expenditure in India and elsewhere. In practice, 
a general authority is delegated to the Government of IndU to 
sanction any new appointment the pay of which docs not exceed 
Rs. 250 a month, and any revision of esublishmcnt which 

* In OMUtitntionn] theory, the five Priacipnl Secretww* of Suit fon» 
a single office, ukI coMeqneoUj ench ooe of them b conpctcot to perform 
the fnaetiotu of anj of the othen. 
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does not trivol™ an addidonai espenditure of more than 
Rs. 25,000 a year. 

^rhe Council of Indio, as otigirioily coitslUuied by iho Act 
of I $58, consiaitd of fifteen merHtwre, of irhom etghi wen: to 
be appointed by ibe CroaTi and ihe remainder elected by the 
Court of rHrectora from amon^ ihemselves. The tenure of 
offkje yniA ^durinff good behnvHtmr/ and future vacancies 
among elected tnembens were 10 be filled by election by the 
Council. This constitution has been amended by subsequent 
legislation. All the members are now appctinted by ibe Secre¬ 
tary of State 1 the rirdinary tern’> of office is ftrr ten years, which 
may be extended for a further term of five years ' for special 
reasons of public advantage' 5. the number of members may be 
reduced to ten at the discretion of the SecretarTi’ of States at 
leoAt nine of the members must have sen-edor resided in India 
for ten years and must not have left India more than ten years 
before their appfnntjncrtt y a member is disqualified from sitting 
or voting in Parliament. The Secretary of State has a special 
power of appointing not more than three mernbeov ‘havirig 
professional or other peculiar qualifications,’ to hold office for 
an unlimited term ; but this power has not been exercised for 
many years. 

The function of the Council is to conduct:, under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in telatton to the govemmciit of India and the 
correspondence with that country. The Council must meet at 
least once in every week, and five member? must be present ttt 
constitute a quorum. The Secretary of State is Prta-fdent, with 
power to vole and give a casting vote" ^ and he may appoint 
a ViooPresideut * to exercise his ixawers in his absence, but all 
acts done in his absence require his sanction in writing. Every 
official communication pmpfracd to be sent to India, except 
those reserved as ' secret' or ’ urgent,' and every order relating 
to India which is proposed to be made in the United Kingdom, 
must either be submitted to a meeting of Council, or else must 
be placed for seven days on the Cfmncil table for the perusal 
of members before being issued. The Council have a similar 
right to see every official communication reocii'cd from India, 
except such as are rnarked ‘secret-* In financial muttcirs, as 
already mentioned, and in a few other leas important cases, no 
action can be taken without the concutrenct of a majority of 

I Al pnKot (1406) llw Qnmbef of njemhera of Ccraridl 1 * eimti, 

* Each nuMnbcT of Coiaiidl, b order of leoEonty,» ciutomarily atipointed 
to aerre for a j'car ai Yjoe-Prejidenr. 
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ihe members of Council present or voting at a meeting. In all 
other cases, where the Secretap' of State is not bound to defer 
to the opinions of the Council, the necessity for consulting it 
iicrves mainly as a guarantee for deliberation. Foe the more 
convenient transaction of business the Secretary of State is 
empowered to divide the Council into committees, and to 
arrange what departments of business shall be transacted by 
the several committees, under his own general direction. The 
existing committees of Council are seven in numbw, entitled— 

Finance, Political, Military, Revenue and Statistics, Judicial 
and Public, Public Works, and Stores. 

The Act of 1858 further authorized the creation of the esub- oub- 
lishment of the Secretary of State in Council, commonly known ^ 
as the India Office. The original members of the establishment India 
were taken over from the Board of Control and the East India 
House. Their number and their saUries were subsequently 
fixed by an Order in Council, required to be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment ; and no \ariation can be made except by the same pro 
cedure. The Secretary of State, in virtue of his office, has two 
Under secretaries, one permanent and the other parliaroentaj>% 
to whom some of his minor duties are delegated. There is, in 
addition, an Assistant Under-Secretary, who is also Clerk ^ the 
Council For each deporimcnt of business, corresponding to 
the committees into which the Council is divided, there is 
a Secretary' and Assistant-Secretary, with a staff of clerks. The 
Store Department is under a Director-General. Other depart¬ 
ments are those of the Accountant-General, the Registrar and 
Superintendent of Records, and the Director of Funds. 'I^e 
Medical Board for the examination of officers of the Indian 
services, the Legal Adviser and Solicitor to the Secretary of 
State, and the Librarian may also be mentioned. Appointments 
to the establishment are made by the Secretary of State in 
Council; but ‘ junior situations * must be filled in accordance 
with the general regulations governing admission to the Home 
civil service. Somewhat outside the establishment stands the 
Auditor, whose appointment by the Crown must be counter¬ 
signed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who nominate 
his own assistants. But the salary of the Auditor and his 
assistants, as weil as the salaries, pensions, and other charges 
of the entire establishment of the India Office, are defrayed 
from the revenues of India. ^ 

Parliament is supreme over India, as over all the dominions 
of the British Crown. Apart from those attributes 
sovereignty which are dcriv^ from the royal prerogatives 
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Or wtiEcti may have been inheriied from the Mughal crapi^re, 
the general cunsriiuiion of the government^ both in India and 
in England, has been created and regulated by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. Tbe functions of the Gov'cmor-General, especially in 
relation to his Council and his control over the subordinate 
Presidencies, the powers of all local Icgi-slatures and the nesliic- 
tions on those powers, the constitution and jurisdiction of the 
several High Courts, the verj^ existence of the Secretary of 
State and his Council—all alike are based upon statutory 
enactments. Certain general statutei; apply to India, even 
when India is not spcdlically mentioned. But in the ordinary 
course the legislation of Parliament for India is confined to 
Acts nmending the polidcaJ constitution and Acts empowering 
the Secretary of State to raise money by loam The revenues 
of India are not under the control of ParliaOientj though they 
may not be applied to defraying the expenses of military 
operations beyond the frontier without the consent of both 
Houses, except for preventing or repelling actual invasion or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity* Inasmuch os the 
Home charges arc endrely defniyed from the revenues of India, 
the salary of the Secretary of State ojid the expenses of his 
establishment are not included in the annual estimates voted 
by the House of Commons. It is, however, provided that 
detailed accounts of receipts and disbursements, in India and 
in England, shall be laid before Parliament annually, ttigether 
with a report exhibiting the mond and material progress of the 
country. The Home accounis are further subject to e^amina' 
tion by an independent Atidtior, whose report has Ukca'ise to 
be presented to Parliament every year. Finally, in accordance 
with constitutional practice, the Secretary of State, as a minister 
of the Crown, is responsible io crlddsm, and if oeauiion should 
arise to censure, in either House Parliament; and this 
responsibility us shared with the Cabinet, of which he is always 
a member. 


Mention has already been made of the writers, factors, and 
merchants of the East India Company, of whom the Indian 
(jvil Servants of to.day are the direct descendants. Neither 
their training nor their pay was adequate to the administrative 
work which, from the time of Clive onwards, they were called 
on to perform* Clive and Warren Hastings both introduced 
measures for the refonn of the adminbtration, but to Lord 
Cornwallis is due the honour of having reorgonued the service 
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on a footing worthy of its task. By the influence of his own 
upright character, and by the establishment of a liberal scale 
of salaries, in substitution for the official pitunces which had 
previously been augmented from the profits of permitted private 
trade and sometimes by more questionable means, he succeeded 
in establishing that high standard of integrity which is essential 
to the good government of the country. Nominations to the 
Covenanted Civil Service were made by the Directors; aixi the 
Charter Act of 1793 resers'ed to that ser\'ice, as a precaution 
against jobbery, the principal civil offices in India uitder the 
rank of member of Council. 'Fhe service came to be called 
the ' Co\’enanted Civil Service' from the co\’eimnts into which 
its members were required to enter, and by which they bound 
themselves not to trade, not to receive presents, to subscribe 
for pensions, and so forth. In contradistinction to the 
covenanted civilians all other civil servants were said to 
belong to the * Uncovenanted Service,’ but these terms have 
become obsolete. 

In 1800 Ix>rd Wellesley established a college at Fort illtam 
for the instruction of young civil servants on their arrival in 
India. 'Die Court of Directors did not approve of I.ord 
Wellesley’s college; and in 1805 they established a college of 
their own, at Haileybury near Hertford, at which nominees for 
the civil service h^ to go through a two years’ course tjf 
special training before proceeding to India. Nominations to 
the Covenanted service remained in the gift of the iHrectors 
until 1853, when the right was withdrawn by .Xct of Parliament 
and the a|^x>intmcnts were thrown 0|>cn to public competition. 
'Fhe first examination was held in 1855, and in 1858 the 
coll<^e at Haileybury was closed. 'Dte limits of age, and 
other subsidiary conditions of the competitive examination, 
have been changed from time to time, but it has always 
remained open to all rmtural-born subjects of the Crown. 'Fhe 
age limits are at present from twenty-one to twenty-three ’, and 
the selected candidates undergo a year’s sj)ecial training in 
England, which they are encouraged by the grant of an 
allowance to spend at a University. On arrival in India, the 
young civilian is posted to the head-quarters of a District to 
learn his work, and is given the powers of a magistrate of the 
lowest class. After pa.ssing the prescribed examinations 
mainly in law, languages and revenue procedure, he becomes 
a first-class magistrate and is eligible for promotion to higher 

' The age limiu will be from tweoiytwo to twtnty fotir with effect from 
1906. 
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grades. l‘h<j Act of i;^ 3 i which reser\‘cd the principal civil 
appointments to the Covemritcd Civil Semcc^ was not 
applied to the non-regulation ProvinceSh and even in the regu¬ 
lation Provinces public exigencies occasionally required out¬ 
side appointments to be made. The Indian Civil Service 
Act of iS6i legalized these irregular appointments, and sched¬ 
uled the pKJsts which w'ere in the Future to be reservt'd to 
covenanted civilians, 'I'his statute is still in force, but it ho-s 
been modified in one im|>ortant particular which mil shortlj' 
bo explained. 

It is not always fully realized to what a large extent the 
administtation of India is conducted through the agency of 
natives of the countr)-, and how' small is the number of 
European officials. Houghly speaking, about t,aoo English- 
mpn incUidjtiiLfjn^ltarvjaE^cer.sjiud Jithf^-are, emnlav^ jnJhi; 
civil government of j 30 ,o£> 3 ,om people and in the partial 
control of 6o,qjoo*ocio more'. In the time of Lord Cornwallis 
the native agctic)' was notoriously inefiftcient and corrupt, and 
his reorganization of the public service entrusted all officea of 
importance to Europeans. I'he spread of educatioUi. and the 
example and control of Bri^tish officials, have w'Orked a cliange 
in the native citiil service which one of the most satisfactory 
residts of British rule. With the grow th of their efficiency and 
probity the natives of the country' have been given an ei-er- 
increosing share in the task of gosemment, and they now fill 
by far the greater number of the executive, cnaglsletial, and 
judicial poiiti. 1'he change has been brought about in -ieiiieral 
ways. With the development of the Country' and the advance 
cisnlization the adminisnative staff has of necessity' been 
greatly increased. These new po-tts have fallen in the great 
majority of cases to nathe^ of the country'; and the proportion 
of Europeans, except in the highest branches of control, has 

' tijiclnding the ^64 dril durgei crdtnarily helrJ bj tncaibei* pf the 
Imliu Cbfl Sulice, ‘and ucladmg elio nh |XMtl pI miaet importaBa!, 
EiPUly all of wtldl arc held by tuti^Ts, ibere are aboDt ^,700 penoni 
holding pfSaa in [he Htperiar bmtehn of ibe eneciilivc ami JudioiiL KTricv*, 
and unong tbcio there are onty nhptit too ErtropoUie, , . , Nadve officcja 
tnanoj^ by far [he i;natcr part of the tnuLoeif coanected with nil bruoches 
of the Tfvenoe aptl wilh ibe mnltifaiioua ioterciO In load. Nativti dlipMa 
of the gmicf part of the maifbterial work. The dotlea of the clifl coorta 
throegbont India, excrptlog the CPnrtl of ate altpoct entirety 

entnuted to native jndgn. . . . With pcwifalj the oaccptipQ of liilf^land, 
ihele u OP eowitry in Evro^ in Whicb judicial uud necullTe oGSocn iKdre 
■alaHes equal to thPK gives in the '(|»npetior) batiee Civd Swiricc of Ipdit.' 
Sir J. Stradiey, itidia (jrd editionj, pji. 8-3-4. 
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been reduced until their numbers have become relatively 
insignificant. This change was expedited by a rule, adopted 
in 1879, that appointments made in India carrj'ing a salary of 
Rs. 200 a month and upwards should ordinarily be reserved to 
natives of India’, and that no appointment might be made in 
contravention of this rule without special sanction. And while 
Europeans have thus been excluded from all appointments 
except those specially reserved to them, the natives of the 
country have been admitted to a considerable share in the 
higher offices. The introduction of the competitive system in 
1855 threw the Indian Ci«l Seivice open to them ; but owing 
to the religious and other difficulties attendant on a voyage to 
England, the number of Indians who have entered the service 
by this means has been neither large nor representative of 
India generally. Accordingly, an Act of Parliaroait passed in 
1870 provided that duly select^ natives of India should be 
eligible for any of the offices heretofore reserved to the Indian 
Cinl Scmce. 'Fhe regulations for giung effect to this Act 
were the subject of prolonged correspondence and were not 
issued until 1879. 'Hiey cstoblished what was called the 
' Statutory Ci\’il Service.’ *I*he principal features of the scheme 
were nomination by the Ixxal Govemmenus, subject to the 
approsal of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State; employment of the selected officer ^ within his own 
Province; and the ultimate transfer of wie^ixth of the total 
number of Indian G\nl Service appointmente to the Statutory 
Civilians. I'he new system, however, failed to prove a success. 
The higher classes did not as a rule come forward, and many 
of the candidates chosen were young men who, but for this 
opportunity, would haw been content to enter the subordinate 
service. During the seven years following the introduction of 
the sy-stem about sixty persons were appointed under iL It 
was then abandoned in favour of the plan proposed by' the 
Public Service Commission which sat in 1886-7 under the 
presidency of Sir Charies Aitchison, at that time Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. On the [advice of this Commission 
the Civil Service was divided into three branches; the Indian 
Civil Service, recruited in England; and the ProvineW and 
Subordinate services, recruited in India from among natives of 
India. The members of the Indian Civil S^cc are no more 
numerous than to enable them to fill the majority of the highest 
dffices, with such number of less important posts as provides 

' Natives of India indode, for this pmpose, penocs of EnropeaB dcaceat 
bom and domiciled in the coontry. 
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a counie of training for the younger men; the Provincial 
servicesi, styled the Bengal Civil Service, the Madras Civil 
Service, and so on, enjoy the remainder of the important 
executive, judicial, and administrative appointments; and the 
Subordinate services comprise the holders of minor posts. From 
the time of the introduction of this s)'stem the terms * Coven¬ 
anted ’ and ' Uncovenanted' services were abolished- Admission 
to the Provincial services is regulated by rules franted by the 
Local Governments and approved by the Government of India. 
Sometimes it is by nomination, sometimes by examination, and 
sometimes by promotion from the Subordinate service. Many 
of the Provincial and Subordinate service officers are graduates 
of Indian Universities. The members of the Pronneial service 
are, like the former Statutory Civilians, eligible for offices 
heretofore reserved for the Covenanted service. Lists of the 
posts open to them were published in 1892-3: they included 
ninety-three superior appointments (to which some additions 
have since been made), such as Collectorships, I>eputy Com- 
missionerships, and superior Judgeships in the Provinces to 
which they belonged. 'Phe iuti%’es of India have, on the whole, 
shown greater ability in the discharge of judicial than of ad¬ 
ministrative functions, and their special talents have been 
recognized by appointment to some of the highest judicial 
posts. 

Spcdal- .\nothcr striking change which has taken place in the Civil 
lied de- Service of India is the creation of numerous specialized depart- 
partmenu. appointments, which have already been referred to 

in connexion with the \-arious Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. When public education aitd the development 
of the countr)' were in their in(anc>', the control of almost all 
branches of the administration was vested in members of the 
Covenanted service. After the consolidation of the British 
power had been effected, and the Government had set itself to 
the task of improving the administration, educating the people, 
and constructing roads, railwa>’s, and irrigation works, a demand 
arose for officers of special training and experience of all 
kinds. Various departments were from time to time created, 
which now share with the general civil service the multifarious 
duties which arc performed by the Government in India. 
Among, the larger of these services are the Public Works 
Deportment, the Survey of India, and the Postal, Telegraph, 
Education, Police, Salt, Sanitary, Jails, and Civil Medical 
dctMirtments. The same prindples regarding the employment 
of natives which govern the general dvil service have been 
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ii|)plicd to these other deportmenU. Everywhere the Europe^ 
element, consisting in most cases of officers appoint*^ in 
England, is confined within the limits essential for efficient’ 
and guidance. 'Fhc extent to which European agency is 
employed varies with the nature of the work, being 
where special knowledge and acquirements arc needed of 
which the supply in India is still deficient, or where, as in 
the case of the Police, a large measure of European control 
is essential. 
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CHAPTER 11 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

Tbc major Tke following Statement ranges the eight Provinces of India 
I^oviiwci. j„ order of siJte and shows ihcir an:a and population, excluding 
the dependent Native States:— 
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Burma is about the site of Sweden, with nearly twice its 
population, and contains great tracts of forest and jungle. 
The territories administered by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, though smaller in eirtent than Burma,, contain more 
than eight times the number of inhabitants and form the most 
Onerous ol the Provincial charges* This Province nearly 
doubles the population of France, though only three-quarters 
of its shte. The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are 
almost 05 densely populated os Bengal, and contain more 
people than Austria-Hungary in an area less than that of 
Austria alone. The population of Madras and the area of 
Bombay approximate to the population and area of the United 
Kingdom. 

KcgulB- In the last chapter it was explained that the legislative 
disttnetion betweun regulation and non-regulation Provinces 
become obsolete. The administrative systems still differ, 
PrDTijjMi. however, in several particulars; and it will be convenient in 
the first place to describe the goA'cmment of the regulation 
Provinces, and afterwards to explain the special features of the 
ad ministration of the more recently acquired territories, Madras, 

' In ifOfr Anaiii. witb n porUaD of Bencnl, wu eoiurihitHi % new 
Lintciumt-Covtirfiarfliip, iracter tbe ityie of' Eutem Bragol u'd: Axsun/ 
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Bombay S Agra arg t hg four reflation Provinces. 

'Phe principal non-rcgulation Provinces are the Punjab, Burma, 

Oudb, the Centra I Provinces, anti Assam. 

Aa stated in the last chapter, the old Presidencies of Madras Tte bcid- 
and Bombay retain their GoveTnors-tn^Conncil, while Bengal, 
the Uriitcd Provinces, and Eastemi Bengal and Assam are admin- JF^TjUtion 
istered by Lieutenant-Govemers. Business Ls conducted in the I'roTinomi. 
executive Councila of Madras and Boniibay in much the same 
manner as in the Council of the G<JVernior^Gcngml+ The 
Departments are divided between the Governor and hU two 
colleagues, and important matters are dealt with by the Council 
collectively, 'fhe Governor has the right of overnilitig his 
Council in special eases. The Lieutenant-Govcmoifs are solely 
responsible for the administration of their Provinces, and their 
powers are limited only by the law' and the control of the 
Supreme Government, In ail Provinces, as mentioned in the 
l>recedmg chapter, questions of policy or of special imiwrtance 
are submitted for the orders of the Gavemor-General-in- 
Council, and the financial powers of the Ij>cal Governments 
are limited by definite and strict tules. The Secretariats of 
the Provincial Governments are divided into departments, 
each under a Secretary with subordinate officers, as in the case 
of the Supreme GovemmenL Each of the pHncipal dctian- 
ments of the civil seryice is under the charge of an officer who 
Ls attached to and advises the Local Govcmmeni. F'requcnt 
lours of impeetjon keep him in touch with local u'ork. The 
principal executive departmental head^ outside the revenue 
and general administrative departments, are much the same in 
all the large Provinces. In Bengal they are the rnspectors- 
General of Police, Jails and RcgiEiration, the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Inspector^l^nerai of Citil Hoi^pitals, 
the Sanitary Commissioner, and the Superintendent of the Civil 
Veierinary department. There are aUo Chief Engineers, for 
Irrigation and Marine and for Buildings and Roads, who arc 
likewise Secretaries to Government. In nearly all the regulation 
Ih'ov'inces the revenue depaitmenus me administered, under 
the Government, by a Board of Revenue, In Bengal, and till 
recently b the United Provinces, the Board comsists of two 
members’ who are the higbesi officers in the administrative 

* Sud, whkt is i. put (be Gomhay PmiderKy, it hawerfr a d«i- 

r«salaiioci vea, and in CoraiiiListcHier tus Mintwhst f»wcn ilw 

Those menUoDcd below ai ippeftsuninf to tfac oniiiisij CMltiiiiisloncTS t}t 
DlTiiicna 

* A third manber was added in 1903 to tte Board, of the Unitfl 
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branch of the service. In Bcitgal one of thtse b at the head 
of the great department of land revenue, a^d the other at the 
head of the departmentJ of excise, opium, income-tax, &c.; and 
they meet together as a board only for the hearmg of cciliun 
classes of appeals. The United Provinces BW acts more as 
a collective ^^dy, all important questiomi being considered b> 
the whole litjard. Immediately subordinate to the Board in 
both provinces are the iJirector of Land Bccoids and AgTiCiil- 
ture, and the Gommissioner of Excise; and, in Bengal, the 
Collector of Customs and the Opium Agents \ In Madras the 
Board of Revenue has four members, two of whom are Laitd 
Revenue Commisaiooera, one is Settlement Commissioner, and 
the fourth ts Commissioner for Salt, Excise^ Income-tax, and 
Customs. There b no Board of Revenue in Bombay j aivd the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and the Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, and Excise, are there imnie- 
diately stibordinate to the I./ical Government. Law offioers 
are employed by each Local G^wemmenl to advise it on le^d 
questions and to conduct cases in which it b inierestciL 
Tcrritcrtljil The s>T5ium of adminbtratioo in both regulation and non- 
rt^utation Provinces is based on the repeated subdivision of 
Diitok^ territory, each admiruitrative area being in the responsible 
charge of an ofBccr who is subordinate to the officer next in 
ranh above him. The most irnportant of these adminislrativt. 
uniLs is the 'District'; and the most accurate impression of the 
system may be gained by regarding a Province as consisting of 
a collection of Districts, which are usually split up into sub- 
divbions and these again into smaller circles- 

Britbb India contains more than 250 Districts. I'he average 
area of a District b 4,430 square miles, and the average popula¬ 
tion 931,000. The average District is tbits about three-fourths 
of the size of Yorkshire, and its inhabitants number considerably 
more than half the population of that county. The actual 
I>i5tricts rary greatly in sbe and density of population. For 
instance, the Upper Chindnin District of Burma has an area 
of j 9,000 square miles and a population of 153,000 ; M ymen- 
singh, in Bengal, has an area of over 6,ooo square miles and a 
population of nearly 4,000,000; and Vbagapatam, in Mad^, 
has an area of more than 17,000 square miles and a population 


ProriDCes, for m . period of fanr ye*T*, malalj Tuf IV parpoiir of dealiof^ 
irilh Sttlleinat work. 

I 'j'tie piodttction of ■opiuni in Itenpil rad dw Uailxd PiuiLlltiO Is mulw 
tb« Bruirsl Board of Kocaue, wbich worta b ihc latiii Pronace tbroagh. 
m «£tnt at ftbbJpur. 
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of nearly ^pWiOjOoo. Among the major Provinces the Uistncts 
lire largest in Biirma and Madiaif and smsUtest in the United 
Provinces. 

In Madras there is no local officer al>ovc the head of the Conmiit' 
District. Elsewhere a Commisitoner of DivLiion is intermediate 
between the Colteclor and the Gov'emment or the Board of 
Revenue. A Division is a group of several Districts, usually 
from four to stx, of which the Commissioner has the general 
superintendence and in which he also acts as a court of appeal 
in revenue cases. In the regulation Provinces the Commissioner 
is always a senior officeT of the Indian Civil Service. 'Fhc 
Commisaionens of the regulation Provinces, when first appointed 
in under the government of Lord William Buntinclc, 

ejcercised judicial as well as adminisirative and revenue func¬ 
tions, and held periodical jail deJivcHes in the Dbtricts under 
their supervision. These judicial dudes were eventually 
transferr^ to the IMstrict Judges. 

The head of the District is styled in the regulation Provinces 
Collector and Magwtrute. He U the representative of the 
Government in the large area under his charge; in the eyes 
of the people he embodies the power of the state or 
‘ Sarlcan^ and it is to him that lliey primBrily look to redress 
their grievances and to promote their welfare. His twofold 
appellation indicates that he U both the piindpal revenue 
official and the thief magistrate. At one time the two offices 
were sepdiiate. Under the system established by Lord 
Cornwallis In Bengal, which was gradually extended to the 
tjther regulation Prtivinces os they came under British rule, 
the offices of District Magistrate and Civil Judge were united 
in the same person, the jail deliveries being made hy a court 
of circuit. SulKequtmtly the duties of the magistrate were 
sc(>arated from those of the judge, and he was vested with 
limited judicial powers in criminal cases. The Collector dates 
from the time of Warren Hasiings, when the British first took 
over the fiscal administration of Bengal, Bihlr, and Orissa. 

Many years ago, in the United Provinces, Madras, and Bombay, 
the magisterial and revenue functions were combined in the 
same hands, end the same process took place at a later date 
In BengaL 

The Collector Is concerned in the first place with the land 
and the land revenue. The nature of his dudes in this con- 
nexion varies icrith the character of the tenure under which lusach. 
land is hdd. They are specially onerous In Madras and 
Bombay, where the rj-otwiri (cottier) tenure prevails and the 
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revenue is paid by many thousands of cultivators; they are 

in wh« '“«|«Bu,"rin 

fixedW !>“'<* ComwidlU’s pertiunent ® 

Benzal there nre huge govemroenl estates which « manag 
^^lectc. HIS hi also has chanje cC the 
held by the Court of Wards m trust ^ minors 
oersons*. Apart from the duties immediately connected with 
uT^mcni and collection of land revenue ai^ with the 
>-illaKe establishments, the Collector is concerned with all 
matters affecting the condition of the peasan^; he supervises 
the compilation of the periodical returns of produce and pnc«. 
he adjudicates in several Provinces on rent and other di^ut« 
between landlord and tenant; and he makes loans on h^ 
of the Government for agricultural purposes. The Collector 
has also charge of the local administration of exas^ mcomc-tax. 
stamp duty, and other sources of revenue ; and he is 
for the management of the District treaty mto ^hich ‘he 
revenue and other public receipts arc paid, and from which all 

local disbursements are made. . 

Magistrates are divided into three classes according to thw 
— powers. As a magistrate of the first class the Collector, m his 
capacity of District Magistrate, can imprison for two years and 
foi^p to Rs. 1,000; but in practice he 
criminal cases, though he supervises the work of aU the other 
magistrates of the UistricL But his magisterial funrtioris 
extend far beyond the domain of the criminal court. He is 
responsible for the peace of the District and the supprc^ion 
of ^me, and has general control over the working of the 
police. He also supervises the management of the Distnct 
jail in which short-term prisoners are cOTfined. convicts 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment being sent to large 
Central jails, of which there are sev eral in each Province. 

In addition to these two main departments of work, the 
Collector has to interest himself in all matters affecting the 
well-being of the people. In some branches of the administra¬ 
tion his functions are, in consequence of the formabon of 
special departments, such as those of Public Works, Forest^ 
jails. Sanitation, and Education, less direct th« was formerly 
the But even in the matters dealt with by separate 

‘ In ProriDoct »bm there is s Board of Ravenn* that body sets as Conit 
of Wards, la Bunns it hat not hitherto been found neceitaiy to ewablith 
toch a court. In the Punjab the ftmetioos of a Court of 
discharged by the rinaacial Conunbaioiier; and In the Central Pnmnees, 
and in BomUy (since 1905). by the Dhriskoal Coemniasioiiets. 
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departments his active co-opcration and counsel are still needed. 
The municipal government of all considerable towns is vested 
in a committee of the inhabitants, who raise taxes and «pcnd the 
proceeds on roads, sanitation, water-supply, medical relief, 
education, and other public needs. It is the duty of the 
Collector to guide and control the working of these munid^ 
institutions. He is also, usually, the Chairman of the Distnet 
Board which, with the aid of subsidiary local boards, maint^ 
roads, schools, and dispensaries, and carries out sanitary im¬ 
provements in rural areas with funds derived from local rat^. 
The ordinary day's work of the Collector-Magistrate entails 
many other miscellaneous duties, which vary in accordance 
with drcumstances and of which it would be difficult to give 
a complete list. 'Hie Government looks to him for infortimdan 
on all important occurrences which take place in his District, he 
is called on to ad\'ise on general schemes which may be under 
considcrauoo, and he is expected to explain to the people any 
new orders of the Government which they may not readily 
understand. In times of stress and difficulty his duties and 
responsibilities are increased tenfold. If a collision is appre¬ 
hended between Hindus and Muhammadan^ or if an agrarian 
difficulty is likely to result in outrage, it is to his tact and 
firmness that the Government looks to prevent violence, and, 
if necessary, to (juell disorder. Should the District be attacked 
by famine he is responsible for the lives of the^ people; he 
must watch minutely, and keep the Government informed of, 
the progress of events, and must organize and carry out 
measures of rcUef. For the proper discharge of his many 
duties he must be accessible to and intimately acquainted with 
the inhabitants. This acquaintance cannot be gained at the 
desk or on the bench, and accordingly the Collectw-Ma^strate 
spends several months of the year in camp. During his tours 
he inspects the working of the various departments with which 
he is concerned, satisfies himself as to the manner in which 
his subordinate officers are carrying out their duties, ^ 
advises and encourages them in their work. At the same time 
he gets to know the pe^le of all parts of the District, wd they 
have a ready opportunity of discussing their aflEurs with him. 
'Fhe local magnates will visit his lent with some ceremony; the 
rillage elders will come and rfiai with him about the prospect 
of their crops, the assessment of their lands, the opening of 
a new school, some local quarrel regarding a right of ivay, ^e 
dacoity which occurred in the village durii^ the preceding 
summer, and the many other details in which the Sarkir 
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touches their daily life. A Collector of strong ^ sympathetic 
character and irith the gift of insight may gain the strongest 
hold over the affections and imagination of the peas^tr>’, and 
talcs of his sagacity and good deeds will be told in remote 
villages many )*eani after his name has ceased to be borne on 
the dvil list of his Prodnee. 

Two of the most important executive officers of the District 
are the Superintendent of Police and the Civil Surgeon. The 
former, who is almost always a European, is responsible for the 
discipline and working of the police force. In matters relating 
to the detection and suppression of crime and the peace of the 
I>istrict he is under the control of the District Magistrate, but 
he is directly subordinate to his departmental head in so far as 
the internal management of the force is concerned. The 
Cidl Surgeon is (except in Bt>mbay) the head of the medical 
and sanitar)' administration of the District as well as of that 
of the head-quarters town. He supeiA-ises hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, has charge of the vaccination establishment, and is 
the adviser of the Collector in all matters connected with the 
health of the people. He is also, as a rule, in direct charge of 
the District jaiL Another important official is (in Madras and 
Bengal) the District or Local Fund Engineer, who is a servant 
of the District Board and looks after its roods and other 
engineering works. The local organization of Goveniment 
Public Works, Forests, Education, and other special depart¬ 
ments varies in different parts of the countr)’, and the jurisdiction 
of their principal local officers—Superintending and Executive 
Eaigineers, Conservators and Deputy Conservators of ForesU, 
Inspectors of Schools, &c.—does not always correspond wnth 
the limits of revenue Districts. Each District has its law’ 
officer, st)’led the Government Pleader, who conducts the 
prosecution in session trials and sometimes appears fur the 
Government in other cases. 

When not on tour the Collector-Magistrate and the other 
principal officials reside at the head-quarters station, which 
usually adjoins the priiHripol native town. Here are collected 
the Government offices and court-houses, thronged on a busy 
day with a motley crowd of suitors, pleaders, clerks, constables, 
shopkeepers, and peasants. In the head-quarters town will also 
be found the principal hospital and the District jail; probably 
also the largest English school, and perhaps a college affiliated 
to the University of the Province, 

The Collector-Magistrate is aided in his multifarious duties 
by a large staff of subordinate officers, some of whom are his 
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assistants at head quarters and others hold charge of portions ud 

of the Distria. In general the Districts arc split up into * sub- 
divisions’ under junior officers of the Indian Civil Service, or 
members of the Provincial Service styled Deputy Collectors, 
and these again into minor charges bearing different names 
and held by officers of the Subordinate service. The large 
Madras Districts contain as a rule four or five subdivisions; 
in other Provinces the number is usually smaller. In Madras 
and Bengal the Subdivisional officers reside within their 
jurisdiction and have court-houses offices a sub-treasur>’,and 
a sub-jail at their head-quarters; but as a rule the largest sub¬ 
division of a Bengal District is directly administered by the 
Collector. In Bombay and the United Provinces where the 
component areas of the subdivisions are subject to alteration, 
the Subdirisional officers when not touring through their 
charges live at the head-quarters of the District. The Sub- 
divisional officer has under the control of the Collector, general 
charge of the executive and magisterial administration of his 
subdivision. In Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces 
there are smaller sub-district units styled tiiluks or /aksi/s, and 
administered by tahsHdHrs (in Bombay miif»/afdJrs\ who belong 
to the Subordinate service and are assisted in large Wvks 
by deputy or naib faksi/Jars. In Madras and Bombay these 
officers are under the immediate control of the Subdivisiurud 
officer. In Bengal the lowest unit is the subdivision, and the 
Sub-Deputy Collectors a.ssiiit the Collector and Subdivisional 
officers but have no separate charge of their own. The area of 
an ordinary takstl or taluk is from 400 to 600 square miles ; in 
the United Provinces it is smaller than in Madras or Bombay. 

In Madras the taksildar is generally confined to revenue aixi 
general work, magisterial duties being performed by a separate 
officer styled the *stationar)' submagistratc * ; elsewhere the 
taks'tldihrs (or officials who occupy a corresponding position) 
have magisterial as well as revenue functions. The laksildUr 
is assisted by subordinate officers styled revenue inspectors or 
kimuHgos, and the village officials, who are largely hereditar)’, 
complete the list. The most important of these are the head¬ 
man, who collecu the revenue, and in Madras is also a petty 
magistrate and civil judge ; the kamam^ JiirkuH, or /atTfdri*^ 
who keeps the village accounts, registers of holdings, and in 
general all records connected with the land revenue ; and the 
ckaukiddr or village watchman, who is the rural polkeman. 

As will be shown in a subsequent chapter, the Indian village 
* la Northcni ladU ooe futmiri ataally serves a groop of vilUges. 
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organization is of great antiquity, and it still finds its place, 
with the modifications necessitated by the greater control and 
complexit)’ of our governmental system, in the fabric of British 
rule. 

The judicial adminbtration of the country is described in the 
chapter on Legislation and Justice, and it will suffice here to 
mention, in descending gradation, the principal classes of courts 
in the regulation Provinces. These are :— 

(i) For both Criminal and Civil Justice— 

{a) The High Court, which consists of Indian Civi¬ 
lians, British barristers, and native lawy’ers. 

{b) The District and Sessions Courts, manned by 
Indian Civilians and members of the Provin¬ 
cial Service. 

(i) For Criminal Justice only— 

(a) The Courts of the District Magistrate and his 

Assbtant and Deputy Magistrates, nearly all 
of whom are, like himself, magistrates of the 
first class. 

(b) The Courts of subordinate magistrates, who are 

of the second and third class, and who as a rule 
exercise also re%*enue jurisdiction as taksildirs, 
&c, and are, almost without exception, natives 
of India. 

(3) For Civil Justice only— 

(d) Subordinate Judges’ Courts. 

(^) Courts of District Munsifs. 

The Subordinate Judges stand to the District Judge in much 
the same relation as other magistrates of the first class do to 
the District Magistrate, while the position of the Munsifs cor¬ 
responds roughly with that of the subordinate nuigistrac)* on 
the crimiiuU side. Subordinate Judges and District Munsifs 
are almost invariably natives of India arwl arc frequently- 
recruited from the native bar. 

The extent to which the rron-r^ulation system diverges from 
that just described ^-aries in different Provinces in accordance 
with their importance and the progress which they have made. 
The head kX the administration is a Lieutenant-Governor 
in the Punjab and Burmaand a Chief Commissioner in the 

* And, vlaoe 1905, also ia AiaaiB, whidi mnaist' noa-fegsUtioo' b the 
otw ProTtace of Euten Beogal sad Aaaam. 
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Central Provinces *. He governs with the aid of a Secretariat, 
departmental chiefs, and a gradation of local officers. The 
superior oSScers of the general branch of the service form the 
‘ Commission ’ of the Prownce. In former times members of 
the Commission were drawn from a variety of sources, but 
recruitment is now in general confined to the Indian Civil 
Service and officers of the Indian Army*. It is thus an impor¬ 
tant point of difference from the r^ulation system that the 
higher posts are not wholly reserved to the Indian Civil 
Service. The executive head of the District is styled * Deputy 
Commissioner * and not Collector: those of his subordinates 
who belong to the Commission are called * Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners,' and members of the Provincial Service ‘ Extra Assistant 
Commissioners.' With the exception of Oudh, which is under 
the United Provinces Board, none of the non-regulation 
Provinces has a Board of Revenue. In the Punjab and Burma 
the functions of the Board are exerdsed by a single officer 
called the Financial Commissioner. In the Central Provinces 
the Commissioners of Divisions and the head-quarters 
revenue officers are immediately subordinate to the Lxical 
Go\*emmenL The District administration—revenue, general, 
and magisterial-—runs on the same lines as in the regula¬ 
tion Provinces; but the District Magistrates and some of their 
first-cUiss subordinates exercise more extensive criminal juris¬ 
diction. They may be invested with power to try all cases not 
punishable writh death and to inflict sentences of imprisonment 
or transportation up to seven years. Moreover, in the less 
advanced Provinces administrative and judicial fimctions arc 
frequently combined. Thus in Burma the Commissioner of 
the Division has hitherto been the Court of Sessions and the 
principal local Civil Judge, though in some Divisions he u 
assist^ by an additional Sessions Judge. Below his court 
come in c^er the District court, the subdivisional court, and 
the court of the township which corresponds to the or taksii 
of India proper. Tb^ courts are usually presided over by 
the executive head of the area which they serve, though in 
some localities there are separate District Judges. In the 
Punjab, on the other hand, the system approximates to that in 
force in the regulation Provinces, save that the judicial functions 

' Oodh is nader the Lksteoant-Gomoor of the United ProTioecs of Agm 
nnd Oodh; and Siad, at already itated, ooder the Goveraor of Bombay. 

* RecniUDcnt of military o&oen has been diacootioMd in the Pnnjab 
dace 1903. in Amam siooe 1906. Burma ii thos the only major Province 
in whi^ military at well ai OTilian officert are oow reeraited for the Coo- 
miadoo. 
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exercised elsewhere by a District Judge are divid^ between 
a Divisional Judge, in charge of one or more Districts, and 
a local District Judge who discharges less important functions. 
In the Punjab and Lower Burma there are Chief Courts, cot- 
sisting of several judges appointed by the Govemor-General-in- 
Council, and approximating in their constitution and powers 
to the High Courts of the regulation Provinces, In Upper 
Burma, the Central Provinces, Oudh, and Sind the ordinary 
functions of a High Court are exercised by one or more officers 
styled Judicial Commissioners. 

The minor It remains to give a brief description of the character of the 

Province*, jdnimistration in the minor Provinces which have not been 
included in the above account. 'ITie following is a list of 
these: 
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! North-West Frontier Province . 

16 

*,1*5 

1 BritU) (Britith and Adminb- 

icred territory) . 

46 

1-6 

308 

181 

1 Ajmer-Merwifs . 

*•7 

477 

. The Andaman and NkoUr Islands . 


*5 


The first two ProviiKcs arc divided into Districts, administered 
by Deputy Commissioners as in the larger non-regulation Pro¬ 
vinces. The Agents to the Governor-General in BaluchistJln 
and RAjputilna, and the Resident in M)sore, are ex-ojficio the 
Chief Commissioners of British Baluchbtdn, Ajmer-MerwSra, 
and Coorg respectively. The Superintendent of the Penal 
Settlement of Port Blair is Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, while Berilr, formerly a separate Province 
under the charge of the Resident at Hyderabad, has rince 
October, 1903, been attached, for administrative purposes, to 
the Central Provinces. 

The North-West Frontier Province is administered on 
the lines of the parent Province of the Punjab. 'Fhe Chief 
Commissioner is also Agent to the Governor-General for poli¬ 
tical relations with the frontier tribes, and is assisted by a 
small Secretariat. His principal officers are a Revenue and 
a Judicial Commissioner, who correspond, in a measure, with 
the Financial Commissioner and Chief Court of the. Punjab. 
The various departments under the control of separate officials, 
such as the Inspector-General of Police and the Adminis¬ 
trative Medical Officer, are less in number than in a more 
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considerable Province. Public Instruction in this Province 
and in Baluchistan is supervised by a single Inspector-General. 
For judicial purposes the Prosnnee is divided into two civil and 

sessions divisions. v n • • u 

The Province of Baluchistan is made up of (i) Bntisn 
Baluchistan, comprising three Districts; (2) the Agency terri¬ 
tories, which consist of districts held on lease; and (3) the 
Native States of Kaiat and Las Bela. Under the Chief 
Commissioner is an officer who is both Revenue and Judicud 

Commissioner. • i. u 

For the District of Coorg the Resident in Mysore is both 
Chief and Judicial Commissioner. The highest local authority 
is the Commissioner, whose duties extend prartiadly to every 
port of the administration. The internal organization is similar 
to that of an ordinary Briti^ District. Ajmer and Merwara 
are administered by a Commissioner under the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana. Each of the small comixment 
1 Hstricts is managed by an Assistant Commissioner. 

I'hc Andaman and Nicobar Islands derive their administra¬ 
tive importance from the circumstance that the Penal Settlement 
(rf Port Blair is situated in the former. 'Fhe Superintc^ent of 
the Settlement is also entrusted with the genei^ administration 
of the islands, and maintains relations with their wild aboriginal 
inhabitants. He is assisted by a 1 )eputy Superintendent and 
several Assistants, who form the ‘ Port Blair Commission.* 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NATIVE STATES 

The political horizon of the Government of India lengthens 
out far beyond the external frontiers of British dominion. It 
maintains the peace and safety of the seas that wash the Indian 
coasts; it watches the movement of sea-borne trade and the 
commercial uriffi of its neighbours; it studies the coipe of 
events on the borders of Siam, Tongking, Chin^ Russia, ^d 
Persia; it protects the rulers of islands and maritime disUicts 
in the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea; and it maintains a 
fortified outpost at Aden, surrounded by a belt of protected 
territory. Its activities and responsibilities in these more 
distant fields of foreign policy will be dealt with in the next 
chapter, where also some account will be given of the sm^l 
French and Portuguese settlements which still exist in India. 
Here attention will be confined to those States or territories 
which arc not subject to British law, and y-et lie within the 
outer line that the hand of diplomacy has drawn as the 
boundary of India upon the map of Asia. The countries thus 
mapped off, whether ruled by single chiefs or tril^ organiza¬ 
tions. fall under the general desigiution of the Native States of 
India, although some of them, such as NepU, differ in the 
measure of independence which they enjoy, and in other 
material respects, from the prindpalities of the interior. 

The diplomatic line which has been mentioned as including 
all the Slates of which an account is here given, stretches from 
Gwetter Bay, in the Gulf of Oman, to the Mekong river, near 
latitude aa* N. and longitude loi® E. Its extreme point on 
the north is Povalo Sch\’cikovski on the TaghdumbUsh Pdmir, 
a little north of 37® N., while its southern limit is Victoria 
Point (below 10® N.) in the Mergui District of Burma. The 
principal conventions with foreign powers which have estab¬ 
lished this international cordon round India are those with 
Persia in 1871 and 1895 ; with Afghanistan in 1893 and 1895 ; 
with Russia in 1895; with China in 1890, 1894, and 1897 ; 
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with France in iS96 and 1904; and several engagements with 
Siam extending from 1868 to 1894. 

Within this frontier, which marches with Persia, Afghinistin, 

Russia, Tibet, China, and Siam, lies an area estimated at more 
than 1,800,000 square miles, inhabited by about 300,000,000 
people. On the west the Persian Makrin bwder runs from 
Gwetter Bay, through Jalk, to the Koh-i-Malik Siah, whence 
the ^Ughan line continues east along the desert sands of 
Nushki as far as the Sarlat range. Thence the line, usually 
called the Durand line, goes north through Chaman wd 
Domandi tiU it reaches Mount Sikaram, in the Safed Koh 
range, above the Peiwar Pass. The Britbh-Afghan border here 
turns east to Land! Khaita in the Khyber Pass; then, 
resuming its northerly direction and lca\’ing Kafirisiln to the 
Amir, it follows the Wakhan frontier to Povalo &hveikos^i, 
in longitude 75® E., where three empire^ the British, Russi^, 
and Chinese, meet. Nature then interposes a scientific 
frontier along the Muztagh (Karakoram) range and the 
Himala)-as, until the Brahmaputra is crossed on the north of 
Assam. Unexplored and uncivilized tribal country guar^ the 
northern limits of A.S5am and Burma from the intrusion of 
peaceful surveyors or hostile visitors, until the upper basins of 
the Irrawaddy and Salween are reached, and then, at a fixed 
point north of Sabu Pum (as® 35' N.; 98® 14' E.), ^icntific 
survey and diplomatic agreements resume their operations and 
trace the British-Chinesc border along the side of Yiirman. 

Kokang falls to India; and from the point where the Chinese 
frontier is left, down to the mouth of the Nam Huok, the 
possessions and spheres of influence of France and Great 
Britain are divided by the Mekong river. The rest the 
frontier, from the Mekong to the mouth of the Pakchan m the 
Malay Peniasula, has been clearly defined by various agree¬ 
ments with Sianu c. . 

India, l)'ing within the limits thus defined, comn^ of two 
parts, British India and the territories of Native chiefs, or to 
use the more common phrase. Native Stales. Parliament in 
the Interpretation Act of 1889 (5a & 53 Viet-* cap* 3 « < India,' 
sec 18) has adopted the following definitions : ‘The expression brt^Ui 
British India shall mean all territories and places within Her 
Majesty’s dommions which are for the lime being govern^ by 
Her Majesty through the Governor-General of India, or 
through any Gov*emor or other officer subordinate to the 
Governor-General of India. The expr^ion India shaU mean 
British India, together with any territories of any Native Prince 
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or Chief under the suzerainty of Her Majesty, exercised 
through the Govemof-General of Indiii, or through any 
Guvemor or other officer subordinnte to the Governor-Genera] 
of India.' Wt may say, then, that the Native States consist of 
lerriiory in India, not being within His Majesty's dominions 
yet under his suzerainty, which in the case of 175 States^ 
irvciuding these of the greatest importance, is excfCUied by the 
Supreme Government, and in the case of the remainder, 
Ttumbertog about 50a, is entrusted to the Provinciaf Govern¬ 
ments. The most obvious test of dominion is supplied by the 
constant action of courts oftaw^ lu whose name do writs nin 
and in wb<nrn is jurisdiction over the territory vested ? The 
courts of British India rest upon the law of Parliament and the 
legislative powers which that kw has entrusted to British 
authorities in British India, whereas the courls which ad minister 
justice in any Native State exist under the authority of the ruler 
of that State. This authority, it must be remembered, is not 
impaired by the sanction, exprcits Of implied, given by such a 
ruler to the eskblishment within his territory of courts intro¬ 
duced by the executive authority of the Govcmor-Generol'in- 
Council, for such courts are in theory the courts of the Native 
State* In other words, the jurisdiction sometimes exercised by 
the Government of ludia in a protected State is, from the 
British’Indian point of view, ettra-icrritoriai, and is pan of the 
internal sovereignty tjf the State, in which the British Govern¬ 
ment has a share by treaty, cession, or other lawful means. Its 
existence does not convert suzerainty into dominion. Isomc- 
times a question arises whether this or that block of territory 
in India is or is not within British dominion, and the Privy 
Council has more than once been appealed to on this point. 
In particular, doubts have occurred a.s to whether the British 
Crown possesses territorial dominion, and not merely 
suzerainty, over KllhiJIwjlr, the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, 
and those <9f ChotA Nflgpur. Whether or not a soKslled 
Native State is what it to be is a question of fact 

which, in the absence of a legal decision, muitt be settled by 
the present action of the British paramount ^lOwer. If the 
persomt w ho reside in the territorial otsl, not being by birth or 
naturalirajion British subjects, arc treated by the courts of 
India as foreign subjects, it may be condiided that the country 
to which they belong is a Native State. 

'Fhe position of the territorial chief, or ruling authoriiy, is 
of less importance. The status of the territory and not th^ of 
its ruler is the essential point. The generally accepted view is 
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ihat sovereignty is diviaiblcj and that itt aliribuits, such as the 
right to mate war or peflce^ the right of foreign nugotuitioii, the 
right to legisiflie, the right to administer civil and criminal 
justice, and so forth, are capable of division, T he su^'cretgn 
who enjoys all these rights is alone indepcndenti and. in India 
the accepted susennniy of the British Crown involves a ijar- 
tition of the aggregate of such powers between the aiiKerain md 
the prince- Accordingly no ruler of a Native State can be 
described as ‘ tiidependcnL.^ 

Information in respect of the area, population, revenue, and 
other details regarding Native States will be foiirvd in 
AppcndiK. The statistics there given invite some remarks, 

The area outside direct British dominion is enormous (more 
than S a 4,000 square miles), hut the |}opulation {&S,000,0*0) af Native 
is vastly inferior to that of British India, and luu moreover 
suiTered diminution in the last decade. The arid tracts of 
RiJpuUma and Baluchistin, the States embedded in the 
mountainous tracts of Ncuthem and NorthAVestem India, and 
many O'f the small principalilies In the forests and hills of 
Central India and the ranges of the Ghats account in some 
measure for this difTerencc. ITie relegation of so many Slates 
to inhospitable and unproductive regions was the natural 
consequence of the presmire of invasion and conquest, as each 
successful invader dron‘e back those who opposed oT fled 
before him into tracts w'hich were sufficient to support txis' 
tence and yet not rich enough to afford plunder. At the same 
lime B]Sf> some of the fairest portions of indiau territory lie 
within the Native States, My-^re possess^ a fertile Si>il and 
vTkluable mineral ores, HyderSbfld is oonsiderable in area and 
rich -in iron and coal-fields. Banjda as the garden of Gujarat. 

Kashmir is one of the most favoured countries In the world as 
regards scenery, climate, and natural capabilities- The tern, 
tones not under British dominion ore thus often i-aluablc, and 
their geographical position frequently lends them importance. 

If the collective extent of the Native States strikfs the i^e, 
the multiplicity of sepaiale stA^reigniics is even more notice^ 
able. Many of them are very small. 5<ime of the chiefs exer¬ 
cising authority over only a few villages. Thus in Rajputa^ 
the area of LSwa is but 19 square miles; Central India, 
especially in Baghelfchand and Bundelthand, contains several 
very' ]jcUy territories ; the Simla Hill States are little more than 
small holdings; and the same feature is to be seen in the 
KithiSw Of and Gujartt gn>ups of Bombay, Equally rcinarkahle 
is the irregular geographical distribution of the pnncipaJiticjk, 
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Bengal, in the fortmiaat raiik of Indmn ProvincfiSf has now only 
twenty-six States, mewt of them of small account, in direct rela¬ 
tions with its Government, against thirty-four in the Fun jabr The 
United Provinces count only two, Ram|}ur and Tehri, while 
Madras has but five, against 554 attached to Bombay. Even 
in the large Agencies directly subordinate to the Government of 
India, there is a marhed contrast between the partition of RSj- 
put.^ under twenty rulers and the 14® separate States or estates 
into which the Central India Agertcy is divided. The explanation 
of these irregularities lies partly in the policy pursued by the 
British at various rimes, and portly in the course of events over 
which they had no control. In some jiarts of India a stronger 
power hod made a clean swKp of upstarts, and even of ancient 
petty dynasties, before the British advanced. 'Ilius, in the South 
of India, the Nirttm of HyderSbad, the Naw 3 b of the Carnatic, 
and the Muhammadan usurper of Mysore had cleared the 
ground, while even in Travancore the ruler hod bound up 
a number of petty chiefships into one, unit, slrorig enough to 
resist the encroachment of its neighbours, IVhen, thereforei, 
the Carnatic fell under British control and I'ipO Su 1 t 3 n was 
finally overthrown, large united terntories had to be disposed 
of, cither by annexation or by restitution to a former dynasty. 
The work of consolidation had here been accomplished by 
others before the British introduced their syatem. On the 
other hand, Central India ctmlinued to the last a scene of dis¬ 
order and contest, owing to the policy of non-intervention, 
until the British Government cried holt and the swords of 
adventurers were perforce sheathed: then the spoils were 
su^ered to remain in the hands that held them. In Bombay, 
again, the Peahw^s authority hod been weakened, and terri¬ 
tories were constantly changing rulers up to the moment when 
the Maritthi suprremacy was overthrown at Kirkee. The 
British had by that rime changed their policy of non'-interventton 
for one of political settlement. They accordingly proceeded at 
once to recognize the itatas fua in the disturbed areas of 
XathlAwir and Gujamt which the)- did not bring under British 
dominion. There was no general inquiry into titles, nor was 
pause given for the consolidation of States by the will of the 
Ktrongest. Existing acquisitions were recognized once for all, 
and the political situation, ruffled as it was by the storms of 
war and aggression, w'as in a moment petrified. On the other 
hand, in ports of India which were at that rime regarded &s 
beyond the British sphere, the prt>oess of natural consolidation 
went on. Thus in the Punjab, although the cis-Sutlej chiefs 
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were protected^ lUnjU Singh was left to swallow up his oiher 
neighbours as he pleased Accordingly, the anneMiion of the 
Ijihore kingdom in t849 brought a large and compact tern- 
tory under British dominion, the (jrincipfllities that formerly 
chistered there having already been subdued by the Sikh 
ruler. Political as well as physical geography bears witness to 
the stress of destructive forces through which a country has 
passed. The volcanic ori^n of some of the political groups 
shown in the Appendix is clearly revealed by the number 
of fragmentary States that still subsist in those pom of India 
where chaos reigned longest. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the majority ofDir^w 
Native States ore of imwlem origin. Their source or longevity ^ 
is, however, im longer a question of vital interest The impor- cioit ind 
lant fact for them is their admission into the politital syttein of modrtn. 
the British protectorate, and the assurance by statute (11 & a a 
VicU, cap. 106, sec, 67) that all ‘ treaties made by the said [East 
India] Company shall be binding on Her Majesty,' to which 
may be added the solemn declaration, contained in the 
of adoption conferred after the Mutiny upon every important 
ruling chief, that Her Majesty is 'deartius that the Govern* 
meats of the several Princes and Chiefs of India who now 
govern their own territories should be perpetuated^ and that 
the representation and dignity of their houses should be con¬ 
tinued/ Moreovet, in the celebrated Prockmaiion of 185$, 

Queen Victoria declared that * We desire no extension of our 
present territorial potssessions j and while we will permit no 
aggression ori our dominions or our rights to be attempted with 
impunity, we shall allow no encroachments on those of others. 

Wt shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes 
as our own j and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that sodal advancement 
which con only be securt^ by internal paice and good govern¬ 
ment/ Nevertheless, in riew of former controveiries, especially 
those excited by the application of the doctrine of lapse:, it is 
desirabk to take a rapid survfjy of the principal Native States, 
in Older to indicate those which were in existence when the 
Company obtained from the Mughal emperor, in 17651 jhe 
Ihwfini of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa. Such jm examination 
will serve to explain the material out of which the map of 
India os it exists to-^y was originally formed, 

KalAi, which occupies a very important posarion on the Kalii. 
wcslem flank of British India, had then already shaken off the 
control of TTelhi. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
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ti5 KMfi was if^rtimUy mdepcndeni. LiUt;r thft Heramn 
imodcn Madir Shih, awiexea the whole of the 
torEes west of the Indus ? and after his death Ahmad hhlh, 
Durraiu, ffitabILsbed his supretnaej over Kabi, but was ol^ge 
to leave a member of the ruling family m possession ^ its 
territories, 'I'he Ihjrrani supremacy, however, sat so ^hdy on 
the Khan that the British entered into relations wi^ lum dur 
Itig the Afghan War of ; and in 1854, dnnng theXnmean 
X, they strengthened this alliance, there^ter suhsthuirng 
British protection for formal dependetiqf on kibul. North ot 
the area knoviTi os Balnchistln lies a rugged country, mainly 
inhabited by PMhln tribiss, through whose p^jua wave after 
mve of conquest has flowed without affecting the imemal indc 
pendence of its inhabitants, Kashmir was no doubt nr^reat^ 
hy the British after Ran jft Singh had annexed it to the I unjab; 
but Gulab Singh, upon whom he had conferred Jammu, be¬ 
longed to a family of Dogr* Rijputs whkh had long rubied over 
this mountainous trttct. Jammu then, to which l^mir wi^ 
attached by the British Government in i 34 ^, “ lockoned 

as an old principality. The Slate of Nepll as now i^isting 
ofose horn the subversion of previou-S Xewir dyriasUes by the 
pTcseniGufkha house in T769 ; the Tibetan families which now 
rule in Sikkim and Bhutan date from the shtteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. South of the mountain harrier of the Hima¬ 
layas then; are Native States still held hy rulers nf ancient 
origin. Manipur, ruled by a N 3 g 4 family which adopted 
Hinduism in 1714. faitly held it; own against the Burme^ 
until it was rescued from further danger by the treaty made m 
iSj 6 with the king of Ava. Gooch Bchir w« established four 
centuries ago by Its Koch R^jSs, and although it suffered heavy 
losses of territory at the hands of the Mughals and Bhutanese, 
it still remains a fragment of an historic principality. Con¬ 
quest, and the disorders which preceded it, have wiped out 
numerouj; chiefships which once existed in the United Pro¬ 
vinces : but Rimpur, although re-created by the British after 
the cession of Rohilkhand in 1 Sot, is held by descendants of 
the Rohilla Afghans who founded a prindpality there in the 
early port of the eighteenth century. Bahawalpnr, the largest 
State (territorially^ in the Punjab, represents an oflshoot of 
Muhammadan conquest from Sind 1 FatiJla, NilbliAt jTnd, and 
KapOrthala are the chief of the Sikh principalities saved or 
restored by British intervention; while a number of the prfty 
R.ljput States in the hills can trace their origin to a period 
anterior to the Mughals. 
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RA/putSna, the Alxide of Cbicfst has. by virtue cif \Ia in- RijpDtani. 
hospitable deserts and the prcitcctiun of the Ar^vaSH Hills..' 
given secure shelter to the most ancient Hindu houses. I’he 
victory of Blbar at Slkri in [527T the attempts of Akbor to 
establbih his supremacy by means of niaLnmoniaJ aJliances, 
andt later on. the intrusion of the MaritliJa and Ptndiris 
effected gnaU changes in the lenitorial arrangement of the 
Riijput clans and dynasties: but through oil these sufferings 
sei'entcen States have preserved their political earstence. n'he 
chief of these arc Udaipur (Mewfir), Jaipur. Jodhpur (Mflrw9r). 
and Bikaner, The two jSt States of Bhanitpur and Dholpun 
and tile Mulmmmadan principality of Tonk, which was seized by 
the celebrated Binditri leader., Amir Khin, alone represent the 
inclusion of idiertii, drawn into Hajputina by the shock of the 
e^tploston which shook to the grotind the empire of Delhi. 

The Case Ls for diiferent wdih the tcmtoriul area known as the Cen- Centrui 
trtl India Agenc>v Here the whole andent |>oliticat s>'stem wom 
wrecked, and the country redistributed as the pr«e of violence 
and disorder, 'Ihis large tract imiled attack from north and * 
south. The MaHtthls, headed off on the cost by the Muham¬ 
madan State of Hyder^b^d, and obliged by want of foiagc to 
avoid the desert tracts of KJijputana, pushed up the valleys of 
the 'ffipti and the NorbadS rivers and pursued their way across 
the Satpurfl and Vindhyan ranges in search of spoil. As they 
moved north they left belund them soldiers of fortune, favourites 
of the Peshw'A, and ad^'enturous tipirits, who settled themselves 
in the country. Sindhio. w^ho bei^e mlcr of Gwalior, Holkav 
of tndofo, the BonwBfS of Dhar and Duwis, were the mostsuc- 
ccsiUul comnmnderv of such colonies, while many petty States 
and mediatized estates are aUo relics of these plundering and 
lawless immigranFs, Into the same area descended other 
spoilers from the north, os, for instance, the Afghin who 
founded the State of Bhopll, and the Pind^ who aeized Janr^. 

Almost all ruling chiefs in this part of India are of modem 
origin, sprung from the anarchy which the Britbli tolerated 
after the battle of Bujcar because ibcy were on^rious to avoid 
increasing their responsibilities. Nevertheless, even here may 
be found chiefs of a respectable antiquity. The BundelSs of 
Tehri or Orchh^, in bundetkhond, lost heavily at the hands of 
the Martitb.'bi; hut they preserved their independence, oiid 
their antiquity was recognized by the British when, in later 
years, the question of lapse was raised on the failufe: of male 
heirs. IJatil was an offshoot of Tehrt, and among the smaller 
estates one a few held by aboriginal chieftains whoK orKostora 
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ktpt their ancient fDoihold in forest and hill twcta until the 
British peace tcj-is pniclaiTrcd., Further esiitt m BitghelthftrtJj 
the State of Rewah has a less chequered histor)'j and ia nilcd 
by a RSjput of arycient lineage. 

ItombAf If the survey of the ^Jative Stales is corttinued to the west^ 
It be seen: that Bombay reiicmbles Central India in the 
traces of dLsintegratiun and disorder left by the elj^hteenth 
century^ In no part of India is there a greater iiTiriety of prin- 
cipalitieSi the bulk of them being of modem origin. There 
are, however, several Rsjput houses that have long held rule 
here. The Jadejas of Cutch were established in that secure 
l>eninsula, behind an arm of the sea and the deserts of Sindr at 
the close of the fifteenth century. From Ctitch and from Rajput' 
Ana there waa. In the distant ^mst, an ovirrflow into KsthlSvrar 
and GujarAL Yet even in Kathiiwilr, lying off the usual path 
of invasion, the premier stale, Junagadi, represents the 
comparatively modem inirusian of Muhammadan.Sh. Afghans 
and BAhis rule farther east at Palanpur and Rsdhanpur, while 
Cambay witriesfics ihe successful effort of the (kmily of the 
iIQbahdilr of AhmadibAd to esiabl^h itself on the hreiik-up 
of Mughal lute. Fanher south a Sestxiia of the Udaipur clan 
is settled at I>hHnint|>ur. More intere^ititig traces of ancteiit 
history are to be fount! at Suchiu, Janjlm, and Jafaribad, where 
chiefs of a foreign ancestry, descended from Abyssinian ad¬ 
mirals of the Heccan fleets, sbll remain in the enjoyment of 
ruling powers which they received before the break-up of the 
Mughal empire. But, ojj has already been said, the majority 
of the Bom^y Slates w ere founded by Mar&thA-s in the general 
scramble for power, when the control of the J^eshwAs lasted 
weak, in the middle of the elghicenlh century'. The most 
imjMirtant of these ia the leiriiory of the Baroda Gaikwflr, 
which, though in direct relations with the Government of India, 
is geugiaphically a part of ibe Bombay PrcsidcrKiy. Kolhftpur 
also deserves mention os being nikd by a chief who traces his 
descent (through ad«>ptlon) &om the great Sivaji, A few abori¬ 
ginal chiefs, BhTls or KolL'i, exercise an enfeeblL'd uuthoH ty in the 
Dflngs DJid the hilly country'that fringes the .Mahl and the Nar- 
liadA (Rewah) rivers, llie Khaiqjur State, in Sind, is a surviviil 
of the former rule of the Baluchi Tfllpur Mlrs in that province. 
Hyderabad In the Centre of the l>eccan, Hyderabad, the premier State 
of Indio, fillii a large space on the map. Since its rulers held 
tjfl&ce as Silbahdars or prrjvinciid governors of the Delhi empire^, 
and entered into aUlance with the East India Company on 
their own account when the emperor was a mere puppet in the 
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Kiinds of the ihejf may fairly be regoj^dcd as <i#tab- 

lanhed and legitimate princes when the BritLsb irtipreiniicy ctini' 
menced. Mysore, the next biggest prindpA^ity in the Sciutb, is 
n mcktctn creation in so far a£i it was restored by the British in 
1799, after the capture of lijcrin^pamm, and again in 1881, 
when the regular succession had failed. But it h'bs a revival 
of the former rule of the Hindu MVideyars, whose existence as 
princes dates back to the fifteenth century, although suppressed 
during the usurpation of Haidar All and his son TiptL The 
States in direct reiations with the Government of Madras nre 
few andi with the exception of ^’r^^varKo^e, unimportantT because 
the southern [wt of the Kcnirufula was the scene of prolonged 
struggle during which none but strong lowers could protect 
themselves, and the work of comolidatiou had preceded the 
final shock of arms, in which large territorial units fell to the 
victor as the fruits of conquest. The wars fought involved the 
very existence cif the combatants^ and the States which still 
survive threw in their lot at an early date with the jxjw'er which 
eventually aubdued ihc Carnatic and Mysore, 'I'nivancore and 
Cochin tiuty cbjin to be ancient, since they can trace their 
existence to a ]jeriud w^hich preceded the struggles between the 
French and the English ; and the small of SaiidOf carritsi 
the memory back to an early time when l^Iaritha adventurers, 
first in the service of BijApur and afterward^ on their ow^n 
account, acquired principalities in Southern India. The Cen^ Ctiural 
iml Provinces chiefs ate largely Rajputs, or sfft-dnanf Rajput^ 
ruling over populations in which the aboriginal element Is 
strong; and the Shan States are fragmentary relics of a dominion 
which once extended widely over Burma proper, 'fhe Slates, 
or 'I'ributar}' Mahals, attached to the ChotA Nagjnir and Orissa 
Commiiisionenihips of Bengal ore of much the same chameter 
os those in the Central Provinces, and, like them, were pre¬ 
viously subject to the Hhonsla RAjAs of NAgpur, 

'I‘he policy pursued by the Government of India in its rela- Hrituii 
tiorts with the Nativ^e princes lias been modified at vnriims 
limes in order to aiia|>t itself to the changing conditions oF the fH>n pie- 
suceraiu and the protected pavweni. At one lime a sharp line 
of disrinctlon was drawn betw'een ancient and modem States, 
or those classed os independent and those reckoned subordi¬ 
nate or dependent, ‘fhe brief sketch just given suflioea lo 
show that under the Hinsfllayas, in the dt^ien tracts of Raj- 
puiAno, in the forests and mountnitKHts tracts <jf the Peninsula, 
and in prorirKSss which lay remote from Delhi, there existed 
it (air number of ^^rirmipalities in which the l4x:al authr>rity was 
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lolerated, if not rcspedtud, hy the ceitlral govern nieni before 
the Eait Indi;i Coijipnny cntertiiined my idea of widespretid 
donimioti. At the !ianie lime it La a fact dtal the British gained 
liitle help from thdr predecKrtora in sohirtg the difficult protk 
lem of maintaining rtierwU)' relations n'iih the Native princea. 
The foundations of the present p<j!itical system are not rooted 
in the past. The administration of the country' under the 
direct dominion of the Klng-Empcmr owes much to former 
rulers of India, and particularly to the genius of Ahbar; hut 
the protectorate is almost exclushely the creation of the last 
century and a haU; and has been built tip* like Brirish India 
itself, out of the ruins left by the Mughal empire. The Mant- 
thifif who for a few years seemed likely to succeed to that 
empire, hod no Idea of rijspcct for the rights of others, or of 
duty even to their own subject^. 'Fhey used their armed forces 
t(j cjtiract revenue at the spear's point, and regarded surerainty' 
39 merely conferring upon them the right to levy cAatt/A or 
a fourth part of the reii’enue. 

It is impossible Uj give more than a bare outline of the 
situation when the Mughal empire finally collapsed, on the 
assossinalion of Alamglr II m 1759. The salient historical 
features arc the entire break-up of the old Delhi empire in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, its reconsmictiofi'by Akbar, 
and the final collapse of Mughal authority, leaving the whole 
country a scene of chat>s and disorder. In the reign of Mu-, 
hammad Tughlak (1325-51) the rule of T>elhi extended oicr 
the greater part of the Peninsula. But the extravagance and 
folly of the Sultln, hi* exactions, and above all his forcible 
removal of the inhabitants of Delhi to Daulatlhad, caused his 
own troops tu rebel and drove the provinces into revolt, and 
the whole country was once more sjilit up into Ictcal states. 
'Hie Carnatic Rdyls established their famous kingdom of 
Viyayanagar j the Rajas of Wisnmgal, about ga miles from 
Hyderab^, recovered their old ptisseisionw from the empire; 
while the Muhamnuidan power of the Bahmanis aatiefted its 
itvdepcndcnce in the Tkccan, and mode its capital first at Cul- 
harga in 1347* and in the next century at Bldar- line Bah- 
luojii kingdH:>m broke up, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century', into tlte five separate States of Btdar, Ahmodnagar, 
Biyipur, Berir, and Goiccmda. So long as the Hindu kmgdom 
t)f Vijayanagar coctstituted a danger to them, some sort of 
combination enabled these states to hold their own, and they 
succeeded ih destroying the |xjwcr of the Hindus at the decisive 
battle of Tilikota in But when thLs danger had passed 
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the Muhammadan Stales quarrelled aittfinig themselves, and so 
Queried the way for the rise of the Martliha poww, which won 
its first suciiasises agaiost Bijapiif- 
At the of Altbar m tgs^ 

kingdoms in the central and northern parts of India. Ciujarat, 
Khilndffih, Sind, Kashmir, and fkngal were under separate 
Muhammadan dynasties; Rijput houses nikd m Rajputlno, 
Hundelkband, and Baghelkhand; and rumertAis petty states 
under the HimSlayaa existed ns independent fio^iereignnes. 
The problem which Akhi^ (1556-1605) was calkd u|Hjn 
to solve Wiijs in many respects the same as that which, two 
centuries later, presented itself to AVarren Hastings and his 
successors. The country was broken up into territorial frag 
ments t siboiild the whole of them be brought under one uniform 
dominion, or should the tie of suJteniinly sutficc ? Akb;iT solved 
it in his own fashion. He brought his mvm subordinates to 
order, recovered most of the former domimons of Delhi, and 
irnn^duced a just admlmsiratlon. He parcelled the country 
out into great provinces, and each province or snM included 
the Native States wnihin it. Rajputana was^ however, able to 
preserve much of its independence. It bent before the storm, 
and its ancient families, vdih the exception rif Udaipur, formed 
matrimonial alliances with the imperial house. Kbiindesh, 
Clujatit, Bengal, Kashmir, and Sind were conquered ; and 
attention was then turned to the Deccan, where the Muhamma¬ 
dan States had now been reduced to three—Ahmadnagar, 
bij^pur, and Gciconda. Akbar's liand fell heavy on Ahmadna- 
gw i but the kingdom wus not finally absorbed till the time of 
his grandson, Shah Jshiin, who also weakentjd BiyapUf and 
Golconda. 

When at lerngth AuiangKeb was free to complete the 
work begun by Akhar, he found that he had to reckon with 
Slvajl as well as with his Muhammadan rivals. His military 
commanders made a fatal mistake. After exchanging a few 
blows with the Masilhils^ they imprudently came to terms with 
them. Siviijl was reCtJgmited os KAji and oUowird to turn his 
army against Biyipur. Aurangaib finally t^iok the field himu^lf^i 
and destroyed Hijjpur in and shortly afterwards Cp^ 

conda, ov'crTunning the country os far south as lanjore. 1 he 
.Marflthfls meanwhile had been turned into implacable enemies 
tjf the empire by the cruel treatment of Sivajt’s son, whom the 
emperor captured and pul to death, and the dosing scene of 
the life of Aurangicb wfts his inglorious retreat to Ahmadnagan 
"I’hesie operations impen'erished the treasury of the empire. 
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destroy^ ^fu[uLtnmadln Stateri which might have ser\'ed as 
breakwaters against the tide of hCar^thl in^Usien^ and spread 
duiorder thnunghout the oountrj-. I'hc home policy of Aurang- 
zeb even more ill-judged. His bigotry alienated the 
Hindus, whom Akbar had conciliated, and the iievcrity of hia 
measures against the Rajputs was never forgotten. After the 
reign of Aurongzeb the empire began to fall to pieces, Kfldtr 
Shah, attracted by the jewels and treasures which the imperial 
house had amassed^ inii'ajded India and pK.Tmitted a general 
massacre of the inhabiEants of the Capital In BajI Ra*i 

FeshTS'fl, who was now head of the hfar^thJs^ saw his op^xtr- 
tuniiy and trxjk it. Hu and hii successor, B^Ujg Rao Reshw'i, 
continued the war against their Muhammadan neighbours, and 
MarSth^ cavaity advanced into Bengal and the home districts 
of Delhi* \^'hilu this danger from thu Skiuth confronted the 
empire^ Ahmad Shah, Durrilnj^ in^^cd India from the north¬ 
west and ftimpleted the ruin of ibu capital in 1757, repeating 
the horrors of Xildlr ShAh^s invasioru It will thus be seen that 
the Mughal umperurs had a clear field before them when Akbar 
established his grip on India Their policy^ howes'cr, was 
destructive so far o-s the Native States were corujemcd. 'i'hey 
aimed at dominion and not at suttiraijitj’. They' did not uvun 
spare the [xincipalities of their ethreiigiunists in the ^uth* 
and when their empire fell thu whole counlr)' relajMed into 
wi>rae confusion than that which prevailed after the death of 
Muhammad Tughlak. 

The MarSth^s enhibited few of the redeeming features of 
Mughal rule. 'I’hey quarrelled among themselves and thu 
absence of all discipline in their armies rendered thdr visita- 
tiQn.*^ a scourge to thu countries which they overran. Plunder 
and not the restoraiion of order was their declared [x> 3 ic)% 
Furturuitely for those upon whom the task of rtroonjjiruction 
van to fall, the MarAthAs provoked* by their invasion of the 
Punjab, the vengeance of Ahmad ISh^h, whoinllicted a crushing 
deCeat upon them at Fintpat in ijdr* where, according to 
report, nearly ?ao,ooo Hindus were Itjff dead on the field of 
battle. Thereafter the MarithA confederacy eitistcd only in 
name i and ifie policies puniued by its chief leaders, Sindhia, 
Holkar, and the Bhonsla of Nigpur, often brought their rorces 
into oollision with each other* jVhmad ShJh retired with hiii 
Afgh-tn and Persian levies to his own countr)’, and left others 
tu settle the fate of IndiiL It then became evident that period-s 
of dissolution and dlsordur are also periid!! of gravitation, llic 
MarAthl territorial chiefs. Jealous of the central authority at 
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PiM>na, and cjuarretlmg among theimelvra for ihe spoil, were 
incapable of creating a political sj'stem- li waa resenred for 
the clear-headed rnerchimts from London, workiitg up from the 
Msi-coast, to succeed where their prcdecefiiiors had failed, and 
lo show chat they were as able to maintain the rights of the 
Native States as they were to adpiiinister their own dominioi^ 

I'helr inierv'cntum was not directly due to events in As^a .: 
it was created by European politics and the rivalries of iJuich^ yfiii« 
French, and English. Fhe London East Indtii Compwyt 
which was England’s answer to the Dutch Eieit liwiia Cotn^ 
ponv, a national concern, obtained Queen Elitabeth^s charter micrveuc 
at the end of i6oo, and established its foctor)i' at h^urat under 
a fannan from Delhi granted in i6iJ. In 1639 Madras was 
occupied] and became the scat of a Presidency in ^'"lion 

the Portuguese handed over Bombay as part of the dowrj' of 
Catherine of Bmgan^ the heod^iuartens of the Company in 
WTestem India werci after some interval, transferred to that 
island in 1&S7. Calcutta was acquired about the same time, 

The year 1693 witnessed a change in the position of the 
Lr>ndon East India Company, which w'as ihreaiened by a new 
English Company, Eventually a oompromuie was cfTc'Cted by 
the mbitiation of Ia>rd Godolphin, and the two uvah were 
amalgamated in 170a. Their undivided forces were then 
ready to deal with the French, who had lately recovered from 
the Dutch their settlement at Pondicherry on the Coromandel 

'I’he stirring events of the second half of the eighteenth 
century which, operating finst in the south of the Peninsula, 
drore the East India Company into alliances with the Native 
States, can oinly be understood by reference to the history of 
France and Great Britairu Five separate conflicts occurred 
|>ctween the two European nations. First came the contest 
about the Austrian succession. The French declared war on 
England tn 1744. and the Treaty of Ais-ta-Chapelle (17 4 ®) 
terminated hostilities without much advantage gmned by 
either side in India, The French had taken M^ras, which 
was restored by the pcftcet and the British liad failed to take 
Pondicherry. 'Phe interests of the two pow'ers in India were 
ably represented by Clive and Duplcix when the war carne 
to an end. Immediately, and while the nations wefu at peace 
in Europe, a war of succession of the utmost montenc 
to the French and English Companies broke out in South' 
em India. Asaf Jah, the great SUbahdir w KieSm <jf the 
Deccan, died in 1748- Jhiplcist supported Mu^aflar Jang in 
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hid: claims to succeed, against N^sir Jang, whtim tEie EHgli:sh 
favoured. The Cirmtic him a subordinate diA'ision of the 
Deccan, with its capital at Arcut; and MuKaifar Jang appointed 
Qs its Nawiib Chanda S^hib, whose claims were presently dis¬ 
puted by Muhamntad AU, supported by the English and the 
>[ariiliJs4 KcistiUties were at once actively prosecuted in the 
Carrutic. 'Jlie capture and subsequent defence Arcot by 
Clive in 1751, and the defeat of the French at Trichinopoly by 
Tvawrence, secured the ascendancy of English inhuence in the 
South. At Hyderabid the French were more successfulfor 
on the death of Muzadhr Jang they secured the succession of 
Sal^bat who assigned to Hussy the Northern Circ^rs for 

the pay and' equipment of a French asntiliary forcc^ While 
these events were taking plarse In Indiii, the French Govern¬ 
ment at Paris was not yet in a position to go to war with England ; 
and, m reply to English remonstrance^ it recalled Ouplcix in 
'753 Sent out In his place M. Godeheu, who made an 
arrangement with the East India Company, the cHhet of 
which wUH to rtfcogniae Muhammad AU as NawHb of the 
Camatic. 

The third conflkt Mi As soon to bt^sn—the Sever) ^'ears’ UVir 
which was declared in 175S, and closed by the Treaty of Puria 
in 1765^ llic French allowed a fatal delay before duipatchiug 
a fleet to the East. They had lost the sen'-ioes of Dupleiji; 
and Lally, after capturing P'ort St. David, cDmrnitted the 
mistake of surnmeming Bussy from Hyderabad, tbtui w^tsikening 
French influence at that centre* Clive, who had proceeded to 
Bengal to avenge the outnoge of the lUaek Hole, not only 
setded iLs aftair^ after the battle of Plostey (1757), but thereby 
secured revenues to supply the iidews of war in Madras. 'Ihe 
Aiege of Modia^s by (he French was raisLd, in 1755, by the 
timely arrival of rhe English fleet, lond the tide of war turned 
against Lally at a time when English victories at Quebec and 
Quiheron Hay w'erc hampering French action in. other fields 
and seas. 7 'he Nidfm agreed to e>^cludc the French from hU 
dominions, And the Noflberii Circars passed Into the hands of 
the English, who, m obtauned the eniperur'a confirmation 
iff their title. 'ITte decisive blow',, bo far as the French were 
concerned, was struck at Wandiwssh by Eyre Coote in 1760; 
and in its results in Southern India this w'as an event hardly 
less important than the battle of Plnlpat which, in the follow- 
ir^ year, shattered the Mar^tbS. confederacy* Pondicherry 
surrendered; ami when the Peace of Paris was concluded, 
although the French Settlements were restored and Sail bat 
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Jang wjii; recognized as XizJin of HydcTShitJ, ihsi cause of the 
French pmcdcally jo^t, 

I^Iuhamfimad All wsji now c^itablishcd as Naii^ilh of the 
Camaiicj but he owed large sums to the Conripony for its help, 
and his debts were presently incrtascd by the war with Mysore, 

As he Was unable to pay^i the Company toot over certain 
dJstrtets and eventually the entire nmnagemerit of the Camtic, 
Meanwhile the storm began to blow freni the direction of 
Mysore. Haidar All led a force into the Carnatic and, apftear- 
ing before Madnus, compelled the Hritish to moke an alliance 
H^rh him in tyfiy, Jn *775 the VAW of Aniorm^an fndejjen- 
dence broke out, and irt ryjS FraiKre engaged in a tnariiime 
struggle with England. Ilils was the fourth con flirt, 'fhe ri’ial 
Companicii could now" fight without sc^Jple^ and their quarrels 
at Mah^ and in the CireSrs brought down the enmity of 
Haidar All end the Nlisilnj upon the British. Haidar All 
overran the Carnatic, but was defeated in 17S1 by Eyre CoOte 
at I'ono Novo. When the war in Europe ended, in 11S3, with 
the I’reflt)' of Versailles, France recovered her possessions^ bin 
not her influence, s'n India. She continued, however, ro 
tnrrfguc with Tipfl Sultin, who had succeeded his father in 
t7Sj j but when, in she again declared war tm England 
and [he fifth confiict t>ccum5d, her nraritime power was broken 
by the battles of Cape St^ Vincent and the Nile, and in 1799 
the fall of beringapatum brought down with a crash the 
ambitious projects aiid the dominion of Tipfl. 

'I'hus French hostilities and intrigue forced the East India Grovtli of 
Company into alliances and conflicts with the Native princes in 
Southern Indio. On the conclusion of the Mysore wars, EnSra^u^cia 
Hydertbld was granted some of the conquered districts, w'hile 
the relationa of the Nizam with the Com|iany w'ete fixed on 
a friendly basis of subordiinate co-operation and internal indc- 
pcndencc, Myscffe was restored to the fa4iiiily from w'hose 
hands Haidar AU had wristcd j^Kiwer, and, like 'I'ruvancorc and 
Cochin, MiL'i admitted into the preiertonitei 'I'he Carnatic 
remained subject to its titular Nawab till iBoi, w-hen it wtis 
brought under direct Bntish admlnistfaiion- 'I'he political 
consequences of the wars in the Hkfuth did not however end 
here. 'ITie Marithas had asserted claims to against 

Haidar Alland when n temporary peace w'os concludedi by 
the British with Tipu in 17S4, on the basis of mutual restom- 
tion of conquests, the court of Poona resented it as an 
infringement of a treaty made with the l*cshw- 4 + Then, in T 795 * 
the -VliiiiltiUls fell cut wnth the Nizlm \ and although after the 
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fall gf Sering^apatann \viTt of the spoil was ofTerod lo the PeahwS, 
he listened to the advice uf Slndhia and refused to receive ic 
'Fhe final seltkmeni of 1799-1300, by rcTnoviiig the anti- 
Britifth induence of a Muhoninuidan GtHxtfnmeEit in Mysore, 
and by uniting the Mz 3 m and the Biiilsh in alliance, made 
a final rtiplure with the Marathaii merely a question of time 
and opportunity. In short, it had become evident that the 
conflict in Madras was only part of a greater problem, and that 
some political settlement in the V^'est must follow that con¬ 
cluded in the South. But beftm? the situation in Bombay Is 
examined, some account mtiat be given of the position in 
Bcn^h 

Events in Bengal, by pushing the Mat^th^ bact from that 
side, prepared the way for action in the ^'b(i necciaity 

which here forced the Company into action was mainly due 
Icical and not to European causes. The SUbaliidlr or Kawab 
of Bengal wa.s not as wise in his generation as the Nlidm, and 
his practical independence of the emperor's control rendered 
him disinclined to treat with respect a small body of British 
traderSj whose only Jamian was One of uncient date (1624). 
Aunmgzeb, moreover, had at a later time threatened theni with 
extinction, and had ixutly carried out his designs. It is true 
that AuranB^eb's son, the provincial governor of Bengal, had 
at the end of the seventeenth century' granted thent leave to 
^)un.'haik: Calcutta. But what one Sfibahdiir had allow'ed 
another might disallow'; and when Naw'lb Sir^lyud-daula 
entered upon that office in 1756, he itrdered the Qni'emor of 
Calcutta to detiver up to him an oChcial who hod sought shelter 
in the Victory, and demanded that its fortifications .should be 
razed- On refusal, the settlement was oiptUTral in J une^ 1756, 
and the tragedy of the Black Hole ensued. A force dispatched 
from Madras under the cooimand of Clis'e recovered Calcutta 
in January, 1757, and the battle of Flas.sey w'as won on the 
twenty-third of June foliow'tng. The next step taken by Clive 
w'os to install Mir Jafar as Naw'itb of Bengal; but he did not 
give satkfaction u> the servants f#f the Company, and Mir 
KAsini wjiA appointed to fill his place in 1760. Meanwhile, 
the newly established Britii^K ascendancy Itad been threatened 
by the French and the Dutch, a.s welt as by the SobahdSr 
(NawAb Wadr) of the neighbouring province of Oudh, with 
whom ShUh Alam, the emperor's sou, was m league. 'Phe 
French were driven out of Chandemagure, and a. Dutch 
squadron, which appeared in the Houghly in 1759, was 
attacked and defeated by the Britufh. The danger which 
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tht(.‘ak‘ne<i from the nwlh-weM was not so eais-ily seUled 
Shah Ahm and hfs aliicjt had rerirud frcim Paina in 
hut when the BrilL^h quarrened with Mtr Iv 3 Ji 5 tn and nwtored 
Mir Jafar (17^3), the Nawab W'aj'Ir of Oudh, Shujl’iidniamtiL. 
espoused the cause of Mtr KAsim and invaded Bengal, 'Ilie 
battle of Buw (17^4) completed the work begun at Plassey, 
and laid Gudh and Allahabld, as well as Bengal, at the feel of 
the British. Shih Maen, now enspefor, received AHahabid 
ajid Kora, and in turn, in August, 1765. confirmed the Com- 
]iaiiy in their ■jjossiesston of Calcutta, and granted them the 
rHwans of the province?J of Bengal, KlhSrT and Orissa, Oudh 
was at the same iiEtl-e recogTiized as under the dominion of its 
Na^ ab VVajjr.and shortly afterwards a reitrictiim was pul upim 
his army, which was limited to 35,'Oo<i men, 'ITieobject of Clive 
was to create in Oudh a harrier against the Mar 5 th 3 s„ who 
replied by extorting from the emperor a cession of Ailahibsd, 

The main political resitk of these events was that Bengal 
became a part of Uriiish India, with Oudh as a buffer state, 
under British pn Section, on its nofth-west fnmtitjr. The 
MswUth&s were left for the time being to pursue their operatiiMis 
in the Provinces of and Delhi, and in the couEitrics no'h 
known iLs the Central India Agency and the Central Proyincta, 

I’he Mughai empire had fallen, but a final settlement with the 
MarathAs was yet to be made. 

'I'he overthrow of the central government of the Marflthd 
confederacy was necessarily delayed until the wars with Mysore 
had been concluded. The Bombay iactoiie* had nut been Slate*, 
driven into political relatitras with the Native Stales in 
interior by the pressure of Europetut wars, as in the case of India. 
Madias. 'I’be gL-ographlcal position iB lit>mbay, however, 
rendered [leacc on the sesi of vital constKjuence to its Gin ere- 
meiit. Accordingly, the rulens of the maritime states—Kolha 
pur^ Sdvantvidi, Janjira, JifarJtddj and Cambay had been 
induced to enter into treaties for the suppressUm of piracyr 
'I'he earliest Pvaiy with the Pieshwi in 1739 was tikewisu a 
maritime and oomtnercial arratigement. The attempt at inter¬ 
ference in the dynastic .suceeiWiion at Poona made by the 
Bombay Government in i 77 S titifortunale t but subse¬ 
quently the BiittHh were compelled by the wars in Madra.s ui 
enter into closer relations with that court. At the same time 
events in Northern. India induced the Peshwi to lum to the 
British Ibr support, France, which had lost her influence in 
the South, was still in evidence in the North, where the armies 
of Sindhia were commanded by French officers, Sindhia bad 
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of a part of the tcrritones of Indore, and Iwd act^uircd 
a compk’ic control iiver the pbanium empeJW of Delhi: while 
the iHtisK on their part liad acquired Rohilkhand :tnd the 
erjuntry oL^und AlhdUtbdd from the KawSb IVazIr, thus en¬ 
veloping Oudh in British territory'. When, therefore, the 
British, by the Treaty of Ba^isdn in tSo;, ensured thetr in¬ 
fluence at Poona and established a subsidiaTy force thcret 
Sindhia at once entered rtilo an alliance with the Bhonsta to 
defeat it's object. AVer emtted, and the power of Sindhia and 
his ally was broken. The emperor was released from custtidy, 
the limits ii)f the CwaJicr and Nilgpur States were reduced, 
while Baruda became a subordlrutte ally of the HritLsh. 
Holkar, however, notwitbslanding what he had suffered fmm 
Sindhia, was not pleased to sts? his nvals thus humiliated. 
He hoped tu cniaic a diversion by allying himself with the 
Sikhs, but ha wtes pursued by Lord Lake and compel Icdj in 
1805, to sign the treaty of the HeiJs by which his remaining 
territories were reduced. 'J’hese etents, while they freed the 
Peshwi from the pressure of his powerful C0'nf6deraies,.aiso 
precluded the possibility of his combining with them to over¬ 
throw the British, Relations between the British and the 
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court at Ptxpna accordingly remained for a while on a friendly 
fix>tirg, until the a.^i^s.dnaiion of the Minister of the Gaikwflr, 
wrhose: safety liad been guaranteed by the Briti^ih, led to the 
Treaty of Poorna, in ifli?, whereby the I'eshw'a’s authority over 
KflthiAwjlr, Bundelkhond, and MHw’i was transferred to the 
Company* I’he Pindhrl hordes had meanwhile gathered 
strength, beirig necmiltd from the disbonded forces of the 
Native StatCiV ^d strer^hened by the then policy of nonr^ 
interference* 'rhe PeshwA, encouraged by these disorders, 
broke bis engugeniienls and attacked the British Residency. 
The defeat of his troops at Ktrkce, and the events w'hich 
follow'ed, Compelled him to surrender his dominions to the 
British. The Pindari W'ar w^is brought to a condusi on ( 13 J 7-8)^ 
and one of iti effects was to place RJIyputAnii, as w'ell os the 
minor Staten of Central India, under the protection of the 
Company. The three Mortltha States of Gwaliqr, Indore, and 
Nagpur were at the same time brought within the British 
protectorate,, and from this date the definite establishment; of 
the British empire in India iruiy be said to commence, 

'ITie Nepal War (1814-6) fiised our present reklions with 
that State (tvl/c footnote on p. 92), Sind and the Punjab now 
alone remained outside the British system of protection. The 
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runner ura^ brought under the Companj'^s dominion in 
with the exception of Khairpur, which was retained as a N'ativc 
State. The Lahore tingdom continued undl i£49k when the 
I'linjab ’ii'as annexed, but the o^-Si^tlej States and Bah^walpur 
were presert'edt. having previously been brought within the 
jM-ytectorate. 

This short sketch of the expansion gf British dominion, and Kint^od 
of the admission of the Native States into relations with the 
suzemin pa«‘cr, may setX'c to show- the foujidationa upon which 
the present system is baisetl Sheer necessity drove the fenoc. 
Company from point to point, and its phms were necessarily 
altered to suit the circuni-Stances of the time- At the outset 
the policy of nor>intenention was followedt and it was sought 
to avoid entangling alliaiiccSf Where the French went the 
British had to follow'- When in the general cKac® a Native 
ruler expelled the merehants from Calcutta, or the usurper of 
Mysore threatened to destroy Madras, there was only one 
course to pursue. Respect could only be ensured by adequate 
proof of superior |»wef; but when the British, driven to 
hostilities, had beaten off the foe and Tseenred the territories 
needed to Supply the sinews of w^ ojkI self-defence, they 
hoped to rest there. Accordingly they gave back Oudh after 
Buxar, to serve as a barrier against the ISJaritthtbi in Hinduviln 
they restored Mysore to its legitimate princes when Tipt) Su|- 
tMi was killed ; and after the victory' of Sltilbaldr (iSiy) they 
regranicd N^pur to the Bhortsla, just as, at a Later date, the 
kingdom of Lahore was reconstituted after the first Sikh War, 

In short, during the first period of theif connexion with the 
Native States the British endeavoured, as far as poiHsible, to 
live within a ring-fence. TTie treaties which they concluded 
with the Nativ'e rulers were at that time made as if they were 
dealing with independent prirKus, sovureigrUi according to 
inteTTiaiional law. They even continued for some year* to 
regard themselves as acting under the authority devolved iipc»n 
them by the emperor of Delhi; but when Shah .Vlam left their 
protection and liecame the prisoner of the Marath^-s, it wax 
impussiblu to act any longer upon that ficticKn. Thereafter 
they had os gtmd right to protect themselves as others had, 
and they proceeded occotdingly, merdy taking care that they 
did not incur responsibilities which thc^' could nut fulfiL The 
position thii.s taken up was sound frfjm a commun-xcn.'ic point 
of view', and it wax also strictly legal. At the trial in Chancery 
of the suit brought by the NawAb of Arcot against the Corm- 
pany, far an account of profiUi and rent derivtxl from its 
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maruigement uf ihe (TAnutic, Commisj^ioni^r Ejto dLsiHi^d 
the bill on ihe ground that the trorm^ction was a cjisu of 
mutual treaty between, |Jt;f 5 t>ns acting lt\ that instance as states 
independent of au:h either. The treaties were between two 
sovereigns, 'suid consequently not a subject of prirate muni¬ 
cipal jurisdiction/ 

s«™a It is dilficult to fii a precise year as the end of one iieriod 

>Ha i of bcginni ng of another.. Changes of policy are of gradiial 

'Bibordi- growth. Nevertheless an e^Hmination of treoties, and the wcll- 
Ucli- Itnown views of Goveraors-Generah may Justify the selection of 
the year iSr j xs marking the period when the theory^ of the 
independence of the Native princes, and the policy of non¬ 
intervention, jpive way, in the hands of J^jrd Hastings and his 
successors, to the drKrtrine of 'subordinate isolation' and a 
general system of British sujuirainty tn India, h is true that 
Lord Wellesley foresaw the need for a change, and during his 
lemi of o(^ (17^1^05) he advanced bcytmd the ring-fence, 
formed all iaiKes w'iih some of the Riljput Statcfs, anti introduced 
phrases of ^jl^dience* as well as alliance into his treaties, as 
for instance with iJatiiL Hut his successor, Ixjrd Cornwallw, 
dissolved -someiif these engage menu, und so ktc as ^809 Uird 
Mmto refused to enter into an alliance with BhopSl. It is 
^ therefore Hot unreiLsonable to select 1813, when Lord Hastings 
entered upon his olfrc^ as the date t>f departure and the 
commencement of the new poljey of subordinate isolation. 

The treaty of 1801 with the J^eshwa foreshadowed the final 
a^donment of his wvereignty in 1817. The leading members 
of the former Mariithil crmfcderacy were now uolated, and 
their lerntories reduced within Used limits. Shah Alam, the 
Ninember, iEd 6; and although the 
IWhi Distneu were adminwtered in the name of his successor 
until JS32, when they were incrorpontted in the British dominions, 
every vestige uf Mughal authority was gone when l.orrf Hastings 
assumed office a.^ GovemtH-General. The old order had tossed 
a^y, and in rSij the suzeminty of the Peshwa over the other 
.Maratha chiefs v,m no longer an asset of vtilue. There was 
only one strung power in India, that *jf the BritLxh Comr^any 
which had tnumphed over its Eurofiean rivals and scattered 
us nativTi enemies. Its victories had cost money, and the 
whole country required peace and breathing time after the 
Kene-9 thn^gh which it had [Mssed. When, therefore, the 
mclan robbers exposed theConqmny and its allies not merely 
to fresh expense, but to the honora of uncivilized warfare it 
became necessary for I^rd Hastings to abandon a policy of 
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to undertake the tn.t of seUiing the a^THj'rs 
of the Kauv-e Slates, so far as their relations with the British 
were concerned A policy of subordinate isolation, indudine 
alt Slates up to Sin^ the Pun>b, and Humia, loiik the place 
of the empty professions of non-interference which Parliament 
pr^ch^ and the logic of hard facts had contradicted 
This policy ^ted until the Mutitiy, and it included the period 
dunrig which ^rd J^alhousie gave elfect to the doctn^e of 
iap« h> .innestng 'dependent' Naihe States on the fadure of 
male hetrs to their Hindu rulers, 

protected States were made during this period. But nvanv 
petty Stato have been brought under protcaion without formal 
j^^ementi in the same way there are engagcnients, dating 
between rSrs and 185?, which have not been amended aul 
yet are profoui^ly modified by tacit agreement, the logic of 
f^tis and public declarations of policy. Jn the tnin^tions 
of st^^s as well ils of individuals, d^icuments must be inter¬ 
preted by overt acLs and long-continued practice to which the 
parties have c^fomied. For instance, in 1850, when civil war 
^oke out in Bahawalpur oanng to a dlspuied succession, Lord 
Oalhuustc dcctdisd that, so long as hostilities did not occur 
across the border of the State, the Govemmem of India wa, 
not called upon to interfere, even though the chief whose 
aucctesion had been acknnwledgtai by the suzerain power 
should be exjjclled by his riv^al. This attitude was consistent 
ijith the practice then fircvailing of non-in tcTferem* in the 
domestic concerns of i ndependem States. Bu t after the M ntiny 
the pmctice was changed : and the Secretary of State, in July 
tS 9 >. pubhely announced the universal practice and intentions 
of the Kntjsh fiovemment in these temis, with partimlar 
rcfcnc^ to the case 0/ Manipur is admittedly the right 
and the duty of Government to settle successions m ihe 
protected States of India gencmily. Vour interference wiui 
n^e^s^- also m the mienais of the BnTish Gnvemment, 
which has of late years been brought into much closer relationji 
jnth the State of Manipur and its sfubject tribe's than was 
fotmedy the case, and cannrH safely tolerate disorders therein.' 
a Ui therefore nece.ssar>' to bear in mind the action of usage 
and altered Circumstances upon the relations of the suzemin 
jxmvr an guided in its written flgroemenLs with the protected 
pn^ncis India. With this e.xpLnation, It is amvenient to 
laaea onef survey of the conditions w hich existed in the rwriod 
under discussion. * 
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M:my instances; of k are to be found in Bom bay, m CeiHfal 
irtdia, in OrLssn, and in Choti N5gpur+ 

At a later within the iMtme period another distinction Ann«,ti™ 
attained prominence, When the country became settled and ' 

the need began to be fell for consolidating the BrStbh dominions ' ' 

by improved means of communication, it was realized that the 
Company had ccimmitted a mistalte in rc-creatin^f principalities 
such as SJtara or Nagpur, which had fallen to it as lawful prize 
of co^urai and now lay as blocks of fotmgn temtoiy between 
one Province and another. It was determintti, therefore, to 
toot closely at the terms of these regrants and, in all cases 
where the consent of the Government was needed to the con¬ 
tinuance of a Hindu dynasty by adoption, to consider carefully 
whether public interests wuuld not be served by refusing to 
give such sanction, A distinction was therefore drawn between 
' dependent * and ' independent' States, or States subordinate 
^d not subordinate. The phrase Mependenl' was not a 
liappy choice. For instance, when Lord Hastings, by a treaty 
of September, 1819, determined ^in consideration of the antiquity 
of the House of His Highness the RJlja of Siltlia to cede in 
perpetual sovereignty to the Rija, his heii^ and successors, the 
districts specified.^ he n’cnt on to say that the Raja, then a 
minor, ' shall ultiinately have the entire management of the 
country.' In course of time the Rfljl and his successor did 
rule over Sitarii and were frequently described as indejaindent. 

But when the question of adoption was mooted, on the death 
of Shahji in 1843, the decision of the Court of Directors was 
to the effect that SAtAra was a dependent principality, and the 
grounds of that decision were the limitations imposed by the 
treaty of 18*5, and the circumstances under which the State 
was tlicn created. The death-bed adoption made by the kte 
Rajl was not recogruKKl and the State lapsed to the Company. 

The same doctrine was applied to Nigpur, JhiUisi, and some 
s^ler States; but it was held inapplicable to Orchha, and to 
Karauh in Riljputflna, on the ground that they were ancient and 
independent prmcijKdiiieai. 11 should be added that in the cases 
where the doctrine of lapse wiis held to be justly applicable, it was 
applied on grounds of policy. Into that policy two considera¬ 
tions entered. The hrst was the desirability of crmsolidaiing 
British dominion by linking up the Provinces. The second 
was the entension of the advantages of British rule to the 
inhabitants of Native States. This consideration rested upun 
the pnncjpfe, which was not challenged dtiririg the period from 
1813 to 1857, that the protected princes of the larger States 
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were, Sfl fai aa mterruil alTtiiri were coneemcd, indepfiTidtnt. 
The light lo inicrfere except under the gravest conditionif, 5 it 
the absence of such a power as that which the Oudh treaties 
expressly conferred, and which was exercised by the annexation 
of that lon^-misgovcmed Stale in 185^1 considered contrary 
to the policy and doctrines of the timt Since, therefore, the 
paramount p4jwer did not ordinarily intervene to redress mis- 
govemment, it seemed to be a duty owed to the oppressed 
subjects tif Native States that a r^htful opportunity should 
not be lost of 'ensuring to the popularion of the State a 
perpetuity of just and mild government,* 

Thirl The transfer of the government of India to the Oown, after 

period, suppression of the Alutiny, left the British Government, 

in name as well as in reality, the ^iUzcrain jXJwcn As fjord 
jilliuice Canning wrote in J S60, ' 'Ibe last vestiges of the royal house at 
Delhi, from which wc had long been content to accept a 

DpcnlllOOf ’ ^ “ j--% f 

vicarious authontj^, have been .swept away. The tJown of 
England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and piiramount in 
all India, and is brought face to face with its feudatories,* 
'fhe immediate consequence was to abolish all reserve as to 
ti mcly interference to prevent m isrulcL The distinction between 
‘independent' and ‘dependent' States lost its significance. 


SanaAs of adoption and sucoesiii'nn were conferred upon the 
rulers of the larger States. The doctrine of lapse gave place to 
a public a'iSuranoe of the desire of the paramount power to 
perpetuate the houses of the principal ruling families. Tneades 
were no longer made as if between equals : engagements and 
SAaads breathed a new spirit of subordinate co-operation on 
the jsart of the Native princes, I'he process of consolidating 
British dominion was continued by arrangements with the 
States and not by annexation of them. Conventions to pro* 
mote railwTiys, canals, and other common public works t arrange 
merits to protect Imperial revenue 4Xnd to provide for a common 
Jtusto) and teiegroph Jiysteni ; and united e Sorts to put down 
thagi and dacoity, and jjccure the prompt surrender of criminals, 
added largely to the collection of public agreeiments. The 
territories under the suzerunty of the Crown became at once as 
important and integral a part of India as the territories under 
its direct dominion, 'fogether they form one care, and the 
political system which the MugbaJa hod not completed, and 
the Marilth^ never contemplated, is now on established fact of 
historyv 

kijjhinjf An account may now be given of the rights and obligations 

NuItc (jI (.[.jg Native States as at present established by written agree- 
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ments, by tacit consent, or by usage. The eliicrs have, with- State* 
out excepliorL, gained protection against dangers from without 
and a solemn guojrantee that their protector will respect their 
rights as rulers. ITic i^mraount power acta for them in rela¬ 
tion to foreign powers nnd Other Native States. Parliament 
has recogiuzed this in 39 & 40 Vtcu, cap, 46, of which the 
preamble runs, ' Whereas the several Princes and States in 
India in alliance with Her Majesty have no cunnexions^ 
engagements, or communications with Foreign Powers, and the 
subjects of such iMnces and States are, when residiryg or being 
in the pkoes hereurnTter referred to, entitled to the protection 
of the British, and receive such protection equally with the 
subjects of Her Majesty.' Nc,\t, as the passage just quoted and 
many Acts of the Indian I^egislaturc show, the inhabitants of 
Native States are subjects of their rulers, and, except in the case 
of personal jurisdied nn over British subjects and of ' residuary 
JurifidictiDn' as already explained, these rulers and their subjects 
ore free from the control of the law? of Briiish India. Accord¬ 
ingly, criminals escaping into a Native State mui^t be handed 
trt'er by its authoriries: they cannot be arru^ted by the police 
of British India without the permission of the ruler of the 
State. The Native princes have therefore a suzerain power 
which acts for them in all external alhurs, and at the same 
lime scrupulously respects their intemal authority- Nor are 
they secured only a^nst dangers from without: the suzerain 
aUo intervenes when the intemal peace of their temtortes 
is seriously threatened. Pinally, they jiariicipate in all the 
benefits which the protecting power obtaiiU! by its diplomatic 
action Or by its administration of its own dominions, and thus 
seciire a share in the commerce^ the railways, the porta, and 
the markets of British Indio. Except in very rare uistancea, no 
guarded customs-line marks the frontier of a Brithih District; 
no passports ore required to cross it i and notwithstanding the 
fact that the subjects of a Native Stale are foreigners in the eye 
of the law of British India, they are admittHfd into most of 
the public offices of the British GovemnienL 

It is obvious that these rights carry with them corresponding Obliga- 
obl^tionj;; and the latter may be comndered under the heads 
of obligadom in respect of foreign relations, those affecting the SuteL 
com mon defenoe, and those necessary for the goodgovemnient 
and welfiou uf the States themselves. The duties discussed 
under the first and second of iJveae heads are common to all 
the States in principle, although they may be affected in dcbuls 
by special agreement, while thtwe in the third category are 
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much modified by the extent of the po-er. of gmxmmjmt left 
nith the eerioos princes when they were atoitted mto the^fr 
teetorate. For it h»s elrendy been expleined that in s^e 
States a mere fnuhion of jurisdiction was left wth 
^ there are even au« where such a State has l^e so 
small that the whole management of it Mw ^ 

oflkeis of the paramount power, acting on behalf of a 
incapable of exercising even cnminal junsdiction over those 

who are nominally his subjects. in 

The a-ars, alliances, and counter-alliances which resulted m 
the establishment of British supremacy show tha^ when once 
the internal authority of a State was gua^tec^ 
necessary to Uy down the principle that such authority had no 
existence outside the territory thus recognized. At the out^ 
then, an obligation was imposed, and accepted by e\en the 
larucst Sutes. which prevented their rulers from entering into 
relations with foreign nations or other States. The doctnne of 
isolation was carried so far that the employment of the subjms 
of European nations, or of Americans, without the previous 
sanction of the Government, was strictly forbidden. As a con- 
vMucnce, no protected prince may now receive the 

commercial agent of a foreign power at his capi^; the para¬ 
mount power being the sole fountain of h<mour, he may accept 
no title, honour, or salute from any for^ court or foreign 
body; and he can issue no passports to his subjects when they 
travel'abroad. If he is to participate in the benefits of a com¬ 
mercial treaty between the Government erf India and a foreign 
power the matter must be arranged for him ; if he requires the 
i-xtradiuon of a criminal he must trust to the paramount 
authority to obtain it. His subjects wh^ outside his dominions 
become, to all intents and purposes, British subjects, as show 
by the treaty with Maskat in 1873, which declares that the 
words ‘British subjects* in all treaties between the British 
Gm-emment and the .Maskat State shall include subjects of 
Indian Native States. If an American or a Frenchman should 
be accused of committing an offence in a Native S^e, his 
Government would expect that he should weive justi^ and 
the suzerain power must take the responsibility of ensuring that 
result. In short, in all circumstances where foreign interests 
arc concerned, the paramount power must act so that no just 
cause of offence may be given by its subordinate aUies, and 
they, in turn, must fulfil the obligations incurred on their 
behalf. So too, the external boundary of a frontier w maritime 
Sutc Is regarded for international purposes as a British frontier, 
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and Native chiefs can have no admiralty rights save such as are 
specially allowed to them by the paramount power. 

The same principle is observed in dealings between one In rc^cci 
Indian principality and another. Experience had proved that ^ 
no stable engagements between them were possible. House NtU^e 
was set against house, and too often a house was divided ag^nst 
itself. Differences of religion, caste jealousies, the memories of 
wrortgs done in the past, and animosities handed down from 
generation to generation, divided Brihmans and SQdras, Shiahs 
and Sunnis, Jits and Sikhs, Rajputs and Marflthas. Suddenly 
neighbours were required to sheathe their swords and forget 
their WTongs. The only hope of peace Uy in imposing u|^ aU 
alike the obligation of referring to the British every question or 
dispute with others. ITie political isolation (A the protected 
States involves corresponding activity by their protector. If 
a boundary question is to be adjusted, an amicable ar^gem^t 
made for the mutual surrender of criminals, or joint action 
taken to complete a line of railway or canal that passes from 
Sute to State, the British Government must arrange the 
business and its arrangements must be binding upon the parties 
conc'emed. Aggressiorvs and breach of engagements must be 
punished by the suz^in. Instances of this are afforded by the 
severance of iJlwa from Tonic, owing to the misconduct of the 
Tonk chief, in 1867, and by the punishment of Binswira in 
the previous year. 

Since a chief can neither attack his neighbour nor Jj ^Juury 

with a foreign nation, it follows that he needs no military nuitten. 
establishment which is not required either for police purpos^ 
for personal display, or for co-opcration with the Imperial 
GovemmenL ITie treaty made with Gwalior in 1844, and 
the instrument of transfer gisen to Mysore in 1881, alike base 
the restriction of the forces of the State upon the broad ground 
of jwotecrion. 'Fhe former explained in detail that unneces¬ 
sary armies were embarrassing to the State itself and the cause 
of disquietude to others: a few months later a striking proof 
(jf this «as afforded by the army of the Sikh kingdom of 
ladrore. ’l*hc British Gos’emment has undertaken to protect 
the dominions of the Native princes from invasion and even 
from rebellion within: its army is organized for the defence not 
merely of British India, but of all the possessions under the 
suzerainty of the King-Emperor. It follows, therefore, that its 
allies must not embarrass the military defetKC of the empire, 
must render active co-opcration in securing the eflSoeiKy of the 
Imperial army ; and must take, in times of emergency, the part 
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assigned to Ihcm. Under the first these three heads <»m« 
the Umiution of their own fortes as to num^r^ 
equipment. The treaties with most of the ^ 

dLiJ^on this point. Hosts in the interior roust not be fortified, 
factories for the production of guns mid ammunition 
be constructed, nor may subjects of other States >* 
the local forces. In the second place, the duties of the i^tcs 
arc not merely passive or negative; they are al» active. ey 
must allow the forces that defend them to obtain local supplies, 
to occupy cantonments or positions, and to arrest dc^ei>; 
and in addition to these services they must recognize the 
Imperial control over railwa)'s, telegraphs, and postal c^- 
munications as essential not only to the common wclfi^ but 
to the common defence. As to the third hea^ it i^y be ob- 
sened that the extent of their obligations in time of rests 
partly upon treaties, and partly upon good understimding and 
lo>-alty, which may be expected to determine alldoubtfu pomts 
should the occasion arise. In the days before general jxawx 
had been established, the Company imposed upon the larger 
States pa>'mcnt for what was called a subsidiary force, or it 
required them to rctoin an auxiliarj- or contingent force r^y 
to act in cooperation with the subsidiary or other tnops of the 
Company. Subsidiar)' forces were troops of the paramount 
power stationed in or near the territory of the chief who paid 
for them, and they were intended to act against ins-aders from 
without or, under certain conditions, against disturbers of 
internal peace. In dap when there were no adequate means 
of communication this sptem admirably suited the need for 
prompt action, and it also enabled the Company to plant on 
the spr»t a substantial proof of Imperial power and concern. 
The localities chosen were distant from the centres of British 
power, and were also, as a rule, those in which danger to the 
new order was most to be apprehended, as the following list 
will show: H)tIcrabSd, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, 
Travancore, Cochin, and Cutch. Other Sutes whkh have 
passed away, such as Poona, were supplied with similar foro^ 
Contingent forces represented the reformed troops of the Nati>-e 
Sutes themselves, kept ready to preserse internal oi^er and tc 
act with British troops if ne^ be. 'ITie)* were maintained in 
Hydcrflbad, Baroda, Bhopll, Gwalior, Jodhpur, Kotah, and 
Pftlanpur; but they genersilly proved neither eflknent nor reli¬ 
able, and after the Mutiny none of them, except the Hydcrabid 
Contingent, which had remained sUunch in iu lo)^!!)’, con¬ 
tinued in existence. That force also has now, under arrange- 
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mcnts mode with the Nizim by Lord Curzon in 1902* been 
reorganized upon another footing. 

The Subsidiar>- and Contingent forces dated from the time 
when the policy of non-intervention held the field, 'fbey were 
continued under, and were in harmony with, the policy of sub¬ 
ordinate isolation. But the changes in modem warfare, 
requiring, if need be, the mobilization and dis|)atch of a 
large army to the extenud frontiers of India, have involved a 
change of system. Greater efficiency and better equipment, 
concerted action upon a prearranged plan, and above all the 
willing subordination of each State to the general scheme, arc 
required by the altered conditions of the twentieth centurj. 

'I’o meet these conditions, scv'cral States in RSjputina, Central 
India, and the Punjab, as well as Kashmir, Ilyderdbid, Mysore, 
and a few States in Bombay, maintain Imperial Service troops, 
which now number in all about 18,000 men. These troops, 
which are under regular inspection by British office^ though 
a^’aitable for Imperial service when placed at the disposal of 
the British Government by their rulers, belong absolutely to 
the States and arc recruited from their subjects. 'Hieir arma¬ 
ment is the same as that of our Native army, and in training, 
discipline, and efficienc)’ they have reached a high standard of 
excellence. They have recently won commendation in China 
and Somaliland, and have also done good service tm the north¬ 
west frontier. The other militar>’ forces mainuined by the 
Native States aggregate about 93,000 men, but these troops are 
kept only for purposes of internal order or ceremony and have 
little military’ value. 

The brood duties affecting external relations and military to 
defence are common to all Stotes irrespective of the terms of 
their treaties: they have also, except in matters of detail, irttkm. 
undergone little change from one period to the other. case 
Is otherwise with those obligations which concern the internal 
administration of the chiefs. Over most Sutes, and over 
the engagements that record their relations to the paramount 
power, have passed the usage of many years and the fi^ts of 
history’. ITic Crown protects one and all, and the suzerain has 
granted sanads of adoption and abandoned the policy of lap^ 
Although old and unaltered treaties declare that the British 
CKivemment will have no manner of concern with any of a 
Mahlrflja’s dependents or servants, * w’ith respect to whom the 
MahirijA is absolute,* logic and public opinion have endorsed 
the principle, which I-ord Canning set forth in his minute ^ 

April 30, i860, that the Government of India is not precluded 
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‘ from stepping in to set right such serious abuses in a Native 
Government as may threaten any part of the country with 
anarchy or disturbance, nor from assuming icmporar)* charge 
of a Native Sute when there shall be sufficient reason to do 
jq/ Gf that necessity the Govcmor*Gencral-m-Counal, sub¬ 
ject to the control provided by Parliament, must be the judge 
from time to time. Liability to intervention in case of grave 
misrule is an incident common to all the States. There are 
pltn some other occasions for interference which arc likely to 
be taken whenever they occur. The dismemberment of a 
State by division or legacy would destroy the territorial unit 
upon which the local sovereignty rests. Such arrangements 
cannot, therefore, be permitted: and value is attached to the 
principle of primogeniture, or at least to the selection of an 
heir by a chief during his lifetime, as a means of a\’oiding dis¬ 
putes between rival claimants or injury to the integnty of the 
State. Disputed successions and rebellion arc no longer 
tolerated in the interests of public order. The suzerain power, 
which expects the people to submit quietly to the rule of a pro¬ 
tected prince, must therefore restrain him from gross misrule. 
British public opinion will not tolerate infanticide, M/f, slavery, 
or barbarous punishments, and the Government of India has 
interfered, when necessary, to prevent them. There arc, on the 
other hand, many objects of common welfare in which the 
paramount power presses for co-operation and tenders advice, 
but in regard to which it waits for the willing co-operation of 
the Native princes; such are reforms of administrative or 
revenue systems, and currency. 

Special But it is in the direction of jurisdiction that the widest 
differences prevail between one State and another. In all of 
tiie them it is natural that, where the law of British India confers 
paiMooDt jurisdiction over British subjects or other specified persons in 
foreign territory, this power should be exercised by the British 
States in courts which possess it. By aiulogy, aixi in view of the rela- 
tions of the King-Emperor with European powers and the 
■olmu United States, it is rtasoruble that their subjects should be put 
on the same footing in Native States as British subjects of 
caniS*^ European extraction. But the jurisdiction exercised in some 
mats, Ac. Native States goes far beyond this. It extcrxls sometimes to a 
territorial population who are neither British officials nor Bri¬ 
tish subjects. In such cases the exercise of jurisdiction in the 
Native State is justified by the express or tadt consent of its 
ruler. NMien a British cantonment, or a dvil station under 
British management, exbts in a protected prindpality, it is 
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convenient that jurisdiction over all persons and things therein, 
and not merely over the British troops or official^ should rest 
with the suzerain power. Sometimes this jurisdiction is con¬ 
ceded by treaty, sometimes it rests upon long usage and 
acquiescence. There are also, as already explained, petty 
chiefs whose powers of internal government wer^ from the 
very first, restricted to the exercise of a limited jurisdiction in 
civil or criminal cases. The residue of the full powers of 
government by which a ‘ State * is constituted in any temiorial 
area \'ests in the suzerain power, which shares the internal 
sovereignty with the chief and exercises all authority that docs 
not remain with him. 

The powers which thus devolve upon the suzerain are exer- 
cised through political officers who, as a rule, reside in the 
States themselves. In the larger States the Government of 
India is represented by a Resident; and where a number of 
States form a natural group, as in RijputlLna and Central India, 
there is a sirtglc Agent to the Governor-General for the whole 
group, assisted by local Residents or Political Agents accord¬ 
ing to the importance of the State or States within it. These 
officers form the sole channel of communicatitm that the Narive 
States possess with the Government of India in its^ Foreign 
Department, with the officials of British India, or with other 
Native Sutes ; and they arc expected to advise and assist the 
ruling chiefs in any matters, administrative or otherwise, on 
which they may be consulted. As regards the larger State* 
under the control of Local Ciovemments, Political .\gcnts are 
similarly employed; but in the case of petty States scattered 
about British Pro\Tnccs it is usual to entrust the duties tA 
Agent to the Collector or Commissioner wnthin whose tem- 
lorial jurisdiction they lie. In such cases the Agent does not, 
as a rule, reside within the Nati>*e State; but it is desirable 
that, when he is exercising judicial or magisterial powers in 
respect of persons or things within it, be should hold his court 
within the area of his foreign jurisdiction. It has been 
that the Local (^emments contnil British relations wnth a 
very large number of Native princes and chiefs; at the saine 
lime their dealings with all protected chiefs are in a special 
sense under the supervision of the Supreme (»ovemment, and 
in the personal charge of the Governor-General. 

'I’his is not the pUce for any attempt to weigh the compam* Co^ 
tivc merits of administration in British Pro\'inccs and in Native 
States, or to forecast the development and future prosp^ts of 
the latter. While the paramount |»ower steadfastly maintains 
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the rights of Smive rulers, lends them the services of its own 
trmned officers, renders them help in time of famine, and 
admits them and their subjects to its coveted honours* and 
distinctions, it must look to them to reform their administra¬ 
tion aini act the part of good neighbours. ITie mstitutions of 
Natis'e States arc becoming profoundly modified, under modem 
conditions of communication, by infiltration from what is pro- 
ceedirtg around them in British India. All are not, it is true, 
equally able to assimilate new principles. Their forms of 
government are almost as >*anous as the races ruled by them. 
There are States in almost evcr>‘ stage of development, tribal, 
feudal, and constitutional; but the common features of all of 
them, e\*en of those which are most advanced, are the personal 
rule of the chief and his control over legislation and the 
ministration of justice. There is, however, an increasing 
tendenc)* to follow British models in financial arrangement 
and educational sj’stems, while many States haw adopted civil 
and criminal laars from the codes of British India. Great stress 
is now laid upon the education of the sons of chiefs, and upon 
the proper administration of States during a minority. Chiefs' 
colleges have been founded at Ajmer, Rdjkot, Lahore, and In¬ 
dore, where a special course of instructuMi is presided- Tutors 
and guardians arc appointed to take charge of young chiefs not 
at those colleges, and an Imperial Cadet corps has been estab¬ 
lished for the military training of scions of ruling and noble 
families. Lastly, ocry effort is made to encourage friendly 
relations between the rulers and their Political Agents, and 
also with the heads of Local Governments. l*he Viceroy con¬ 
stantly visits the Natiw States, invites the chiefs to participate 
in state ceremonies, such as the great Darbilr at Delhi in 1903, 
and encourages them to \’isit him at Calcutta, where a house 
has recently been purchased for their special accommodation. 


' Araoog tbcie boooon may be specially meotiooed the grant of salates, 
with a Tarying nnniber of gons, and the title of HU Highneaa aoconled to 
every roling ^ief with a ulote of more than ten gnna. 
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///. Twenty States, forming the Rajf>ntana Agemy, under the Agent to the Gewernal-General in Rajfutana — continued 
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Staffs included in the Baluehistan Agency, under the Agent to the Governor^ Genera/ in Ba/nchistdn 
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CHAPTER IV 


FOREIGN RFXATIONS 

Powenof The East India Company, at a very early period in its 
l^!i**** car^f» regarded the approaches to its possessions as a matter 
Company concem, and as a legitimate charge upon its purse. The 

Charter of Charles II, in i66i, empowered the Company to 
Gcoenl in peace or war with any prince not Christian. 'Phe 

Emulating Act of 1773 conferred upon the Governor-General 
«UtS». Bengal exclusive power as against the subordinate Presi- 
dencies, save in cases of imminent necessity, to declare war or 
conclude treaties with Indian princes or powers. It has been 
showTi in the preceding chapter that, in 1793, Commissioner 
E)n’c dismissed the bill in the Chancery proceedings between 
the Nawib of Arcot and the Company, because it was ‘ a 
of mutual treaty between persons acting in that instance as 
States independent of each other, and the circumstance that 
the East India Company arc merely subjects with relation to 
this country has nothing to do with that.’ 'Fhe Charter Act of 
* 793 *gain recognized the Company's position in regard to 
foreign relations, although it resented the powers of declaring 
war, or entering into treaties involv’ing war or guarantee of 
possessions, for the Court of Directors or the Secret Committee, 
except in rartain specified cases ; and the .\ct of 1813 added 
the following resersation : * provided that nothing in thU Act 
contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to prejudice 
or affect the undoubted sosercignty of the Crown of (Ireal 
Britain and Ireland in and over the said territorial acquisitions 
[of the Company].’ ITic constitutional and legal position of 
the Company created by these several enactments is described 
by \Vh^on as not equisalcnt to that of a sute, ‘ even whilst 
it exercised the sos’crcign powers of war and peace without the 
direct control of the Crowm, and still less can it be so cortsidcred 
since it has been subjected to that control Those powers are 
exercised by the East India Company in .subordination to the 
supreme pwer of the British Empire, the external sovereignly 
of which is represented by the Company towards the Native 
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princes and people, whilst the British Government itself 
represents the Company towards other foreign sovereigns and 
states.’ 

While the means of rapid communication were wanting Oocasiocial 
between Calcutta and Bombay, and between India and 
Ixmdon, considerable confusion was apt to arise in fields of [phms of 
diplomac)' simultanct>usly occupied by difierent authorities J^**^jJ[*** 
distant from each other, llie most conspicuous instance of alp^macy 
this confusion was afforded by the dispatch to Teherin of Sir ia tbe day* 
Harford Jones as HLs .Majesty^s Envoy sent, with the sanction com^y. 
of the Court of Directors, by the Home Gov’emment, and the 
commission entrusted to Sir John Malcolm by the Governor- 
General, Lord Minto. On the arrival of Sir Harford Jones 
at Bombay, in i$o8, he w’as ordered by the Governor- 
General to remain there and await the result of the negotiations 
entrusted to the agent of the Government of India. Sir John 
Malcolm’s reports soon indicated the failure of his efforts, and 
Sir Harford Jones was then allowed to proceed to TeherUn. 

He had attained some measure of success when the Governor- 
General, having meanwhile conferred with Malcolm, decided 
upon the dispatch of a miliury expedition. Sir Harford was 
thereupon ordered to return to India, and his public character 
was disavowed by the Governor-General. On the other hand, 
orders sent from London required him to stay; and since he 
had, in March, 1809, cornrluded a preliminary treaty with the 
ShAh, he remained at 1 cherAn awaiting further instructiorts. 

'Hie Indian authorities formally protested against the transfer 
of diplomatic relations with Persia from Calcutut to Ix>ndon 
and, to support their claim, again dispatched Sir John .Malcolm 
to TeherAn ; but he was compelled to leave Persia after a few 
weeks on the arrival of Sir Gore Ouseley, the King’s fresh 
representative, by whom a definitive treaty was concluded in 
March, 181 j. Even at a much later date, during the Crimean 
War, some confusion was threatened by the communication of 
orders from England to the Government of Bombay without 
reference to the (kjveriKjr-GeneraL On that occasion Colonel 
Rawlinson, the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, made 
proposals for the dispatch of troops, and the supply of funds, 
from Bombay in a letter addrcsswl to Lord Clarendon; and 
the Court of Directors, having received suggestions on the 
same subject from the Government of Bombay, issued direct 
orders to that Presidency. 'Phe Marquis of Dalhousie pro¬ 
tested against this procedure, t>bserving that ‘operattons in the 
Persian Gulf will affect not Bombay only, but the whole of India.* 
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Modifica- 1 ’hc introduction of the telegraph system into India, and the 
tkM» coo- of territorial consolidation completed by Lord Dalhousie, 

SX.T'removed the necessily which had cxUt«i under dift^nt 
IP>rcm- conditiems for giving to the local authorities in Western India 
po'^ers in the distant field of diplomacy which are no longer 
the Crown, exercised by them. Similarly, when the Crown assumed the 
direct government of India, some of the extensive powers 
which had devolved upon the C:ompany naturally passed into 
the hands of the Imperial authorities, and the statute 21 fc 22 
VicL, cap. 106, sec. 67, declared that all treaties made by the 
Company should be binding upon Her Majc^y. Some 
portiom of the former foreign relations of India have, in 
consequence, been transferred to the Foreign Office of the 
Imperial (lovemment, others to the Colonial Office, while in 
certain fields of actinty, as in Persia, officers representing the 
interests of India still work side by side with the agents of 
Imperial control. In India itself the Local Governments have 
practically ceased to be concerned with the external affairs of 
India; and where, as at Aden, the Government of Bomliay 
still exercises authority beyond the seas, it is under the super¬ 
vision and control of the Govemor-General-in-Council. 

Sohercs So long as the Company largely nmnaged its own affairs, the 
” ^ . sphere of its foreign relations u-as therefore more extensive than 

antb^y * that which now falls to the Government of India. H hen the 
oauidc Dutch and the British fell out in India, their contests vrerc not 
confined to the soil of Bengal or Madras. Thus the Madras 
Government concluded, in t 79 S» ^ treaty of alliance with the 
king of Kandy, and in the folloa-ing year assumed the govern¬ 
ment of the Dutch settlements in Ce)‘lon. Kandy was annexed 
in 1815, and the sovereignty over the whole bland was then 
vested in the Crown. The Company took possession of St. 
Helena in 1658, but the Dutch recovered it in 1671. Upon 
the restoration of British authority in 1673, the king regranlcd 
the blond to the Company as lords proprietors, subject to 
allegiance to Hb Majesty, and the Court of Directors appointed 
the Governor and Council and administered the possession 
until 1834. Ixird Wellesley’s projects against Mauritius and 
Batavia, arKi hb dbpatch of an Indian force under General 
Baird to Cairo in 1800, afford other instances of the wide 
conception entertained by the Govemors-General of Indian 
responsibilities and foreign interests. The Straits Settlements 
were under the Company's rule, and aure transferred to the 
Colonial Office as recently as 1867. Penang, afterwards called 
Prince of U'alcs Island, in the Straits of Malacca, was acquired 
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by treaty with the king of Khedah and was taken possession 
off in 1786+ under the authorit)^ of the Bengal Government* 

There* too, the administration was cnlrustcd to a Govemor-in- 
Coundl. Lord Hastings sent Sir Stamford RaiRes in i8ig to 
acquire Singaporev and this led to negotiations with the Hutch, 
which were conducted at home and concluded by a treaty in 
1824* Under this treaty the British withdrew from Surnatra, 
and the Company ceded Benoookn and its dependencies to 
the Dutch, who on their part transferred to the British all their 
ptossessions in India, including Chinsura and their factones 
at Balasom and Dacca, and the settlement of Malacca, with 
undisputed posses-sinn of Singapore* In 1815 the Court of 
Directors united their three settlements at Prince of ^V*ales 
Island* Sirigapore* and Malacca under a Govcmor'in-Council* 
subject to the Supreme Government at Calcutta* 'Phis pan 
of the Company’s administraticm opened the way to several 
engagements with the neighbouring chiefs. M'hile the held o^f 
foreign relations was thus extended in the east, the CtMUiiMny 
was not IcjiS active on the coasts of Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. Zanzibar was in direct relations w ith the Govemment of 
Bombay until 1872* when its affairs were transferred to the 
Gov'cmment of India* from which they poMed, in 1883* into 
the hands of the Imperial Government On the east coast of 
Africa the authonties at Bombay concluded a treaty in 183-7, 
at Berbera* with the SomlH Hahar Awal tribe* and with Zeila 
"[’ajfira tn [840* The charge of the SomSli coast was in 
189S tmnsferred to the Foreign Office. 

.Vt the present time the recognized and direct responsibilities Pwot 
of the Indian Government outside India ant limited to Arabia* 
with the fortress at Aden and the adjoining protectorate ; the Imliui 
islands of Perimand Sokotra* and the Kuria Muria I 

the Persian Gulf and parts of Persia j AfghJni.'itfln and Tibet t Indni. 
and. tn a certain extent* China and Siam. Aden* ^hr«e 
internal affairs ore under the administration of the Grtvemment 
of Bombay, is the ruosi important centre of Indian influence I cdm. 
cm the coast uf Southern Arabia. Perim, an island m the 
narrow strait that connects the Red Sea with the Indian 
Ocean, wm occupied in 1799 force sent from Bombay, 

•ilie entire ubsence of fresh water had not been anticipated or 
provided for; and, after much suffenng and loss of life* the 
garrison wa.s withdrawn to Aden as soon a.*! naval operations in 
the Mediterranean liad remmed the danger of a French 
expedition. In 1854 a French engineer visited and surveyed 
the island, letting it be known that he had recommended his 
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Government to occupy iL 'l*his led to a British officer being 
dispatched from Aden to resume possession of it (1857), and 
it has since remained an integral part of the territories of 
British India. Although unfortified, it is \*aluable as a coaling 
station and as a post of observation and report. Aden a-as 
secured between the first and firul occupations of Ferim. lire 
Sultiln of LAhej, in whose territories the fortress was situated, 
had, os above stated, received the remnant of the detachment 
sent from Ferim, and he then offered to grant the promontory 
as a permanent station. ITte offer was declined, but a com¬ 
mercial treaty was concluded with the Sultin. 'ITte crews of 
British \*esseLs wrecked on the coast were at a subsequent date 
plurwlcrcd and ill-treated; satisfaction having been refused, 
coercion was resorted to, and injanuar>', 1839, Aden was taken. 
'Fhc British, once established on the rocky promontory, were 
of necesrity brought into political relations with the chief of 
LAhej, whose tribe, the Abdalis, exercised paramount infiueiKc 
over their neighbours. The maintenance of communications 
with the interior, in order to .secure supplies and to promote 
commerce, led in course of time to direct and more efficacious 
engagements with the other tribes, who were thus gradually 
recognized a.s iiwlcpciKlent of the Abdalis. 'lire Ottoman 
SultAn, whose dominion includes Yemen, then asserted his 
Tbe tribal claim to the whole of Arabia. 'Fhe Briti.sh Government, on 
ific other hand, held that the chiefs in the vicinity of Aden 
Afien. '*’erc independent, and informed the Forte that the relations 


of these chiefs with the authorities at Aden prevented the 
Government of India from viewing with indifference any 
attempt to alter their {)osition. Formal communications were 
made in 1873, announcing that the British regarded the nine 
tribes of the Abdali, the Fadhli, the Akrabi, the Haushabi, 
the Alawi, the Amltl, the Subaihi, the Yafai, and the Aulaki a.5 
included in the former notification. A H'urkish force which 
had been sent to LAhej was then withdrawn, and the Governor- 
General of Yemen was directed to abstain from any interference 
with these tribes. A joint Commission representing the British 
and 1 urkish Gm'emments delimitated the frontier of the Aden 
Frotcctorate in 1903-4, and \'arious treaties have been made 
with sub-sectioas of the nine tribes, which define their obliga¬ 
tions to the Government of India and fix the annual stipends 
due to them. 'ITte safety of the trade-routes, the peace of the 
countr)’, and the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
Aden authorities are the main object of these engagements. 

'ITic Island of Sokotna lies about 150 miles off Cape 


Sokotra. 
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Guardafui. British relations were entered into with its Milhri 
chief in 1834, when he o^eed to permit a coal dep6t to be 
established there, 'lltc subsequent occupation of Aden 
rendcretl this concession of no \’alue; but the advantage of the 
island as a refuge fur shipwrecked crews, or as a station for 
a lighthouse, led to the continuance of close and friendly rela- 
tioas with its rulers. In 1886 a formal protectorate was 
established over the Sultdn, who undertook to enter into no 
arrangements with any foreign powers except with the sanction 
of the British Government. 

Along the Arab coast, or Hadramaut, extending from Shaik The Arab 
Saj-ad in the Straits of Bab el Mandeb to the limits of Maskat 
at RJs Sair, every' maritime tribe has been brought under the Maoikb to 
protection of the British Government. With some of them 
relations had been established at an earlier date ; but in 1890 
the Governor-General ratified a complete set of engagements with 
the Shaikh of Irka, and with the .-Vtifh, Barhcmi, Akrabi, Fadhli. 

Lower Aulaki, Duyabi, Kayeti, Wahidi, and Mihri tribes, by 
which these bound themselves to enter into no correspondence 
or treaties with any foreign nation or power except with the 
sanction of the British Government, and to give immediate 
notice of any attempt to interfere with their country’ and its 
dependencies. 

From Ris Sair onwards the ct»ast line begins to He within the 
sphere of influence, or the direct dominion, of the Sultdn or 
ImAm of Maskat, between whom and the Indian Government 
close relations have long existed. In 1798 the Com|>any 
entered into an agreement with the SultAn to exclude the 
French and the Dutch from settling either in Maskat or 
Gombroon (Bandar AbbjU). In the next century the British 
cooperated with the SultAn in the suppression of piracy, 
secured his assistance for the abolition of slavery, and entered 
into a commercial treaty'. They frequently inicrxened to p‘ro- 
tect the ruler, to settle the succession, and even to put down 
rebellion, and in 1862 they engaged reciprocally with the 
French Government to respect the independence of the Sultln. 

When Zanzibar was sever^ from Maskat in i86t, they used 
their good offices to fix the annual subsidy to be paid by the 
former to the latter, and made arrangements to ensure its 
regular payment. The SultAn on hU port has granted consular 
jurisdiction to the British Agent, and has rendered help in the 
suppression of the traffic in arms with the Indian and Persian 
coast. .About 75 per cent, of the total salue of the foreign trade 
of Maskat is with India. 
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From Khor Kolba to I>ibbft the Batineh co«st forms part of 
the territory of the Shaikh of Shargah. 'Fhc Shihilh tribe 
occupy the country from I >ibba round the Musandam promon¬ 
tory to Rams south of Tibba. From Ras-el-Kheima as far as 
and including Odeid the coast belongs to the ‘Trucial’ 
(rhiefe'. At the beginning of the last century the acts of 
piracy committed by the Arab chiefs and especially by those 
living on this coast, created a reign of terror in the Gulf. 'l*hc 
East India (,'ompeny was forced to take strong measures and 
in 1819 it dispatched an expedition to bring these sea-robbers 
to subjection. A general treaty was then made with them for 
the suppression of slavery, for the defmition of acts of piracy, 
and for securing to the (Company's vessels rights of .search and 
confiscation of slave vessels. Induui and British ships 
constantly patrolled the Gulf, and the naval and political 
authorities punished infracti<ms of these engagements, until 
at last peace and order were established. On the coast the 
several chiefs were left to settle their owm disputes in their own 
way; but their hostilities at sea were restricted, and finally 
altogether forbidden by the establishment, in 1853, of a lasting 
and general peace. The chiefs of Abu Dhabi, l>abai, Shargah, 
Ajman, Umm-ul-Kawain, and Rils-el-Kheima agreed to refer 
their quarrels to the arbitration of the British (iovemmenl, to 
whom was entrusted the mainterumce of the peace of the Gulf 
01x1 the {xjwer of punishing any infraction of it. Measure.s 
were also taken for the protection of the British lines of tele¬ 
graph, one of which ha.s lately been extended to Maskat. 
Although the chiefs arc free to maiuge their own affairs on 
laixl, itxrluding the succession to the chiefship, they at times 
seek the advice of the Resident in respect of such matters, or 
British confirmation of their title to succeed. In this way 
their relations with the Indian Government tend constantly to 
become more intimate. 

'llte portion of the Arab coast north of Odeid, on the El 
Katr promontory opposite Bahrein, is one of special interest to 
the Indian Government, which protects Bahrein and controls 
the pirate coast Odeid itself belongs to the chief of Abu 
DhAbi, who has already been mentioned as one of those in 
treaty relations with the Government of India. At the ttiwmof 
El Bidaa a small Turkish garrison has been established since 
1872 ; but this occupation has not been recugnixed as bringing 
El Katr within Ottoman jurisdiction, and does not preclude 

' Tbe Dsme U derived from tbc trace, now s huUog peace, which prerenu 
boatilitiea at tea between tbe«e chief*: tee below. 
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such action, whether at El Bidaa or at other places on the El 
Katr coast, as may be necesisary to prevent, or punish, dis¬ 
turbance of the maritime peace. From Kallf town to Koweit 
Ottoman rule is established and recognized, 'llie Shaikh of 
Koweit is under treaty obligations with the Clovemment of 
India in respect of that port (which is visited by a I’olitical Agent) 
and its neighbourhood. Beyond those limits the sovereignty of 
the Ottoman Government extends along the coast to Basra. 

'I'he paramount interests of the Indian Government in the 
|)eace and commerce of the Persian Gulf, its protectorate over 
{Bahrein, and its relations with the 'I’rucial Chiefs on the |>irate 
coast give rise to intercourse with the Turkish authorities in 
Arabia. The Government of India is also under special 
obligation to protect the stream of Muhammadan pilgrims who 
resort to the sacred places at Mecca and Kerbcla, and to 
administer the furvd, created by a treaty of 1825 ^'ith the king 
of Oudh, from which annual po)'ments of Rs. 1,20,000 are 
nmde to the high priest and the mujtahids residmg at the 
Shiah shrines of Kerbcla and Nejef. Indian interests at th^ 
places are watched over by a Political Resident in Turkish 
Arabia, who is also Consul-General at Baghdild; by a vice- 
consul at Kerbcla; and by officers stationed at Jedda, Hodeida, 
and the island of Kamaran. 

Various islands in the Persian Gulf have in time i>ast been Island* b 
«iccupied by the British, Kharak aas thus held between 1838 
and 1842, and the British Residency hos transferred to it from 
Bushire. In 1856, when Persia captured Herat, Kharak was 
again occupied, but was evacuated after the ratification of the 
Treat) of Paris, in 1857. A British sution still remains at 
Bassidore, on the island of Kishm, although the troops which 
occupied it have, for the present, been withdrawn. But the 
most imp»irtant island in the Gulf is l^hrein, which hosji^xl Bahrrb. 
under several dominions or suzerainties. In 1622 the Portu¬ 
guese, who had previously acquired possession of it, were 
expelled by the Persians. 'ITie Aubi tribe made themselves 
roasters of the UUnd in 1783, and in 1800 the Sultin of .Maskat 
wrested it from them. Gn his expulsion a year after, the 
Wahibis held suzerainty over Bahrein until 1810, when the 
Aiabis again established their authority. In the course U 
the o|«rations undertaken by the Company against the |)irate 
coast, to which reference has already been made, the British 
entered (in 1820) into an engagement with the Aubi rulcra of 
Bahrein, with the object of preventing their abetment of piracy 
and of including them in the general scheme of nuiriiime peace. 
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On several occasions after the conclusion of that agreement the 
chief of Bahrein was protected against claims i>ut forward by 
Egypt, Persia, and Purkey, who have each asserted sovereignty 
over the island, the British Government maintaining that the 
Shaikh was an independent prince in alliance with the Gosem- 
ment of IiKlia. In pursuance of these relatioits, the British 
have interfered to punish breaches of the peace, to settle the 
succession, and to adjust differences between the chiefs of El 
Katr and Bahrein. In 1847 Shaikh Muhammad bin Khalifa 
entered into a convention with the British Resident for the 
prevention of the African slave-trade in his ports; and in 1856 
his successor further agreed to seize and deliver to British 
vessels of war slaves imported from any quarter, and to place 
an embargo upon vessels belonging to himself or his subjects 
that might haw engaged in the trade. In 1861 the chief sub¬ 
scribed to a perpetual treaty of peace and friendship, for the 
adsancement of trade and the security of all persons nawgating 
or residing upon the coasts of the Persian Gulf. In 1880 
Shaikh Isfl bin All signed an agreement binding himself to 
enter into no negotiations or treaties with any other state, and 
to refuse permission to any such power to establish diplomatic 
or consuliu agencies, or coaling dcp6ts, in his territor>-, except 
with the consent of the British Government. More recently 
the chief has entered into an agreement for the restriction of the 
trade in arms and ammunition. 1 *he Goii’emmcnt of India has 
an Agent stationed on the island, who, in common with the 
Agent at Maskat and other political officers residing in the 
Gulf, is subordirute to the Resident in the Persian Gulf, at 
Bushire. 

'Die conduct of political relations with Persia rests mainly 
with the Imperial Government. Nevertheless, there arc certain 
matters connected with Persian territor)’ which lie under the 
special control of the Government of India: and the general 
interest of India in Persia is evinced by the fiurt that the Royal 
Commission on the Administration of the Expenditure of 
India, in their final report of 1900, recommended that the 
charges of the legations and consulates in that countr)* should 
be evenly divided between India and the United Kingdom, 
.At one time (between 1833 and 1834) the Persian mission was 
wholly supported from Indian revenues, but in 1835 the East 
India Company fixed its armual contribution towards the cost 
of it at £ 12,000. When the Crown took over the government 
of India, the Imperial Government undertook to contribute a 
sum of £5,000 a year on account of the Teherftn mission, 
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which was then transferred to the Indian Government. In the 
following year the mission was restored to the Foreign Office, 
under an arrangement by which Indian revenues bore ^i^ths of 
the cost up to a maximum of £ 12,000, and this arrangement 
continued, with successive reductions of the limiting maximum, 
until action was taken on the report of the Ro)’al Commission 
referred to above. After 1859 the British Minister at Teherin, 
and the majority of the consular officers stationed in Persia, 
were drawn from the Imperial service, and continued until 
recently to be so recruited ; while the Resident at Bushire, the 
Assistant Resident at Bandar Abbils, and the Director of Tele¬ 
graphs in charge of the Makrin coast were directly subordinate 
to the Goverrunent of India. Under the latest arrangements 
the distribution of consular offices in Persia between the Indian 
and the Imperial (Levant) services assigns to the former two 
Consuls-General—one for KhorilsAn and Seistin, stationed lU 
Meshed, and another at Bushire for Firs, Khuzistiln, and the 
coasts and islands of the Gulf within the dominions of Persia; 
consuls in Seist&n, and at Kcrmdn and KermAnshAh ; and vice* 
coasuls at Bandar AbbAs, AhwAz (for ArabistAn), and at BAm. 

'Fhe Imperial (Levant) service supplies the consular posts at 
IspahAn, Tabriz, Shlriz, Resht, TehcrAn, and .Mohammerah. 

The political interests of the Indian Government in Persian 
aflairs are therefore partly safeguarded by the Imperial Foreign 
Office, in which case correspondence passes through the 
Secrctar>- of Sute for India, and partly by the Governor- 
General, in which case the Indian authorities keep the Foreign 
Office irdbrmed of their proceedings through the Secretary of 
State. 

Apart from the graver international questions which concern PenU, Af- 
Persia’s foreign relations with European powers, there arc many 
others of leas importance that directly and particularly affect 
the Go\'cmment of India. Throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the rulers of Persia and AfghAnistAn lost 
no opportunity for asserting their claims to dominion over each 
othePs territories, and the engagements which now compel 
them to keep the peace were for the most part concluded with 
the British Government, which still enforces their execution. 

In 1722 the AfghAn, MahmOd, occupied IspahAn with a 
victorious army. Within eight years the AfghAns were expelled 
by NAdir ShAh, who, in 1736, set aside the old Safavid d>*nasty 
of Persia. The tide of conquest now flowed eastward; KAbul 
and KandahAr were annexed to Persia, and the plains of the 
Punjab devastated. The assassination of NAdir ShAh in 1747 
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led to internal disorder, of which Ahmad Shih AbdAli, founder 
of the Durrani family, took ad\-antage by seizing Khora^n. 
The establishment of the present ruling dyiusiy, the Kajars, 
under Agha Muhamnuid in 1779, once more restored the 
integrity of the Persian kingdom. Fateh AH Khin, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1797, lost no time in entering into engagements 
with the Indian Government for the promotion of trade and 
a poUtical alliance. About this period Persia was fully occupied 
by its differences with Russia, which ended in a long war, 
while the Afghan ruler, Zaman Shah, was intent upon inter¬ 
vening in the affairs of Delhi, and taking part in the final 
struggle with the .Marathas for empire. It was, therefore, to 
the interest of the East India Company to secure the assistance 
of Persia in the event of an Afghan invasion of the Punjab. 
Peace between Russia and Persia was concluded in 1828, and 
the Kajar Shah then commenced preparations for an attack 
upon Herat. His designs were prosecuted with vigour by his 
grandson Muhammad Shah, who commenced the siege of 
Herat m November 1837, and was only thwarted by the 
brilliant defence of Eldred Pottinger and the occupation of the 
island of Kharak by a force dispatched from Bombay. .Mean¬ 
while events were occurring in Irulia which induced the 
Government to take an active interest in Afghan aflairs. The 
and the Barakzais were the two rival branches of the 
Durrani family whom Ahmad Shah had raised to power. The 
Sodozai ruler of Kabul, Shah Shuja, expelled by the Barakzai, 
I>osi Muhammad, had taken refuge in the Punjab, where 
Ranjlt Singh had established a strong Sikh State. The British 
undertook to re-establish Shah Shuja on the throne, and he 
was crowned at Kandahar in 1839. It is unnecessary here 
to rc%*iew the disasters which followed the execution of this 
policy. When the British forces were at last withdrawn. 
Dost Muhammad was left free to pursue his own ambitions, 
and for a rime Kandahar and Herat continued to be ruled by 
.\fghan governors independent of Kabul 'lire Sikh Wxuts 
seemed to offer to Dost Muhammad an opportunity for 
regaining the former possessions of Afghanistan in India, 
but the defeat of hb contingent by Lord Gough at Gujrat, 
in 1849, compelled him to abandon all hopes of success 
on that side. 

'Fhe outbreak of the Crimean War introduced a new factor 
into the political problem. 'The Morqub of Dalhousie had 
concluded, in 1855, a treaty wnth Dost Muhammad which 
amounted to a restoration of friendly relations. At the some 
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time the territories known as Baluchist&n were brought within 
the Indian protectorate, and a close contact was thus estab¬ 
lished between Persia and Indu^ from the coast and the Gulf 
to the mountain peak of Koh-i-Malik-Siah. Persia was given 
to understand that no violation of Afghan territory would be 
allowed, and that the independence of Herdt must be recognized. 
The position of affairs was then as follows: the ruler of Herdt 
professed to hold that fortress as a dependency of Persia; the 
British Government had warned the Shdh against encroach¬ 
ments upon the independence of that place or of Afghdnistdn; 
and Dost Muhammad was known to be resolved upon the 
annexation of Herdt. The Shdh determined to forestall his 
rival, and in October, 1856, took the dty after a gallant resistance. 
A fresh agreement was now concluded by the Ginremor-General 
with the Afghdn Amir in 1856, and pressure was brought to 
hear upon Persia by the dispatch of an expeditionary force 
under Sir James Outram to the Persian Gulf and the occupa¬ 
tion of Kharak. In 1857 the Shdh ordered the evacuation of 
Herdt, having bound himself, by the treaty signed at Paris in 
that year, to renounce all claims of sovereignty over Herdt and 
other parts of Afghdnistdn. In the event of differences arisii^, 
the Persian Government uivdcrtook to refer them for adjust¬ 
ment to the friendly offices of the British. By the terms of 
this agreement the British Government has, through the Indian 
authorities, repeatedly interfered in the interests of peace. Not 
only has it delimitated the frontiers of Baluchistdn and Afghdi^ 
istdn with Persia at varioas periods, bqpnning with Sir K. 
Goldsmid’s commission in 1872, and ending with Colonel 
McMahon’s mission in 1903, but it has also composed 
differences arising out of that delimitation or from other causes. 
I’hus in 1891 General MacLcon fixed the boundary on the 
Kal-i-Ralla and erected pillars on the frontier at Hashtaddn, 
while the troublesome question of canals and cultivation in 
Seistdn has been the subject of arbitration on more than one 
(xxasiun, the latest occurrii^ in 1903-4. Besides these 
larger questions, India is concerned in the managemeiit and 
extension by sea and land of the telegraph system, in the 
protection of trade by the Nushki route, and in the contr^ of 
the traffic in arms and ammunitian. At other ^ times joint 
fiperalions have been undertaken to suppress brigandage on 
the borders of Baluchistin, and even to pursue parties that 
interfered with the construction of telegraphs. In these and 
other directions the Indian Forei^ Department is frequently 
brought into relation with the Persian authorities. 
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The conduct of British relations w-ith the Amir of Afghan- 
Utln w an important part of the duties of the Foreign iJepc^- 
mcnt of the Indian Government. So far as these dealings arise 
out of the contact of Afghan and British territories, an account 
of them will be found in the volumes dealing with the Histor) 
of India and the State of Afghanistan ; and it will suffice here 
to give a brief sketch of the present situation, with special 
reference to the reciprocal and external relations of the two 
countries. On the recognition of Abdur Rahman as .Amir in 
i8So, an assurance was given to him as to his position in the 
following terms: ‘ Your Highness has requested that the views 
and intentions of the British Gosemment with reg^d to the 
position of the ruler at Kabul in relation to foreign powers . 
should be placed on record for Your Highness's information. 
The Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council 
authorizes me to declare to you that, since the British Govern¬ 
ment admit no right of interference by foreign powers within 
Afghanistan, and since both Russia and Persia arc pledged to 
absuin from all interference with the affairs of .Afghanistan, it 
is plain that Your Highness can have no political relations with 
any foreign power except with the British Government. If any 
foreign power should attempt to interfere in Afghanistan, and 
if such interference should lead to unpro\t)ked aggression on 
the dominions of Your Highness, in that event the British 
Government would be prepared to aid you, to such extent and 
in such manner as may apfiear to the British Government 
necessary, in repelling it; provided that Your Highness follows 
unrcsers'edly the advice of the British Government in regard to 
your extemid relations.* Abdur Rahman was, in 1883, granted 
a personal subsidy of tweU'e lakhs of rupees a )'ear, to which 
6 lakhs were added on the conclusion of the I )urand Agreement 
in 1893, with a further addition of half a lakh in 1897 to meet 
the cost of sending an officer and a small escort to collect the 
revenue of Eastern Wikhan and attend to the administrative 
afiairs of that tracL Two agreements with the Amir were 
signed, on behalf of the Government of Indu, by Sir Mortimer 
I>urand in November, 1893. The first recited the fact that, by 
the agreement concluded in 1873 between Russia and Great 
Britain, the river Oxus was to form the northern boundar>' of 
Afghanistan from Lake V'ictoria, or Sarikol, on the east, to the 
junction of the Kokcha with the Oxus, and that consequently 
the Amir agreed to evacuate districts l>'ing to the north of the 
Oxus and take possession of others l>'ing to the south of that 
portion of the river. The second document described the 
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eastern and southern frontiers of the Amir's dominions from 
W&khAn to the Persian border, arwi prowded for a demarcation 
of the border in detail. It concluded anth an expression of the 
desire of the British Government to see AfghAnistiln strong and 
independent, engaging that no objection should be raised to 
the purchase and importation by Abdur Rahm&n of munitions 
of war, and undertaking, as already stated, * to increase by the 
sum of 6 lakhs of rupees a year the sum of 12 lakhs now 
granted to His Highness.' Abdur Rahmin died in October, 

1901, and was succeeded by his son Habibulla, with whom 
friendly communications were at once exchanged, and a formal 
treaty was concluded on March 21, 1905, continuing the agree¬ 
ments and arrangements that had existed between the British 
Government and his father. 

It is sufficient here to giw an outline of the steps taken to Fn»ti«x 
complete the delimitation of the frontier of AfghSnistAn. 
Negotiations with Russia for the purpose of defining the 
northern frontier had been commenced in 1869, during the 
reign of Amir Sher All, and a common understanding was 
reached in 1873. But it was not until 1884 that General Sir 
Peter Lumsden, the Commissioner appointed by the British 
Go\'emment, reached Bila .Murghib in order to commence the 
actual delimitation. After further delay and difficulty, arising 
out of the non'arri>*al of the Russian Commissioner and the 
collision at Panjdeh, the frontier between Zulfikir, on the Hari 
Rud, to the meridian of Dukchi—a group of wells north of 
Andkhui and within 40 miles of the Oxus—was laid down, and 
a protocol on the subject was signed by the British and Russian 
Commissioners in September, 1886. In the course of the next 
few years, the line between Dukchi and the Oxus, which had 
meanwhile been settled at St. Petersburg in 1887, was dentar- 
cated, aiKl xurious other dcuils were settled; and finally the 
PAmir Joint Commission in *893-5 owriwi boundary from 
I-ttk f Victoria to Povalo Schveikov'ski on the TaghdumbAsh 
Pamir, a little north of latitude 37® N. n>e entire length of the 
Afghan-Indian frontier has not yet been delimitated, but in the 
few tracts where pillars ha\’e not been erected a general under¬ 
standing has been arri\*ed at perxling final settlement. On this 
and many other matters aiTccting the administration of the two 
neighbouring countries frequent correspondence takes place 
between Afghanistan and India. I he Gosxmor-Gcneral is 
represented at Kabul by an Induui Muhammadan agent, and 
the .Amir maintains an envoy at the head-quarters of the 
Government of India. 
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KuhcRT. Fursuiirg ihc line of Ind ia"s frontiers on the north, and beanng 
in mind that Kashmir, including Ladaih and its ciiitl>7ng 
dependctides, is under the direct aupertision of the Resident 
ill Jammu and Ka-^hmlr, nc find that a comer of the RiLtaian 
dominions, and parts of the Chinese emptc and Tibet, he 
beyond the mountain border of India from the Piimr^ 
eastwards until the boundaries of Burma march with those of 
Vtinmn in China. An assistant to the Resident in Kashmir la 
stationed at Kashgar, In Eastern Turklstdn, where fora time 
(tSfi 2 -T 3 > an independent Muhammadan dynasty established 
itsdr, with whose ruler, the Aialik Ghizi YakUb Khan, a com¬ 
mercial treaty whs made in 1S74. Kashgar Is situated at the 
meeting of routes from the valley of the Onus, from Samarkand, 
and from China and India j and since Yakub Khan a death It 
has been reconquered by- China. Its commerce and trade, of 
which India formerly monopolbied a large jiart, have lost much 
of their value owing to the disiurluances which ensued during 
the rule of Vakflb Kitfin. Such traffic and intercourse with 
India as still survive fall under the political superintendence of 
the IndLon Government. 

Ret^donj The geographical and historic rekitiona of India with 

with Tiber. q’itKjt must always create a community of interests between 
the two countries. Its capital, Lhiso, is within roo niticii 
of the frontiers of Sikkim, and the extetnuon of the Indian 
railway system to JJarjeeling offers some faality for trade 
and commerce. In times past a close orjnncsion existed 
betw'een Tibet and the Native States of the Himilayas, and 
also with Cooch BeMr in the plains. The Stale of Nep 2 l has, 
within a compamtively recent period, mode wars and concluded 
treaties direct with the Tibetan Government, while the Govern¬ 
ment of India has settled the Tibet-Sikkim frontier and secured 
commercial concessions by agroeinent with the Chinese Go- 
vciTiinentt under whose suzerainty Tibet b admitted to lie. 
But although Chinese ofEcials resided at LhUsa, and the people 
paid a nominal poll-tax to that empire, the dominant auUiorilieK 
t>f Tibet long consisted of the chief Buddhist ecdusiastlcs, 
at the head of whom was the Ualai Lima, imd local secului 
chiefs. On onu point all these authorities, whether representing 
the empire of Cbtim, tiic Buddhist chuii:h, or the local chiefs, 
have been agreed, namely itt the exclusion of foreign interfer* 
cnee and European visitors, 'fhe country is kiwwii to be rich 
in gold and other minerals; but the fury of its winds, the 
height of its numerous passes, and the scantiness and fioverty 
of its population help to maintain this exclusive policy'. I'he 
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rektions of the Indian Government with Tibet consequently 
involve special difficulties which have rather increased than 
decreased with lime. In 1774 Warren Hastings, on receipt of 
a letter from the Tishi Lama at Shigalse, sent a mission which 
was well received at that place but was not allowed to visit 
Lhasa. In 1783 a second mission was sent which brought back 
a promise from the Regent, addressed to the Tashi I j tm a, 
admitting any native traders who might be recommended by 
the Governor-General to trade at Shigalse, and promismg them 
help in securing transport for their merchandise from the 
frontiers of Bhutan. In 179* the Nepalese imaded Tibet, and 
were only driven out of Shigalse by the aid of the Chinese, 
who, believ-ing that the Indian aulhoriUes had encourag^ the 
Gurkhas, established a post at Phari and forbade natives of 
Bengal to enter Tibet- So nmtters remained until, in 1873, 
fresh attempts were made to open up trade with the country, 
and a road was carried from India, through Sikkim, to the 
frontier at Jelep-La. In a convention concluded at Oiefoo 
with China, in 1876, provision a-as made for the protection of 
any mission sent to Tibet. By a convention ratified in 1887 
it was agreed that the contempkted mission should be aban¬ 
doned ; but the Chinese Government formally accepted the 
duty, * after careful inquiry into the circumstances, to adopt 
measures to exhort and encourage the people with a view to 
the promotion and development of trade* with India. In the 
following year the Tibetans, without provocation, made a hostile 
advance to Lingtu, a pkee 12 miles inside the Sikkim frontier, 
and were expelled with heavy losses. Further negotiations 
followed, and in 1890 a convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China, the ktter power acting on behalf of Tibet also. 
In accordance with its terms reguktions for trade were agreed 
upon by the British and Chinese Governments in 1893, by 
which a trade mart was to be opened at V’otung, where the right 
to post a British officer was conceded, and facilities for com¬ 
merce in all goods, save tea and certain other articles, were to 
be granted to India. In 1895 delegates from Indi^ China, and 
Tibet were appointed to demarcate the frontier, but the 
Tibetans declined to lake part in the work and destroyed .some 
of the pillars erected. Remonstrances addressed to the Ikki 
Lima against these proceedings were unheeded, and in 1902 an 
officer was sent to exclude the Tibetans from grounds on the 
British side of the border which they had occupied. Block- 
houses erected by them in violation of the fronli« were 
desti^'ed, and an arrangement was made with China for 
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a sculcmenL on the spot of the difficulties wHcb had arisen. 
Colonel youngbuabaodi who had been appointed British Com¬ 
missioner], proceeded, in July, 1503, to Khomba Jong, which 
had been arranged with the Chines* Govemment, with the 
conseiti of the Daki LiStna, as the place for negodations. The 
Tibetans, however, resisted the approach tif this peatreful 
mission and prevented the Chinese delegate ffoifn joining 
Colonel Younghushand's camp. As their attitude became 
more hostile, and as it was underirable to retain the mission in 
so exposed a point as Khamba Jong, it was withdrawn, but 
enicr^ the Chumbt \‘nJley in Ilecembcr, rgtg^, when a further 
attempt was made to get into touch with the new Amb&n 
(Chinese Resident) at Lh^sa, who was specially empowered to 
effect a settlement, llriis failed owing to the obstructive tactics 
of the Titictan*;, and the mission advanced to GySntse in April, 
^904, encountering some slight opposition en route. At 
Gy^tse the attitude of the Tibetans w-as at first friendly, but 
subsequently the mission w'as attacked. Reinforccfntnts were 
sent up, and on their arrival Tibetan delegates put in an 
appearance. The Amb5n was, however, still prevented by the 
Tibetans from pining the mission, and the delegates had no 
real power or Intention to negotiate, while a large armed force 
of Tibetans held the or fort, dominating GyAJitsc and 
would not withdraw. 'ITie fort was therefore captured, and in 
July the mission advanced towards IJriso, os it was clear that 
only there would it be possible to get into direct touch wi th the 
.\mb£n and the Tibetan Government. It reached Lhfisa, after 
trifling opposition, in August, 1904, and in the following month 
a treaty was signed which settled the frontier and other ques¬ 
tions. To this settlement China signified her adhesion on 
.\pril 27, 1906. 

With the Chinese authorities in Yunnan many questions uf 
internal order, commerdoJ intercourse, and mutual assistance 
must constantly arise, requiring a prompt settlement with the 
British officials in Burma. Conventions with China in 1894 
and 1S97, the latter being rendered neceiisajy owing to the 
violation of the former by the Chinese cession to France of 
part of the State of Kiang-hung, have enabled the frontier to 
be traced with more or less detail fmm a point fixed in latitude 
25* 35' N. and longitude 98*' 14'' E. 'I'hc main result of the 
surveys undertaken bctw'een 1897 and 190* was to demarcate 
the boundary as far as 21® 46' N., with the exception of the 
part bordering on the Wa Stales from 38'' to 22“ 9' N., 
where the hostility of the tribes and differences betw'ctn the 
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Coiiiniissiontni interposed for the time Jitoiipemble difficulties. 
As regards the border north of 23° 35^ N+i^ the irrfcjrtnaUon 
i3LS>aibib]e in 18^4 was insufiident 10 eruible a line to be traced 
on the niap appended to the conventiDnj and a settlement was 
therefore reserved In 1S9S, a. Chinese ofikiai having entered 
the territory in dispute with an armed farcer indmation was 
made to the Tsungli Yamen that the exercise of Chinese 
authority on the west of the range of mountains forming the 
watersh^ between the ITmaikha and the Salween rivers 
could not be toleratedf In 1^4, after examination of the 
countr>';, & formal communicatton was made to the Chinese 
Government to the effect that the watershed of all streams 
draining into the N’maikha from the east, and to the north 
of 35* 35' N., was the natural boundary, mid w'ould be treated 
os the actual political boundary^ undl a joint settlement was 
reached^ In former days the East India Company bore the 
whole expense of diplomatic intercourse with China^ hut when 
its monopt-tly of trade with that country ceased in 1S34. the 
Imperial Government paid two-thirds of the cost until 1875. 
Subsequently w fixed xum was fiaid by Indio, varying from 
£15,000 to £1^,500 a year. The interests of India in China 
are not confined to the opium trade- Border questions are 
frequent, and the CKtensinn of the railway system in Butma 
lends imporiance to the state of communicatkins and the 
facilttics offered in Yiinnan. A British Consul-General Ls 
stationed at Yiinnan-fu, under the authrjirity of the Imperial 
Government, and a consul resides at TengyueK, 

Although the Trench Bujtectoraie over Tongkiog, established 
in 18S3 and confirmed by the Chinese Government in 1885, 
has brought French Influence to bear on YunTuiin+ and Bntish 
engagements have recognized the [Kisition of h ranee on the 
Mekong, the nature of the country on the eastern border of 
ihiJ; part of Burma has not yet required the establishment of 
any special agency for ibe conduct of relations with ihe French 
possessions across the riven With Siam, on the other hand, 
the British have hod long-continued relations. 'Fhe acquisition 
tjf Prince of Wales Island in 1786 brought the Company into 
close connexion with Khedah and thus with Siam. The 
Siamese proved bad neigh hours;, gave no eflect to cfjmrucrcinl 
engagements made in iSaS, and even occupied Khedah, 
After the first Burmese War Arakan and Tenossttim were 
added to the British dominion, and when Lord Palhousie 
annexed Pegu it became necessary to settle the^ frontier and 
to enter into closer rtlations wiih tlvc kingdom of Siam, In 
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1S741 after prolongtid dtscusaioji, a treaty was concluded for 
the prevention of heinous crime on the border and the develop¬ 
ment of peaceful commerce. It was also agreed that judg:es 
should be established in the Ch]en}|;TiUu Province for the 
(jeaceful adjustment of civil disputes betHtsen British and 
Siamese subjects. This aitangement did not work well, and 
in lieu of it provisi™ was made, in rSS4, for the establishment 
of a British consular officer at Chiengmai with odequate juris¬ 
diction. Hy treaiifs concluded in r88j and r&Ss airaiigements 
were made for gr^ntiiig passports to British subjects and for 
the extradition of crtmiruibs. In 1887 an Order in Council 
prescribed the registmtiim of British subjects resident in biarn, 
and this was moditied by a further Order, Issued in rSB^, which 
regulates the eKcrcise of civil and criminal jurisdiction by 
consular courts. After the annexation of Upper Humia the 
Siamese claimed trans^Salw'een Karenni, and some other States 
to the east of the Salween, aa jMiTl of the Province of Chiengmai, 
Finally a joint Commission, in settled the line of 

frontier, which Is now clearly demarcated along the whole 
length from the Mekong down to Victoria Point. Great Britain 
und France have mutiuilly determined to respect the Integrity 
of the central districts of Siam in the Menani valley; and by a 
declaration signed in l^ndon in April, 1904, it wits agreed that 
the influence of Great Britain should be recognized by Fiance 
in the territory wt:st of the hastn of the Menani, Including the 
Malay Peninsula and the adjacent islands. The maintenance 
of the influence thu.s tecogniied in the country' that borders 
upon Burma is necessarily a concern of the Indian Ftirei^ 
Department. 
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A brief reference may here be made to the Report of the 
Royal Commtssirm on the Administimcion of the Fxpundituru 
of India presented in t^oo to both Houses of Parliament, since 
it throws a side-light upon the special interests of India in 
the field of Imperial diploniocy. It was held that the United 
Kijogdom should bear one-half of the military charges at Aden, 
iind half the cost of the mission and consulates in Persia. It 
was eventually dccldedt a-s regards Persia, that India should 
contribute a sum cif £6 ,opo per annum towards thii cost of 
the establishments maintained there under the inunediate 
orders of His Majesty’s Government, and that all future cliarges 
incurred by common consent should be equally divisible be¬ 
tween the tax* exchequers. Towards the expenditure on Aden 
a lump contribution of £ 100,000 a year is now* mode by the 
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Imperial Govemmenij which also cerntributes towards the cost 
of special arcnanienU^ The curilnbuiicin of India tow-ards the 
China establishments tnentionud above {dCi 2,500) was to be 
open to revision after a term of years. ^V'hile India [jays half 
the subsidy for telegraphic communication with the Mauritius, 
and molniaiins the Basra-Hanhdad mail servide, Gr<at Britain 
aub^idi^ the nmil .steamers on the Kanin riven In con^ 
sidcrutiun of the stream of Indian pilgrims passing through 
Jedda to Mecca, a moiety of the cost of the Jedda consulate is 
home by India, and small contributions ore also made, in the 
interests of Indian emigrants, to the ctiusulor expenses in 
Kcunion and Suriimnin The mainlenance by India of the 
consulate at Chicngmai is held to be justiried by her direct 
and substantial interest in questions afTedting Siann 

Within India itself little difficulty arises in conncstton with Foreign 
the possessions of France and Portugal. The former pt>wer 
en^igcd, by the Treaty of Paris in May, i3i4, not to erect any 
fcutificaiiorui in the establishments to be restored to her, and to 
maintain no greater numljcr of troops than might be necessary' 
for the purposes of police. By a second treaty, concluded in 
March, 1815, and a subsequent convention arrived at between 
ibc GfA'emmenis of Madras and l^ondicherry in May, iS[8,the 
supply of salt, opium, and saltpetre to the French establish' 
ments in India was regulated- Under present arrangements 
the British authorities supply the salt required at FtindicherTy 
for consumption at prime cost, the French giving up the right 
of local manufacture, while at Clwndemagore an annual [jayment 
is made to the French authorities in lieu of a salt supply, A 
somewhat similar arrangement was made, in 1884, in regard to 
opium at the latter place. The limits of French jurisdiction in 
the neighbourhood of Chandernagore ga>'C rise to some dis¬ 
cussion, which was terminated by a convention tn March, 1853- 
There are certain small plots iscaltered about India—as for 
instance at Jugdtai in Tippcni; at Cossimbazarand Berhampore, 
in ilurshldabad I>istrict t at I’utna and Dacca; at Masuls- 
l^atam and Calicut i and at Surat—where the French formerly 
occupied factories or isgti. While these factories lasted the 
French had jurisdiction over persons resident within them in 
respect of tmn-sactions originatir^ therein. ^Vilh the abandon¬ 
ment of the factories the jurisdictionary' ri^ts lapsed, and 
French jurisdiction is now confined witirin tho limits of 
Chandernagore, Pondicherry, KintSl, Mabc, and Yanom. 
Between thc^u establishments and British India extradition is 
amnged under the icrtnii of Artide IX of the Treaty of March, 
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iSi5t whereby a fugilive criminaJ is ftt once handed over on 
the demand of the prtPper authonly* 

TItc Itidian posscs^siuns of Portugal are now limited to the 
Eemtories of Goo, the sfimll scEtiement of Lhu off the coast of 
JunUgarh in KAthiiwlr, and Daman, which lies about 100 miles 
north of Bombay, '[“he only questions to which these foreign 
possessions have given rise are of a fiscal character, concerning 
the administration of ihe salt and opium revenue, and in regard 
to extradition. By the Us bon Treaty of Etecumber, rSyd, 
a customs union was established between the Induui poases' 
siona of the two Crowns, and a tariff of duties was agreed upon ; 
the esdusive privilege of manufacturirig and selling salt was 
granted, under certain condidons, to the Government of British 
India; and arrangements were made with regard to opium. 
At the same time provision was made for extradition. This 
agreement was tcrminabk aftei* twelve years. On the expita^ 
tion of that period it kpscd, and since tben each country has 
maintained its fiscal independence, while a new esctnulidon 
treaty has been discussed but has not yet been concluded. 
The port of Manruigoo^ opposite the town of Goa, is connected 
by rail with the System of railways in the Southern .MamtbH 
oouniry 1 and as at Pondicherry so also at Goo, a Bridsh consular 
officer is established for the purpose of ready comtntmication 
and the safeguarding of British interests. 

Independently of those political affairs with foreign powers 
which are dealt with at first hand by the Government of ludiji, 
there are others in which the Foreign Office in London acts in 
concert with the Governor-Getieml through the medium of the 
Secretary of State for India. Various European nations, the 
United States and some other Anienam Republics, Liberia, 
Japan, Persia, and Slam are represented in India by consular 
officers whose hcad-quartm are established on the coast and 
whose functions are mainly commercial. Under the rule of 
the Company such officials were rctognisjcd by the Court of 
Directors according to the phrases and forms used in the 
foKowing dispatch addressed to the Government of Bfjnibay 
on August j, 1843.? 'At the request <jf His Majesty the King 
of the French, which has been communicated to us through 
the Queen's Govemmenh we have consented to the recognition 

of >1. -as Vice-Consul for France at Bombay.' But the 

transfer of India to the Crown has ted to a change of prt>cedure. 
Only the Imperial Govemnient is now addresfied on such 
mutters, and the Government of India can recognLae no 
consular appointment requiring His Majesty’s until 
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an intimation of the appointment is received from the Imperial 
Government. WTierc His Majesty’s txtquatur is not needed 
to an appointment made in India by consular officers of 
foreign powers under the standing regulations of their service, 
the Go\*emment of India can recognize the person so ap¬ 
pointed. It is only necessary to add that Native States cannot 
receive foreign consular agents, and that the Government does 
not recognize consuls for places in the interior of British India 
or in the Native States. 
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legislation and justice 

Thk indigenous !aw of India is puTsonalt and di^'isibJe wdih 
reference la the two main classes of the population, Hindu 
and Xiuhamraadan. Both sysiems claimi divine origin through 
revelation and arc inextricably interwoTcn with religion, and 
each exists tn combination with a law based on custom. The 
Institutes, which Manu declared to be a direct emanation ffom 
the deity, rcmaiin. to this day the foundation of Hindu jufis- 
pmdence’, although the works of txjmmcntatora, and the 
additions necessitated by time and progress, have led to many 
changes and the formation of various schools. By this ancient 
code the whole body of substantive law is dealt with under the 
heads of debt, dei>osit, sale wiijiout ownership, fiaftnerfihip, 
resumption of gifts, the nompaymertt of wages, breach of con¬ 
tract, rescission of sale and purchase, relations between husband 
and wife and master and servant, the settlement of boundaries, 
inheritorree, assault, defamation, theft, robbery, adultery', and 
gaming. The interpretation of the sacred writings constituting 
it was from the first enmasted exduHivcly to Brahmans, to 
whom a position of extraordinary' sanctity was assigned ; and 
thus the chief part in the work of Hindu l(:gislation was taken 
by the Br^thmanical order. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the British courts have done a great deal towards making 
these Hindu texts generally binding in matters of marriage, 
inheritance, and the like. 

In like manner the jurispnidenoe of Istlm is based oiTi the 
JCorfin. The Kortoic law', supplemented where necessary' by 
the Sunnat and Hadis^ or Sayings and Hoirigs of the Prophet, 
as well as by the decisiorts of his successors and the writings of 
the .Muftis and Maulvis* who formed a distinct profession and 
arrogated to themselves its exposition, is moat fully developed 
in the departments of family relatEtm.v and inheritance, in 
certain branches of the law of contract, and in the doctrine of 
pious or charitable endow-ment, called 
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Uui, besides the Hindu law of the ShiSstras, there biia ever 
been rect^ijted n customaiy law varying with lucalsty; and, 
side by side with the ^l!uhantn:»adan law proper, there sprang 
up in the course of MusalcnUn conquest ^ species of comman 
law, derived not froin the Kor^n but from local usage, and 
maintained by the countenance and support of the ruling 
|H>wer, 

Except in the case of the island of Bombay, which was Extent lo 
obtained through cession in full soveicignty from Portugal, ^^,,1 
wherever the English first settled in India they did 30 with the B^futiuo' 
licence of a Native government, and the natural consequence 
would have been their submission to Native law. But there n|m«!nl 
was, in the first place, really no /flff to govern the new- bj Biitiih 
comets, for the idea of a territorial, as opposed to a personal 
law, is of European and modem origin, and the Shitatras and 
Korin alike know' no locaJ limits, but bind individuals united 
only by a common faith, in the second place, the law of 
nations clothes Europeans settled in the midst of races diifering 
from them entirely tn religion, manners, and habits, with the 
national character of the |>art:nt state, and rect^niz^ their 
factoriea and plantations as exclusive posscssiorw. Lastly, 
many of the provisions of the indigenous law of India were 
such as no civilised Chnstian race could enforce. Mutilation 
and stoning, for instance, are penalties incompatible with 
\Vestem Ideas ; and equally so is the principle that the evidence 
of an infidel could not be received against a Muhammadan, or 
that there should be a privileged law for the Br^mon alone. 
Accordingly, the earliest charters assumed that the English had 
brought their own legal system with them, and that of 1 726 
iRirodiiced the common law' and the older Acts of Parliament 
into the three Presidency towns as regards Europeans, by 
expressly directing that justice should be administered by the 
('ompony in accordance with the laws of England. At first the 
tendency of the English was to mate their law public and 
territorial, and, on the establishment of the iiupreme Court at 
Calcutta in 17 J 3 and the advent of English lawyers as its 
judges, they proceeded to apply it to Europeans and Natives 
alike. Thu error of this course was, however, rectified by the 
passing of the IJeelaratory Act of lyde, by sec. 17 of which 
Parliament directed that, as ogomst a Hindu, the Hindu law 
and usage, and as against a AEuhammadan the laws and 
customs of Islam, should be applied. This wise rule, which 
had already been laid down by Hastings in Bengal, was 
repeated for the settlements at Madras and liombay by n 
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sumte of iT^7 {37 tk-o- 3. c- 143 ); incorpor^kted in ihc 

old Regulauotis of Bengal, Madra-s and Bombay i and it wjls 
extended by subsequent legislation throughout the Company's 
territories, in this way the British took the line of io^t 
resistonoe, and to It the)- have adhered, accepting and carrying 
on as far as possible what they found, and obtrudiitg only so 
much of their own law as India fromi time to time became 
fitted to receive- Owing to the induence of Western |iirispru' 
dence, to the case-law emanating from courts established and 
moulded on English models, to the advance of enlightened 
ideas, and to the progress of education^ the rules of the Shis- 
tras and the Kor^n have gradually been altered and rela:xed. 
Moreover, the Acts of Parliament which inculcated thdr obser¬ 
vance are not among those which the legislature in India is 
forbidden to alter or Liffect j and, as an inevitable consequence, 
substantial modifications have been made by direct legiskiion, 
such as that contained in the Bengal Sat; Regulation, j the 


Indian Slavery Act, 1S43 ; the Caste Disabilities Removal Act. 
1850; the Hind u\^'idowsi' Remarriage Act, 1856; and the various 
Acts and Codes, criminal and civil, which vriU be referftxi to 
hereafter under the head of codification, to say nothing of the 
tenancy and rent laws passed for the different Provinces, 

A certain number of the older English statutes and the 
English common law arcj therefore, to a Limited eatent still in 
force in the Presidenicy^ towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Muhammadan law' U eveiy-- 
where personal to their native fellow subjects ; but, apart from 
these and from the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognized by the courts, the law of British India is the creation 
statutoo' cimctment made for it either at Westminster or by 
fracnlb. the authorities irii India to whom the necessary law-giving 
functions have from time to time been delegated. 

Lephlfftion The supreme power of I^arliamcni to legislate for Bfithih 
India can scarcely be questioned ; but it has nevertheless been 
explicitly saved by, for example, sec. 51 of the Charter Act of 
I S3 3. The application of an unrepealed statute passed before 
the grant of the charter of 17 36 is a matter of doubt ard com¬ 
plexity, which can be decided only as it arises with reference 
to the language used and the attendant circumstances^ In 
connexion with the later statutes, however, the posUion is 
simply this, that no Act of Parliament passed subsequently to 
IJ16 has any application to any part of British India, unless 
it purports to extend to it in express terms or by nccessoty 
implication. 
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At the outset the Company was empowered by its charters Ije|i»Uti(jn 
to make such new laws as might be found to be necessary or “ 
convenient. On the assumption of the Dlwilni of Bengal in 
1772 a series of instructions were promulgated as the basis of 
administration; but, in making these the Company acted, not 
under the authority of the British Crown, but as agents for the 
Mughal emperor at Delhi. In the following year, however, 
the Regulating Act empowered the Covemor-General-in- LegitUtioo 
Council to make—subject to registration with the approval of 
the Supreme Court—rules and regulations for the government of each 
of the settlement at Fort William and its subordinate (actories. PrtifcleDcy 
An Act of 1781 next authorized the framing of rules without 
reference to the Supreme Court, but subject to the approval of 
the King-in-Council; and in the exercise of this power a fresh 
.set of Regulations was drawn up by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
one of them providing for the formation into a regular code of 
all the rules from time to time issued for the internal adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal. In 1797 another Act confirmed *this wise 
and salutary provision’; and statutes passed for Madras in 
1800, and for Madras and Bombay in 1807, entru.sted to the 
Govemors-in-Council of those Presidencies similar quasi¬ 
legislative powers. Under this system there grew up the three 
'codes’ known as the Regulations of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, and in accordance with these the Company's terri¬ 
tories were administered until the year 1834. So far the 
legislative authority conferred was vested in the executive ; 
and this system of law-giving survives in the Regulations and 
Ordiruuices, which, as will be shown hereaAer, the Government 
of India and the Governor-General are still competent to make. 

But by the Charter Act of 1833 the old scries of executive Creatioa 
orders was closed and a new system was introduced. 
legislative functions of the Madras and Bombay Governments kgitUiare 
were withdrawn, and the whole legislative authority was vested 
in the Governor-General and his Council, strengthened by the 
addition of a lawyer who was not to belong to the service of 
the Company and whose duties were to be confined to legisla¬ 
tion. The body so constituted was authorized to legislate for 
all persr^ns, places, and courts within the Company’s territories; 
and the laws made by it were, subject to disallowance by the 
Court of Directors, to have the effect of Acts of Parliament, 
registration in a court of justice being finally dispensed with. 

The Charter Act of 1853 increased the legislati^’c body to EnUri;e<i 
ta-elve members, four of them to be nominated by the different ^ 

Local Governments. This Council, to which the chief justice 
voi. IV. 
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and one of the puisne judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
were added^ was intended for purely legislative work; but, 
modelling its procedure on that of Parliament, it e\'inced an 
inconvenient tendency to interfere with the executive. Phe 
UgUU. position wa-s therefore, recomridered, and the next important 
t»re stage was marked by the passing of the Indian Councils Act, 
1861. By that eiuurtment provision was made for the ap|K>int- 
ordioate ment of Additional Members to form a larger I.4^slativc 
Council. The nature of the business to be transacted was 
emted, by carefully defined, the extent of the powers delegated was 
categorically described, and the prerogative rights of the Crown, 
as well as the authority of Parliament, were effectively safe¬ 
guarded. Simultaneously the opportunity was taken to restore 
and remodel the local legislatures at Madras and Bomliay, and 
the ('fOvemor-Gcneral-in-Coundl was empowered to extend the 
Act to other ports of British India. In pursuance of these 
provisions subordinate Legislatis-c Coundls have been authorized 
for Bengal in 1862, for the United Provinces in 188O, for the 
Punjab and Burma in 1898, and for Eastern Bengal and 
.\ssam in 1905. The Central Provinces is now the only large 
UpiU- administration unprovided with a local legislature. Finally, by 
'■« the Indian Councils Act of 189a all of these legislative bodies, 
iuod*3iK- supreme and subordinate, were still further enlarged; the 
lioo and elective element was introduced tentatiwly; and provision 
'*'*de for interpellation and discussion of the budget. 

To meet emergencies the Governor-General is vested with 
^ a power not unlike thxu which was, for a short time durir^ the 
PM^of '^8*'* Hcnr>’ V'llI and Edward VI, placed in the hands of 
cxcct^ve the King-in-Council in England by the Statute of Proclama- 
to legU- tions of 1539. Under sec. 23 of the Indian Councils Act of 1861, 
the Govemor-fJencral alone may, in case of pressing necessity, 
ordifUTy promulgate Ordinances, which are invested with the same force 
and effect as enactments of the legislature, but cannot remain 
in operation for more than six months- This extraordinary 
power has been resorted to on only five occasions; oiktc with 
the object of restraining dramatic jierformances of a character 
calculated to excite racial animosity, orKe in order to deal with 
the disturbed state of port of the Punjab, and thrice in coiv 
nexion with matters of fiscal importarKe. 'Fhe Indian Statute- 
book also contains several enactments* which arm the executive 

• See the Bengal State Offencct Regulation, l^^; the Madras State 
Offences Regulation, 180S; the Bengal Sute PrUoners Regulation, iSiR; 
the Madras Sute Prisoners Regnlation, 1819; Bombay Regulation XXV' of 
18a;; the State Offences Act, 1857; ami the Sute Prisoners Act, 1858. 
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vHth fluthoritjv in li'e even^ of intciml commotioii or disturb' 
ance, to susjiend ihc regular law and supersede the ordinaiy 
courts of justice. 

Another kind of quast-legisktive authority has been bestowed SiliHkra 
by the Government of India Acti tS70d which empowers the 
Governor-General in (Executive) Council to make Regulationis, 
having ali the cogency of Acts of the legislature, for the peace 
and gorxi government of any tract to which that enactment 
may have been applied by the Secretary rif State. Many 
Regulations for such territories as Assam, the Andamam, 

Aden, Ajmer'Merwara, British BaluchisLln, Coorgf the North- 
West Frontier Province, and Upper Burma, in which the 
hand of the executive requires to be strengthened* have been 
made in this way, the object being, as a rule, to bar the opera¬ 
tion of the general law and permit the application of certain 
enactments only, with such modifications as may be deemed 
necessary in the interests of successful administraiioni 'fhesu 
less adi'anccd tracts, and others specially ^schedultsd,* may 
also be dealt with under an Act of the Indian legislature, 
entitled the Scheduled Districts Act, ii&74* which empowers 
the Government to declare, in case of doubt, the law in 
force in them, and further to extend to them, with or with¬ 
out modification, any enactment in force elsewhere in British 
India. 

The Esecutive Council of the Govemor-Gentrai at present 
(1906) consists—besides the Govcmor^^eneral himself and 
Commander-in-Chief, who is usually appointed by the Secretary of the 
of Stale to be an Extraordinary' Member—of sis Ordinary 
Members, of whom one must he an English or Irish barrister 
or Scottish advocate of not less than five years' standing. For 
the puq>uses of legislation* it is provided by the Indian Coun¬ 
cils .'\a.s of tS6t and iSpa that the Governor-General shall 
summon as an Addititxnal Member the Licuteiwii-Govemof or 
Chief Ccmmissiomir of the Province in which the Council h 
assembled, and shall also nominate such other persons, not less 
timn ten nor more than sixteen* as he may think fit. Of these AililiiicHLiI 
Additional Members, who are appointed for two years at a time, 
one-half at least must be non-officials^; and, in order to gin'e icautioa 
the Couircil an elective as well aii a representative character, 
statutory rules now require the nominations to five sisat-s to be 
made un the recommendation of the Calcutta Chamber ofnnti™. 
Commerce and the noiH:>|!fijcial members of the local Legislative 

Unikr ilje exndnf miaiOTy rate* not more itm *ii of ihc aDmbKncil 
Addidotul Men ben nuy bo af&culi. 
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Councils at Madras. Bombay, Calcutta, and AllahibJd. The 
remaining seats may be filled in such manner as appears to 
the Governor-General most suitable, regard being had to the 
business in hand and the different classes of the community to 
be represented. With the latter object it is usual to nominate 
representatives of as many of the other Provinces as possible; 
and the care taken to secure the due representation of the 
native pojiulation may be instanced by the fact that eight of 
the twenty-four persons who, in 1904, formed the Gos'emor- 
GeneraPs I><^slative Council were natives of IndixL The con¬ 
stitution of this legislative body is, by reason of the permanent 
official element furnished by the Ordinary Members, such as to 
leave the Government in a majority ; but there is ample room 
for the expression of the \'iews of the non-official public, and 
standing orders pro>'ide for eliciting extraneous opinions by the 
timely publication of all measures of any importance. In prac¬ 
tice, moreover, ever)* consideration is shown for public feeling. 
Bills are frequently altered and added to in cons<jnance with 
suggestions received from outside; and legislation, as in the 
case of the Indian Tea Cess Act of 1903, is occasionally 
undertaken at the instance of an interested section of the 
community. 

Powen Under the sUtute of 1861, the only business capable of 
^**8 transacted at a meeting of the Legislative Council was 
of the the consideration and passing of bills ; but the amending Act 
*:*Sbl»* of iggj permits the asking of questions and the disctission of 
r ^ nd* annual budget, subject to the proviso that no member shall 
use cither privilege to propose any resolution or to divide the 
Coundl. No law has validity until the Governor-General has 
signified his assent, and the {werogative rights of the Crown are 
guarded by the prosnskm that the sovereign may disallow any 
measure. No Act giving power to a court, other than a char¬ 
tered High Court, to sentence European British subjects to 
death can be passed without the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State*; while the consent of the Governor-General 
must be obtained before any project is brought forward which 
affects religion, the public revenues, the army, or foreign relations. 
The legislative powers conferred do not extend to affecting the 
pit)visions of any Act of Parliament passed after the year i860; 
nor do they permit the enactment of any law touching the 
authority of Parliament, or * any part of the unwritten laws or 
constitution of the United Kingdom whereon may depend in 
any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown or the 
* See Kc. 46 of (be Govenment of Imlia .\ct, 1833. 
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sovenrignty or dommioii uf the Cnoii'n’.' Ani 3 , in purticular, 
ihe Council has no authority to repeal or aliur the Army Act, 
or any of the Govemineiit of India Acts of 1833, *353, 1854,, 

1858, and 1859, or any Act enabling the Sectebtry' of State for 
India to raise money in the United Ktngdoni. But, within 
the limits and under the conditiom above indicated^ the Coun¬ 
cil po&se^ses plenary |>ower to legi^hkie for all persons, courts^ 
places, and things within British Indio, And, further, it has 
esttm-territorinl power in that it may make laws for native 
Indian subjects of the King'Emperor anywhere n. for European 
British subjects and ser^unts of the Goi^emment of India In the - 
Native States of India; and for native ofheeTB and soldiers Iri 
the urmy and persons belonging to the Royal Indian Mariix; 
wherever they may be serving*. 

'J'he Act of i86t provides for the making and amendintnl Rulei of 
of rules of buaneas, and the practice under them may be thus 
summarised 'llire Governor-General presides* at the meetings^ 
w hidi are held at his official rcstdenoei and are, as far a-s the 
exigencies of space allowj open to die public On tfverj’ motion 
before the Council each member in turn is entitled to speak 
once after the mover, and may, with the permission of the 
president, speak a second lime by n‘ay of explanation, 'fhe 
mover has the right of reply, but the president usually brings 
an important discussion to a close by speaking last. 'ITie 
members, of whom seven form a quorum, remain seated round 
the Council bcxird throughout the proceedings; and. all speeches 
arc addressed to the president, through whom likewise all 
questions must be asked- Every motion is decided by a 
majority of rates*, and, once it is put, no further discussion is 
allowed. The prendent Is vested with full discretion to decide 
all points of order, to adjourn any meeting or business, to 
direct the wlthdrau^al of strangers, and to suspend any of the 
rules. 'Ilic budget discussion permitted by the Act of 1893 is 
similarly dealt with; and the privilege of interpellation is 
restricted and safeguarded. Questions must be so framed as 


’ Far t ju^hviat InietiirelatiM of thcK wonts-, see the cue of Amtr 
CiSto), ( B, 1- It., at pj>. 4^0-3. 

* See the fotlowinc Aai irf ParlUifienT: the Inrljin Cofracil* Ad, 1H69, 
set [ \ the t^-EfxuDmS of JndiiL Act, tfii j, leC. 1 ^ the Ladian Comidts Act, 
] ^T, ttK- 77 % the (^(neRmrat of India Act, 1 see. 73 1 iad the Indiaii 
^tarine Semee Act, l£fi4, seu 3 , 

' If ibe noveiMT-rmieral li imavcijdably alwcisL the senictf Onilnafy 
Metabcf of Conuen pnxhlcc, 

* The pniddit nmy vme tm erefy dJiriiiiiD and Isu a calling sole wbe* 
the CtKcndl Is evenly divided- 
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to be Rierely requests for mformauonr and anylhbg dcfttniatory 
or in an argumfijitative or hypothetical form bi out of order^ 
Notice of ever>' question must be given; the question is read 
in Council by the member who framed it, or by some other 
member for him ; and no disputation is pcrimitted in respect of 
the answer, which is giv'en fay the Ordinary^ Member in charge 
of the particular department of the administtalion concerned 
or fay some other member designated, pro hnc vice, by the 
president. 

of I'he following are the stages which must ordinarily be passed 
1°'*^ through faeforc a contentious measure becomes law 

(i) Motion, after due notice, for leave to introduce a bib, 
followed by its formal introduction and publicaliun for criticism. 
"I^his corresponds with the practice in Parliament up to the first 
ruadingd 

^2) Reference of the bill with any opinions received, to a 
select committee. This oorresponds wih the second reading 
in Parliament and the motion that a bill bti committed ; and it 
marks the most imfiortant stage, when the principle of the 
measure ought to be discussed and approved or disapproved. 
In select committee the details are scrutiniitedL suggestions are 
considered, and the draft is amended, under the guidance of 
the L:iw' Member. 

(3) Consideration in Council of the select commiitee^s 
report, and of any further ameodmenta that may be brought 
forward. This corresponds with the third reading in. Parlia¬ 
ment* 

(4) Motion, os in ParHamentt that the bill, as amended, be 
pawed. 

(5) ^igruturc of the president to the bill as passed, and of 
the Governor-General by way of assent, followed by its final 
publication as an Act. 

In the case of a noncontentious project some of these liteps 
may be omitted. There is often no need for waiting for criti¬ 
cism of such a measure or referring it to a select committeev 
and it may be accepted without amendment* Again, it is 
sometimes necessary to pass a bill without deky, and the rules 
have on occasion been suspended so completely as to allow^ an 
Act to pass through Ihu Council at a single sitting. The 
standing orders render it impossible for the proceedings ever 
to a,ssume the character of a Parliainenlar)i' debate, and the 
machinery provided is such as to moke legislation in the direc¬ 
tion dcjiired by the Government comparatively easy. It ta rare 
for a bill to become bw without being taken up as a Govern- 
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ment meiisure, bills introduced by non-officiid members beini^^ 
as is nijw Increasingly ihu case at Westminster, intended nminly 
to stimubte the Government to action. For private-bill Ic^sEa- 
tton m iftich there is no provision, most the matters which 
are dealt with in tliat xmy in the United Kingdom being made 
the subject of executive action in India, 

The subordinate Legislative Councils are constituted on the Loed 
same lines generally as the superior legislature of the Governor- 
General, In Madras and Bombay the Governor is assisted by 
an Executive Omncil twu Ordinary Mciriibers, and these 
three form the nucleus of the larger Legislative Council t but in 
each of the other Provinces the lJ.eutenani’Govcrqor sionids 
alone at the head of the local administration. The Acts of 
1861 and 1893 provide that the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor* as the case may be* shall nomirutte as members* for 
two years at a time, the Advocate-General of the Province or 
other officer acting in that capacity* and—subject* saA‘c in 
Madras and Bomfray, to the sanction of the Govcmor-Cieivefal 
—such other [*ersons, not less than eight nor mote than twenty^, 
as he may ihinlt expedient, at least one-half hetng non-oflicmls. 

In Madras, Bombay* Bengal, and the United Provinces some of 
these members are appointed on the recommendation of groups 
of municipalities and Uistrici boards, UniversitiKi, Chambers 
of Commerce* luid the Kite, and the elective principle k thus to 
iiotne extent rect^nisfied- The Gos'Crnor-General is empowered 
lo frame rules as to the making of these nominations, while the 
Ciovernor or Lieutcnanl-Govemor is authorbted to regulate the 
asking of questions and the discurssion of the provincial budget, 
subject to the same ctwidtrions &s in the ca,se of the Govemtjr- 
General** Council \ When a bill has been ijassed it dcMns not 
become law until it has been published with the assent of both 
the Governor or Lieu tenant-Govcmor and the Governor-General* 
and in the last resort it is liable to veto by the Crow^- Finally, 
provision is made for the framing of rules of business, and in 
each instance standing orders, simi tar to those laid down in the 
of the Govcmor-General's Council, have been prescribed. 

In some cases parliamentary procedure iscopied,and provision 

' Time UT the Rixjumimi ahH iw^uLm nm mmnbcn listed tiy Ibc flalnie 
for .Madru uid BomMy. A* reBJUd* the other [Vemiwea, the lUlnte fisei 
b nuuliELUHL of tvcnly fof BcSCbl ukI fiflceli for th^ Unilcd ProTlbca* 
olhcrwiic Invcs ike abCBbcre to be n^eiernunerf by ihe t/sor-Guftl-ih 

* The rij^bi 10 ducoss the prcTliiciil bnHlJrt -Bad lo- put ^owtioiii Dfl 
Diallcni CatsfeJe the bodiseu on tuod h«* not yrt brtn entraited to Ibc 
mratly coostltiited Councils of the l^jsb and Ptenu- 
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is madft for the ‘ reading." of hills a firsts ^ WJcond, and a third 
time. The powers of these Isjcal legislatures are strictly icrri- 
toriaJ, and they are debarred from trUerfering in any way niih 
the provisions of an Act of Psuliament- Nor may they, 
without the previous sanction of the Got'emcir-Generali 
introduce ur ims an Act aflecitng any law or any regula¬ 
tion made hy another legisktivc authority in India, or inter¬ 
fering with religion, the customs duties, imperial taxatir^n, 
the currencyj the transnussion of postul or telegraphic mes¬ 
sages, the penal code, jiiatents, copyright, the army, or foreign 
relations. 

The modem and convenient practice of eunpowering public 
authorities and local bodies to make supplementary rules, 
orders, or by-laws, to carry out in detail the purpcjses and 
objects of a particular enactment, has been largely Jtdopted in 
India* Apparently the hrst Act conferring such delegated 
authority was No. XI of 1S50; but nowadays scarcely a 
measure is passed into law which does not prtpvide an ancillary 
rule-making power, furnishing such safeguards in the form of 
preliminary publication for crittcism, previous sanction, and so 
forth, as may be thought cK|xdienP 

The /fjr s^rtN^ of British Indio, or, in other words, 
the British Indian Siaiute’book, may, then, bo said to con¬ 
sist of; first, Acts of Parliament i secondly, direct legislation 
in India; and, thirdly, derivative legislation, consisting of 
statutory rules, orders, and by-laws, supplementing pariieu- 
lar enactments. As to Acts of Farliament nothing need 
be added save this, that the ^Statutes relating to India' 
have been collected, a new editiOT having recently been pub¬ 
lished. 

I'he results of dir^ect legislation in India may be resolved 
under live different heads. First, there is so much as h stiU 
unrepeoled of the early Simulations of Bengal, Madras, and 
Hoinbay, which were made prk>r to 1&J4 under the quasi- 
legislative authority then entrusted to the executive, n'hesc 
ore to be found in their appropriate places in the vartous Pro¬ 
vincial * Codes,' or collections of enactments of local application, 
which ore issui^ from time to time for the different PrO'Vrnces. 
Neat, there are the Acts of the Governcxr-Cieneral in Council, 
which may be divided into general Acts, i,e. Acts of more or 
le$$ general application, and local Acts. All the laws required 
for the whole, or the greater part, of British India ore made by 
the Govemor-GeneraJ’^s I^islative Council, and these are pub¬ 
lished separately, a new trdition of them having been brought 
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out in 1898-9 Their range is very extensive; and some idea 
of the variety of matter dealt u-iih may be gathered from the 
statement that» in addition to the important enactments which 
have been, or will be, separately referred to, the list of them 
contains Acts dealing with the police, prisoners, reformator)* 
schools, va gr ancy, leprosy, epidemic disease, female infanticide, 
divorce, marriage, married women’s property, the age of majority, 
usury, charitable endowments, the naturalization of aliens, the 
registration of property and of domestic occurrences, cop>right, 
coinage and paper currency, emigration, pilgrim traffic, mer¬ 
chant shipping, ports, sea customs and tariffs, cotton duties, 
merchandise marks, stamps, court fees, opium, salt, excise, 
income-tax, mines, fisheries, forests, treasure-trove, factories, 
bonks, electrical enterprise, telegraphs, the post office, carriers, 
railroads, tramways, land acquisition, the recovery of the public 
revenue, the prevention of cruelty to animals, the preservation 
of elephants and wild birds, the provision of courts of justice, 
arbitration, It^al practitioners, municipal administration, arms, 
explosives, military works, cantonments, the native army, 
volunteers, and the reserve forces. Acts of local application Load 
are passed by the Governor-General's Legislative Council in 
cases in which there are no local legislatures to undertake the 
legislation desired, or where that contemplated is of a kind ConndL 
with which a local legislature cannot, with its limited powers, 
deal effectively, or which it is for any other reason dedrable 
that the Supreme Legislature should undertake. Important 
examples of these are the Dekkhan AgriculturisU’ Relief 
Act, 1879; the .Madras Ciril Courts Act, 1885; the Bengal 
I'enancy Act, 1885; the Allahflbid University Act, 1887; 
the Central Provinces Municipal Act, 1889; the Lxiwer 
Burma Courts --Vet, 1900; the Punjab Alienation of Ijuid 
Act, 1900. 

Under the third head fall Regulations which, though 
issued by the executive in pursuance of the statute of 1870, 
take the form, and have all the effect, of legislative enactments. Onti. 
Temporary Ordinances promulgated by the Governor-General a»nce». 
under sec. 23 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, constitute the 
fourth, while Acts of the I^cgislative Councils of Madras, Bom- 
bay, and Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma, 
form the fifth and last class of Indian legislation proper. The 
latter are kno»Ti and numbered as Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 

United Provinces, Punjab, and Burma Acts, respectively. 

' A nipplcincntary volniiie coatsining the Acts np to tbe end of 1903 
wsf lancd ia 1904. 
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Among the most important of them may be mentioned the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1884; the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879; the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1900; the Oudh 
Settled EsUtes Act, 1900; the Punjab Descent of jAglrs Act, 
1900; and the Burma Forest Act, 1902. 

Sututory As regards dcrimive legislation. IakoI Governments have 

rale*. collected and published such statutory’ rules and orders as are 
of local application; but no collection of those that are of 
general application has as yet been made. I Jsts of them have, 
however, been prepared, and they are referred to in the various 
local or Prouncial Codes, as well as in the annotated editions 
of Acts published by the Government of India. Perhaps the 
best example of the extent to which this delegation of legislative 
authority can be carried is furnished by the Cantonment Code 
of 1899, which vras issued in exercise of the extensive rule- 
making power conferred by sec. 26 of the Cantonments Act, 
1889, and contains an exhaustis’c set of nearly 300 rules and 
by-laws dealing with the details of cantonment administration. 

Older* in Orders by the King-in-Council in pursuance of Acts of Parlia- 

Cooncll. nient, such as the Zanzibar Order in Council, 1897, which gives, 
in/tr alia, an appeal from the consular courts of Zanzibar to 
the Bombay High Court, are another species of deriN’ative 
legislation; but the number of these which relate to India Is 
small. 

Codifica- 'l^he Charter Act of 1833 provided for the appointment of 
a body of experts, to be colled the Indian Ijiw Commission, 
who were to report upon the courts, the procedure, and the 
law’ of British India. On this Macaulay, the first Law Member 
of the Govemor-General’s Council, was the moving spirit, and 
with it the work of codification began. It drafted a Penal 
Code, which was, howe\'er, not passed till i860, for activity 
declined after .Macaulay's return to England, and the draft 
was strenuously criticized by many of the judges in Indu. 
A second Commission, which sat in England and was nomi¬ 
nated under an Act of Parliament in 1853, secured the eiuct- 
ment, with some revision, of its predecessor’s Penal Code, as 
also of two Codes of Cinl and Criminal Procedure. Yet 
a third Commission was convened in 1861, and by it several 
measures were drafted; but the members resigned in 1870, 
and siiKc then the work of preparing, as well as of carrying 
through, codifying bills has been done almost entirely in India 
under the guidance of the Law Members of Council. India 
has been the most successful field of English codification, 
cs’ery’ important branch of the English law’ in forc'c in the 
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countD't except that uf torts, having been incoqKHUied in the 
rorm, and reduced to the dimensions, of codes. By far the 
mufit impnurtanti as it is the best^ of these is the Indiiin Penal 
Code, which embodies the whole of the substantive criminal 
law. The bulk of it was drafted by Mat^tuky ; and the most 
telling proof of it-s excellence is furnished by the fact that, 
although it has now been tn force for over hirty ytars, it ha-s 
required little aniendnient or ampliftcatton. [ts provisions are 
based up<in the criminal Law c^ England, but the latter his 
been adapted to suit the rircumsiancet of India, I’Kaa, owing 
to the unwillinjgncss of the native to iTtritect himself by using 
fbrce+ the right of self-defence is expressed in wider terms than 
would be employed in England^ Again, ^>frences such a.H 
dacoity or gaiig-robberyt judicial ctirruption, iiolice b>rture, 
kidnapping, and the offering of insults or injury' to religfcin or 
to Mucred placdit are treated with, greater fullness and core than 
might be necessary in a criminal code for England, Adultery' is, 
in consoTitince with Eastern idea-s, made a siubject tif criniinal 
proceedings, while the necessity under which many un English 
judge has laboured of pairing a capital sentence only to re* 
commend its commutation to the Home Secretary', has been 
obviated by niaking murder punislrable w'ith tnin-sportation for 
life aa an alternative to death. For the rest, the rules of pTfi- 
cedure have been oodilied in the Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure'; those of succession to the property of per!w>na 
other than Hindus, Miihainmadan-% and Buddhiais in the 
Indian Succession Act, 1SS5 i the kw of evidence in the 
Indian Evidence Act, t the principles of ctmtuict in the 
Indian Contract Act, 1871; the matter of injunctions, perfonn- 
ance, and equitable relief in the Specific Relief Act. 187" ; 
the limitation of actions in the Indian Limitation Act, 18771 
the law' governing promissory' notes, bilk of exchange, and 
cheques in the Negotiable Instruitienia Act, 1881 : ibe subject 
of trusts in the Indian 'Irasis Act, i88? : the transfer of 
(iroperty in the Transfer of Property Act, t&Ba ; the accrual of 
easements in the Indian Eosemencs Act^ tSSa : company kw' 
in the ludkii Companies Act, i 38 i; iiatent.-i in the Inventions 
and Designs Act, t8S8; military and cantonment law in the 
Indian Articles of War and the Cantonments Act, 1889; and 
guardianship in the CuardioTLS and Wards Act+ ■ 890. 

In India judges and mogistTates are most frequently not 
professional lawyers^ and to thuiTi codification must always; be 
welcome. But, apart from this consideration, the work accoiti- 
' The Coda now k fort? Brt ItKMCof I^Sj aiul iSjS rcijwfliwilj. 
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pll&hed has, on the wbol^t benefited the countr^\ I be Penal 
Code h universally negnrded as an uoTniked ^ain ^; and the 
same tnay be said of the wo Procedure Cfxl<:s^ The reniaininjj 
codifying Acts. Iiave been subjeclttl to much adverse criticism 
and Condemncii as being, in so fat as they are not su[>erfiuciajs^ 
calculated to make the law rigid and inelastic; but they have 
Certainly rendered it more accessible and tended to improve its 
>iubsLance- The important branch of the gcnerall iawr relating 
10 torts still remains to be codified, and it has been suggested 
that the leading principles of Hindu and of Muhammadan law 
should be similarly dealt with ; but there seems no likelihood at 
present of the codification of the law on any of these subjects. 
Of recent years considerable progress has been made in the 
direction of statute-law revision, and the Indian Statute-book 
has been materially improved in form and simplified and 
reduced in inatLcr by the passing of such Acts as the Repealing 
and Amending Act, rSgi, the General Clauses Act, iSgy, and 
the Indian Short Titles Act, 1S97. Much has also been done 
in the useful sphere of coasolidation, as distinguished from the 
more ambitwus process of codtficaUon, Tor eTsaniple, the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 189S, repealed and replaced no 
fewer than eighteen separate enactments, and a resided Code 
ijf Ciril Procedure, to take the place tif a like number of 
enactments passed since i&Si, is now 0?^^) before the 
Governor-General’s Legislative CounciL Law-making is in 
India a comparatively simple process, for Gevemment measures 
are^i a"? a rule, passed without serious difficulty, 'Fhc conse- 
(luence is that amending legislation is rather freely r^orted to, 
the legislature being at once moved to cure any defect or to 
remove any doubt that may have been discovered in on Ac^ 
however recently it may have become law. In the United 
Kingdom, on amending bill for the most |nrt nicrely refers to 
the Act to be amended aird proceeds to lay down the new rule 
to be eimcted. In India the more exact method of textual 
amendment h lOdopted ; that is to say, the required amendments 
ore precisely drafted for actual incorporation in the original or 
princijial Act. 'rhts practice, although it facilitates consolida¬ 
tion ami has many obvious advantages, somewhat dbguii^ the 

' ' 1 da not believe,' uJd Sir J» Srepbea, one of the nmt dhtin^ubed 
at ibc l^w Mcmbcn of Cotmdl who have held ofScc hi Indh,' ihit uaj 
Eoflbh liwytr nr jnd|^ his uiyihhtp like » it'^arite and cOmparbGniiie 
And distinct a kmwlcd^e of the crimunAl liw of Sriglisd v aTcraj;E Indiin 
civtUuu t*ve of the Pemil Codt'—J/ijftry tl tH Crimimal val. ih, 
p,3Ja, 
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fact that the different parts of what is apparently a homogeneous 
whole date from different periods, and there is always the 
risk of oversight, which, howe\'er, is minimized by the frequent 
publication of fresh editions of Acts as amended up to date. 

European officers and soldiers in India remain subject to MUiury 
English military law, i.e,, in the main, to the Army Act (44 & ***• 

45 Viet., cap. 58). The native troops, on the other hand, 
are governed by the Indian Articles of War, which are to be 
found in Act V of 1869, an enactment passed by the Governor* 
General’s Legislative Council under the authority conferred by 
Parliament through sec. 73 of the Government of India Act, 

1833. Similarly the G<»vemor-Gcncral-in-Council has been 
authorized by Act of Parliament—sec. 2 of the Indian Marine 
Service Act, 1884—to make laws for all persons employed or 
serving in, or belonging to, the Royal Indian Marine; and the 
Indian Marine Act, 1887, has accordingly been passed by the 
legislature in India 

It has been stated that the supreme legislature in India has Ugi^- 
certain extra-territririal powers in that it can bind by its laws 
all Native Indian subjects of the King-Emperor where\er they Suto. 
may be, and all British subjects and sersants of the Govern¬ 
ment of India anywhere within the Native States of India 
But the Govemor Gcncnd-in-Council has, in his executive 
capacity and as representing the British Crown, still wider 
powers; for he can acquire and exercise within the territories 
of Indian Native chiefs, and of adjoining Asiatic Sutes, powers 
of legislation and jurisdiction obtained by capitulation, agree¬ 
ment, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful mean.s extending 
to persons who are not British subjects, and similar to those 
exercised by the Croum in foreign countries in pursuance of 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts and the Orders in Council there¬ 
under. The existence of such powers and jurisdiction is 
declared under the Indian (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in 
Council, 1902. 

In the Native States generally the law that runs Is that 
locally imjxised by the ruler, guided by the Government of 
India acting through its political ofikers. But in numerous 
circumscribed areas — particularly cantonments, residency- 
bazars, and railway-Unds—legislativ-e functions and jurisdiction 
have from time to time been obtained by c-cssion or otherwise, 
and for such places the CJovemor-General in (Executi^'e) 
Council makes territorial laws, applying Acts of the British 
Indian legislature or framing distinct enactments, and estab¬ 
lishing courts for the administration of justice. For example. 
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in the Civil and Military Sution of Bangalore, situated within 
M>we, the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure have been applied, aiwi under the latter r^u^ 
couru have been created; while, for the better conduct of its 
municipal affairs, there has been framed a s^ratc and self- 
contained law, entitled the Bangalore Municipal Law, 1897. 
These laws, which obviously form no part of the British Indian 
Statute-book, may be found in the wlumcs published by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India under the st) le of British Enacimtnts im force 
in Native StaUs. Apart, however, from areas thus exceptionally 
situated, and save under such special circumsun^ as prevail 
during the minority or incapaaty of a ruling chief, the policy 
of the Government of India is not to interfere with the indige¬ 
nous law, or oust the jurisdiction of the courts, of a Native 
State in cases affecting its subjects alone. M ithin limits fixed 
by the supervision of the British Government, the native law 
varies from that of a principality in which the word of the 
ruler is still despotic, to that of a State like Mysore, which has 
established a legislature in close imitation of a British Indian 
I^egislative Council and has adopted the Indian Penal Code. 
Position of .\s re^ds Eurojiean foreigners in Native temtor)’, the exercise 
Enrofwnn ^ jurisdiction is assumed by the British Gtivemment; for an 
foreignm. permitted to have any diploi^ic or 

official intercourse with any foreign power, and it is universally 
recognized that, for international purposes, his terrilor}' must 
be regarded as a part of the British empire. 

Courts 

NaUre By Hindu law the king is recognized as the fountain of 
<»?>«• jastice, and the Shibtras require him to maintain permanent 
Brit[«roc. «^rts and to preside in them himself. But no judicial system 
cBpation- worthy of the name can be said to have been established, for 
the whole judicial authority, except such as might be exercised 
by the king in person, was left vaguely in the hands of 
Brflhmans. By them the law was expounded, and effect was 
given to it by the executive, the place of regular courts being 
taken in part by commissions appointed by the ruler in a 
summary manner and usually from motives of Court favour, and 
in part by bodies of arbitrators or Jkxnchajrats, acting sometimes 
under the authority of the state and sometimes as arbitrators 
by consent of parties. l*he original theory of IslSm was that 
the law is independent of the state; and justice was administered 
according to the Korin by Kizls, sitting in regular courts with 
.Muftis and .Maulvis to assist them, and acung on application 
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under fiscd ndeii of proceduni, Uy this agency matters rckting 
to maniage, adoptitui, inheHiancet and the rights of private 
property genemlly, as well ^v^ a\\ htit tin; most serious otTcncts 
and such as threatened the public safety, were dealt with. But 
the ruler was ntrt altrjgether excluded* even under Muhammadan 
usage, from contniil o^'er the administrution of jusdeej while the 
custitinary law of the ouvintries cjs'emin by MusalmSn conquest 
was interpreted according to the Ui'ill of the conqueror and 
asseTtt.*d in an arbitrary' manner by his officers* 'iTimughout, 
indeed, the real power remained in the hands of the executive, 
who did not hesitate to interv'ente when and to whatever extent 
[hey thought fit. Thus, under the amungeiuents with which 
the British were confronted in Bengal, the law adntin- 
istered at h cad^juarters by the NaiAllb Naxim himself in capital 
cases, by his deput}', the Naih NlJiim, in other cases of major 
importance, imd by /titfjdars^t /ftitA/ast/s, and in caises 

of a less stiriouft character; while in the interior;, or what Ls 
known ns the Mofussil, mmiirAdn were allow'cd to eaurCMse 
local jurisKlictiim, repwrting their decisions to the Nawitb in 
capital cases only, and being otherwise practically uncontrolled. 

But, just ns the early charters the East India Company Company ■ 
confefred u. vague authority to make laws, 5t> did they' give the 
Company a geneml power to administer justice. In that which 
Charles 11 granted in 16S3 it was directed that courts of 
judicature, each to consist nf a law'yer and two merchants, 
should be established at such places as the Company might 
ap|K)]nt; and this diTection was repeated in the charter of 
James II in 1^86 and in that of William III in 1G9S. In 
17 ad, however, the necessity for a more regularly constituted 
judicial authority led the Court of Dircctfjrs to petition the 
king to estahlish MHynr's Courts j and three such courts, com¬ 
posed in each instance: tjf the mayor and nine aldermen, were 
created at Fort S\ 1 lliam (Calcutta), jMadras, ai>d Bombay, for 
the trial of actions between Europeans within those towns and 
the dependent factories, h rom them an appeal was allow'cd to 
the Presidency <ioverrimcnt5 i and, in cases involving sums 
exceeding Rfi. 4,000, a further appeal lay to the Ixing In 
Council. In 1753 these courts were re-established under 
revised letters patent, and Courts of Requests for the deter¬ 
mination tjf suits of value not exceeding Rs, ao were simul¬ 
taneously introduced, both classes tribunal being declared 
subjtjct to the control cjf the Court of Directors. As regards 
the Mtrfussll, the powers and duties of government in Bengal 
had been delegated by the Mughal emperor to the NawSb 
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Nlzim at MurshicUbad; but the t-ictories of the English 
gradually dislodged the authority of the latter, and in the year 
1765 the jwactical transfer of sovereign rights was secured 
by Clive through the grant of the DlwinL By this grant the 
Nizimat or FaujdAri, that is to say, the administration of 
criminal justice, was left with the Nawib, and in consecjuence 
Muhammadan law was retained and administered, as before, in 
NIuhammadan courts by Muhammadan officers. T he collection 
of the revenue and the administration of cis*!! justice, on the 
other hand, passed with the IJIwini; but, while responsibilit) 
in these departments was thus accepted by the Company, they 
were still conducted through native age^'. These i^ange- 
ments failed, and confusion resulted until, in 1 77 ** tbe Directors 
resolved to undertake the entire management of the revenues, 
together with the administration of civil, as well as criminal, 
justice. 

At this juncture Hastings was transferred from Madras to 
Bengal, where, on his arrival early in 1772, he proceeded to 
reorganize the affairs of the Company in gene^ and the 
judicial system in particular. Mofussil diwdHt (idUlats, or civil 
courts of first instance, were located in the Districts, and these 
were presided over by European Zila judges in the service of 
the Company, with the asristance of Hindu and Muhammadan 
law officers ; while, in order to relieve them of the trial of petty 
suits, Registers and native commissioners, known as Sadr 
Amins and Munsifs were appointed. For the immediate 
supervision of these, provincial cisnl courts appeal, each 
composed of four European judges, were provided, and over 
all was placed a Sadr Dhvdni AdMat, or chief dvil court of 
appeal, which was composed of the Governor and Council, 
assisted by native officers. The impiossibility of allowing the 
crude penal law of the Musalmiln system to be followed was at 
the same time recognized, and here also radical alterations 
were made. Provindal courts of criminal judicature, or 
.Mofussil mitimat addlats, were created, and, while .Muham 
madan officers continued to sit in them, their proceedings were 
supervised by the Compan/s servants. Courts of dreuit, pre¬ 
sided over by the judges of the prodneial civil appellate courts 
above referred to, were constituted as courts of criminal a{^)cal 
and refereiK* over the inferior courts and magistracy, and 
a Sadr Nisdmat AdHat was established, as a chief court of 
criminal appeal, alongside the Sadr Dtwain Adalat, 

The affairs of the countr>’ had by this time been brought 
before the House of Commons, and, on the report of a com- 
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mittcc condemning the Mayor’s Courts, the CrotiTi was moved 
to issue another charter of justice for Bengal. The result was 
the enactment by Parliament of the Regulating Act of 1773, 
under which the King in Council established a Supreme Court 
at Fort William, a^nsisting of a chief justice and puisne judges 
who were professional lawjers. 'Phis triburuU superseded the 
Mayor’s Court, but left the Court of Requests untouched; and 
its charter gave it full power and authority, subject to a right of 
appeal to the l*riv7 Council in cases exceeding Rs. 4,000 in 
value, to exercise all manner of jurisdiction throughout Bengal, 
BihUr, and Orissa. But the Act and the charter were alike 
silent as to the relations of the new court and the executive, 
and both altogether ignored the AdJlats which had been 
created under the scheme introduced by Hastings. In the 
Supreme Court the civil and criminal law administered was 
English, as also was the procedure followed. In the Sadr 
AdJiats and other courts of the Company, the judges knew 
nothing of English law, and were required by executive order 
to proceed according to equity, justice, and good conscience, 
unless Hindu or .Muhammadan law was in point or some Regu* 
lotion expressly applied. These two judicial systems were, 
therefore, antagonistic: and the omission of the statute to 
harmonize them led to difficulties and disputes, which were 
only increased by the abortive attempt of Hastings to appoint 
impey, the chief justice of the Supreme Court, to the bench of 
the Sadr Dtwini Addlat, and had in 1781 to be removed by 
the interv’ention of Parliament and the passing of the l>eclara* 
lory Act- By that enactment the (kn’emor-Gencral and his 
Councillors were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court; and not only was the independent existence 
of the Compan)’’s* courts recognized, but the Supreme Court 
was debarred from exercising any jurisdiction in matters con¬ 
cerning the revenue or the Regulations of the Government. 
Thus the powers of the Supreme Court were limited and dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the Sadr and other courts of the 
Company. Sixteen years later an Act of 1797 extended its 
jurisdiction, as thus curtailed and defined, to the province of 
Benares and all places for the time being included in Bengal. 
In Madras and Bombay there was the same sequence of events, 
and the judicial s)‘stcm was laid down on similar lines; but 
there the Mayor's Courts were first superseded by Recorder's 
Courts, which were Mayor's Courts strengthened by the 
addition to each of a legal president, and these were not 
replaced by Supreme Courts till the years 1801 and 18Z3, 
vou IV. L 
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respectively. The Southern Prcsidcnc}’ appears, moreover, to 
have been from the first distinguished by the provision made 
for the disposal of petty cases through the agency village 
headmen and patuhUyats. 

The present system may be said to have been inaugurated 
by the passing of the Indian High Courts Act, 1861. In 185a 
it hod been urged upon the Parliamentary Committee for East 
Indian affairs that it was desirable that the Su|>rcme and Sadr 
Courts in each Presidency should be consolidated, so as to 
unite the legal training of the English lawyers who sat in the 
one with the intimate knowledge of native customs, habits, and 
laws possessed by the civ'll servants who presided over the 
other, ’fhe necessary Act of Parliament was {xessed nine years 
later, arxl by it the Crown was empowered to cstablLsh High 
Courts of Judicature for Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and 
eventually for the Province of Agra; and it was enacted that, 
upon the establishment of these, both the Supreme and the 
Courts should be abolished. The judges were to be 
appointed by the Crown, and to hold office during the pleasure 
of the sovereign; and, while at least one-third of their number 
were, in each to be barristers or members of the Faculty 
of Advocates of Scotland, one-third were to be filled from the 
judicial branch of the civil service, the remaining places being 
available for the appointment of native lawy-ers. The jurisdic¬ 
tion and powers of each court were to be fixed by its letters 
patent; and it wus to be charged with the su{)erintendence of all 
subordinate courts oikI with the framing of rules, .subject to the 
sanaion of the Govemor-General-in-CouiKril, for the conduct 
of business. In pursuance of these provisions charters were 
issued in 1863, and reissued in 1865, to constitute the High 
Courts of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and in 1866 a similar 
charter created a High Court at AllahdbSd. In the case of 
Bciigal * the High Court is vested with ordinar)’ original jurlv 
diction in respect of suits of ever)' description (except small 
causes) within the I^esidency town, and an appeal lies front 
a judge on the original, to a bench on the appellate, side. Its 
extraordinary original jurisdiction enables it to remove and try 
any suit on the file of a subordirtate court, cither with the con¬ 
sent of parties or to further the ends of justice. It U also 
cortstituted a court of appeal from all the lower civil courts; 
and it has, as r^rds the persons and estates of infants, idiots, 
aiKl luiutics, the powers which were formerly vested in the 

* Ajum wa« originally part of Bengsl, and it remains within the 
jariidktioa of the High Conrt of Fort Willism at Caicntta. 
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Supreme Court. Further, it has jurisdiction as a court for the 
relief of insolvents; all the admiralty, ecclesiastical, tesu- 
mentary, and intestate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; and 
jurisdiction in matters matrimonial between Christian subjects 
of His Majest)'. Finally, its ordinary original criminal juris¬ 
diction is in respect of all persons wnthin and without Bengal 
and not within the limits of the jurisdiction of any oth^ court; 
it is vested with extraordinary original criminal jurisdiction over 
all persons residing in places formerly within the reach of the 
Sadr Court; and it is a supreme court of appeal, reference, and 
revision. The letters patent of the High Courts of Madras and 
Bombay are the same in all important respects as the Bengal 
charter; and the High Court at Allahibad is similarly con¬ 
stituted, save that, there bciitg no Presidency town, provision 
is not made for the exercise of ordinary origii^ jurisdiction 
except as regards criminal proceedings ogairvst Europe 
British subjects. Trial by jury is the rule in original criming 
cases before the High Courts, but juries arc never employed in 
civil suits in India. 

The esUblishment of these tribunals was followed by the Chief 
constitution in 1866 of a Chief Court for the Punjab, framed 
on the same model but deriving its authority from the Indian Commi*- 
legislature, and composed of a chief judge and judges appointed 
by the Govcmor-General-in-Coundl; and in 1900 a similw 
court was established at Rangoon for Lower Burma. As in 
the case of the High Court at Allahabad, the Chief Court at 
Ijihorc does not exercise ordinary original jurisdiction save in 
respect of accused European British subjects; but the Burma 
C:hief Court is constituted the principal civil and criminal court 
of original jurisdicrtion for Rangoon, which stands very much 
on the footing of a Presidency town. In ^h of the other 
Provinces, the place of a High Court or Chief Court is taken 
by one or more Judicial Commissioners*, who arc appointed 
by the Government of India and exerdsc authority by virtue 
of various Indian enactments. 

The Code of Crimirul Procedure provides for the constitu- Inferior 
tion of inferior criminal courts, styled courts of session and 
courts of magistrates. Every Province—outside a I^residency naje 
town—is divided into sessions divisions, consisting of one or 
more EHstricts. For every sessions division the L/)cal Govern- 
ment is bound to establish a court of session and to appoint coait*. 
a Sessions Judge, and provision is made for the further appoint- 

1 In Sind the Jodidnl Commiidooer b desiganted Jedge of the Sadr 
Cotm. 
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mcnt, if need be, of .Additional and .Assistant Sessions Judges. 
Subject to the tCTTitorial limits of their respective jurisdictions, 
these stationary sessums courts, which take the place of the 
assizes held by a Judge of the High Court on circuit in 
England, are competent to try all accused persons duly com¬ 
mitted and to inflict any punishment authorized by law; but 
every sentence of death is subject to confirmation by the 
highest court of criminal appeal in the ProsTncc. Below them 
come the courts of magistrates, who arc partly members of the 
Indian Cinl Service and partly draw-n from the locally recruited, 
and mainly natis'c. Provincial services. Magistrates’ courts ore 
of three classes, those of the first basing power to pass sentences 
of two years’ imprisonment and u fine of Rs. 1,000, those of 
the second sentences of six months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 200, and those of the third sentences of one month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100. 'I'heir powers arc also 
defined by territorial limits, and with reference to the various 
classes of crime, a schedule to the Code settuig forth, in regard 
to each offence, the grade of magistrate competent to try it. 
Magistrates of the first class, or of a lower class if specially 
authorized, arc also enabled to commit for trial by the court of 
session such offences as are not within their cognizance or for 
which they are incompetent to inflict adequate punishment. 
'Fhc Local Government may, in a non regulation Proiince‘, 
invest any magistrate of the first class with powxT to try, as 
such, any offence not punishable with death, and it may 
nominate special magistrates to dispose of particular cases or 
particular classes of cases in any area outside the Presidency 
towns. Pixnision is also made, and largely resorted to in the 
tovms, for the appointment of honorary magistrates, for the 
formation of benches of magistrates, honorary or stipendiary, 
and for the appointment in the Presidency towns of Presidency 
magistrates to try minor offences and commit to the High 
Court persons charged with more heinous crime. 

The Code further confers on the magistracy large powers, 
carefully defined and safeguarded, for the prevention of 
offences; as, for example, power to require security for good 
behaviour or fi»r keeping the peace, powrer to deal with unlawful 
assemblies, and power to abate or remove public nuisances. 
It is not always possible to empanel an efficient jury in the 
.Mofussil; and trials before courts of session are, therefore, con¬ 
ducted with the aid either of assessors—who merely assist, but 

‘ As to K^Ution and Noo-regwlotioo Provincet, we chap*, i and U of 
this volame. 
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do not bindt the judge by their opinions—or of jurors, accord¬ 
ing to the general orders of the Local Government. And, 
where the agency of juries is used, the Code directs the 
Sessions Judge, if he considers that a jury has returned a 
manifestly wrong verdict, to submit the case to the High 
Court, which is empowered to set aside or modify the finding. 

An Indian jury consists of nine persorts in trials before a High 
(rourt, and in other trials of such uneven number up to nine as 
nruiy be prescribed by the Ixxal Government; and the opinion 
of the majority is allowed to pre\'aiL From a conwetion by 
a second or third<lass magistrate on appeal lies to the District 
Magistrate or to any specially empowered first-class magis¬ 
trate ; and, subject to certain limitations, original convic- Aj^l 
tions by magistrates of the first class arc appealable to the 
Sessions Judge, whose own original conWetions are in turn 
appealable to the highest court in the Prosince. The Latter 
court is empowered to call for and examine the record of any 
proceeding before any subordmate court for the purpose of 
satisf)'ing itself as to the correctness, l^ality, propriety, or 
regularity of any finding, sentence, or order. A finding of 
acquittal is ordinarily final, but may be appealed against under 
the special orders of the Local (Josemment or revised by the 
chief court in the Province in the exercise of its discretionary 
powers above referred to. This procedure is not, howe\cr, 
adopted save in the case of some manifest failure of justice. 

The system of Indian law thus allow* considerable latitude in 
the matter of appeal. ITie inferior social standing of tlje 
native judiciary of the lower grades; the imperfect legal train¬ 
ing of all the judges in early days; the general want, so far 
as the Mofussil is concerned, of the wholesome restraint exer¬ 
cised by a strong bar ; and the absence of public opinion and 
of an intelligent press—these arc among the reasons which 
have rendered a free right of appeal and a wide power of 
review and resnsion necessary to prevent injiutice. Finally, 
the prerogative of mercy is exercisable in India by both 
the Govemor-Gcneral-in-C'ouncil and the particular Local 
Government concerned, without prejudice to the superior 
power of the Crown. 

ITie constitution and jurisdiction of the inferior civil 
courts in each Prosince are determined by special Acts or 
Regulations. Under these the arrangements made differ in {>reMnt 
nomenclature and otherwise; but they are all similar in 
essential respects, and it will suffice to describe the system 
which prevails over the widest area, the reader being left to 
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refer to the various enactments pa.S5cd to regulate the matter 
elsewhere*. In the first place it may again be mentioned that 
dul suits are noer tried by jury. Throughout Bengal, the 
rrov-ince of Agra, and Assam, there are three classes of cou^ 
those of District Judges, Subordinate Judges, and Mun.sifs. 
Ordinarily, one District and Sessions Judge is appointed to 
each administrative District, and he presides »n the former 
capacity, in its principal civil court of original jurisdiction. 
His jurisdiction extends—subject to the provisions of the Code 
of Ciril Procedure, which require every* suit to be instituted in 
the court of the lowest grade competent to try* it—to all original 
.suits, and he is vested with administrative control over, and tlw 
distribution of business among, all the other civil courto within 
the District. For these offi^ members of the Indian Civnl 
Service, or, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commis.sion of 1888, members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, alone arc selected. Next to the District Judge 
come Subordinate Judges with coextensive original jurisdiction; 
while the lowest courts are presided over by Mun.sifs, whose 
jurisdiction is ordinarily limit^ to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
in value, a limit which may be extended to Rs. 2,000. Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges and Munsifs are appointed from the Subordi¬ 
nate judicial service, recruitment for which is, in practice, loft 
in the hands of the High Court. 'I'hc |>crsons selected are, as 
a rule, natives of India, and arc frequently members of the native 
bar. In the less advanced Provinces, however, there U often 
no such separate service, the local civil courts being presided 
over by officers of the ordinary administrative .staff, from C’om- 
missioners down tc> ttihsildJi'S. Besides the civil courts 
described above, there are in the Mofussil a number of special 
Courts of Small Causes with jurisdiction to try, in a .summary- 
manner and subject to a limited right of appeal, simple money- 
suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value, a limit which may lie 
raised to Rs. 1,000 in particular cases; and where such special 
courts have not been constituted, the Local Government may 

‘ Tlic priticipal eoactmenU rcfcrml to are the Bombay CWl Courts Act, 
1869; tbe Ajmer Courts RegnUtioo, 1877; the Ponjtb Courts Act, 1884; 
the Cooeg Courts Regulatioo, 1885; the Madras Chril Courts Act, i88{; 
the Vpper Burma Civil Justice Rcgulatioo, t886; tbe Bengal. Xorth- 
yVestem Prormces, and Assam Civil Court* Acts, 1887; the Madras 
Village Courts Act, 1888; tbe British Baluchistan Civil Justice Regulation, 
1890: tbe Notth-NVestem Provinces sad Oadh Village Courts Act, 1893; 
the Lower Burma Courts Act, 1900; tbe North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulatioe, 1901; aad tbe Central Proviaccs Civil Courts 
Act, 1904. 
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confer upon selected Subordinate Judges and Munsifs jurisdic' 
tion to tr)-, as ‘small causes,'suits up to such \-alue, not exceeding 
Rs. 500 in the case of a Subordinate Judge or Rs, 100 in 
the case of a Munsif, as it thinks’fit. Firudly, for the trial of Pmtdcocy 
petty cases at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, where the 
chartered High Courts luive original jurisdiction within the Coom. 
Presidency towns. Small Cause Courts have sirtce 1850 taken 
the place of the old Courts of Requests, and are invested with 
jurisdiction to dispose of money-suits when the amount or 
value of the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 3,000, and suits 
of even higher value where the parties con.senL At Madras M»dr*i 
the experiment has been tried of still further relieving the 
High Court by the constitution, under the Madras City Civil 
Court Act, 1892, of a City Ciril Court with jurisdictiem to tty*, 
exceptis txcipiendis, all suits not exceeding Rs. 2,500 in value. 

In the Southern Presidency, and also in the United Prorinces, \ illage 
the leading residents of villages may be appointed to sit, singly ^ """ 
as Munsifs or together on benches, and under a similar pro¬ 
cedure to dispose of petty claims valued at not more than 
Rs. 20, or with the coment of parties, Rs. 200. As insolveiKy Insolrency 
courts the chartered High Courts at Calcutta, Madras, aral 
Bombay have jurisdiction in the Presidency towns undCT an 
Act of Parliament of 1848; but in the Mofussil there is no 
special bankruptcy law, although the ordinary' civil courts can, 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, provide a certain amount 
of relief for insolvent debtors*. As regards appeals, there is Appeal*, 
much the same latitude, and for the same reasons, as in con¬ 
nexion with criminal cases. Outside Small Cause Court 
jurisdiction, an appeal lies from every decision of a Munsif 
to the District Judge, but the latter Is enabled to t^sfer such 
appeals to Subordinate Judges for disposal. Similarly, every 
decree or order mode by a Subordinate Judge is appealable to 
the District Judge, unless the value of the original suit exceeded 
R.S. 1,000, in which case the ap|ieal lies to the High Court. 

'Fhe decisions of a iHstrict Judge are liable to be taken on 
apijcal to the High Court, and sectind or special appeal.s to the 
High Court arc allowed in certain cases. 

The legal abilities of the natives of India have loi^ b^ 
recognized, and in the agency' provided for the administration 
of justice the native clement largely predominates. The civil unt. 
courts of grades below that of the District Judge are, as a rule, 
presided over entirely by natives, and the same may be said of 

» Aa iMolTOcy BUI b at prwoit ,1906 before the (ioremor-ticoefal** 
litgUUttve CosadL 
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all but the prindpal magisterial courts. Eight natives of India 
now (1906) occupy seats on the benches of the chartered High 
Courts, and two are judges of the Punjab Chief Court. The 
most exalted judicial offices are, therefore, open to them; and 
the names of I>w4rka Nath Mitter in Bengal, Muttuswami 
.\yyar in Madras, and Ranade in Bombay need only be men¬ 
tioned to prove that they have filled them with distinction. 

Privy 'Ilic CrowTi has by prerogative an inherent general power, 

Coaadl, controlled and regulated by Acts of Parliament, Orders in 
Council, and local rules, to hear appeals from its subjects 
beyond the seas; and that power is now exercised through the 
judicial Committee of the Privy Council under a statute of 
1835. To the Judicial Committee the sovereign may refer 
any matter whatsoever for advice; but, apart from this, the 
conditions of appeal from India are regulated by the charters 
of the High Courts, supplemented as to dvil cases by the pro¬ 
visions of the Code of Civil Procedure. In civil matters on 
appeal at present lies (u) from a final decree passed on appeal 
by a High Court or other court of final appellate jurisdiction ; 
iP) from a final decree passed by a High Court in the exerdse 
of its original jurisdiction ; and (r) from any other decree, if 
the case is certified by the High Court to be fit for appeal to 
the Privy Coundl. In the first two cases the value of the 
subject-matter of the suit in the court of first instaiKe must be 
Rs. 10,000 or upwards, as must also be the value of the matter 
in dispute on appeal to His Majesty in Council, or the decree 
must involve some claim to, or question respecting, property of 
the like value ; and, when the decree appealed from affirms 
the decision of the court immediately below, the appeal must 
also involve some substantial question of law. In cnminal cases 
a right of appeal is given—subject to the opinion of the High 
Court that the case is a fit one for appeal—from any judgement, 
order, or sentence of a High Court made in the exercise of 
original jurisdiction, or in any criminal case where a point of 
law has been reserved for the opinion of the High Court. 
'Fhe provisions of the law of British India do not, however, 
restrict His Majesty's prerogative right to pve special leave 
to appeal. 

Laagoage The Procedure Codes leaso it to each Local Government to 

of coons. what shall be the language of the subordinate courts, 

and in that language all the proceedings are conducted, unless 
the parties concerned agree to another arrangement. In this 
way Hindi and Bengali, as the case may be, are the vernaculars 
used in the courts of Bengal, UrdQ is the court-language of the 
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Punjab, and so tm- The records of thtr proceedings and ihe 
judgements delivered may, however* be wTitten in English or 
(in. the case of judgemenrs) in the motber-tunguc of the pre¬ 
siding officer, instead of in the language of the court, (n 
the chartered High Courts the language always employed is 
English, the use of w^bich is* except in so far as the examination 
of witnesses is con-ocmed* becoming more and more fretjuent 
in the lower courts. 

Side by side with the civil courts are ryveiuie courts, pre- kctcatic 
sided over by officers charged with the duty of settling and 
Collecting the land revenue, 'fhe interference of the dvil w'ilh 
the revenue courts involves a question which has long been 
a vexed one in India. The exercise of jurisdictiim by the 
Supreme Court Knd* ti w ill be remembered* to be restrained 
by statute in 17S1; but the Company's courts showed them¬ 
selves not a whit less anxiouS' to intervene. Taking the side 
of the executive. Lord Cornwallis began ill i 7®7 rtiaking 
the Collectors of revenue also Zila Judges, transferring all 
revenue cases to them in tbeir dual capacity, and allowing an 
appeal only to the Board of Revenue and the Governor-General- 
in-Cotmctl But the experience of six yearn caused him to 
execute a complete tv/Ze/Uftt and he ended by adopting the 
principle that the Government should ‘divest itself of the 
power of infringing, in its execulivn; capacity, the rights and 
privileges vi^htch, as exercising the legislative authority, it had 
conferred on the landholders." Collectors of revenue were, 
therefore, not only deprived of the power of adjudicating 
on the legality of their own acts, but rendered amenable 
to the ordinary uourw. The jicndulum has swung back¬ 
wards and forwards several times suKc then, imd to the 
present day the rival claims of the two classes of courts 
remain unsettled t but, on the whole, it may be said ihai* so 
far as the assessment and collection of land revenue ia con¬ 
cerned, and in purely fiscal inaiiers, the civil courts are now 
generally excluded fremn interfering. On the other hand, all 
rjucstions of title to land have been brought within the cog- 
niBBOce of the civil courts ; rent suits, which were loi>g triable 
by revenue officers alone, arc m some parts of India, notably 
in Bcr>gal. now relegated for disposal to the ordinary courts; 
and, where such suits are still dealt with by revenue officers, 
their pitKcdure is assimilated to that of the civil cotiita, and 
recourse may' be had to the latter on qtiesricms of title. 

Another conliovetsial matter is the union of executive w-ith 
judicial functions. Tbe unit of British Indian administration 
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is the District^ and the chief executive officer in ^h is ^e 
Collector-Magistrate or Deputy Commissioner. In his executive 
capacity this official is charged wth the collection of the various 
branches of the revenue, and with a variety of other administra¬ 
tive functions w'hich have been described in chapter ii of this 
v’olume. At the same time, he is the chief lo<»l magistrate, 
and is, as such, vested with extensive judicial aulhorit)’. He b 
himself a magi.strate of the first class, and can undertake such 
criminal work, original and appellate, as he chooses. He has 
the widest powers conferred by the Criminal Procedure Code 
for the prev’ention of crime, the suppression of di.sturbanoc, and 
the abatement of nuisances. He b competent to transfer cases 
for trial from one magistrate to another, or to himself. He can 
call for the records of any proceedings, and submit the case to 
the High Court for revision. He b empowered to order the 
commitment for trial of any accused person who has, in hb 
opinion, been improperly discharged. Moreover, other magis¬ 
trates of the first class are almost invariably also Assistant or 
I )eputy Collectors, so that, although not subject to hb appellate 
jurisdiction qua judicial officers, the)' arc, in their executive 
capacity, his immediate subordinates. His own decisions arc, 
however, appealable to the Sessions J udge, and he is himself 
subject to the superintendence and control of the High Court, 
while, as a matter of fact, he has but little lime to devote to 
crimiiul ca.ses, and seldom, if ever, interferes with them. But 
to the Western mind the arrangement may seem anomalous; 
and it has been urged, not only that the Collector’s judicial 
authority should be taken away, but that, in the subordinate 
ranks also, executive and judicial functions should be dissociated 
and assigned to different officers. On the other hand, the 
union is one to which the people of India are w'ell accustomed, 
for it has exbted from time immemorial in the East, and 
scfiaration b the rule only of the most advanced Western 
communities, live matter has often been under consideration, 
and the question whether, or how far, the suggested separation 
b practicable b once more engaging the attention of the 
Government of India. 

The exclusive jurisdiction over Europeans long asserted by 
the Crown Courts, and the complete independence of all other 
tribunals at first claimed for them, have now almost enlirel) 
disappeared. Under the Criminal Procedure Crxie, a European 
British subject, as there defined *, may be tried—save for con- 

' The definltioa includes colooUI vabjects of Hb Majesty of whatever 
race, and children and grandchildren hy legitimate decent. 
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tempt in open court—only before a judge or magistrate who is 
a justice of the peace *; and, when tried before a District 
hfagistrate, a Sessions Judge, or a High Court, he can claim the 
right of a trial by jur)*, of which not less than one-half must be 
Europeans or Americans. Moreover, when a European British 
subject is dealt with under the special provisioas of the 
European Vagranej* Act, 1874, he cannot be required to give 
security for good behaviour under the ordinary law; but on 
being declared a vagrant or found guilty of certain offences 
under that Act, he becomes subject to the provisions of the 
code applicable to a Euro|>ean who is not a British subject. 

Finally, a right of the nature of habtas torpus is secured to 
European British subjects in any part of British India, whereas 
similar protection is afforded to natives only within the Presi- 
denc)’ towns. Otherwise Europeans aiul natives in British 
India arc subject to the same civil and criminal jurisdiction; 
but the courts in the Native States are not allowed to tr)- the 
former, who must be taken before British tribunals established 
locally in the exercise of foreign jurisdiction, or before courts 
<if competent jurisdiction in British India. 

'Phe appt)intmcnt of coroners for the holding of Inquests Coroocn. 
with the aid of juries on the bodies of persons coming to an 
untimely end was first pro\idcd for by the East India Comjiany 
Act, 1793* the judges of the Supreme Courts being charged 
with the performance of these functions. Now coroners are 
appointed for the Presidenc) towns of Calcutta and Bombay 
only, and in the rest of British India their duties are under¬ 
taken by the ordinarj- staff of magistrates and police officers, 
unaided by’jurors. 

The various classes of legal practitioners in India are 
advocates, Vakils, and attorney (solicitors) of High 
and pleaders, Mukhtdrs and revenue-agents. Advocates art- 
admitted by each High Court to iwactisc in it and iu sub¬ 
ordinate courts, and the)' alone are allowed to appear on the 
original side of the chartered High Courts. The majority of 
them arc Europeans; but nati\*e barristers arc becoming more 
and more numerous. Vakils are persons qualified as Bachelors 
of Law of an Indian University, who are admitted, after having 
served articles of clerkship and otherwise proved their fitneSN 

» Eorepcan British wlqeeti alone may be appointed to be joukea ^ 
the peace ootaidc the Presidency town*; bat certain high offidal*, aa well 
«s Scaaioaa Judge* and I>jatrict Magirtrate*. are Joaticea. Now¬ 

aday* they hare, as jnstices, no jndidal fuactiotis to perform, nn d their 
exittnee U of little practical Importance asee in reapect of acaoerl 
F4tropean British rabjecta. 
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to practise on the appclbitc side of ii chartered High Court. 
They ore, with but few- exceptions, nati>^. .\ttomc)'s arc 
re(}uired to qualify before admission to practise in much the 
some way as solicitors in England, and their ranks arc filled 
by both Europeans and natives. But the rule that a solicitor 
must instruct counsel prevails only in practice on the original 
side of a chartered High Court, and consequently few attorneys 
are to be found anywhere except in the Presidency towns. 
Pleaders and Mukhtirs are admitted to practise in subordinate 
courts in accordance wnth rules framed by the sunous High 
Courts while the apjiearance of revenue-agents aiKl others 
before revenue courts is similarly supenntended by the chief 
controlling revenue authority in each Province. Pleaders are 
of a higher grade than MukhtHrs, whose practice is confined to 
the lowest civil and criminal courts, and to the revenue courts ; 
and in the Regulation Provinces the Subordinate judicial 
services are in the main recruited from the former body. The 
Ixjgal Practitioners Act, 1879, provides for the suspension and 
dismissal of legal practitioners for unpnifcssional conduct, for 
their supervision generally, and for the suppression of touting. 

With the object of diminishing the multitude and expense 
of the published l.aw Rcport.s and of improving their quality, 
the Government of India has undertiiken the publication of 
authorised reports of imfiortant cases decided by the chartered 
High Courts; and the legislature has dealt with the matter by 
imacting in the Indian l.aw Reports Act, 1875, that no court 
shall be bound to hear cited, or shall receive or treat as an 
authority binding upon it, any but the authorized report of 
.such a case, if decided after the commencement of that Act. 
Accordingly the Indian Ijiw’ Reports, so entitled, are prepared 
by official reporters in four different series, one for each of the 
High Courts, under the supervision of local councils of law* 
reporting, on which both the bench and the bar are represented. 
They contain cases selected from among those decided by the 
frhartered High Courts, as well ax cases decided by the Privy 
Council on appeal. But the provision made by the Act is, on 
the face of it, incomplete; for, as has been shown, many of 
the Provinces are writhout chartered High Courts, and the 
inferior courts of one Province are not bound by the decisions 
of even the highest court of another. The system has, there¬ 
fore, been supplemented by the publication, more or less under 
official guidance or recognition, of other reports, such as those 
to be found in the Punjab Rtcord. An alphabetical digest of 
reported cases decided by the chartered High Courts and the 
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1 ‘rivy Council has also been compiled under the orders of 
(Jovemment. 


Law Officers 

I'he Legislative I )e|)artment of the Government of India corre- Uw Men- 
sponds with the office of the Farliamcntar) Coumtel in England 
and is in charge of the Ijiw Member of Council. All Go\’em* Depart* 
ment measures introduced in the supreme legislature are drafted 
by its officers, and the Secretar)- is alsti tin: Secretary to the ment of 
Council and attends the meetings both of the Council and of India- 
select committees. The Department is responsible for the 
publication of Acts, for the drafting of statutory rules and 
orders, and fw the settling of Regulations under the statute of 
1870, and it is further required to assist the other dcjxirtments 
with legal ad^•ice in regard to certain specified questions of 
a non-litigious nature. The Bengal and Burma Legislative 
(?ouncils have official draftsmen of their own, but the other 
local legislatures still depeiKl for the drafting of their measures 
on their ordinaiy legal ad^Tsers. 

The principal law officer of the Government of India is the Ad^tg- 
Advocate-General of Bengal, who is appointed by the Crown 
under sec. 29 of the Government of India Act, 185S, and whose 
functions, b^dcs those of advising the Government and con¬ 
ducting its litigation, are referred to in sec 111 of the East India 
Company Act, 1813, the Codes of Cisil and Criminal Procedure, 
and certain other eructments. The Advocate-General is the 
leader of the local bar, and is alwap nominated a member of 
the Pro%'incial Legislative Council. At Calcutta he is assisted 
by the Standing Counsel and ha.s also at his disposal the 
services of the Government Solicitor there- ITic Governments mmrat 
of Madras and Bombay have each an AdvocateT'icneral similarly 
appointed, as also a Government Solicitor; and the Bombay 
Government is further pronded with the services of a I*cgal 
Remembrancer and an Assistant l-egal Remembrancer, who 
are ordinarily members of the judicial branch of the IiKlian aod other 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal ^ 
Advocate-General, the Sunding Counsel, and the Ciovemment ooma- 
.Solicitor, and has besides a IjcgH Remembrancer and a l>eputy mtsin. 
Ijcgal Remembrancer, the former a civil servant and the latter 
a practising barrister; the United Prosinces arc furnished with 
a civilian Legal Remembrancer and pitifessionol lawyers as 
Government Advocate and ."Xssistant Grjvemment Advocate; 
the Ihmjab has a Legal RememlmuKcr, a Government 
.Advocate, and a Junior Government Advocate; and Burma 
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A Gfivemmuiii Advtvcate, besides a SuCfC(flTy to the local Legis¬ 
lative Council. J’he minor administratiqrts are less fully 
equipped; but Ic]^ advice can be obtained by them through 
the Government of tndia^ and throughout the Mofussil native 
Government Pleaders are appointed at the head-quarters of 
pistnets to assist the local executive officers and appear for 
them before the courts. 

SheriETs. There remain to be noticed the three Sheriff^ ivhi> ore 
attached to the High Courts at Cajeuttn, iMiidias, and Bombay^, 
rm their original sides, and are charged with the execution of 
process, the custody of jurors, and so forth. Each Sheriff is 
appointed from year to year by the Government on the nom¬ 
ination of the court. He is In practice always a non-official of 
influence and standiitg. 


SMiistics 

Stotiitici The following figures will serve to indicate the prevalence of 
litigation and crime in British India, and the extent to which 
crime. the courts have been resorted to during the twenty years 
ending with 1901 
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FINANCE 

Two simple facts give the key to the special conditions of 
Indian finance. More than 90 per cent of the |)opulation w 
rural and subsists mainly by agriculture. The total value of 
Indian imports and exports rose in the sixty years ending 
with 1903-4 from s8 to 246 crores of rupees'. Although the 
population of India still consists in the main of a poor peasantr}', 
great strides have been made in the development of her resources, 
and her national wealth is growing apace. This economic pro¬ 
gress has been accompaiued by an eiiormous rise in tlie 
revenues and expenditure of the state. T he gross revenues of 
India amounted to 21 crores in 1840, to 43 crores in 1860-1, 
to 70 crores in 1880-1, and to 113 crores in 1900-1. These 
figures are given merely by a-ay of general illustration: the 
acquisition of new territory and changes in the system of finance 
and accounts rob them of any claim to form a basis for accurate 
financial comparison. The expenditure incurred from these 
growing resources represents a complete revolution in the con¬ 
dition of the country. Since the days of the Mutiny, India has 
been equipped with the apparatus of a modem civilized state. 
The courts of justice, the police, and the jails liave been enor¬ 
mously improved. The emoluments of all classes of native 
officials have been raised, and an increasing share in the work 
of administration has been transferred to them. A wide s)*stcm 
of public instruction has been developed ; some three thousand 
hospitals and dispensaries bring medical relief within reach of 
the people ; and large sums have been spent in improving the 
sanitary condition of towns and villages. Great systems of 
railways and irrigation works have been constructed, and the 
post office and telegraph departments have been brought to 
a high pitch of efficiency*. These are some of the most impor- 

‘ hinasuialMd CemmurdaJ Statistiii if British India, teoth bwe. 

• ‘ There w»» formerly b Brituh lodia, compamtiwly ^waking, little of 
whmt we now think the fint nccenitiea of 1 civflired adtniniWrstloii. 
Wlicn, in 1844 ,1 first went from Cakatta to the Nocth-Westem I’roviiicea, 
I wu carried about a thooaand miles b a palanqnb 00 men’s shoulders. 
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Uni changes which have taken place, but thc>' by no means 
exhaust the talc-. In many other directions measures have been 
carried out to improve the administration and benefit the people; 
and though much yet remains to be done, the general pro¬ 
gress made during the last half-centur}’ is sufikiently striking. 

It may be asked whether so great and wide an activity, in- Cattmof 
voUring so large an increase of expenditure, is consistent with ^ growth 
the condition of a country the bulk of whose inhabitants are 
admittedly poor and unable to bear an inddence of taxation 
such as prevaib in modem Europe. There need be no hesita¬ 
tion in answering this question in the affirmative. The growth 
of revenue which has made the expenditure possible is due to 
increasing prospenty and better management, and not to the 
imposition of new burdens on the taxpayer. There is no con¬ 
siderable source of Imperial taxation now in existence which 
had not already been imposed in 1860, and in most cases the 
increase in the total receipts has accrued in spite of reductions 
in the rate of assessment. The incidence of the land re\'enue on 
the area of 0011111*01100 has been much diminished; the rate of 
import duties is smaller, and practically all export duties, except 
that on rice, have been atmlishod; the sdt duty, the only 
obligatory tax paid by the masses, has been lowered for practi¬ 
cally the whole population; the present income-tax is at a less 
rate, and has a higher minimum limit of asses$mcnt,than that 
imposed in i860. The large increase in the excise revenue is 
mainly due to enhanced duties accompanying a better ad¬ 
ministration and a more successful suppression of illicit manu¬ 
facture and sale. Municipal and mral rates are the only taxes 
which arc to some extent of a later origin than i860. The total 
municipal taxation amounted in 1902-3 to about 3^^ crores, 
the whole of which is not of /orZ-Mutiny origin. Municipal 
taxes or their equivalent existed in some places at an earUer 
date, and a portion of the present munidpal taxation consists 
of items transferred from the Government account. Taking 
into account the reductions effected in 1905-6 and 1906-7, 

ami it took toiae three weeks to loti through a jonmey which is now 
acoooplubed is twenty-foar hoort; there were do other meant of imvelliag 
through the richest sod most ciriliscd ports of lodis. Speaking groerally. 
roods and bridges had only begun to appeor; roilarays were not thought of; 
the ealnc of trrigatioa as a meant of affording protectioo to the people 
against famine had hardly been recognised; ibm were fiew barracks in 
which English soldiers conld lire with tolerable health and comfort; there 
were few jalla in which a sentence of ioiprkon m ent did not carry with it 
a scriows prohohiKty that it woold prove a sentence of death.*—Sir John 
Strachey's Imdia (3rd editkm), p. 9. 
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rural rates now amount to about crores, and some portion of 
this was already paid in i860 in the form of wluntary' and other 
cesses. The rural rates arc included in the general accounts, 
and practically the only taxation outside those accounts is that 
lc\’ied for municipal government. 

Apart from the growth of the revenue, it may oc^on 
that the total (about £85,000,000 in 1904-5) should exceed half 
the amount of the Imperial receipts in so wealthy a country as 
the United Kingdom. But in making a comparison brtween 
India and England there are soeral circumstances of great 
importance to be taken into consideration. The 
British India is more than fiw times that of the United King¬ 
dom, and the Indian accounts include the figures of eight large 
Provinces, each of which is a kingdom in itself. The 
ment of India performs many functions outside those which 
ordinarily (all to the sute in England. In addition to goi^^cm- 
ing the people, it holds in large parts of the countr)' the pwition 
of a landlord ; it is also a great proprietor of railwa)’s, irriganop 
works, and forests, and a manufacturer of salt and opium; it 
provides a large portion of the expenditure on national educa- 
tion and medical relief; and it undertakes many duues which 
in England arc performed by private persons or bodies. Fur¬ 
thermore, it must be remembered that, apart from the 3^ crores 
of municipal rates, the Imperial accounts of India include, as 
stated above, practically the whole extent of taxation, while in 
the United Kingdom the local rates form a heavy addiUon to 
the general burden. But India could not have afforded her 
present scale of expenditure were it not that she is fortunate in 
deriving more than half her income from sources other than 
taxation. The land revenue, the largest item of all, represents 
a charge on agricultural profits which would in ^Vestem coun 
tries be appropriated by private landlords, and the fact that in 
India it is paid to the Government does not alter its nature. A 
large but varying sum is derived from opium consumed in 
China; and the forests, the railways, the irrigation works, the 
post office, the telegraphs, and the mints all contrilpite their 
quota. The direct taxaUon of the MugKd empire, raised as it 
was from a smaller population and cultivated area, wd when 
the purchasing power of the rupee was considerably higher than 
it is now, was heavier than that now levied by the Indian 
Government *. 

* Sec 00 thb eabject Hanter** ImJioM Emfirt (3td edidool, pp. 357 
and 547; Mr. Sunlcy Une Poolc’i Amrangu^ (Rolm of India aefica), 
chap, vli; and chap, vii of the preient voIobm. 
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Before entering on a more detailed description of the finan- Iliitary of 
cial system it will be convenient to give in brief outline an 
account of the more important incidents which have attended From the 
its growth and influencoi its character. 'Fhe financial adminis- becianin* 
tration of the Company during the first half of the nineteenth nlnrtmah 
century was not marked by great sagacity, and was embarrassed ceotiny to 
by the need for maintaining a large army and by numerous and 
costly wars undertaken for the consolidation and protection of 
the empire- Between 1814 and 1875 there were twenty-eight 
years of deficit and only fifteen years in which the revenues 
exceeded the expenditure. Constant borrowing was needed to 
meet this heavy drain, and the Gos-emment debt rose between 
1854 and 1857 from 40 to 60 crores, the whole of which was 
for ordinary and military expenditure. The toul deficit in the 
year of the Mutiny and the two following years amounted to 
over 30 crores, and in 1859-60 the expenditure on the army 
and military police absorbed half the revenues, A considerable 
augmentation of salt, customs, and stamp duties brought little 
relief, aiKl the financial position occasioned the gravest alarm. 

In this crisis Mr. James Wilson, the first Finance Minister 1860-5. 
of India, was sent from England'. His advent inaugurated a 
new financial era. The accounts system was put in order, great 
reductions were made in the cost of the army and military 
police, and economies were effected in all branches of the admin¬ 
istration. The military charges alone were reduced by 6} crores 
in three years. At the same time the revenues were increased 
by an income-tax imposed as a tempiorary measure for a period 
of five years. With skilful management the finances showed an 
exceedingly rapid recovery. Equilibrium was restored after 
two years, and the next four years were on the whole fwosperous. 

The customs tariff was reformed, and the general rate of import 
duties reduced from 10 to 7^ per tent., while in 1865 the five 
years of the income-tax came to an end. 

Then followed a period, extending roughly from 1866-7 to 1866-7j. 
1869-70, in which the financial authorities had to struggle to 
keep pace with the demands made on all ndes for funds for 
improved administration. Every branch of the service was in 
need of more or less costly extension and reform, and the one 
item of improved barrack accommodation was estimated to cost 
11 crores. The situation was aggravated by a general rise in 
prices and wages, and by two severe famines—the Orissa famine 

' Prior to Lorri CaiiaiD]'*i vioeroyaltjr and Mr. Wllioo't appotnuaent 
the itiuacet of lodla had been dealt with by the CoTcnor-Genenl and 
his Comdl collecthrely. .See chap. 1 of this rolsnie. 
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of 1365-7 WKi the prolongifli drought of 1 3 & 3 - 7 a in the United 
Provinces and Rljpiit 5 m* Tl\c firuinces were not equal to the 
strain, and the Tiret three yeart of the period showed a total 
deficit of more than 6 crorcs. Tito income-taM was rcintrodtaccd 
in 1367-S in the form of a licence tax, and its sco^ and rate 
were changed from year to year to meet the >arjing drenm- 
stances of the tbies^ [n iSjc^i it reached itii maximum of 
a general tax of 3^ per cenL on all incomes, including those 
derived from the land, fn the simie year ft most important 
measure is-fts inirodnoed in the interests of economy and good 
administration. The Local Governments had possessed, 
hilhcTlo, pnuttically no control over their own revenues, and 
the gmnts for the services in each Province were made annually 
by the Supreme Government. There was hardly any limit to 
the amount of money that could be usefully spent in every part 
of India, and the local administrations were naturally impressed 
more by their own needs than by the financial emharnasimcnt 
of a central and distant GovemmenL In these drcumsianc^ 
os Sir Richard Strachey fio whom the credit of diu remedial 
measures undertaken is largely due) wrote, ‘ the distribution of 
the public income degenerated into something like a scramble, 
in which the most ^'iolenl had the ad^-antage, vrith very little 
attenlicm to reason ; as local economy brought nn local 
tagu, the stimulus to avoid waste was reduced to a mimmum, 
and as no local growth of the income led to local means of 
improvement, the mtereiit In developing the public revenues 
was also brought down to the lowest Icvelh' 

To remedy this grave defect Lord Mayo introduced the 
system of making a fixed grant to each Local Government 
for the administration of the Proiiincial services, tequirii^ it 
to preside for any additional expenditure by the exercise of 
economy and the imposition, where necessary, of local taxes. 
The change hod the desired effect ; economies were elTucted 
without loss of efficiency; small local cesses were impos^ in 
several Provinces ; and the Supreme Government w«s relieved 
of a portion of the annually increasing drain on its resources. 
Other measures taken to augment the revenues were a rciiijsion 
of the stamp duties in 1367—^ and an increase in the rale of 
salt duty in Madras and Bomljay {where It much lighter 
than in Northern India) in 1869-70. The customs tariff was 
revised, and a number of articles were exempted from import 
duty at the cost of some loss of revenue. The year 1869-70 
resulted in a practical equilibrium of the finances, and the two 
■ Sir John ( jrJ edition), p, 1 
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following years showed a Urge surplus, the growth of the 
revenues having at last overtaken the demands for fresh expen¬ 
diture. In 1871-2 and 1872-3 the Government was able to 
make large reductions in the income-tax, and at the end of the 
Utter year it was altogether abolished. 

No sooner, however, was equilibrium restored than fresh 1873-6. 
difficulties beset the administration, and the years 1873-4 to 
1876-7 were fraught with financial embarrassment. The 
special obstacles which had now to be encountered w ere famine 
and a Ulling exchange. In 1873-4 the first note of serious 
alarm was sounded in connexion writh the decline in the gold 
value of silver which was destined to be for so many years the 
crux of successi\T Finance Ministers. In that and the three 
following years exchange fell by a total of r\d. in the rupee, 
increasing enormously the cost of making remittances to 
England to meet sterling pa)'ments. At the same time the 
Bih&r famine of 1873-4, and the Deccan famine of 1876-8, 
cost the Government over 16 crores in special expenditure and 
loss of revenue. In consequence of these calamities each of 
the years 1873-4, 1876-7, and 1877-8 showed a Urge dehoL 
No fresh taxation was however imposed, and the only important 
fiscal change was a reduction in the rate of general import 
duties from 7^ to 5 per cent. 

We now come to the period of great financial reforms intro- 1877-83. 
duced by Sir John Strachey and completed by Sir Evelyn 
Karing (Lord Cromer). Theycover the period 1877-8 to 1882-3. 

'file programme of reform induded the resettlement on a wider 
basis of the system of Provincial finance, a scheme for meeting 
the periodical loss due to famine, the equalization of the salt 
duties, and the abolition of the general import duties. Each of 
these matters is discussed either in a Uter portion of the present 
chapter f>r in chapter viii, and only a general dew need be 
given here. In the Prodneial settlements of 1870-1 a fixed 
sum had been made over to each Local Government to defray 
the cost of Prodneial services; a share in the revenues was now 
substituted for this fixed grant. This gave a margin, which 
might be increased by careful management, with which to meet 
growing expenditure, llie settlements were made liable to 
lieriodical revision, and the s>’stem thus established has existed 
to the present time. The object of the famine policy of I>ord 
Lytton’s Government was to obtain an annual surplus of 
1 ^ crores of ordinaiy* re^'cnue over ordinary expenditure, which 
should be applied in ordinaiy years to the reduction or avoid¬ 
ance of debt, and thus to provide for the losses and expenditure 
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incident to famine without crippling the resources of the state, 
A careful investigation of revenue and expenditure showed them 
to be almost in equilibrium ; and the additional funds needed 
for the (amine reserve were provided by diminishing to the 
extent of 40 lakhs the assignments for Provincial expeixiiturc. 
by a licence tax on the trading classes (estimated to yield 
70 lakhs), and by fresh cesses on land (estimated to yield 
50 lakhs). In 1878-9 the duty on salt in Northern and 
Southern India was equalized at the rate of Rs. z-8 a maund, 
which in March, i88z, was reduced to Rs. 2. 'Phis reform wtis 
of the greatest importance, not only because it largely reduced 
the tax for 148 million people, but as enabling the Government 
to abolish the great customs line which had previously divided 
India into two parts. A duty which had been levied on sugar 
carried across the customs line from the North was also abolished. 
In 1878 and 1879 the import tax on coarse cotton cloth, which 
operated as a protective duty in la\t>ur of Indian as against 
English goods, was removed and a number of other articles 
were placed on the free list. In 1882 the general import duties 
were altogether abolished. The expediency of this course was 
question^ at the time, and it will be seen shortly that, when 
fresh hnaiKial trouble overtook the Government, the duties had 
to be reimposed. I’hesc important changes in the (tscal 5)’stcm 
were not carried out during a time of hnaiKial ease. In 1877-8, 
the first year of the period, famine still raged in Southern Indio, 
(hiring the following three years the Government had to meet 
the heavy expenditure of the Afghan War, which amounted to 
os’er 16 crores, exclusive of a contribution made by England, 
while in 1878-9 there was a further fall in exchange, 'Fhesc 
causes resulted in considerable deficits in 1877-8, 1879-80, 
and 1880-1, but the following three years were prosperous and 
in each of them the reorganized fiscal s)’stem yielded a con¬ 
siderable surplus. The revenue surrendered under the heads 
of salt and customs was far greater than the new revenue 
derived from the enhancement of the Provincial rates (land- 
cesses) and the licence tax, but the result justified the confidence 
placed in the continual growth of the ordinary’ revenues. 
In 1876-7 the gross revenue was about 58^^ crores; in 1882-3 
it amounted to over 70. Allowing for loss of revenue in the 
former year in cottsequence of the (amine in Southern India, 
the improvement is equal to about 10 crores. In 1882-3 the 
Provincial settlements came up for revision ; and the financial 
position was so good that it was found possible to increase the 
assignments for ProviiKial scmces, and to reduce taxation in 
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the United Provinces, where economic progress had not been 
satisfactory, by abolishing the pa/wJncess{{(x the maintenance 
of village revenue officers) at a cost of 34 lakhs. A portion of this 
tax was reimposed in 1889-90, but again remitted in 1906-7. 

The good times which followed Sir John Strachey’s reforms 18S4-91. 
were not of long duration. In 1884-5 the finai^ were in 
practical equilibrium, notwithstanding depression in the wheat 
and rice trade (affecting railways and customs), and an un¬ 
usually heavy outlay op opium production; but two of the 
following four years showed a heavy deficit, and in the reman¬ 
ing tw<> a small surplus was secured only by partially suspendmg 
the fiunine insurance grant. This deterioration resulted from 
a heavy fall in exchange, increased military expenditure and 
the annexation of Upper Burma. Exchange fell by 5^. in the 
rupee, and every fall of a penny meant an additional cxpeivdi- 
ture of over one crore. In r88s occurred the Panjdeh incident 
on the Russo-.Afghin border and the conquest of Upper Burma. 

The imminent danger of war with Russia inrolved an outlay on 
military pireparation of two crores, arid the Burmese ^^ar cost 
60 lakhs. In neither case did the matter stop with the initial 
expenditure. The progress of a great European power towards 
the borders of India made it necessary to reconsider the 
military position. The army was increased and larger sums 
were spent during several years on stralqpc railwaja, fortifica¬ 
tions, and other works on the frontier. ITic restoration of order 
in Upper Burma, and the administration of the Province, also 
entailed a large net outlay until, after several years, the newly 
acquired territory began to develop and its re>enucs to exfiand. 

'Fhe arrangements so carefully elaborated during I»rd Lytton’s 
Wceroyalty broke down under the strain of this accumulated 
ex{)enditurc, and recourse was had to fresh taxation. In 
January, 1886, the licence tax was converted into a general tax 
on non-agricultural incomes in excess of Rs. 5®® annum, 
and in 1887-ff it was found necessary to enhance the salt-tax 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. a-8 a maund, and to impose an import duty 
on petroleum. The additional rcs’enue thus obtained amounted 
to about 3^ crores. At the same time rigid ccoiwmy was 
enforced in the civil administration, and a special Committee 
was appointed to investigate the directions in which expenditure 
might be reduced. Partly owing to the sanngs which it sug¬ 
gested, the revision of the Provincial finances in 1886-7 resulted 
in an addition to the Imperial resources of 64 lakhs a ye^. 

ITiese measures sufficed to restore equilibnum, and, with 
a recovery in the rate of exchange, three )*ears of financial 
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prospenty followed, during which surpluses were secured not- 
Hnihstanding continued hcA\*y expenditure on military equip¬ 
ment and defences. 

1893 4. These prosperous times were quickly followed by a crisis 
in the calamitous history of exchange. In the three years 
1893-3 to 1894-5 exchange fell from is. yl. to is. id. In 
June, 1893, the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of 
silver, and the Government embarked on the currency policy 
which has given to India what is practiadly a gold standard 
and a stable rate of exchange at is. \d. to the rupee. The 
firamces could not hold out against the enormous losses which 
resulted from the fall of exchange, and the years 1892-3 and 
1893-4 showed a growing deficit in spite of rigorous economy 
and the resumption, at the resettlements of 1893-3, of a portion 
of the growing revenues of the Provincial Governments. In 
March, 1894, it became necessary to reimpose a general import 
duty at the old rate of 5 per cent. Cotton goexis were in the 
first instance excluded from the lists of dutiable articles; but 
the financial position becoming worse in the course of the year, 
the exemption could no longer be maintained, and in December 
they were made liable to the 5 per cent, tax, a countervailing 
excise duty being at the same time levied on the produce of Indian 
mills. The new duties increased the revenue by about 3 crores. 

1S95- This brings us to the end of the period of exchange difficulty. 

19^ During the next five years the value of the rupee rose steadily, 
and in 1899-1900 reached the is. yi. rate which was the goal 
of the Government policy. The period from 1895-6 to the 
present time (1906) has been one of financial prosperity and 
commercial and industrial growth, marred by two widespread 
famines of exceptional severity and a terrible visitation of 
plague. The first famine occurred in 1896-7 and the second 
in 1899-1900. On the first occasion the direct expenditure on 
famine relief exceeded 7 crores, and on the second occasion 
9 crores, while the indirect losses due to remission of land 
revenue and miscellaneous causes amounted to an even greater 
sum. The inhabitants of some Provinces underwent extreme 
suffering, but in almost all parts the recovery with better seasons 
was extraordinarily rapid, and during the past few years the coun¬ 
try has, on the whole, rajoyed economic and financial prosperity. 
In 1897-8 extensive militaiy* operations undertaken against the 
tribes on the north-west frontier cost nearly 5 crores. The two 
years 1896-7 and 1897-8 showed a total defidt of 7 crores, but 
every subsequent year, including the two years of famine, 
yielded a considerable surplus. It was not necessary* to impose 
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fresh ; ai>d the only important fiscal changes umde 

during the period were the reducLiOtj of the dudes on cotton 
doth from 5 to 3^ per cent.j the exernpdon of cotton twist Jird 
j-anii and the imposition of a counien'aihng duty to protect 
Indian refined sugar ugainst the competitinn of bounty-fed beet 
sugar imported from Europe* From 1897“® onwanls the rC' 
venuw have mounted up year by year, and the gross revenue 
of 1901-3, which showed a surplus of nearly 3 crores, cscecded 
by more than 16 crorus the gross reii'enuc of the prosperous 
year 1895^. In 1902-3 the Go^-ommem vi^ able to remit 
5 trores of arrears of land revenue due to the ramin'er and to 
provide special gniLnts for minor irrigation workst for educationn 
for public works, for medical retjuirementSj and for Frot-inciiil 
administrative purposes, while the year closed ncverlhelitss with 
a suqjlus of si crores. The absicnoe of Indian troops in South 
Africa and China resulted, between 1899-1900 and 1903-3, in 
a large saving of military' expendituie* On the other hand, the 
l^fSsyns taught by the Btjer NVar have made it rvecciiSiiry to incur 
oonsidcrabk outlay on equipment and tiansport 

The financial position for r903-4 justified, for the first lime 
since iSS2> a liberal remission of taiation. ‘ITic salt-tax w-as 
reduced from Rs. to Rs. 2 per maund, and the payers of 
incomo-tax were relieved by freeing all incomes of less than 
Ks. 1,000 per annum from the tjjjeration of this tax- These 
remissions of taxatiun amounted to i-S crores, and further 
special grants were made for public works- A concession, 
announced at the Delhi DarbAr of January, 1903, alsti 
made to Native States which had borrowed money from the 
Government of 1 ndia for famine purposes, rhu interest cm these 
loans wiui remitted for a period of three yearx- 1 n Rddition to the 
above remissions, 3-6 crores were granted to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments for v'arious purposes- Nevertheless the surplus of 1903-4 
WHS about 5I1 crores, and that of 1904-5 exceeded & crores. 

In 1905-^ the salt-tax vraw further reduced from Rs- 2 to 
Rs. per maund; the famine ces-ses imposed in Northern 
India in 1877-8 were remitted; and large grants were made 
to Local Governments for police, education, and agncultural 
development, as also for subventions to local boards. Never¬ 
theless, the roi-ised estimate for that year shows an actual 
surplus of 3'4 crores, of which 74 lakhs was applied to reduc¬ 
tion or avoidance of debt. ITire budget for 1906—7 nuOtes 
additionii prcrtision for increosL'd expenditure on police and 
education, while at the same time local taxation has been 
reduced by the abolition of cesses levied for the payment of 
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villagc officuU, and for the maintenance of the District post 
system, now transferred to the Imperial postal service. But 
the year is estimated to close with a surplus of 1*3 crores. 

Moreover, the years 1904-5 to 1906-7 marked the introduc¬ 
tion of a revised system of financial settlements which will 
be referred to later on. 

Details of The growth of the different items of ret'enuc and expend! • 
ture is illustrated by the second and third tables at the end of 
this chapter. l*hey cover an interval of twenty-seven years 
between 1876 and 1903, and the figures for 1903-4 and 
1904-5 have been added for comparison. It is difficult to 
extend the survey over a longer period, because changes 
introduced in 1884-5 manner of exhibiting loss by 

exchange were not applied to the accounts of years prior to 
1876-7. For the sake of simplicity the figures are shown net: 
that is to say, expenditure incurred in collecting the re%’enue 
is deducted from the gross receipts under each revenue head¬ 
ing, and departmental receipts are deducted from the gross 
outlay under each expenditure heading. 

Rercooe The revenue statement is divided into the two main heads of 
taxation and receipts other than taxation. At the beginning of 
tioa aad die period 1876-1901 taxes yielded 38 per cent., and at the end 
from other per cent., of the total net revenue. This calculation excludes 
*****^”* the net receipts from the commercial departments—railways, 
irrigation, post office, and telegraphs—which are shown by 
minus entries (in italics) in the statement of net expenditure. 
Taking the gross re%’enue, the share realized from taxation 
proper is now about 36 per cent., whereas in the United King¬ 
dom about fii*e-sixths of the gross revenue is derived from 
taxation. 

The Uad The land revenue throughout the greater part of Bengal, and 
icveoDc. portions of the United Provinces, Madras, and .\ssam, has 
been fixed in perpetuity; elsewhere it is subject to periodical 
revision. The revision is made by Districts, and the ordinar)’ 
term of a settlement is thirty years in Madras, Bombay, and the 
United Provinces, and twenty years in the Punjab and the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. In backward tracts, sudi as Burma and Assam, 
where there are much waste land, low rents, and a fluctuating 
cultivation, shorter terms arc permitted. In a Resolution 
issued in January, 1903, the Government of India justified its 
land revenue polic)’ as being one of progressive moderation'. 
The share of the * assets * reserved to the Government has been 

' See OB this tad other poiots coonocted with the laod rcTcooe, chap, vii 
of this Tc^Bine. 
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continually diminished; but the %-alue of the 'assets’ themselves 
has increased so greatly with extended cultivation, a growing 
population, rising prices, and the development of trade, that a 
diminishing share has >’ielded a gradually increasing revenue. 

Allowing for remissions due to famine m these years, the 
standard of net land revenue in 1876—7 ''’as about i8*8 crores, 
and in 1900-1 about 24 crores. Deducting from the latter 
figure the land revenue derived from Upper Burma (annexed in 
1886), the total increase was a little more than 4 crores in twenty- 
five years, or about 16 lakhs per annum. In years of drought 
the land revenue collections fall far below the normal; and the 
influence of famines which marked this period was so great that, 
in spile of considerable cnhai'cements on resettlement, the total 
of the collccliorxs during the five years 1896-7 to 1900-1 was only 
36 lakhs in excess of the total during the preceding five years. 

Apart from the fluctuations due to famine, the land revenue 
shows a fairly constant ad\'aiKe, but its increase has not kept 
pace with the general rise of the revenues; in 1876—7 land 
revenue formed 44 per cent., and in 1902-3 only 39 per cent, 
of the total net receipts. In addition to the land irn'cnue 
proper, this head of account includes a number of other receipts, 
such as sale proceeds of land, receipts from fisheries, house and 
capitation tax in Burma, and \ariou5 miscellaneous items. The 
enhancement of the land ro enue which is directly attributable 
to the eflect of the Government irrigation works is shown in the 
accounts as an irrigation receipt 'Ihis item rose from 40 lakhs 
in 1876-7 to 122 lakhs in 1902-3. 

'ITie second head of the statement, ‘Tributes and contribu- Tribotet. 
lions from Native Stales,’ is a comparatively petty item. 'Hie 
contributions are made chiefly in lieu of former obligations to 
supply or maintain troops, and form a small return for the duty 
undertaken by the Supreme Government in ensuring the peace 
of the country. 

The forest revenue is almost entirely derived from the sale of Forwts. 
timber and other forest jiroduce, the property of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Forest department ha.s looked to the preservation 
and improvement of this \-aluable source of wealth rather than 
to the raising of an immediate large income, but its operations 
have been a source of increasing profit, which wxKiId have been 
greater of late )’ears but for the effect famine. 

The re\'enue arising from the opium consumed in India Oplmn. 
is credited in the accounts under the head of excise, and the 
opium revenue proper is derived from the produce exported to 
other countries, among which China takes by far the largest 
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[)ortiQTi. The net annual opium revenue ss subject to great 
fluctuations, which arise from vuriations in the price of the drug 
and tn the charntcLer of the seasfjns. The immediate effect of 
A good crop Is to diminish the net revenue of the year, since it 
increases the amount payablu to the cultivators while the out- 
lum is not ready for sale until the following year. The price 
obtained is influenced mainly by the condition of the China 
marlcet, where the native produce is becoming a formidable 
competitor. The political changes which have occurred in the 
Far East make this source of revenue even more precarious 
than formerly the case. The general trend during the 
twenty'five year^ ending with 190T has been steadily downward ^ 
and each quinquennial penod has shown a diminution of the 
average net revenue, w'hich ha.sbccn specially marked since rSgs* 
[he subsequent quinquennium having been one in which the 
Indian crops were poor and the prices paid to the cultivators 
had to be increased. In 1 3 76-7 opium yielded t 6 per cent., 
and in 1903-3; only 7 per cent., of the total net revenue. There 
has since been some recovery, probably only icmporary, 

ITte general rale of salt duty remained at Rs. 3-S a maund’^ 
since it was raised to that level, under circumstances already 
narrated, in the year i&Sfl, until recent reductions in 1903 and 
1905. H'he duty on trans-Indus salt was raised tn 1896, though 
still to a lower figure than the general rate, but the addition 
thus made to the revenue was comparatively trifling. ITie con¬ 
sumption of salt Ls a sure index to the condition of the people 1 
it rises in prosperous years and falls w^hen there 15 fiiraine or 
scarcity* TemponiTy' huctuatiotis apart, there ItoK; been a satis- 
fnciory rise in consumption since which, combined with 

the growth of population, secures a steady increase of revenue- 
'I'he net revenue amounted to 6^8 cnorcs in tSES-q and to 8^4 
crores in 1903-3, the last year of the Rs. 3^ duty. The average 
incidence wus^ in 1903, 4-9 annas (say, per head of the 
population, and has been considerably reduced by the recent 
revirions in the rate of duty, which have taken off twofifths of 
the tax formerly leiicd Over the gria^ter part of the country. 

'Fhe excise revenue is derived from intoxicating liquors, hemp 
drugs, and Opium consumed in the country, and is leiied in the 
form of duty on manufacture and fees for sale licences. In¬ 
creasing prosperity and better administration have secured 
a fairly continuous sticrease of net revenue^ amounting on 
average to about 13 lakhs a year, a figure which has been 
considerably exceeded in the years, 1901-4. IJkc the salt, 
^ K. t per maimd tp Bnimii. 
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forest, and land revenue, the excise receipts alwa)‘S show a 
marked falling-off in years of famine or scarcity. 

The customs revenue is mainly derived from the general Costomi. 
import duty, certain special import duties such as those on 
arms, liquor, sugar, and petroleum, and an export duty on rice. 

The general import duties were, as already stated, reimposed in 
March, 1894 ; cotton goods were included in the dutiable list 
in December of the same year, and the duty on cotton cloth 
was lowered from 5 to 3) per cent, in Fcbntary, 1896, cotton 
twist and yam being simultaneously exempted. The only 
important change made since that date is the imposition of 
a countersailing duty on beet sugar imported from Europe. 

In 1896-7, the first year of the existing arrangements, the net 
customs revenue amounted to 415 lakhs ; in 1900-1 it was 467 
lakhs or, without the countervailing sugar duty, 446 lakhs. The 
receipts for 1901-2 showed an increase of nearly 70 lakhs over 
the figures for 1900-1, and those for 1902-3 a further increase 
of 15 lakhs. The customs revenue rises with the growii^ trade 
of the country and fluctuates according to the circumstances of 
the year. It is to a certain extent threatened by a cause which 
is, from every other point of view, a matter for satisfiurtion: 
namely, that the growing native industries are beginning to 
supply wants hitherto met from abroad. Instances in point 
are the rapid expansion in the local production of petroleum 
and the development of the cotton industry. 

Apart from a small local tax in the Central Provinces, abo- Anewed 
lished in 1902-3, the receipts from assessed taxes shown in *■***• 
Table 11 consist entirely of the general tax on non-ogricultural 
incomes above Rs. 500, which was substituted in 1886 for the 
licence tax of 1878. lire net proceeds of the tax amounted in 
1886-7 to 128 lakhs, and in 1902-3 to 207 lakhs. This tax is 
less affected by the accidents of the year than other forms of 
revenue, and has increased steadily, at an annual rate of nearly 
fjakhs, with the growing incomes of the people. The recent 
exemption of incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 caused 
a loss of 30 lakhs in 1903-4, which, however, is n<iw being 
gradually made up. It may be noted that the taxation of 
{woperty by inheritance and succession duties cannot be 
largely resorted to in India, by reason of the Hindu joint 
family system which vests ownership in the family as a whole. 

More than three-quarters of the Provincial rates are derived Proriadal 
from the general cess on land, which was imposed in most 
Provinces in its (wesent form in 1870 and 1871, and was 
enhaiKcd in Northern India, as part of the famine policy, in 
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1877 and 1878. Other items included under the head of ‘ Pro¬ 
vincial rates ’ are cesses levied in some Provinces for the mainte¬ 
nance of rural police. ITie cesses are in general collected with 
the land revenue and rise and fall with it. Provincial rates 
yielded 254 lakhs in 1878-9, and 405 lakhs in 1902-3. The 
recent remission of famine cesses and those levied on account 
of village land revenue officials has caased a subsequent 
decrease of revenue amounting to about a crore. 

The stamp revenue is derived from judicial or court-fee 
sumps, and non-judicial or revenue .sUmps. Judicial sumps 
are the more important source, yielding in 1902-3 69 per cent, 
of the louL The judicial sUmp revenue may be regarded in 
the light of payment for service rendered by the costly judicial 
esublishmcnt rather than as a ux in the proper sense of the 
word. As in other countries, the law requires revenue stamps to 
be affixed to a variety of commercial and miscellaneous docu¬ 
ments. Subject to occasional fluctuations, the proceeds from 
both classes of sumps have risen steadily, and only three years 
have seen a temporary fall in the total net revenue. Famine 
tends to lower the court-fee revenue by compelling self-denial 
in the pursuit of litigation, and to raise the revenue from non¬ 
judicial stamps by promoting the execution of documents for 
the purpose of rairing money- In 1876-7 the net stamp revenue 
was 2*7 crores, and in 1902-3 5-0 crores, the average annual 
rise being about 8 lakhs. More than one-third of the toUl is 
realized in Bengal. 

Fees for the registration of instruments, principally deeds of 
mortgage, form a comparad^'ely small item of revenue, ynelding 
21 lakhs in 1902-3*. The collections vary considerably from 
year to year, but with a constant upward tendency. 

The third uble at the end of the chapter gives deuils of the 
net ordinary expenditure of the sute. The first heading includes 
the charges for the general civil administration, which have in¬ 
creased from about 14 crores in 1876-7 to 23 crores in 190213. 
'ITie bulk of this increase represents normal progress, but three 
special causes of enhanced expenditure may be noticed before 
the details are examined. 'Fhe fall in the rale of exchange has 
increased the rupee equivalent of the portion of the expenditure 
which is incurr^ in England. ^Vnother item of expenditure 
connected with exchange is the grant of exchange compcn.satioo 
allowance, first made in 1893, to compemate such officers of 
Government as are not permanently domiciled in India for the 

• R^iftnilion is bow, at s rule, obligatory in the cate of deeds relating 
to immovable property. 
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loss caused to them by the fall in the v-alue ci the nipee on their 
remittances to England. In 1903-3 the ^ymcnt of this com- 
pensatiun added about 28 lakhs to the expenditure on the 
general ciul administration. The third special charge is that 
incurred for the administration of Upper Burma, agmnst which 
must be set off the groanng revenues of the Hrosnnee. In the 
table the expenditure on civil administration is divided into the 
three heads of Ijmd Revenue, Civil Departments, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Civil Charges. 

'Die figures under Land Res’cnuc include the bulk of the L *p <1 
charges for District administration, and represent to a large 
extent departments of the public semcc with which the land 
revenue is only indirectly connected. A pcMtion of the salaries 
of Collectors and Magistrates and other District officials is shown 
under this head, and the balance under the head Courts of 
Justice. ’i*he cost of this portion of the District administration 
has increased between 1876 and 1903 from 148 to 202 lakhs. 

.\part from the special causes already indicated, the creation of 
new Districts, general increase of a*ork and establishments, and 
the rise in the emduments of native officials have combined to 
swell the total. The substitution of native for European agency 
in a number of appointments has acted to some extent in the 
contrary direction. 

'I*hc 15^ crores of expenditure on Civil I)epartments in CItU De- 
1903-3 were made up as followsGeneral Administration 227 P®**®"*** 
lakhs. Courts of Justice 295 lakh-s Jails 74 lakhs. Police 407 
lakhs. Marine $1 lakhs. Education 168 lakhs. Medical 133 lakhs. 

Political 123 lakhs, Ecclesiastical 17 lakhs, and Minor Depart¬ 
ments 61 lakhs. The charge for general administration repre¬ 
sents the cost of the whole civil administration down to the 
grade of Commissioners of Divisions. It includes charges in 
Ei^land and in India on account of the Secretary of State, the 
Viceroy, the Governors, LieutcnanlGovemors, Councils, Ac. 

It increased between 1876-7 and 1894-5 by 55 lakhs; since 
then it has increased by about 18 lakhs only. \ rise of 93 lakhs 
during the iwenty-sev’cn years under consideration for Courts 
of Justice represents increased litigation and the cost of 
many valuable reforms. *rhc year 1902-3 compared with 
1876-7 shows an increase of expoiditure on jails ly 21 lakhs. 

’Fhe jail population is larger and the administration has been 
greatly improved. Police charges, which are the hea\iest item 
under Civil Departments, show a large iiKreaae, namely, 177 
lakhs, since 1876-7. Nearly 80 lakhs of tha increase occurred 
between 1885-6 and 188 7-8, due to the policing of Upper Burma. 
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The geneml establishment has also been augmented, and the 
pay of officers and men increased in order to make them more 
efficient and trustworthy. Since 1902-3 expenditure on the 
police has been further developed, in accordance with the 
rccommendatioas of the Police Commission of tl«t year. 
Marine is a much smaller head of expenditure. It includes, 
among other items, charges on account of the Royal Indian 
Marine, the marine suncy, and the dockyards. The huge 
increase of expenditure under Education (83 lakhs) and^ under 
Medical (68 lakhs) since 1876-7 requires no explanation; it 
represents a boon to the people of the greatest ma^itude. 
Political charges show a considerable increase during the 
period under discussion, a great port of which is due to affairs 
on the north-west frontier. The Minor Departments include 
a large number of items, such for instance as the Survey of 
India, the Botanical and Geolc^cal surveys, the Meteorologii^ 
and other scientific deportments, experirnent^ cultivation, cin¬ 
chona plantations, veterinary charges, emigration, inland labour 
transport, inspection of factories, statistics, departmental exami¬ 
nations, and explosives. The annual total varies, with a general 
upward tendency, representing a large amount of miscellaneous 

useful work. ^ ^ ^ 

The third head in the uble, ' Miscellaneous Civil Charges, 
includes territorial and political pensions, stationery and print¬ 
ing, and the non-effective civil expenditure, namely, absentee 
allowances and charges on account of superarmuation. The 
last item amounts to more than 70 per cent, of the whole. ITie 
total under ‘territorial and political pensions’ has diminished 
from 79 to 40 lakhs during the period under comparison by the 
gradual lapse of political pensions, while the charges for station¬ 
ery and printing have increased from 43 to 86 lakhs with the 
growth of business. The special circumstances of the Indian 
Government make the absentee and superannuation charges a 
hea\'y item. Between 1876-7 and 1902-3, the former increased 
from 28 to 37 lakhs, and the latter from 144 to 392 lakhs. 
The growth of establishments, the fall in exchange, and a 
variety of other causes have contributed to this large increase. 

We next come to the heads Post Office, Telegraphs, arid 
Mint. An account of the first two departments is given in 
chapter viii of Volume III, and it is only necessary to point 
• out here that the continually increasing services of the Post 
Office have been accompanied by the conversion of a net 
annual expenditure into a small net income. In 1876—7 Posts 
and Tel^raphs together cost 28 lakhs net; in 1902—3 the 
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rorcijCT showtsJ a net profit of it lakh,s ami the kttcf a loss of 
5 tftkhs. Each year included in the table, uriih the exception 
of igoz-j, w'hcn there was considerable eKpenditurc in con¬ 
nexion with the withdrawal of worn coins from circulation, shows 
a net revenue from the operations of the Mints, the armrrunt of 
which duccuates according to the extent and nature of the j-ear's 
operations. The diflerence between the aitificlaj and the in¬ 
trinsic %alue of the nipee being now considerable, large apparent 
profits have been made of recent years from the coinage of new 
rupees ; but such receipts do not aSect the surplus of the year, 
as the net gain Lt tnutsfcmjd to the Gold Reserve Fund in 
accordance with the currency^ policy described in chapter xvt, 
and is therefore not included in the tableTninoactions which 
do a/fect the surplus are the crjinagc of copper pieces and of 
dollars for voiiouii colonie^^ 

Railway construction l^egaitin India about the year iSso and KaCtwaj*. 
was, for a number of years, carried out through the egency of 
joint stock companies, with an English domicile and a sderling polii? in 
capital, under contract with the state. The companies were given 

a guarantee of j per cent, on their capiLttl outlay, with Imlf the_ 

surplus profits in addition. Nocapital expenditure beyond that 
involved, by the free grant of land was entailed on the stale, but 
gcncml rei^cnuts had to meet the amount by which the net coDptaki. 
reedpts fell short of the guamntCDd interest. The <^ht rail way- 
lines which were constructed on these terms have played an 
important part In the dtvelopmeni of the country. The 
guarantee system wa-s of great utility, inasmuch os it succeeded 
in attracting British capital, without which these great works 
could Itardly at that time have been corrstructed t but the terms 
of the contracts were tn some respects unsatisfactory and for 
many years imposed a considerable burden on the Indian 
revenues. All the old guaranteed railways encept one have now 
been purchased by the Govemmeni under their contracts. 

In 1S67-8 the Govemtuent began to borrow money forfa^oy 
irrigation works, and in T870 steps were taken to «clcnd this 
system to the further development of railways by the direct 
agency of the state. 'Fhe extent of the operation wa.s controlled 
and limited by a consideration of the net annual burden thrown 
ort the revenues. For several years the net charge on account 
of guaranteed railway interest hud varied between and i| 
mtllions sterling, but was now" diminishing with the growth of 

* 'rh«e pppfrtt fannerDy IlgaKd both In the Tcvcniic of the ye-*r and in 
ibc cipendltiOT cttaiEublc to they »ie Oorw, llocc 1904-5, 

4 ktttly AdjoUtd under the bend " Dcjxwlt* and AdnucES.' 
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traffic. The forecasts of expenditure on new railway’s and 
irrigation works were to be so adjuslcd ihai odditiona! dr^es 
should be met by additional receipts from the guawriteed 
ways and new ptojects, and no inerratsed charge wls to be 
thrown on the revenues. A forecast made on those lin® 
in 1875 provided for an annual capital outlay for five years of 
4 crores, and it was estimated that the net charge on the revenues 
during this period would diminish from about to i ctotcs. 
The genertti expenditure on construction met from revenues was 
styled ‘ordinAty,' and all outlay from borrowed funds ^ extra- 
ordinary/ The ‘extraordinary ' works were not all expected to 
furnish a net profit which would cover the interest cha^e m 
the capital outlay: they included every sort of work which it 
decided, fi>T any rea^ tcp construct from borrowed funds, 
'Fhe fall b the gold ^-alue of silver broke dowTi the system. 
Apart from the general peril of the financiai positionj the sten 
ling debt added greatly to the loss by exchange, and it was at 
one time cont^pUted that all borrowing for pubUc worka 
jihould be slopped. The question was referred in 1879 to a 
Committee of the House of Common.^ which advised that the 
system of regulating the amount of borrowing by the dead 
weight of interest not cen-ered by receipts should cease, and 
that the total ajuount to be borrowed in any y^r should be 
limited to that which ccnild be raised in India without unduly 
pressing the market. This was estimated to be crores. 
'rhesc recommendations were supplemented by orders of the 
Secretary of State, limiting construction from borrowed funds to 
such works as might be expected to yield receipts sufficient to 
cover the interest on the capital outlay within a rcflMnable 
number of years. Railways and irrigation projects which did 
not fulfil this condition, but were required as a protection 
agaiiwt famine, were to be coTwlructed from revenue, including 
under this head a portion of the famine insurance grant pro 
vided under the new famine policy (sec page 165). The two 
classes of works were styled * productive ’ and ' protective,’ and 
the di.stinciion between "uxiraordiimry" and ‘ordinary' works 
was abolished. 

If, however, capital outlay had been strictly confintsi to what 
the Covernment could borrow in India or spare from revenue, 
compoa ta, of constrticlion would have progressed slowly and 

economic progress would harie sustained a severe cheek. It 
was, therefore, now decided again to ei'oke the aid of private 
capital, which, it was hoped, could be obtained on better terms 
than in the days of the old guaranteed companies. From that 
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time onwards a number of companies have assisted in the 
development of Indian nulwa)^;. The terms of their contracts 
with the slate exhibit a great variety of conditions, but they may 
be roughly di\'ided into three classes, (i) There are the later 
guaranteed companies which, like the old companies, have an 
English domicile and a sterling capital. The rate of guaranteed 
interest in no case exceeds 4 per cent., and the lines worked by 
the companies are the property of Government. The share of 
the surplus profits payable to these companies is also smaller 
than under the old conditions. (2) Within recent years com¬ 
panies of a new class, with an Indian domicile and a rupee 
capital, have been formed for the construction of branch or 
fetxier lines to existing railwa)'s. The assistance given to these 
branch-line companies takes the form either of a guarantee up 
to 3 {)cr cenL with a share of surplus profits or a rebate from 
the traffic brought to the parent line .sufficient to bring up the 
total receipts of the feeder to a certain percentage on the capital 
cost. (3) To the third category belong the railways over the 
transactions of which the Government exercises no financial 
control. In some cases these receive direct assistance in the 
shape of a subsidy so as to bring up the gross receipts of the 
railway to a certain figure; in others a payment is nutde so as 
to secure a return to the company of a certain percentage on the 
capital cost; and in others again the only assi.vtance afforded is 
a free gift of the land required for the construction of the line. 

The 2^ crorcs limit tm Ckivemmcnt borrowings for * produc- Progmnme 
tive’ works was maintained for several years. In 1883, better railw ay 
times having arri^-ed, the Government of India proposed a more 
ambitioas programme, and the whole question was again con¬ 
sidered by a Parliamentary Committee. Acting on the recom¬ 
mendations of this Committee, the Government abolished the 
di.stinction between ‘ producti\‘e ’ and ‘ protective' works. Rail¬ 
ways were to be made as required, but were, as a rule, to have 
a good prospect of repaying their interest charge. 'Fhe Com¬ 
mittee advised that the limit of borrownng might be enhanced, 
and the Secretary of State raised it to 3^ crores annually. 

Funds for the construction of irrigation works and railways 
needed for famine purposes continued to be supplied, up to a 
limit of thrce-4]uarters of a crore, from the famine insurance 
grant A programme wa.s framed on these lines in 1885, but the 
ordinary work of railway extension was hampered by the need 
(after the Panjdeh incident) of constructing strategic railways on 
the north-west frontier at an estimated cost of more than 
5 crores. In August 1889, the 1885 programme having been 
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nearly exhausted^ a fresh three y43irs" forecast was made. It 
was of a moderate character and mvolved an arniiial outlay of 
5A aores, which ii vm aniiclpaied would not materially increase 
the Home charges or the burden of expenditure to be met from 
revenue In iStjo the iimii of capital expenditure on railways 
and irngalion works was raised to 34 crores fi/ux the whole 
available balance of the famine insurance itrant; and in 1892 
the Govemmeiu of India sanctioned an additional annual 
outlay of 4 crcure to enable companies to undertake new hn« 
and extensions. In 1895-6 the question of how best to pro^dc 
funds for a wider development was considered, and a three 
years’ protmimmc* inTOlving a total cost of croresi, was 
sanctioned. As much money as could oonveniently be borrowed 
was to be raised in Indio, and the rest In England by the 
Secretary of State or by companies acting under agreement 
with him. This programme, while precluding independent 
borrowing by guaranteed oomponitjs, did not include the capital 
expenditure of those companies whose tetations with the 
Government do not involve a direct guarantee. 1 'he pro^amme 
had however to be curtailed in consequencG of famine and 
frontier wara. It was followed by another Uiree years’ forecast, 
involving an expenditure of 334 ciores, in the years iflqg-igM 
to 1901-3, This programme was also to some extent modified 
by famine, and the growing need for capital expenditure on 
open lines lias restricted the outlay on new works, 
rmeni The present poaition of railway finance may be illustrated by 
p«siiioD of budget estimate of 1906-7. 'Fhe total estimated capital 
expenditure (apart from famine protective lines) for which the 
Government of India undertakes any fmancial rcsponsihrlily or 
gives any direct guarantee is :— 

On open ■ ... 8.5 avK* 

* On lijm under coostracUon . . , , - 5'4 

On new lino.. ^7 ■> 

Tol*l I5'0 CTortfs, 

'Hiis total is provided from the following sources 

1. Fiotu ImiHiuI fowl*, either by intc aKcaqr or by the 

agency of working < 30 Kirp*iii« ■ - ■ ■ tJ’O nwr*. 

a. From Uu c»piul acoOunW of tb* old jjTiarantocd rail’ 

way eocipanlcl ” 

3. From tbe capitftl ajcccynnti of otbv Tallwoy conipanlo*T 
indadtog branch'Uae compeuiici in Uw rc^pt of 
a firm gnarantoe . . ■ ■ . , . a-y n 

It will be noticed that more tlian half the cajjital expenditure 
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was required for open lines. The present condition of. many of 
the Indian railways, comparatively young lines with a rapidly 
increasing traffic, entails a large and growing cx{)enditure on 
rolling stock, .stations and goods sheds, additional sidings, 
signalling apparatu.s and sometimes duplication of the perma¬ 
nent way. These needs must be met, and they already absorb 
a large part of the capital resources, which, under existing con- 
dition.s are strictly limited in amount. Except in .specially 
prosperous years, the sums which can be spared from revenue 
arc not great, and there are, nKweover, obsious objections to 
large provision from current revenues tow’ards capital expendi¬ 
ture on works of permanent improvement. Ihe bulk of the 
expenditure must, therefore, be met by borron’ing in India or in 
England. The amount of capital a^wlable in India for invest¬ 
ment in Government securities, which afford a lower rate of 
iwofit than can be obtained by prudent commercial investment, 
is r>ot large, and even in Ixmdon the number of investors to 
whom Indian sectuities ore familiar is relatively small. Thus 
after many vicissitudes the problem of capital Expenditure for 
the construction of new’ lines of railway is still a difficult one, 
which alwap requires careful consideration from year to year. 

As the net result of about fifty years’ construction policy, Net nsah 
India had been provided at the end of the year 1904-5 
with 37,728 miles of railway, of which more than 20,000 belong 
to the state. I >uring the .same period the capital outlay of the 
Gov’emment on railways was 203 crorcs, of which 59 crores 
was spent on the purcha.se of companies’ lines. 

It remains to show how the acquisition of this great property Kanway 
has affected the roenues. The figures in the fourth table 
appended to this chafrter are shuwm under the headings of. old 
guaranteed railways, state railways, assisted railways, and mis- 
cellaneous. They do not require very detailed explanation. 

'I’he liability of the state with respect to the first class of rail¬ 
ways is for the 5 per cent, guaranteed interest, against which 
must be set off the net receipts less the companies’ share of 
surplus profits and other payments, 'llte resulting net charge 
fluctuates. The burden of the Government guarantee, which 
is paid in sterling, has been greatly enhanced by the fall in 
exchange. As the guaranteed railways are purclutsed, their 
accounts arc traasferred to the heading of state railways, and 
the remaining figures represent, therefore, a different set of 
circumstances. Uraler state railways the gross receipts and 
working expenses and with them the net iraome, show a large 
rise in each quinquennial period. On the other side must be 
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reckoned the growing charge for interest on capital j but e>’en 
allowing for this, sUte railwa)'s, which for accounts purpose 
include the lines belonging to Government worked by the 
new guaranteed railway companies, have for the last few 
years peldcd a considerable profit. 'Fhe net chaiges or receipta 
on account of the various classes of assisted railway and the 
miscellaneous expenditure \'ar)’ considerably from year to year, 
but their totals are comparatively small. 

Taking the whole of the railway rc\’cnuc account together, 
the net result is as follows; — 

1876 -7 to 1880-1 average net lo«* 

1881-1101885-6 „ 

1886-7 to 1890-1 ,, 

1891-1 to 1895-6 „ 

1896—7 to 1898-9 .. 

1899-1900 to 1904-5 

The rise in net expenditure from 1886-7 to 1890-1 may, to 
a large extent, be attributed to the fall in the rate of exchange 
and to the construction of strategic railways. The improve¬ 
ment of the last five years is noteworthy and continued in 
1905-6, the net gain for that year being approximately estimated 
at 303 lakhs. It may, therefore, be fairly concluded that rail- 
wa>'S will in the future no longer prove a burden on the resources 
of the state, but an asset from which to meet a portion of the 
national expenditure. 

Irrigation. Financially considered, irrigation works are classed as ‘ major’ 
or * minor.’ 'Fhe former class includes all works which have 
been undertaken from loan funds and also those famine pro¬ 
tective works which are constructed out of the annual grant 
from revenue for famine relief and insurance. The cost of 
constructing ‘minor’ worlw, as well as the sums annually 
required for their working and maintenance, are met from the 
onlinar)' revenues, and for the greater port of this class of works 
distinct capital and res’enuc accounts are not kept. ITie prac¬ 
tice of constructing important irrigation works from borrowed 
funds b^an in the year 1867-8 under the \'iccro)‘alty of I.ord 
Lawrence. The total capital outlay on irrigation, including 
that met from current res'cnues (45 crorcs to the end of 1904-5)1 
though in itself large, has been much less than the capital 
expenditure on railways. The provision of funds for the con¬ 
struction of irrigation works forms part of the larger problem 
already described in connexion with railways. It has been for 
many years the practice to allot a fixed sum annually for capital 
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expenditure on irrigation projects. In 1893-4 the amount was 
raised from 55 to 75lakhs, in ^new of the excellent financial results 
that were being obtained. 'Phe allotment remained at 75 lakhs 
(except in years of financial pressure) until 1899-1900, when it 
was raised to 85 lakhs; since then it has been raLsed, first to 
100 and then to 125 lakhs. Having regard to the \cry re¬ 
munerative character of the greater fxart of the outlay, and to 
the immense value in times of scarcity of the food supplies 
which can be relied on with confidence from the irrigated area, 
the Government of India has resolved to spare no efforts to 
make ample prousion for irrigation works, and will be materially 
assisted by tlie Report of a Commission which investigated 
the subject in 1902-3. 'Fhe annual profit to the .state is the 
excess, over the interest on capital outlay, of the direct 
receipts and the share of the land ro'cnuc attributable to the 
works, less the working expenses. Each quinquennial period 
since 1876 shows a net gain, except that between 1886-7 
and 1890-1, during which a great loss of revenue resulted from 
a breach in an aqueduct near the head of the Lower Ganges 
Canal. During the years 1901-4 the average net receipts 
amounted to 1-3 crores, an enormous improvement over the 
results of any previous period. The net expenditure on ‘ Minor 
Works and Navigation' averaged i crorc in the same period. 

* Ci\il Works,* which mean mainly roads and buildings, arc cirfl 
constructed entirely from revenue. The outlay in any year " 
depends to a large extent on what Prosuicial Governments and 
1 Hstrict and sub^istrict boards can afford to spend, for in times 
i»f stress this can be reduced more easily than other forms of 
expenditure. Taking again periods of five years, the average 
expenditure shows a considerable cumulative increase which, 
owing largely to famine, was not so great as usual during the 
five years 1896-7 to 1900-1. ITic average during that period, 

4 crores, compares with 2*6 crores frc*m 1876-7 to 1880-1. In 
the four years 1901-4 the average outlay was 5*5 crores. 

The next heading, ‘ Interest,' needs for its elucidation an The poblk 
examination of the national debt of India (see Table I). The 
subject is closely connected with public works, since the greater 
port of the debt ha.s been incurred for capital outlay on railways 
and irrigation. Taking the then \’aluc of the rupee at ar., the 
totol debt of the Government of India was equivalent in 1840 
to 31 millions,and in i860 to 98 million pounds sterling. The 
wh^e of this sum was borrowed for unproductive expenditure, 
and the interest, which amounted to over 4 millions in i860, 
was a dead weight on the res'enues. In 1876 the sterling debt 
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stood at 55 millions, and the rupee debt at 77 crores. In 1904-5 
the sterling debt had risen to 133 millions and the rupee debt 
to 177 crores. If, for the purpose of comparison, the sterling 
debt is converted into rupees at the present rate of ts. a 4 - 
both these years, the total debt shows a rise from about 155 to 
371 crores (103 to 714 millions sterling). But the distribution 
of the debt at the beginning and end of the period is very 
difTerent. In 1876-7 the ordinary debt amounted to 174 crores, 
and the public works debt to 30J crores; in 1904-5 the ordinary 
debt had been reduced to 9o|, while the public works debt had 
men to 731 crores. Now it has already been shown that the 
iiKTcased capital outlay on railwaj’s and irrigation works, far 
from having resulted in any additional burden to the taxpayer, 
has been accompanied by such an improvement that, whereas 
in 1876-7 there was a total charge against the revenues for 
railways and major irrigation works of 1*3 crores, in 1904-5 
these works, after the payment of all interest charges, con¬ 
tributed a profit <rf 4| crores. The decline of the ordinary debt 
by 33^ crores thus represents a real saving. It has been effected 
mainly by transferriitg to the public works [x>rtion of the 
accounts an amount of debt equal to the cafNtal expenditure on 
productive works supplied from revenue. 'I*he expenditure 
on capital outlay from rcx'cnue, either from the annual famine 
insurance grant or from general savings, has been considerable; 
arul it is right to iiKlude it in the debt account, since its annual 
profits are a proper set-off against interest charges and often 
cannot be distinguished from profits derived from borrowed 
capital This system was instituted in 1880-1, when a lump 
sum of 5) millions sterling was transferred from the ordinary to 
the public works account. A portion of this outlay had been 
incurred before 1876-7, and to that extent the ordinary debt 
for that year is over-stated. 

The actual results are more favourable than those indicated 
by the above f^ures, since a portion of the ordinary debt, 
amounting to 6 crores in 1876-7 and to 18 crores in 1904-5, 
represents loans to Native Slates, municipalities, public trusts, 
agriculturists, See. The interest charged for such loans covers 
that paid by the Government, and this portion of the debt does 
not therefore impose any burden on the revenues. If this loan 
portion of it be left out of account, the total ordinary debt 
amounted in 1904-5 to about 72^ crores. 

In addition to its debf proper, the Government incurs a 
variety of other obligations which are of a different character, 
iruumuch as the prime object is not to obtain fuiuls for the use 
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of the xutc. The sum of these obligations amounted on 
March 31, 1905, to 19^ crores. By far the largest item is 
the Post Office savings banks deposits, which accounted on 
that date for nearly 13^ crores of the total, and s-arious provident 
funds and similar institutions absorb a great part of the re¬ 
mainder. These receipts are included in the general balances of 
the Government. In introducing the budget for 1903-4, the 
Finance Minister (Sir £. I.aw) showed that, taking the whole 
of the Government debt on the one side, and the counter¬ 
balancing commercial assets (capitaluced value of state railways 
and canals, &c.) on the other, the net excess of debt over assets 
on March 31, 1902, wius only 33 crores; and, as he said, few 
states can boast of such a favourable financial position. 

We may now turn to the interest figures in the third table. Interest 
These do not iiK'Iudc interest on public works capital, of which ®**"T:*** 
account has already been taken in the railway and irrigation 
figures and which, as we have seert, is now covered by the net 
receipts. Compared with 1876-7, the year 1904-5 shows 
a decrease in the interest charges on ordinary debt (including 
the portion from which loans arc made to Native Sutes, local 
bodies, &c.) from 466 to 180 lakhs. The decrease is due to 
the diminution of the capital debt already explained, and to 
successive reductions in the rate of interest, attributable to the 
general fall in the >'alue of money and to the improved credit 
of the Indian Government. In 1876-7 the average rate of 
Interest was 4-2 per oenU on both sterling and rupee loans; 
in 1904-5 it was 3*2 per cent, on the former and 3-5 per i-ent. 
on the latter. The bulk of the rupee debt b now held at 
3^ per cent, and 11 crores pay only 3 per cent, llic interest 
on the other obligations noticed above (.sanngs banks deposits, 

&C.) has risen from 40 lakhs in 1876-7 to 67 lakhs in 1904-5. 

Agaimt these interest charges must be set off the interest 
receipts, of which the most important Items are the interest 
paid on loans and advances to Native States, local bodies, fkc., 
and the interest on the securities held by the Paper Currenc)' 
department. I>educting receipts from total charges, the net 
charge for interest was only 120 lakhs in 1904-5, as against 
451 lakh.s in 1876-7. 

We now con)e to the imjiortant subject of military expendi- Mllkaiy 
ture. India, in common with other countries, has felt the strain 
of the costly modem military system. But the size of the 
Indian army (about 230,000 men) b small compared with the 
immense population, and the revenues have proved equal to 
the task of rearmament and reorganization, undertakings 
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which h4ve not been attempted in other coimiFiesi withenit the 
ussistance of some form of loan. In the third tabic at the end 
of this chapter the net military' espendUure h shown under the 
heads of effective and non-effective charges and military^ works. 
We have already seen that great reductions in the miUury 
expendi ture were effected In the early sixties. From that time 
until the year 1SS5 there was little increase in the effective 
charges. 1 ’he Government of India strove after economy, :md 
in ctHiseqneiice of the recoiDracndations made by a Commission 
appointed in 1879 savings were effected which amounted to 
more than t ciort. In 1885 the advance of Riusia and the 
conquest of Uppor Burma led to an increase in the fortes and 
considerable expenditure in virrious directions. In 1884-5 
net cfTective expenditure liftiounted to ij-5 crorc 5 ,and in iSSfi-; 
to 15-3 crore5^ In 1890-t the total net amount was 16 crores, 
and In the following year it rose to crores. I’he rise on 
this occasitjn was due to the introduction of various modem 
imprcA'em enta in armanient, equipmenL, and orgoniaitiom From 
1891-3 to the present time the promotion of these and similar 
irnpiovcmcnis, which are essential to the efficiency of the armjt 
has continued. Other causes of increa.sed expenditure are the 
nusirtg of the pay of the native soldiers in 1895^ and of the 
British soldiers in iSpS and again in 1901. "I'he net effective 
expenditure (excluding military works) had ri-*wen to r8|- crorcs 
in 1896 7 and reached 34 crorea in 1904-5- 1899-1900 

and subsequent years large savings were effected by the abticnce 
of troops in South Africa and China, whose cost while so cm 
ployed fell on the Home Government j but agdnst these saving?) 
mu-St be taken expenditure on imnsport, equipment, and reor- 
ganijaition, which the expcrteiK'e of the South African IV ar 
has shown to be necessary. Considerable sums have recently 
been spent on the establishment of cordite, gun-carriage, and 
small-arms factories, which will cheapen the cost of military 
material and affoni mechanical training and employment to 
natives of India ; and for the redistribution and reotganiTatinn 
of the army, tnduding the supply of new guns and rifles. 
'ITic net expenditure on non-effective charges rose from 
j|. crores in 1876-7 to 5 crores in 1894-5, since then 
has fallen to 4J crores in J5in4'5- Ib) course ha-i been 
influenced by the rate of exchangei and by various com¬ 
plications and changes in system, 'fhe introduction of 

I [a ihcie and rmuij inbsHnient ywT* the fill In exchsuge nldwl cofi' 
^enblj to tbe tAtil cPTertiTc chai£e«. bccHiie tlie 7117 ol Piitiib ttnopa “ 
lixcti at a iUHlnf me. 
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short service in England has tended to reduce the pension 
charges. The expenditure on military works docs not vary 
greatly, and in recent years has averaged 14 crorcs. 

Taking the whole net exi>cnditure on the army and military 
works, the following are the average figures for five quinquennial 
periods and for the years 1902-3 to 1904-5 


1876-7 to 1.. aon * 

1881-2101885-6. 17*4 •• 

1886-7101890-1.„ 

1891-S to 1895-6. M 

1896-7 to 1900-1.* 3 '* t. 

I902-5 to 1904-5.* 7 *® H 


These figures are exclusive of special defence work.s and 
military operations which will be noticed in dealing with extra- 
ordinaiy' expenditure. 

'Fhe Ixst item in the table of net expenditure bears the title 
* Provincial and Ixical surplus or deficit.* This entry ha.s 
reference to the working of the system of Provincial finance 
and will be explained later on. 

Some account has now been giv*en of the various heads Extra- 
making up the net receipts aiKl the net ordinary expenditure of 
the Government of India. It remains to deal with the extra¬ 
ordinary charges which arc met from the excess of ordinary 
revenues over ordinary outlay. They have not been included 
in the tables at the end of this chapter other than Table I, 
since the extraordinary expenditure of any particular year may 
give no indication of the real obligations of the Government 
under this head. The nature and amount of extraordinary 
charges can be best illustrated by the total figures for a definite 
period. Taking the period 1876-7 to 1902-3, the extraordinary 
expenditure of the Ciovemment of India may be classed as 
follows;— 


Militxxy opermtioot.Ji-i crotes. 

Special defeacn.4*3 •• 

Fonune rrlief.>65 „ 

Cooatraciion of railways from rereowe . • • 7*3 m 


Conitniction of railways and irrigation works from 
the famine insorance grant.94 ,, 

Arrangements cannot be made beforehand to meet war Military 
expenditure, and when it has to be incurred it must be defrayed 
from revenues or balances, or by borrowing. 'Fhe existence of 
wild tribes on the frontier invx>lves the Indian Government in 
frequent minor expeditions, but the AfghJln War is the only 
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j.'Tcat campaign in which India has been engaged during the 
period under review. The other large-scale operations have 
been the Upper Burma expeditiont the Chitril campaign of 
1895-6, and the Hrah and other frontier campaigns of 1897-9- 
Expenditure on special defences bq^an in 1886-7 in awrdance 
with a scheme, estimated to cost 5 crores in all, for improving 
the defences of the harbours and the frontier. Fhe greater 
port of the outlay wa.s incurred before 1896-7. 

India suffered from three great famines during the la.st quarter 
of the nineteenth century. ’Ilie period opened w-ith the famine 
of 1876-8 in Southern India, and closed aith the widespri^ 
calamities of 1896—7 and 1899—*9®®- Uuring the intervenu^ 
eighteen years, although scarcity prevailed from time to time in 
some port or other of the empire, no serious famine occurred. 
'Fhe total direct expenditure on famine relief since 1876 amounts 
to an average of i crore a year, and the actual cost to the state 
has been greatly enhanced by loss of revenue and indirect 
expenditure. Prior to 1878 no special mca-sures were taken to 
meet the financial obligations imposed by the penodic recun 
rence of famine. The catastrophe in Southern India convinced 
Lord Lytton’s Government that such a state of things was 
unsound, and that efforts must be made to treat the cost of 
famine a.s an ordinary charge on the state. 'Fhe result was the 
provision of an annual sum of crores of rupees for * famine 
insurance,* as described on pages 165, 166. The manner in 
which thi.s additional revenue is utilized ha.s varied from time 
to time. The actual relief of famine in years of scarcity ha.s 
always been the first charge on the grant. .At first the balance 
was devoted to the construction of * productive ’ public works the 
cost of which would otherwi.se require to be met by loon. It was 
argued that, if the borrowing .saved in this way equalled in the 
long run the borrowing incurred on account of famine, the 
purpose of insurance would be effected. In 1881 ‘protective* 
public works which, though not likely to be financially succeav 
ful, were calculated to mitigate or prevent famine in the arca.s 
served by them, were mode the second charge on the grant, but 
with a maximum limitation of the proportion to be spent on 
these objects to three-quarters of a crore annually, the halarKe 
being spient as heretofore. In 1890 this limitation was aboli.shed, 
and for the next ten years a much larger proportion was spent 
on soodlcd * protective ’ works. 'ITie actual distinction between 
‘ protective * and ‘ productive * works became obscured, and rail¬ 
ways which formed part of the general system and were not 
constructed specially for (amine purposes were assisted from the 
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* protective' works portion of the famine grant At the end of 
1899 a stop a'os put to this practice. The expenditure on 

* protective * works was again limited to three-quarters of a crorc, 
and only railways and irrigation projects actually undertaken 
for famine purposes were allowed to be irrcluded in the category. 

The balance (apart from actual famine expenditure) is devoted 
to the avoidance of debt which must otherwise be incurred for 
the construction of railways. The cost of investigating oik! 
preparing irrigation and railway projects which may properly be 
classed as * protective' is also deemed a legitimate charge against 
the famine grant. 

Hie position created by the financial arrangements of Lord 
Lytton's Government his thus been materially changed by later 
incidents and difficulties, but endeavour has always been made 
to maintain the desired surplus of ordinary revenue over ordinar)’ 
expenditure. On the occa.sions when this was not found possible 
the famine insurance grant has been suspended in whole or in 
part. This happened in 1879 to 1881, and again in 1886-7 
to 1891-a. From 1894-5 to 1896-7 (the closing years of a con¬ 
siderable period not marked by any great famine) it was deemed 
sufficient to prov’ide one crore; but in 1898-9 (after the first of 
the recent famines) the grant was again raised to crores, at 
which amount it remains In years when that sum is not exceeded 
by the cost of famine relief. During the twenty-live years ending 
with 1903-3, i8>8 crores have been spent from the grant 
on famine relief, 14 crores have been applied to the con¬ 
struction of ‘protective' works (including the net interest 
charge on two ‘protective’ railways), 3I crores have been 
applied to the coastruction of works which could not other¬ 
wise have been carried out without incurring debt, and a crores 
to the actual reduction of debt The whole of the i} crores 
of the famine insurance grant is shown on the expenditure 
side of the public accounts under one head, divided accord¬ 
ing to the different purposes to which the grant is put 'PhU 
plui has not been followed in the tables at the end of this 
chapter; but the portion of the grant devoted to actual 
famine relief, and to the capital cost of the construction 
of * protective ’ works, has been included in the extraordinary 
expenditure defrayed from revenue of which the totals have 

been given above. kaUway 

The only other item included under extraordinary expenditure coostrac- 
u the capital outlay on railway construction from Proi’incial and rioa fro m 
local revenues. Of recent years the expenditure under this ^ 
head has been very small, and almost the whole contribution rcTcaaei. 


Provinciiil 
(iQfUICC* 
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from revenue towards the construction of railways U now derived 

from Imperiid revenues. , , j* u . 

'rhe financial transactions of the Government of Inda havii^ 
rmw been presented as a whole, it remaias to d^be certtun 
soecial features of the system. The points to be dealt wit 
atedTe system of Provincial finance, the Home charges, and 

thercffulationof* ways and means.’ 

The public accounts include the whole receipts and expendi¬ 
ture whether in India or in England. They are combined from 
three seu of accounts—the accounts of the Home Government, 
the accounts of the Supreme Government in India, and the 
accounts of the eight major laocal Go%*cmments. In the latter 
are also included the accounts of the District and smb-disinct 
boards; but the exclusion of these from the Imperial accounts 
la now under consideration. We have ali^dy seen that the 
whole administration of the finances in India wm vested at one 
time in the Central Government, and that a policy of decen^- 
liration wa.s initiated in 1870 and developed in 1877-82. the 
arrangements introduced in 1877 have been modified m s<>me 
iiarticulars but, in the main, are still in force. The objects 
aimed at were to give the Local Governments a strong induce- 
raenl to develop their revenues and practise economy in their 
cx|)enditurc, to obviate the need for interference on the port of 
the Supreme Government in the details of Provincial adminis¬ 
tration, and at the same time to maintain the unity of the 
finances in such a manner that all parts of the administration 
should receive a due share of growing revenues required to meet 
growing needs, and should bear in due proportion the burden 
of financial difficulties which mast be encountered from time to 
time. ITiLs problem has been solved by the Government of 
India delegating to the Local Governments the control of the 
expenditure on the ordinary Provincial services, together ivith 
the whole, or a proportion, of certain heads of resenue suffiaent 
to meet these charges. The heads of revenue selected are su^ 
as arc most susceptible of improvement under careful Provincial 
management. Subject to occasional exceptions, the distribu¬ 
tion of the more important sources of revenue is as follows: 
wholly Imperial—salt, customs, opium, and tributes; divided- 
land revenue, sumps, excise, assessed taxes, forests, and regw- 
t ration ; wholly Pros'incial—the local taxes included und» the 
head ‘ Provincial rates.’ While expenditure on the ordinary 
Provincial services has been delegated to the laxul Govern¬ 
ments, the Supreme Government keeps in its own hands the 
bulk of the charges connected with the public debt, the army. 
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the Indian niarine, the central adminlstraiionf and foreign 
ufliiirs. The Home charges are also Imperial. As regards the 
commercial departments, transactions connected with the post 
office, telegraphs, mint, and railways arc wholly or mainly 
Imperial, while irrigation is divided between the two accounts. 

'Phe Imperial expenditure amounts to more than three tiroes as 
much os the expenditure of all the i*rovinces put together. 

The financial administration of the Ixxral Governments is 
subject to the general supervision of the Supreme (tm^emment, 
and to conditions concerning the imposition of new taxation, 
the creation of appointments, the alteration of scales of salaries, 
the maintenance of great lines of communications, arid so on. 

'Ihe Local Ckiv-emmcnts are also required, ordinarily, to keep 
a prescribed minimum balance with which to meet emergent 
ex|)enditure. In other respects they have a free liand in 
administering their share of the revenue. While this system in 
some ways resembles the systems of federal fmance which 
pre>’ail in the German Empire and in the United Sutes, it 
difTers from them in a very vital respect. In Germany and 
/Vmenca the constituent states have voluntarily surrendered 
certain attributes of their fiscal and other sovereignty to the 
Central Government, but retain complete indejrcndence, outside 
the sphere of federal finance, in levying and spending their 
revenues. In India the I.ocal Governments are merely delegates 
of the Supreme Government, and exercise financial aixl other 
functions subject to its approval and control. 'Fhey have more¬ 
over IK) borrowing powers, and when—as has been the case in 
Bombay of recent years under the stress of plague and famine— 
they exceed their resources, the balance is met by the Govern¬ 
ment of IiKlia. 

Ihe arrangements with the Local Governments were formerly Periodical 
subject to revision once in five years. During eacl\ quin- 
quennial period the Ihovince enjo)’ed the full advantage of any Mrttle- 
imprm ement in its share of the revenues due to natural growth awats, 
and good administration. When the five years' period was 
drawing to a close the Supreme (hnremment would take fresh 
stock of the financial position. .Vn estimate was made of the 
existing and future needs of the Province as regards revenue 
and expenditure, and the settlement was revised accordingly. 

In making this estimate the Government of India did nut bind 
itself to take into account the whole of the expenditure which 
the laxal Gos'cmmcnt had been able to defray from its growing 
revenues or balances. Some forms of expenditure, such as the 
outlay on public works and the contributions made for local 
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purposes, are to some extent voluntary in character; and it was 
[xissible, without interfering with the development of the Pro¬ 
vincial finances, to resume a* portion of the funds devoted to 
such purposes. The sums thus gained might be utilized to 
improve the position of less prosperous Provinces, or might be 
needed for the Imperial obligations which form by far the 
greater portion of the total exjicnditure. In this manner 
u certain eUstidty was secured without sacrificing the objects 
for which the system of Pnmneial finance was introdut^ 
The system had, howe\*cr, the drawback of provoking periodical 
controversies between the Supreme and the Ixical Govemmeni-S 
and of stimulating hasty, and therefore possibly wasteful, expen¬ 
diture by the latter during the closing years ^ a settlement. 
Accordingly it has now been determined to assign to the I>ocal 
Go%’emments more permanent shares in the divisible revenues 
raised in their territories. Settlements made on thb basis were 
concluded with the Governments of Madras, Bengal, the 
United Prorinces, and Assam, with effect from 1904-5 ; with 
Bombay and the Punjab, with effect from 1905-6; and with 
the Central Provinces (including Berar), with effect from 
{(^06-7. I’he recent division of Bengal further necessitated 
fresh settlements with the new Prorinces thereby constitut^ 
which came into force from 1906-7. The settlement with 
Eastern Bengal and Assam is, however, subject to roision 
after a few years, when the normal stxindards of revenue and 
expenditure for the Province can be better ascertained. The 
Prorinces above mentioned have received with the new settle¬ 
ments initial grants, amounting in the aggregate to 3 crores, 
Burma is now the only Province to which the new .settlement 
principles have not been applied *. 

So long as the Provincial settlements remained temporary, 
their periodical revision was necessarily influenced by the 
financial exigencies of the time. When the demands on the 
Imperial Government increased out of proportion to its normal 
resources, the Provincial assignments had perforce to be some¬ 
what diminished ; when Imperial finance wras prosperous, they 
wrere as a whole increased. 

Special Since the Provincial system came into being, Indian finale 
has been exposed to four special dangers—wrar, fall in opium 

the Prov- receipts, fall in exchange, and famine. In the first three cases 

' For forther detail* tee paragraph* 206-17 of the Goverament of India 
FinoMdal SMtmtnt for 1904-5, paragraphs *03-5 of the Sta/tmemt for 
19^5~6» a"d paragraph* 114-22 of the StsicMtn/ for 1906-7. 
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Ihe risk falls entirely on the Imperial Government, which has inccttothe 
therefore, to some extent, suffered from the increased stabilit)' 
given to Provincial finaiKe. In tiroes of emergency the Ixxad 
(kjvcmments may be, and sometimes have been, called upon 
to make special contributiorts for the general purposes of the 
empire, apart from any resumptions made at the end of the 
quinquennial periods. 'Fhus during the Afghan War the)* con¬ 
tributed 67 lakhs, afterwards restored; in 1886-7,40 lakhs, 
towxutls the deficit caused by the Burmese War, military prepara¬ 
tion on the north-western fnintier, and the fall in exchange; ami 
in 1894-5, the time of the exchange crisis, 40 lakhs, restored in 
the following year. 'Fhc cost of (amine and plague falls in the 
first instance on Provincial and local resources, and the Imperial 
Government steps in only when these are exhausted. This 
must, however, incntably happen in the case of a severe famine. 

Durif^ the currenc)* of the 1897-8 settlements the system of 
Provincial finance was sorely tried by the expenditure and loss 
of revenue occasioned by famine and pla^e. Accordingly, 
besides bearing by far the greater portion of the famine expen¬ 
diture, Imperial res'enues in each year made large grants to the 
Ixxsd Governments, the total of which amounted up to the end 
€jf 1903-4 to nearly 13 crores. 

The meaning of the entry * Provincial and I.xxxU surplus or IVoriadal 
deficit ’ in Table III will now be plain. The accounts are Local 
designed to show both the aggregate transactions of the ^ 
Government and the position of the Imperial firunces. •'Fhe 
inclusion of the Provincial figures, which include the trunsactions 
<if the District and sub-district boards, has this effect, that a 
Provincial exjienditure smaller or greater than the Pronncial 
receipts makes an addition to or deduction from the balance at 
the end of the >*ear which does not affect the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, since the Imperial and Provincial accounts are indepen¬ 
dent for the term of the settlement. It is therefore necesaar)* 
to nuike an entry which will caiKel the Provincial surplus or 
deficit. Take, for iiutance, the year 1901-3. Including grants 
from the Gos’cmment of India, the I.ocal Governments received 
in the aggregate 161 lakhs more than they spent. This sum is 
not available for Imperial purposes; and an adjusting entry 
of 161 lakhs is therefore made on the expenditure side, 
which reduces the Imperial balances by this amount, and 
leaves the account in the position in which it would have 
stood had the Provincial transactions been altogether excluded 
from it * 

^ TmIIosic 

The Home receipts and expenditure of the Got*enuneot of duu^ 

VOL. IV. o 
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India are included in the general accounts under the appro- 
priaie heads, but require a brief separate examination. The 
nei cspendittire in England, chargeable 011 the revenues of the 
year, amounteti in to about £17,700,000, distributed 

MS follows I railway revenue accouni, £6,500,000 j interest and 
management of debt (eKcluding interest charged in the railway 
account), £2,800,000 i stores, £1,800,000; army effective 
chaigcSi £i,3oo,{>oo; civil administration, £400,000 ; mannc, 
£300,000 \ and non-elfcetive charges, consisting mainly of the 
fnrlough and pension allnwances of civil and militafy officers, 
£4,700^000. These Home charges have sometimes been 
erroneously described as a tribute which India pays to England 
in conseqaence of her subordination to that country. A gknee 
at the above figures will show that nearly 11 out of the total 17 J 
million pounds consist of payments on account of capital and 
matcmls supplied by England, and belong to a commercial 
mther than an administrative class of imnsactionav Of the 
balance, 4:^ millions represent furlough and ^ivsion pajTticnts, 
and are a ncceiisary cancomitant of the British administration 
10 which India oiji’es her juaterial prowjierity. 'Ike Horae 


charges have groa-n by 4^ million pounds in the post twenty' 
seven yearC the main heads of increase being railways, interest, 
and furlough and pension allowances. The apportionment 
between England and India of cjqxmditure for maltcrs In which 
both arc interested, and especUdly of charges in connexion 
with’the army, has formed the subject of frequent discussion 
beiw'een the Indian and Home Governments. ITie subject 
was thoroughly investigated hy I^ard ^Velby^s Commission in 
1895-1900 and a number of tnoifi points were then settled, 
resulting in a net annual relief to the Indian exchequer of about 
a quarter of a million sterling. 

Mtitiodflf The Home expenditure is defrayed by the sale of Council 
Ihrl^mc hills (or telegraphic transfers) by the Secretary of Stale. Siiioe 
cipnirU- the exports of India exceed her imports, Euitjpean imponers 
tstre. The „,usi remit to India the net value of this excess. For this 
^hoi^. purpose they buy bills on India, olfered by the Secretary of 
State ; the latter pays the Home charges vrith the proceeds, and 
the buyers send the bills to India, where they arc cashed by the 
Indian GoV’cmment. .-is regards the Indian exchequer the 
result is ilvereforft the same as if the amount had been directly 
remitted to the India Ofike. Before the Indian mints were 
closed to the free coinage of silver, die price which the Secre¬ 
tary of State obtained for his bills was determined by the gold 
value of silver bullion. If bills were offered at a rate less 
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favourable than the market price of silver, importers could 
adopt the alternative of purchasing bullion and transmitting it 
to India for coinage. The actual form of the transactions was 
somewhat more complicated, but the essence was substantially 
as above. Until 1871-2 the gold value of the rupee had, 
except in one year, alwa)’s exceeded u. i \d. In 1872-3 it fell 
to a little over is. io§d.; and thenceforward, owing to the in¬ 
creasing production of silver, and its reduced employment for 
monetary purposes due to the currency policy of Germany and 
other countries, it fluctuated, with a constant downward tendency, 
until in 1894-5 it reached the lowest point of a little under 
If. id. .'\s the price of silver fell the Secretary of State obtained 
worse and worse terms for his bills or in <>thcr wt>rds the 
Government of India had to pay a continually iiKreasing 
number of rupees to meet the sterling expenditure in Englimd. 
'Ilius arose the princifMl, though not the only, cause of the loss 
by exchange. The changes in the currency system described 
in chapter xvi have had the cflect of establishing a v’alue for 
the rupee which varies within narrow limits on either side of 
IS. 4d., and a fruitful cause of fliuncial embarrassment and in¬ 
stability has thus been removed. In estimating the loss which 
the Government of India suflered, the result will depend on the 
period with which comparison is made. It would be unreason¬ 
able to take the period when the rupee was at or above par, for 
that was the time of the Mutiny, when practically no remittances 
were made to England and the country subsisted by borroaing. 
Again, before 1872-3 the amount of the Home remittances was 
much snuiller than it became after that year. This was to a 
large extent due to the fact that the Secretary of State was kept 
in funds by the capital deposits of the guaranteed railway com- 
{Muiies, w'hich had of course to be refunded at a later date when 
the com|ianies required the money for u-se. 'Fhe year 1872-3 
is therefore a good starting-point, because it marks the begin¬ 
ning both of the rapid fall in exchange and of the period of 
normal remittances. We may compare the price which the 
Government of India paid for its remittaiKTs in the year of 
lowest exchange, 1894-5, price it would have paid Ujt 

remitting the same sum had the rate Of exchange been that 
which profiled in 1872-3. The sterling value of the bills paid 
in r894-5 was £i5,77‘>t533- 'I’bc rupee equivalent actually 
paid by the Government of India was 28-9 crorcs, while at the 
rate prevailing in 1872-3 it would have amounted to only 16-6 
crores. The difference is thus 12*3 crores, which is more than 
half the amount of the net Umd revenue. 
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The actual amount drawn by the Secrctar)’ of State on India 
by means of Council bills in any year is not determined solely 
b)' the net expenditure incurred in England chargeable to the 
revenues. It is settled after consideration of a number of more 
or less complicated transactions which regulate the adjustment 
of resources to total expenditure r>f all kinds. Indian, like 
British, finance has, ever since Mr. Wilson’s reforms of i860, 
been regulated by the budget s)’stem, and the financial year 
ends on March 31. In the latter port of March is pub¬ 
lished the ^Vnnual Financial Statement, which includes the 
budget estimates of the coming year, the revised estimates of 
the current year, and the ‘actuals,’ or closed accounts, of the 
presnous year. 

The budget summar}' is shown in two main divisions: the 
first includes only res enue and expenditure charged to revenue, 
and is balanced by a surplus or deficit on revenue account, 
lliis surplus or deficit, together with the amount of the opening 
treasur)' balances in India and in England, is carried forward 
int<» the statement under the second main division, in which 
are also shown all expenditure on capital account, receipts by 
way of loans, and other transactions, under the heads of debts, 
debits advances, and Secretary of State’s drafts, which are 
outside revenue accounts, 'fhe general budget is balanced by 
adjustment of the separate surpluses or deficits of the Provincial 
Governments, and by the entr)' the amounts of the closing 
treasuiy balances in India and England. 

It will be noted that the second division is of the nature of 
a capital account in ccmtradistinction to the first division, which 
is purely a statement of revenue and of administrative expendi¬ 
ture charged to revenue. The excess of total expenditure over 
rev'cnue shown in the .second division, which is generally due to 
capital outlay on railway and irrigation works, is met by borrow¬ 
ing in India and England, frequently supplemented by drawing 
on treasury’ balances. 

llie sum to be dmwn by the Secretary of State to meet the 
requirements of the Government of India for expenditure in 
England is determined by deducting from the total of such 
expenditure the borrowings in sterling in Ix>ndon. The total 
amount of bills which can be sold by him without undue depre¬ 
ciation of exchange depends on the demand for remittances to 
India in cotmexion with the export trade, and in recent years 
this has been largely in excess of the budgeted requirements of 
the Secretary of State for pa3rments in sterling in England. 
Their satisfaction depends primarily on the resources of the 
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treasuries in India; but if these should be unequal to meeting 
the demands, bills can be drawn against the Currency Rescr>’e, 
the proceeds being remitted to India in gold, or utilized in the 
purchase of silver in order to recoup the Currency Reserve 
balance *. On the other hand, should a failure in the export 
trade, due to famine or other reasons, cause the demand for trade 
remittances to fall short of the total necessary’ to meet Govern¬ 
ment expenditure in sterling, the Secretary of State may make 
good the deficit by a corresponding increase in the amount of 
his sterling borrowings. In recent years the surplus proceeds 
of the Secretary of State’s drawings, as compared with his actual 
revenue requirements have been applied |»rtly to the strength¬ 
ening of the cash balances which he holds in England, partly 
to the purchase of silver for coinage, and partly to defra)nng 
capital outlay in connexion with railway construction. 

\ .special feature of Indian finance arises through the fact • Waytand 
that the revenue receipts \’aiy considerably at different sea.sons 
of the year. During the months of January to April they are 
at their highest and the cash balances in India increase. I )uring 
the following months the)* fall short of the demands on the 
treasuries ; balances run down and are ordinarily at their lowest 
p<iint in December. Experience .shows that it is not safe to allow 
the balances to fall below lo crores during this month, and this 
fact mu-st be taken into consideration in deciding the amount 
announced in the annual financial .statement which the Govern¬ 
ment proposes to borrow in England, or in India, or in both 
countries. The consideration of the monthly demarnls on 
trea.sury balances in India i.s the basis of the resource estimate, 
technically called * ways and means ’; and the result of this 
estimate, taken in connexion with the condition of the Indian 
money market, prenides the data on which is fixed the amount 
of the loan to be raised in India in rupees. 

It may be pointed out that, while most European Gos'cm- 
ments can count on meeting temporary treasury requirements 
by the issue of treasuiy bills through Government bimks, such 
resources cannot be relied upon In India; and consequently the 
Indian Treasury is obliged to act as its own banker, estimating 
its monthly requirements with special foresight and prudence, 
and watching the sittuuion with the closest attentitm throughout 
the year. 

'Fhis sketch nuiy be concluded with a bird’s-eye riew of the 
period which has been taken to illustrate the progress and 
condition of the Indian finances. During this period (1876- 
* 1B regan] to cwrcocy tnuuBctioBS mc clwp. xvL 
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1903) the total net re\enuc increased from about 39 to 61 
crores, of which about 2} crores may be attribul^ to fresh 
taxation: namely, the income-tax and the addition to the 
Provincial rates by famine cesses which have, as already ex¬ 
plained, now been repealed. A development of the commer¬ 
cial services—railways, irrigation, post office, and telegraphs— 
of enormous benefit to the country, has been accompanied by 
the conversion of a burden of 2 crores into a profit of 70 lakhs. 
'Fhe net cluirge on account of the funded and unfunded debt 
has been reduced from 4^ to crores. The net expenditure 
on the ordinar)' civil administration has risen fnjm nearly 14 to 
23 crores, the principal increase being under the heads of police, 
courts of justice, medical services, education, civil works, and 
I>ensions. 'I'he cost of the army (including miliur)- worlw) has 
risen from i6| to 26 crores. 'Phe total surplus of ordinary 
revenue over ordinary expenditure during this period amounts 
to about 91 crores. From this surplus 22 crores have been spent 
on major militar)' operatiems, 4-5 crores on special defences, 26 
crores on famine relief, and 16^ crores on the construction of 
railways and major irrigation works. In spite of the great loss 
caused by the Call in exchange the record is a satisfactory one, 
and few countries could show a better. Great difficulties and 
misfortunes have been encountered ; but, thanks to the growth 
of the national wealth and to the remarkable recuperative powers 
of the country, these have been successfully overcome. The 
reality of material progress in India is sometimes questioned, 
and the terrible ravages of famine arc .said to be incompatible 
with it A growing land rev'cnue accompanied by a diminishing 
incidence on the cultivated xurea, and a steady rise in the receipts 
from salt, excise, customs and income-tax, are in themselves no 
uncertain index of developing resources, and abundant testi¬ 
mony outside the Government accounts is not wanting. In 
1876-7 the total value of the exports and imports of British 
India (excluding bullion) amounted to 6t and 37 crores respec¬ 
tively; in 1902-3 the figures had risen to 129 and 86 crores. 
In 1878-9 there were 78 cotton and jute mills with a capital 
(so far as known) of 8^ crores ; in 1902-3 the number of mills 
had increa.scd to 237 and the capital to 24^ crores. In 1878 
one million tons of coal were produced in India; in 1902, 7^ 
millions. In 1891 the petroleum sources >'ielded 6§ million 
gallons; in 1902, 56I millions. In 1884-5 there were 694 joint 
stock companies in India with a paid-up capital of 2o§ crores ; 
in 1903-4, 1,489 companies owned a paid-up capital of 39I 
crores. The course of commercial and industrial progress 
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never runs smooth; but in spite of periods of misrartune and 
depression there are abundiuit signs that India is adV4iiK;Eng 
steadily, it is not unreasonable to anticipate that she is 
entering on an era of material prosperity the like of 1/1‘hich she 
has never known in the past. If such be the casc^ the Indian 
financiers of ttic future niay achieve even greater results than 
their predecessors. 'ITie outlook, hoKi,-es»er, is not vrithout its 
anxieties. The malignant influence of a falling exchange has 
been dispelled; but with a precarious opimn revenue, a bjid 
revenue which can hardly la; expected to maintain its former 
Tate of growth, and a customs revenue which is threatened by 
an increase in the home faoduction of some of the most impor¬ 
tant staples of the import trade, it may l>c that the resources 
on which the state has heretofore relied will not prove adequate 
for the needs of the future. Hut difficulties of this description 
which do not arise from a decay of national wealth may be 
overcome by skill and prudence, and there is no reason t£i 
apprehend that the Govemment will lack the means to carry' 
out administratii'c improvements and to foster economic 
progress. 
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CHAPTER Vll 


LAND REVENUE 

pie tub- A SUBJECT more rcmolc fram the interests of the niverage 
EnglLshniiin than the lAml revenue of India can scarceliy be 

moil conceived. In order to appreciate it in any way he must 
transfatc Kiitiself into entirely new surtoundings. Me must 
leave l>ehind him hts limited conception of a land where the 
majonty of the people live m big citicSj where every one is depen¬ 
dent on the town for subsuitcnee and for luxurieSj where urban 
interests and urban wealth everyw'here predominatcv He must 
loot instead upon a vast country where the immense majority 
of the people live by agriculture^ wheriG towns are exceedingly 
few in number, and where town industries are comparatively 
insignihaint. In India the whole outlooL is ajpricultumh 'Hie 
liomial Lindscapc cjf a prosperous Indian district is represented 
by some wide alluvial plain or slightly rnEling upland where 
almost every square yard is under the plough. Hedges and 
walls arc, as a rule, unlcnown ; at harvest time the waving fields 
of rice, wheat, or other Axtid-grains reach almost without inter¬ 
ruption to the horizon ; and in the intervals between the harvests 
an equally uninterrupted stretch of shimmering heat-baked soil 
hides away into the haze. Every morning during the culdva- 
tion season the Indian peasant—-the most frugal and patient in 
the world—goes out to his fields with his cattle to work hw 
well or to plough his land : and every evening he returns to his 
thatched cottage by the trees or his mud-built house in the 
clusely packed ullage. His wants, such us they are, ore met 
by the local artisans and menials, whom he rewards with cus- 
Eomary contribiJtiij'ns from his harvest. From this out-turn 
every class la provided for; it is to this that the Government 
h^^ks for its revenue, the landlord (if there be one) for his rent, 
the gram merchant far his profits, and the labourers and arti¬ 
sans for their wages. To all these persons—and collectively 
they fepreseitt nearly the whole of India—the harvest is the 
mntre of interest, and to most of them the * state of the crops' 
is no mere formai topic of conversation but the otl-absorbing 
question of life. 
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To appreciate the question of Indian land re\‘enue, therefore, 
the Englishman must put himself into a social environment 
entirely different from that unth which he is acquainted at home. 

His political and economic preconceptions will also require 
considerable readjustment. 'Fhe place, for instance, which is 
occupied by the land tax in English finance is \'cxy small, the 
receipts amounting to less than i per cent, of the total public 
income ; whereas in India the land revenue provides more than 
23 per cent, of the whole income of the state and nearly 39 per 
cent, of the revenue proper. 'Fhe system, moreover, of tenures 
and titles to land in the British Isles is so unique, and there is 
so little in England corresponding to the peasant holdings or 
to the * cadastre’ of continental nations, that an English in¬ 
quirer approaches the land problems of India from a stand¬ 
point even more remote than that of the inhabitants of the 
greater port of the rest of Euro|}e. He is apt also, if he pushes 
his investigaUons far, to be appalled by’the amount of official 
literature to be studied on the subject and the esoteric character 
of the language in which much of it is written. Indian histories, 
too, while recording the names of celebrated soldiers and diplo¬ 
matists, seldom mention those of men who, like Shore, I )uncan, 

.Munro, Thomason, and Wingate, have by their labours in the 
deportment of Indian land revenue profoundly influenced the 
welfare of many generations throughout vast tracts of country, 
and whose work must always retain for Indian administrators 
a great deal both of interest and importance. 

It is at the same time most difficult to satisfy the wants of an DiAculty 
outside inquirer by presenting in limited space a conspectus of att«nd^ 
Indian land revenue administration which shall be at once 
illuminating and accurate. To every general statement there boa m 
arc2iumcrous exceptions; and a pronouncement which is true 
as regards one Province or District can seldom be accepted revenue 
without modification for other parts of the country. There are ‘T******* 
no doubt certain principles arid methods which in a general 
way underlie the various sj’stcms in force, and it is the object 
of the following pages to present these as clearly as {xissiblc; 
but in the perusal of what is here written it cannot be too care¬ 
fully borne in mind that the actual details of revenue work are 
characterized by a variety and intricacy which no general 
descriptian, much less an account as succinct as the present 
roust be, can in any way hope to reproduce. 

The land revenue of modem India is a form of public income land 
derived from the immemorial custom of the country'. In its J^J^*** 
primary form the land revenue was that portion of the cultivator's tuuivt mlc. 
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I^tii-heap which the stiite Annciicd for ilic public use, and 
thi« crude mcthfitd of teftti;a'ng the bulk uf the state income 
appears u> ha^ie been pntcdcflJly the only method in force 
thnnigbout the greater jjart of India until the slvteerith century' 
of our era. In that century the Mughal power was UnuEly 
established in the north of IndLa and began gradually to extend 
its influence southward into the Peninsula, Under its firm and 
centralized administration the system of land ret'enue undcrvi cni 
a series of reforms, chiefly connected anth the names of the 
emperor Akbar, who ruled from A,D, 1556 to a.d. 1605, and 
his Hindu minister, Todar AlaL Cash iiayment-S, for instance, 
were to a lar]ge extent substituted for those in kind; the cosh 
rates w'ere, when possible, fixed for a period of years instead of 
being subject to annual alteration ; and a more or less uniform 
system of revenue accounts was established, the terrtisnology tjf 
which has now ^jcrmesited evety |>art of Indian Bui with [he 
break-up of the Mughal enjpire and the increaKlng indepen¬ 
dence of the outlying primncial governors, the practice of 
teasing the revenue of large tracts of country became common ; 
the check on the GirmefS of revenue bcfmmc less and Itss care¬ 
ful ; and although the memory of the Mughal assessments did 
not altogether djtt out, the collection of land revenue by the 
later Muhammadan governors, and by the MarfLthA and Sikh 
powers which grew up aloog!nde of them, became practically 
little more than a disergonu^ scramble for die greatest amount 
of income wbich Could be wtung from the land. 

Sutacqoent As the several Provinces came under British control, their 
f«'‘«»sments w'erc gradually reduced to order, the systems selected 
zamTndaji first tentativoly adopted according tcj the varying dr- 

cunutancesof the difierent tracts and becoming more and more 
crystalli/od as ti me w'ent on^ 1 he process was carried out with 
no little deliberation. In Bengal, which was nequired in 1765, 
a settled system was introduced hy Lord Cornwallis in 17^^, 
rhe greater part of the Madras Presidency was taken over in 
i7^3'-tSoi, and although the principles of the present system 
were mtroduced by hir '1 homas Munro and others early in the 
nineteenth century, the actual ha^s of the existing arrangements 
riates from as late as 1855. In the Agra Province, which was 
for the most part annexed in igoi and iSo^, the present sys¬ 
tem, though started in t 3 ai, wus first put on a working liasis 
tiy the agency' of Mr, R. ^[, Bird in and owus much of its; 

* A Hin«vrh«t siralkr ryMeoi was outied nut in the Bonkiy I^eccan by 
5la]pi( Ambu, the peat ntlniitcr of Abnuulrugu, wtso died In a,p. rfiafi. 
See Hwln-l'oweirt £iwd Sjrifuptt tf British iU. aoic. 
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subsequent success to the exertions of Mr. Thomason between 
1843 and 1S53. So too in Bombay the tracts whkh feb under 
British dominion m tSiSwure not liUten systematically in hoiKt 
till iSjj, nor were they assessed on any fixed system prior to 
the Joint Report published in 1847 by Mr. Goldsmidt Captain 
AVingaie, and Qtptain Daindson. A number of different sj^tems 
were thus (padually evoU-ed on lines which were for the most 
port mutually independent. I'he Supreme CJcnrcmment has, as 
a rule, wisely a%'oided the enforcement of unnecessary' uniformin', 
no that the differences, both in principle and in method, among 
the various revenue system.s in India arc by no means incon^ 
siderable. It is usual, however, to differentiate them roughly 
on broad lines according to the status of the person from whom 
the revenue is actually detnaodud. IVhcre the revenue is im¬ 
posed on an individual or community owning on estate, and 
occupying a position identical with, or analogous to, that of a 
landlord, the assessment h known as ‘ znmTndflri *; and where 
the revenue is impeded on indi^'iduaLs who one the actual occu¬ 
pant.':, or are accepted as representing the actual occufiants of 
holdings, the as^ssmenr is known as ^ ryoiwari The former 
of these systems prevails throughout Northern and Central Indui. 
that is to say in Bengal, the Unit«l Prosnnccs, the PunjaU and 
the Central Pruvincus j and the latter in Bombay, Madras^ 

Assam, and Bunna, About 53, per cent, of the land revenue 
assessment of British India ii TammdJri and 47 per cent. 
ryotwSri. 

In the Native States the assessments gcnenilly partake of Arens in 
the character of those prevalent in die adjoining portions of 
British territory. As a rulc^ the methods adopted am inore tv-rnme 
primitive and the asscssmenta higher than in British Districts, 

ilEII in on 

' TSii 1 j pertupf the mint practii^J dtrtiftcljciii bclweefl ^aintndiri JinHl 
ryntwSri t nlhcr clwaclerlitics Iutc froco time lc tinie been IddIchI u]id 4 11.1 
diffcrentiiaittg the two iyvteint, iuch as ite tmtmenL of wu.Hv f*nd, the 
umuJ rerkioB ef Ibc ilemnnf], joint and nwrxl reitHmiitiilLET, the ri^bu of 
Gmenuncnl In the §oil, and forth—hot h is tLnnccBBijy to ConfnM the 
Tcailer wUh diicnsnoti of ifacse poiDti. The dirtiactlaa hoj ft* hiiEorie 
origin in the vacying cTegrtot id which, in di/feieol juirti of the cocintTy, 
nlbo] oocapnlion of lenitory hnn *apeTiicdRl the rfjjhu of the rnlet, 
or fall pnopncUTy right hu been grunted, to lbe individual. Under 
nunlodSTi tonerc the lend i* hrld U ffidcpendnit jieaperty. Under ryotwiri 
tenure, It ii held of the Crown fb « rijfbt of occnpuicy which u, under 
Britiih rule, both heritable and traiufeiabte. Even in the dliBinctioD mjule 
in the Ecit there tl an elcmcnL of incoDkateBcy, for at ttine goci on there it 
a icBdoDcy to treat ibe toany Jtoall telf-caltfraliug' laniiEonli in the Tillage 
commnnities of Northern India inore oJVd toore indlTblnollyr after the 
lyotw&ri paltcre. 
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hut the general lendencj' 15 for the revenue sj'stem-s of the 
fbrre^ Native States to become gradual!)'' assimilated to those of Bri' 
tish India. The same may be said of the outlying areas under 
British administratioiv such as Upper Burnia^ parbi of Assam, 
and the BaluchistlLn Districts, where the rtvenuc arrtuigemcnts 
are still in a somewhat incomplete Stale and have not yet been 
. brought into line with those of the older Provinces. In the 
following pages, therefore, which profess to indicate the general 
principlies of the Indian land revenue administration, it hots not 
been thoughit recessarj' to refer ag;ain to the systenis at present 
in force in Nattv-e States, or in Districts of the nature above 
described. 

Tiirw It will be found convenient to note the general features of 

brandieibf Jidtan land revenue administration, whether zamlndsH or 
the utb- r^TOiwiiri, under three heads ^rhich represent the processes 
actually followed : namely, (r) the preparation of the eddastra] 
record, (a) the assessment of the revenue, and (3) the coh 
lecdon of the revenue so assessed- 'I'he first two processes 
are known collectively in most Provinces of India as the 
‘ Settlement' of the land revenue, and the officer who carricis 
them out is known os the ' Sciilcment Officer,* The duties of 
the assessing staff entail a minute local inspection from village 
to village through latge tracts of country, and there are few 
officers of Govemment who are thrown more into contact with 
the people than the ^ttlement Officers, or have greater oppor¬ 
tunities for understanding their wonts and feelings. 

A T^r Cadastral 

The cadii- An essential preliminary to the assessment of land in Indio, 
““f- as in other civiluEed countries, is the preparution of a tjadaslral 
map. It is true that in Bengal, where the revenue was perma¬ 
nently assessed in 1793, the present assessment rests on infor¬ 
mation obtained without the aid of a survey; but tliis defect 
has given rise to inconveniences both fiscal and administrative, 
and it was found necessary in tSgj to introduce a cadastral 
survey and record in the BihSr Districts of that Province in 
order to regulate the relations of landlord and tenant- In Pro¬ 
vinces outside Bengal the existing OH-^iessments are based almost 
without esceptiofn on a field to field survey. The map is pre¬ 
pared in some instances by the scientific staff of the Survey' 
deportment; in others the skeleton data alone are provided 
scientifically and the rest of the work is plotted by a local iSafT 
A separate map is usually prepared for each ^ vfllsgc:,* the village 
in India being a tract csf land comcsponding in some ways to 
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the ' p^sh in Great B ntain. 'Hie ultimate unit of assessment m 
most Provinces Ls the holding, and it h usual to map as they stand 
the fields of which the holding h composed. In Bombay, how¬ 
ever (and to a lesser debtee in Madras also), the actual holdings 
are to a large extent grouped into small ^ surv^ numbers' with 
practically immutable boundaries which are solidly and carefully 
marked out upon the ground ; and in Bombay this fact emsti- 
tutes so characteristic a feature of the revenue system that the 
r^cupant who holds a sun'ey number on the condition of paying 
the rev-enue assessed on it is said to hold on the ‘ survey tenure/ 

The cadastral map having been completed* a field register is The (i*cal 
usi^ly prepared to correspond with it, and from this field 
renter is pfepared the ledger of holdings which corresponds to 
the ^matrice cadsstrale ’ of Europe, ThLs record is primanly 
A fiscal record, the object of which is to show from whom the 
assessment of each holding or field or number is to be realijced 
and the amount t<j be realized in each ouse. It hi not sufficient 
for this purpase to detail the names of the person.s in possession* 
for there may be several parties in possession of the 
same land, holding various classes of rights—one being 
in the jxisition of over-proprietor, another in that of under- 
proprictfir, another as mortgagee, another as tenant, another as 
subtcruinf, and m forth ; and it is necessary to specify which 
of tht^ parties is responsible for the revenue or (to use the 
technical phrase) with which of them the settlement is to be 
made. The principles uptm which this point sliould be 
detmnined were the subject of prolonged discussion in the 
various Provinces at the commenOEment of British rule* and 
their determination involved an immense amount of irurjuiry 
into the complex and ill-defined tenures then found to be in 
ciistence. Owing to the interest excited by these inquiries the 
decision of revenue questions in India for many years entailed 
a tninute exarnuiiition 0/ ancient tenures, and it is only of late 
5 ears—since the old questions have been set at rest—that the 
study of the technique of Indtan lard revenue has to a certain 
extent been separable from the historical investigation of the 
ongins of existing rights in land- - 
When the courttry was fifiit taken over, the peasant who 
cultivated the land was found in some cases to be a temporary 
occupant only: in others he was recognibjcd by custom as 
having certain hetediurj' rights. In some cases he paid the 
revenue dir^ to Govx-mmenl, in others the payment Vfas made 
thrwgh an intermediary, 'fhis inlermediaiy was in some asea 
a village headman, whose only aulhoHt)-over thepca.^t lay in 
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ihe right lo cfllleci revenue ; in other cases he was a large 
revenue contractor appointed by the ruler of the day, or an 
olHdaj to whom the revenue had been assignt^ or $ame here- 
cliuuy chief whose position had been wholly or partklly 
recogniic-d by the Government in power^ or a community of 
hereditary cultivators which had survived the disintegrating 
inHucnce of time. The degree loo irr w>^hich any of these inter- 
medtarics interfered with the land or was in his turn interfered 
with by Government varied greatly. In some cases ho could 
oust cultivators, in others he could not. In some cases ho 
Oould breah up waste or alienate land, In others not. In 
some coses the Govemmeni could remove him during his life 
or confiscate his rights on Ms death; in others he and his 
heirs were left in undisturbed enjoyment. In some cases he 
was the only intermedtory between the cultivator and the 
Govemment; in others he was one of a long chain of intermedia 
aiies, each of whom was allowed, or had usurped, special claims. 

Soon after annosation, rherefore, it had in Oflcb Province to 
be determined whether the revenue should be taken direct from 
the cultivating peasant^ and, if not, from which class of inter' 
medianes it should be roalizud. In determining this point the 
Governments of the day were led partly by motives of coH' 
v'enicnoe, and portly by the presumption that one or other of 
the pkarties must stand to the soil in a position resembling more 
or less that of prrjpriotor, and that the party so standing was 
{iiuitris pariduj entitled to be held re$pan,sib]e for the revenue. 
Accordingly, in Bengal, in parts of Madras and of the Uniied 
Provinces, and in the Central Provinces, the highest class of 
intermedianesi, standing next l>elow the Govomment, w'ere 
goncraEly accepted as the (wyors of the revenue. In the rest of 
the United F^ovuices and in the iHinjab a somewhat similar 
[x^sition Was accorded to the representatives of the village com¬ 
munities, the several members of which were accepted as 
proprietors of theiV several shares or holdings. In Bombay, 
.Assam, and Burma, on the other hand, and m the greater part 
of Aludros, the intemiediortcs, where they existed, w'ere %'ery 
generally disregarded and the assessment was collected from 
the actual occupant of the soil. In case-s, such as are found 
more particularty in Northern India, where two classes of pro 
prietors, superior and inferior, were recognized, the revenue 
was imposed on one (rarty or the other as circumstances 
prompted; but the management of the land geneially was left 
to the inferior proprietorj while the superior was guitranteed as 
compensation an allowance by deduction from the Government 
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dcmajui Ir one WTiy m anothef a decision was thus iiltim^tuly 
arrived tti in each Province that the poities who possessed some 
specified class of right should be held responsible for the 
revenue, and the cadastral record necessarily included the 
tiames of the persons understood to be in possession of that 
particular class of right ^ 

Jlie cadastral record of a District which is drawn up sit the The mraid 
time of ajisessment hi thus primarily a fiscal record prepared in 
order to enable the Goii'emnient [O identify the periK>ns W'ho are 
under obligations to itself, but from what h&s been said 
above it will be stun how clcksely the matter^ connected with 
the pfcpaiaiion of this record are bound up with the genemi 
ijisue^ of the land-tenure question throughout India. It Ims 
therefore been usual to supplement entries in this record^ dtbtr 
by additioruil entries or by a separate recwd, in such a way as 
to show to a greater or less eKtent the ejdstmg rights in, and 
encunibnmces on, the land. In the older ryotw.5ri Provinces, 
where rights in the w\l other than those possejiiicd by the occu^ 
pants who pay the revenue are not especially prominent, the 
record has, it is true, retained to a large extent a purely fiscal 
character. But although the Tiladran records still concern 
themselves only with the entries of the responsible revenue 
payers, airongements have recently been made in Bombay for 
starting a supplementary register for the record of mortgages, 
sub-tenaudes, And the lite. In IJengiil, although the preparation 
of a complete record of tenants" rights has hitherto been mainJy 
confined to Bihilr and to certain temporarily settled tracts 
elsewhere, the revenue roll is supplemented by registers in 
w^hicb mortgagees and certain closes of tenure-holders and 
farmers are entitled to record their rights. In Northern India, 
the Central Ih-orinces, and the ryotwiri Provinces of Assam 

* The i^efvsDi tboft rfC4]^lii«l u propriefon. (9lpd abo istrtain. ■■laft ff of 
tenaiiti) were la ahnoit all puti ef Indu panBittcd to cierciK free dchls of 
transfer by talr, nvongage, boi an 0>o of ibric figju* 

tends in many ProviiKxs to th« nUsintepation of the Ijiiigcr propcHl* and 
the transfer of lind from the acrlcBltond (a lie n«5-*£ricn]tnnil clniW c i 
liiTorU feave been naadc, Jroqo: itMj oannis, lo prrsove hinoilc estates 
frain the bPeaJt-t3|i with whidi they are thm tbrealcncd by loeaiis of Aefs 
pctraltlinf; temporary maDa^emenl by EjOKracnent, tranimisitcin by prlfflo^ 
f'Esilnir, 4tid other remedia.; aad legsIaCian of this kind i| now in force la 
!^E|fid, b Tariotu part* of Bombay, in Ondb, ibc Patvjab, BimdeUtbsitd, Ajmer, 

Cbota and in ibe Umindaii areu of Madtaa- Sce^w Itavr TiT t(> 

licm recently taken to otitall the right of tranJlcr to tnOaey'-la»deTa aed 
other non'aj^rioilinriils in the Pwfljai alid ia BondclkhaDd; and iinrilar 
miHcdms ha«c been Imposed on cotain cbute> of tciumli In the Central 
Provinces and oq Ihe new eccnpomi of ocrtaiji rtcanl ares* la Hombay. 
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jud BuTmEi ihc c&dflstrul record is of & n'lijcli more complete 
character seitiing forth ul! claiscs of propiietary ot teruntt right, 
and all the more common forins of farm and mortgjtge ; and 
the prepirttion of the record has hitherto conitUuted a vet^ 
important part of the Settlemcnil Officer's duties. In the greater 
part of British T ndia therefore the cadastral record forms a v'a.lli¬ 
able compendium of the existing titles in, and encumbrances 
on, each parcel of the soil j and in most of the l^rovinces where 
it is prepared in the form of a record of rights, this record 
is gi’b'cn by law a presumptive force, l>cEng held to be correct 
until the contrary is proved- 

j.\ map and cadastral record has of ncces^sity to be prepared 
when a Distnct is brought under assessment] and, for fiscal 
purposes, the changes which occur between one assessment and 
another must to some extent be reproduced in the record. In 
the ryotwlri areas, where the number of revenue-payer? 
is large, and where the entries have as a rule been ooii- 
fined to a record of revenue-payers, the registers arc usually 
corrected with some care from year to year. But in the 
zamlndSri Provinces, where the fiscal objects of the regtsier 
were Comparatively limited and it consisted generally of a record 
of rights in which the Government was not directly interested, 
there was in former times a tendency" to leave the register un¬ 
touched belwecri one assessment and amrtber, that is to say, for 
periods varying from twenty to thirty years, 'fhis neglect entailed 
grave inconveniences in two directions. It became necessary 
at each new assessment to prepare the record again from the 
, beginning at a considerable expenditure of time and trouble 
lx)ih to Government and lo the ptttpk j and the record itself, 
after a few years from the date of its compEction, no longer 
represented with any accuracy the exi^ng state of rights in the 
land. Arrangements have accordingly been made during the 
last twenty years under which the records are now in most 
Provinces revised either annually or at short intervals in such 
a way as to maintain intact and up to date the accuracy' of t he 
initial record ; the stalf to which the work is entrusted has been 
very' greatly improved] the parties interested are as a rule 
required under legal penalties to report all changes in rights ] 
and in irHire than one Province the revised editiems of the 
record thus maintained by local agency are givEm the same pre^ 
sumptive authority at law as the mitial record itself There is 
therefore gradually being built up in India a very extensive and 
complete system of registration of title by public entry. In 
the case of the more important transfers of proprietary right the 
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revtinue record Ui AUppIcmenti;^ by the legistraLion ofa&suninces 
which is effected under the i^cnenai Registmdoii law; hut for 
the majority of persons connected with the kind in India 
the revenue record forms the only evidence of title^ and tt largo 
number of transfers are attested in no other way than by entry 
in this reofjrd. There has thus, out of the fiscal necessities of 
the Government, been developed the nucleus of a system of 
public ifansfifT, which, as Sir Henry hlaitic has said, Ms now 
the system of the whole civilised wodd, except England and the 
countries under the influence of English jurisprudence^; and 
the revenue records over n lai^e part of India combine, like 
the 'cada'iTrc’^ of the Continent, the functions of a fiscal 
nicmonuidum iftith those of a proprietary' register. 

//+ T/tr Assrssf/t^u/ c>f ike Land Revenue 

-As already noted, the original custom of rjative governments EvalmEciRi 
throughout the greater part of India was to take as land 
revenue a share of the produce in kind. Revenue is indeed ijijKiJ 
still levied in this manner in many of the Native Estates, and “«=“■ 
there are large tracts of India where renLs are taken by land- 
lords in no other way. 'fhe grave inconveniences of such 
a system of revenue coJlcction—the large stalf of ofiidals 
required ; the troublcsonre storage of grain ; and the openings 
for pctiulatEon, harassment, and oppression^ can however bo 
eustly understood. The system was, therefore* under native 
rule gradually subjected to various modihcaticms. Scutictimes 
the presence of a government official on the threshing'floor 
was disipensed with by having the out-turn of the standing cro|j 
and the government share estimated heforehand. Sometimes 
the grain was not actually removed by the government* hut 
was compulsorily sold to the landholder and the value reulired 
by tlie government in cosh. And sfjimetimes, especially when 
the produce was not easy to divide into shares, the standing 
crop was assessed at cash rates jitf kghu ^ The great reforms 
of Akbars time carried the process a step farther--‘a calctilation 
of the average cosh value of the state's share of each crop for 
a sericii of year?? wa.s worked out ijcr Mgha^ and the landholders 
were given an opportunity of payirtg their revenue in cash at 
Mghii rates, which w'crc fixtsd for a definite period, without fear 
of enhancement- A great deal of the revenue, especially in the 
outlying provinces, was still realised in kind* but the accounts 
were all kept in the cash equivalents; and os time went on* it 
became cuNtcrniaiy, while maintaining cosh higha rates as 
^ A bffia ti* £«»i;ii.1.|y fpciking, tivcvedj;tithi ef mtt. 
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a stiLTidiird, to leas^ tbc collection for vilto^es mid other Eorgor 
areas to itiiddleinen icho prwd to the state fixed lump siicns per 
annuin. 'Hie rates on whkh these lump assessments were 
based ’iverc, however^ gjoduAll]^ lost sight of or manipulated for 
the benefit of the contractofs, and tlie contract asseafttnents 
themselves ^rc gradually forced up as the necessities of the 
government incneascdH After the advent of British rule the 
principle of a contract assasnient in cash was maintained, and 
the revenue was assessed in this form cither on the individual 
fields, ns in the South, or on the larger estates or villages, as in 
Noithem India. At the same lime the old system was revived, 
bj which the contract was fixed for a series of years instead of 
being liable to capricious alteration- 'I'hc occupant in Southern 
India might, it 1 $ true, throw up his holding and so escape the 
assessment imposed upon it, whereas no such option rested 
with the landowniers in tl>e North ; but the principle of a-sstrss- 
nrent w'as in dither rswd tlie same: namelyt that the revenue 
should be realized in the form of a fixed annual iiayment in 
cash, the amount of which should be subject to no altemtion 
during a prescribed term of years. And this fixed assessment 
in cash may be looked on as the standard characteristic of the 
land revenue of mcxiem India. 

The solid advantages Connected with fi.xity of the deiruiiKl, 
the opportunities it afforded for the extension and imprcivc' 
ment of agriculture, md the inimense relief which it lUiuaJly 
provided after the harassing variations of pre^nnexation daj'is, 
have made the Indian Clovemment somewliai chary of allowing 
departures from the principle of a fixed revenue. In some 
tracts, indeed, as in Lower Burma, the assessment was imposed 
mainly by means of a fluctuating cash rate on the ari^a cropped ; 
and In certain special tracts elsewhere, es|>ecially those affected 
b)' river inundation tjr by irrigation from tanks or caJials, assess¬ 
ments of a wholly or paitiAlly fiuctuatin|; nature were introduced ; 
but as a general rule the sy^em of fixed assessments was for 
many years very jealously maintained. It has almys been 
rccpgni^cd that a fixed demand, howeicr light in itself, is apt to 
press hard on small holders in bad years in areas where the 
produce varies comidcnibly from hani'f^t to harvest; but i t is 
only of late that, owing to the gradual improvement of the 
village agency and the increa.sed accuracy of agricultural statis¬ 
tics, it has been found possible U> modify to any adequate 
extent the rigidity of fixed assussment^ by apportioning the 
demand of each year more closely to the out-tum from wliich 
that deiTuind has to he paid. It is now not uncommonly the 
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custom, as will be further noted hciovj to postpone or remit in 
Ijad reasons a portion or the w^hole of the fixed revenue in 
tracts oifected by agncultural distress; and there rs id.'jo a. 
growing tendency in some Provinces to substitute for the fixed 
dermtnd formerly in iisc some system of fluctuating assessmen t 
which usually takes the form of acreage rates on the areas 
soH-n or mutured in each hiin,>e3t, the rates so imposed being, 
like the lump assea^menta above described, unchangeable for 
a peririd of years. I'Ke assessment of fluctuating revenue has 
no doubt the disadvantage tlmt it com only be carried out by 
a fairly welUtnuned staff, rmd that it subjects the landholders to 
a certain amount of annoyance and extortion at the hands of 
die louver grades of govemmient olhdala; bur it has alstj the 
great merit of apportioning the demand as nearly os (Possible to 
the varying out'lum of the land. Before CKten^itg the system 
to ajiy new tract, its merits and demerits are closely weighed in 
connexion with the special characteristics of the tract under 
Consideration ; but, as above noted, the geneml tendency at the 
present day is to make a more liberal use of the ductuaiing 
principle than had hitherto been cusiomaiy. 

It being premised, then, that the revenue, whether fixed or SIluv of 
otherwise, is levied by mtsms of a cash demand on each unit 
assessed, the next step is to note the considerations affecting 
the incidence of the cash demand thus, imposed. Under native 
rule the assessments were usually represented either directly or isvcbbc. 
indirectly as a certain fraction of the gross produce. What the 
fraction W'as and on what system it was based, it is impossible 
in any gencml way to record- The ancient textbook known 
as the Laws of Manu anon’s the king to take in kind ■mC' 
twelfth to on€M:ighth, or if necessary' one fourth* E and these 
fractions, though scarcely to be accepted aa scHoux historical 
data, are interesting a-S showing what the Brflhmon authors of 
a pre^ Muhammadan treatise looked upon aa suitable shares for 
land revenue. Tlie cash assessments of Akbar, actxxrding to 
the contemporary Aift^'^Ai/vri, represented a third and, ac* 
cording to later anthortriea, a quarter of the ptoduevV The 
Hindu Rajjs in the gieatet part of Madras, according to Sir 
Thomas hluxuo, took shares varying from two to three-fifths, 
and the MorStkl rulcEX in Western India are said to have 
exacted not less than cme-half, similar figures can be quoted 

JtfiiHiK'it./Martita-SJliarfrat viJ, 135,1. 

* .ritrVr^-ilMdn, JuTcEt, it, 6'3h CiWl'i fWfffrrxI Hr jVi/riAffii 

CirtirJ, Report r Madru H., il, 1^5. 

* Arbathiiot'i Afitarfr, L 24^8; Bcnstiay'Ce’rEninicfll letter jS I ot vcb 30, 
i^I; Memo. Iwrt- 1, cT. Tlxrbiiido'tf Ana/jtti, JR. 353. 334, 34C. 
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on simibj authority for other parts of ItidiA; and though they 
may not have been based on stnctly matheiratical data and 
may rot have bean applicable os they stand to the whole area 
of the ttaehi in quotation, yet they serve to ihustratc the kind or 
■standard to which the native revenues of pre-amnexation days 
tended to appmsimateh The question oHes its mteresit mainly 
to the fact that (although the net * assets" form in some ways 
a better ground of comparison) it has been customary to com¬ 
pare the motdence of the native and British assessments by 
contrasting the sliares of the gross produce usually taken by 
cither; and in this coiinexicjn the revenue totals have of late 
years been sometimes contraiited with c?itirnat<ss of the value 
cjf the gross produce, iTie Famine Commission of 187 &-S 0 
made a rough calculation which shows that the revenue of the 
various Provinces ranged from about 4 to ft per cenL of the 
gross produce*. If the average out-turos accepted in 1S7S be 
applied to the areas given by the Famine Commission of iSgJi, 
the total land rtvienue of India may be said to represent ( 
5I per cent, of the gross produce. Further and more accurate 
calculations made by tlie Famine Commission of 1900-1 show^ 
that in the Central Provinces the incidence of the present land 
revenue is less than 4 per cent, of the average value of the 
produce that In Beriar it is about 7 per cent*, in Ajmer ! 

1C per cent*, in the greater part of the Punjab 7 jair cent., in \ 

thu I Jeccan something over ; per cent.^ and in Gujarat 20 per 1 

cent. Calculations recently made for Madras show’ that the 
land re^renuc and watenrates of the ryotwari areas of that I 
fh-esidency (excluding Malabar and South Kamra) loll at an 
average of about 10 per cent on the gross produce. Even 
allowing for a margin of error in these figures, it is therefore 
clear that ilie Indian Government now‘ takes a very much i 

lower share of the gross produce than was cusEomory in pre- ] 

British days;. | 

IL is however only for statistical purposes that the present 

1 Snell laEtf pnuit be iDtciprc't'Cd u indlciitiiig' tbp tcIntlDn of ibc rcrveiiDe 
<r\(tx a whole YUloBt or iiwu lo the ppodace ojf diAt vilkfe or Ltnci, ud nai 
u irapljrlii^ DceourUy a onlfonn rate oi-cr nil tbe bolding* ot Scldl. I 

Where gnin-rent* prcTiil, the rates foor tic fields Or boldtngn luvtEly dJfitr 
ucordlns ED tbe ia{l, du of cnItivaUoii, uiij the revnure of native 
KcwereIgM mast as a. mie hire been difrerentuled ulliinately In the same 
way. One of Ihe dtBlicBilJes wnnccted with ibe tiislbg ttetcripiloiii of 
Akbu^B ■eulemvnt llei [□ the (act that the nswcUofi of a imifHOrni *here of 
the im»s protlnce from cvciy cnlil^itted acre ihroiijjboot the empire b Ml 
idem Alnrait iBcoaecivabte to Any one Md^iiAttiled with fne Unn mit* iq kind. 

* FA£e 11 Jj. Part II of CommlsEiHi^i Repon. 
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knd revenue is attempted to be shown in terms of the gross 
pnxluce. Economists have long ago recogiuzed the injustice 
{in other than backward tracts) of land revenue assessments 
fixed at a uniform fraction of the gross produce, and the Jisscss- 
ment of the revenut on this principle is now practically as 
obfiotcie in British India as in most of the civtlij^ states of 
Europe* Except in Bombay^ vhere the as^ssment is not fixed 
in terins of the produce at all, the revenue throughout India is 
assessed so as to rcpnsHini a share not of the gross, but of the 
net produce, The mwining of the term ‘ net produce ^ or * net 
asset!!i' as employraJ for the purposes of asfic-isfncnt varies, it is 
ifue, in diflferent parts oif India^ Jn Northern India and in the 
Central Provinces it represents the rent, Hhen rent Is ixiid* or 
that portion of the gross produce which would, if the land were 
rented, be taken by the landlord ; and in these Provinces tl is 
therefore practically the equivalent of the actual or hy|>otbctica] 
rental. In Madras and lujwer Burma, on the other hand, 
where Government deals as a rule direct n-iih the cultivator, 
the net produce IS the difference between tise assumed ^alue of 
the groiss produce and a very libeni] estimate of the cost in¬ 
curred in raising and disposing of the croj) (see p. 219). Speaking 
generally, therefore, the 'net a&seps' represent a higher share of 
the produce in Bumta and Madnts, where no middleman inter¬ 
venes between the peasant proprietor and the Government, 
than tliey do in Northern India, In the two former Prov-inces 
they are (he cultivating 'assets," in the latter the propnetary 
■ assets V But the principle throughout is that the revenue 
should be based on farts or ralculatinos representing not the 
gross but the net production of the land to the paver, and it is 
in the correct ascertainment of this net production that the 
crucial feature of the assessment from a statistical point of view 
consists. It has been thought aiilvisablc therefore to record 
briefly the standard methods of procedure adopted in tlie larger 
Provinces for the OMiertainment of the net incoreingH on which 
the assessment is itiiposcd. 

' *1:116 cxprospifi ' n?l proflncc' u that orilfafirlljr cmplojof in ryotwid, 
ud ’^aet UBGli ’ In umlqtilri, PtOTitiecL 
■ TecluiiciUv tpakiBg itere ni* Ihree main basn w which (he land aa 
beuEmed: nametj, ibtEellias mJtk, tir rffittng and ih^ vbIdc of tbr 
ntt pnoitaDC. The firtt U bch^vnl to be the tyittm Emexully follawt*! Jfl 
America., the kooiuI In linglnnd, lusd the thlnl on the Ccndnent of Enrepc. 
Although lie leco&rl and third nyrteiiLi jwt thuE IcchnicaJly dlititin* ft ts 
cooTcnJcnt in dealing with Indijui airangcmeciu to look on them as vjoia- 
(loos of tbu Mjpie piiodple, eapccwll; ax the two miw IQ (eactice be to 
teme n^lcdl comblacit wberm er the rent it udien in gnin. 


meat made 
oa Ihc net 
produce 
or net 

wnvetf. 
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Calcola- In the United Provinces the object aimed, at is the ascertainr* 
tiop of the crciit of the actual renting s’alue of the land to be assessed* 
SooTw guide adopted in the Province of Agm (and the system 

in Oudh is on iiomewhut simiUr lines) is the recorded cash 
Uoltni rental of lands under tenants, and the rents so recorded are 
PrtKditCTi, accepted as the basis for the assessment of such lands unless 
they are found by inquiry to be unstable^ grofisly [rtadequate^ fir 
fraudulent. 1 n order to test tlve recorded rents, the area to Ik; 
atsess^ is divided into circles and the soils in each circle are 
cla-ssiUcd ; the incidence of the recorded, rents for each class of 
soil (alter eliminating ftaudulent, imidequate, privilegedr nomi¬ 
nal, fanc)', and other abnormal rents) is then asceriairted juid 
compared with tht mtcs of rent for each soil which arc generally 
fldimtted to be in ibrcc. The results of the comparison arc 
further tested by an e^tamination of the statistics regarding 
population, crops^ size rjf holdings, and so forth, and ultimately 
a standard mi of rent rates i.s worked out. These .itotidard. 
rales are, with same modiheationsj utilized for tiie ^-aiuation 
of lands other than those which pay cash rents, that is, for 
determining the rctital which such lands could fairly pay if so 
rented. By combinbg the rental valuations for rented and 
non-rented lands, a figure hi obtained which repretjcnts the net 
' assets ' on which the as-tessment is levied. 

Central In thc CTentral Provinces, also, the actual cash rents are 
Prci%'iivi:e«. accepted as the net 'assets,' but a-i the rents are, generally 
speaxing, revbitd by the Government at the time of asL<iessm<sii 
the question n^lves itself into the ascertainment of a suitable 
cash renud. To accomplish this, the compojrativc value of the 
i-arious soits Ls ascertained, and the result rcCictfded in terms 
of a oommnn unit, known as the * soil unit,' The incidence of 
the e?iisJing rent on ihbi unit in each village is then checked by 
a cDmpari 50 n with the incidence in other village; and by on 
examination paAl enhancements and the rise of (rrices; and 
on these eonsld^ticms is based a standard unit for each group 
^ villages. rhi.s unit is then modified Ibr each village accord¬ 
ing to local circumstances ; and when the village unit is applied 
to the v^ious soil^uicas contained in each holding of the village, 
the i^ult represents for each hoMmg, and for the aggregate of 
hidings, the standard rental which could fairly be demanded, 

I nw IS modihed where necessary in each Iw^lding with refererKe 
to the present rent and any other special circumstances; and 
the sum of the rents actually fixed represents the amount which 
the landlord ts legally entitled to claim, ujid constitutes the 
^ accepted * assete' for the pur|Kise of revenue .assessment, 

I'najib. In the I^unjah, where fair specimens of cash rents, are not 
common and where only half the area is under teniuits, the 
calmlation of tlie | as-sets' is somewhat nujre difficult. The area 
to be assessed is divided into circles and the cultivation in each 
circle ts dassifiech cither according to the soil or the mode of 
irrigating or both. The area of crops grown in each class is 
ascertained, an average rale of oui tijm is tsiiniaUxi. and thc 
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%'uEue of tht result is worked out by ^[Jplpng c^i4.iri accepted 
average prices. The figure thus arrived at represents the value 
of the gross out-turtin From this {or from the produce before 
valuation) jue deducted the items, such as fodder crops, pay- 
Rient^ to village menials, &c., which are in practice deducted 
before diviskm of the grairr-heap ; to the remainder is applied 
a percentage represeriting the avemge rate of grain rent re¬ 
corded, and the result ^ (subject to certain minor tests) accepted 
as the value of the net assets.’ 

In Madras the {>racess is up to a certain point similai to that 
employed in the Punjab, though diJering in details. The soils 
fire carefully classified and grouped, and for each of the classes 
and sub-clavscs a ' grain lalue ' is adopted, which represents the 
normal gross produce per acre of tlie chief food graJtve The 
gross produce is then oonvTerted inUs money by the application 
of a eommutiitlon rate, representing something less tlian the 
average prices of the preceding twenty years. From this sum 
a deduction of lo to ay per cent is made for mercliants' profits 
and distance from markets, and another deduction of from 
fij to 35 per Cent, to allow^ for vicissitudes of seasons and 
Unjirofitable patches of soil. From the amount as thus reduced 
is subtracted the estimated cost of cultii'ation as hiced for each 
class of soil: that is to say, the coat of cattle, implementii, and 
seed, the wages of labour, and the <rosE of transplanting and 
manure i and the balance after subttacting these is taken 
(subject to further reductions made for re^lativc inferiority bj 
grading villages and irrigation sources) ns the net produce on 
w hich the assessment is to be fiosed. - 

In Lower Burma the sy'stem followed Ls similar to, but Lower 
simpler than, that of Madras. Homogeneous tracts are framed. Banna, 
soils are classified, out-turns are arrived st, and local harvest 
prices arc applied to the result, so us to evolve the ^-aJue of the 
gratis produce per ncre on each class of soil. From this is 
deducted the average cost of cultii'ation, including hire of 
cattle^ dost of wed, depreciation of implements and forming 
stock, and the hire tif such Labour as is employ'ed to suiipfoment 
that of the cultivator and his family. 

It will be seen from these brief abstracts that the calcuktion iVrcmlti 
of the net ‘asitcts' or net produce is (as land valuations always 
must be) based to a certain degree on hj'ptuheses^ The 
uncertainty is reduced to a minimum in the United l^rovinces, 
whore the recorded cash rental is largely follow'ed j hut where 
there are only rents in kind, the calculation involves certain 
assumptions regarding the QUMum and the value of the produce 
which must always be subject to error, and in Lhoi'inces like 
Madras and Low'er Burma, where the rents are too few to be 
employed Os standards, another source of possible error is 
introduced In the shape of the deduction for costs of cultivation. 
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These uuccrUunties are accepted as inevitables and the 
process of land assessment nowhcit: professes lo bt an exact 
science ; but in order to be on the safe side it has been usua]— 
at least during the lost half’Oentiiry—to prepare the various tsti- 
mates niih consideniblo ctiution, and the jirevailin^ tone in 
the calculations on which the assessments are based is one of 
extreme—and perhaps from a purely statistical point of view 
excessive—nuxlctation. 

As has Ixoin already noted, the state in India has fmm time 
immemonal held itself entitled to appropriate a share of the 
pm^bDC Or preduce of the soil for the public usot ^Vhen a native ruler 
took a share of the gross produce. It will generally be found 
dayt that the shore token varied according to the soil, the ^Kwation, 
the manner of cultivation, aud other considerations i this being 
so, the cost tjf production was in reality an impOflant factor in 
the determination of the varying shares taken by the state, 
and these shares, though expresied in terms of the gross 
produce, were thus often the equivalent of a fairly uniform 
shore of the net pri>duce. VVhnt share of the net produce aias 
at any given time and place absorbed by the revenue was a 
matter which depended largely on the ttecessities of the ruler, 
and regarding which nothing like statistical Information of a 
general character is forthcoming, '[Tie maxim of a Muham¬ 
madan lawyer is sr>metimes quoted to the eJTect that ‘ there 
shall be left for every man who cultivates his lands ax much as 
he requires for hix own sup|>ort till the next crop be reaped, 
and that of his family, and for seed. "ITiix much shall be left 
ta him % what remains Ls hmd tax sikI shall go to the public 
treasury *.* In other words, the revenue of the JIugha] period 
was accepted as in theory absorbing the whole of the cconomi<; 
rent, and to a large extent this was the actuiil practice prevailing 
in India before British anncvaiion \ The history of the growth 
of propkerty in India shows that in the days immediately pre¬ 
ceding British rule the intermediary between the cultii'alor 
and the Government was seldom pernilited to retain in his 
hands any considemble portion of the net ' assets' beyond what 
was requisite to cover the costs of collection. Under the 
native assessments, and the earlier British assessments which 

Mr ^ »rtdeinrai of the St^a. f^iinirao^s FtffgtmiuiJu, xBrn 

PTvmMftiRtTtnaf kep^rttr, tqL ih 1874, 

S«, for iMUJiM, Holt Modceniic'a M«tno. of July 1, 

fjvm Rtotntte Hetmftt RBrik-iVtitera /Wp/mfJ, 
1 BiS- 30 , pp. 75, and to); of Jitnci MJU r^jV, 

T^Konbor 31, 1824 tArbotluiia'i 
p. J4r* t£ Fihh Reiwrt of iflrj, p. ifi 'MjuJnu edttioni. 
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wore hised tiptm them, land had little or no ralut in the 
inarkeL, sa^cii and mciiti'sges were exceedingly rare, and the 
intermediades of rarbus kinds «nd even the actual cultivators 
very often abandoned their rights in the soil ntther than accept 
respondbility for the payment of the revenue. In the 
previous pmctico m Bengal was declared by the Government 
to Iwve been tlvat' after deducting the expenses of collection^ 
ten’clevenths vvere usually considered as the right of the public 
and the remainder the share of Uie landholder,^ and it v^‘a^i 
ostensibly on this basis that the permanent assessment of 
Bengal was made in the same year* 

In Bengal, where the assessment itself lias, ncmamed un¬ 
changed, its relation to the renul has now (alien, owing ttii the 
rise of prices iuid the development of the country, from over 90 
per cent, to something less than 35 per cent. In the other 
I’rovinces a here the assessment is subject to j^enodlcal tevision, 
it has been the jxjlicy of the Government to reduce gradually 
the proportion l>ome by the assessment to the net ‘ as.scts,^ and 
this is nowhere better evemplibed than in the Province of Agra, 
where the standards of asse^ment at visiions periods during 
the last century have beeni:— 


Li J&la 

tSyj 

Jfl+g, 


. 90 jKr cent, of the net ‘ AiHlx' 
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In 1&S5 a further reduction vras made by an alteraticin in the 
definition of the ‘ net assets ’: these had previously been held 
to represent the average annual ' mwcls' which the pmpnetars 
were likely to obtain during the coining term of settlement, but 
since IS35 they have been restricted to the actual ' assets ’ at the 
time of settlement. And the efTeci of recent rent legislstion is 
to cause a still further reduction, for by obstructing enhance^ 
ments it preserves in the hands of the tenants a part of the 
increased income which would otherwise become assessable to 
Government revenue* ^Vnother notable example of the gradual 
.reduction of the proportion claimed by Government Is furnished 
by the cast of Orissa. There tlic standard was In tSaa declaied 
to be per cent, of the "assets': in 1833 it wxs lowered to 
70-7 s per cent.; in 1S40 lo 65 per centi with a permissive 
reduction to 60 per cent; while at the resettlement lately 
concluded it has been brought down to 54 per cent. 

Economists must recognijte that whatever arthmetical Ai ijw 
standards may be adopted for guidance In such matters, it 
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is impossible to r^rry om in jictuaJ practice im assessment 
of revenue in terms of the ^assets' which can be represented 
by precise matheiniitical fractions, and the Indian Govem- 
ments have not lied themselves do^vn by tegLslation to the 
adoption of any dehnite share of the ^assets^ as their limit of 
revenue dcaiand. 'Phey have, however, in their instructions to 
the assessing officers, laid down certain approximate standards, 
Jtnd in practice a certain amount of variation from those 
standards is permitted. In the United Provinces the normal 
standard is 50 per cent., but deviations for good reasons arc 
allowed, assc^sntents of over 55 or less than 45 per cent, alone 
reqnirmg special sanctfon ; and the actual share taken averages 
less than 50 per cent in the Province of Agm and less 
than 47 per cent, in Oudh. In the Central Provinces, which 
have been for a shorter period under British rule, the standard 
prescribed is from 50 to 6a per cent., ajtsessments np to 65 per 
cent, being allowed only where the exiiting revenue already 
exceeds this proportion of the newdy o.scertained net * assets ’ 
and has been paid iirithout difficulty: and the average percent¬ 
ages taken in the Districts recently settled vary from 47 to 59, 
In the Punjab S& per cent, is rc^rded as the majtimum, and 
in most Districts the assessments arc much below this. In 
Madias also the prescribed maximum is 50 per cent., atnd the 
rates actually taken on the net produce, depreciated for settle^ 
mcni purposes in a manner highly favourable to the ryot 
ipage 219.), are on the whole considerably liclow this figure, fn 
Lower Burma, again, 50 per cent, is nominally the maximum, 
huE for the present a provisional standard of 35 cenL is 
Mcepicd. For India as a whole, therefore:, it is a fair general 
isation to say that the standard share of the calculated net 
‘assets’ or produce to be taken by die Government for public 
use is approximately one-half; hut the instances above given 
will show not only that the calculations of the net produce are 
usually very moderate, but also that the share actually taken is 
more fret|uently below than above one-half. 

In the bn^t few panignipha hn attempt has been made to 
nwnu in some detail the statistical hum of the assetemenls 

aoi follow «n In^ as it is chiefly on this basis that the proposals of 
lSSd^3 a^s«sing officers are checked by thdr superiors, and os it con- 
iJgidly. stituies the only fair ground of cornpurison between the assess¬ 
ments of one tract and those of another. It would, however, 
be a mistake to suppose that the demand on the individunl 

» .\Dd Ehu in it, tain ii in t»d yean Ikble to lOlol or tmimU reiBisaoH 
under ilic uruignfieaEs dentibed gq 337 below. 
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revmue-payer represenUi a rigicJ adltereixx U> u siandord sJtore 
ot Inc net produce c^culated on purely »U(&sticaj data. It is 
unusual to apply^ us they stand, the rates obmined by the 
staOsrical calculation of the net ' assets.' 'Phe continuity of the 
assessment, for ini^ce, has to some cJutent to be mainiatned 
by a comparison with the existing revenue. 'JTie selling \tUuu 
of land, though it is not uccepled in India, a-s in some other 
countries, as the basis of the Lind tax, is recogniaed as a useful 
supplementary lest, i n Provinces where rents are not siifhcicntly 
common to be themselves accepted as the net 'assets," the 
existing lenuls are often used for comparison with the calcu^ 
lated ‘osseL-i,* Other pracu'cai considerations are also brought 
under review, such as the sire of the holdings, the general 
condition of the faxjple, the increase or decrease of population 
the ease or difficulty with which the past revenue has been 
collected, and so forth. On these and similar consider^ions 
a set ^ rates, separate from and generally lower than thoiM; 
deducible from the net ‘ assets ’ data, h prescribed for application 
to the various soils and circles under assessment. 

In Provinces like Lower Hurma, where the soils arc fairly 
untfomi and the assessment is practically fluctuaiing. these 
mtes ore tlicn applied as they stand: hut in the nimlndari 
Provinces of Notthem India there are further safeguards in 
their application. The rales arc sanctioned for a tract or group 
of estates so as to give a certain revenue for that tract or group ; 
and the assessing officer, in distributing the sum over the estates' 

IS a: liberty within certain limits to exceed or go below the 
figure which each estate would pay according to the strict rates. - 
The process of determining the assessment is in faot^ as 
■Ihomi^n described it, ‘not one of ariUimetlcrU calculation 
but of judgement and sound disoietion." When it comes to the 
distribution of the revenue over the holdings within the WHage 
or estate, the individual laxKlholders are further protected from 
a mere doctrimuVe appJication of rates by the fact that the 
internal distributirm of the assessment is as a rule left by the 
Government to the landholders to carry out by private arrange^ 
mentb In one way ot another therefore considerable play 

' To RTQid laUdpprFhcaikia U maj be wtlt lo ivoie thul iho raiiinur ii. 
Qot iH lay ProTiDce of laiia uieued hy apportkmmMt At it i| ,□ Fnaw: 

i* Ut *iy. ii It nowhere the niEtaiD ta bi b « lamp ium tbe KTNtojf of 
U5C rrovijKe ueJ to diitribule it pmodWJl,^ ov a the Diitnct* ami vUWi 
ra aixoaliace wilt tlw loaX vilaaum, tlw tet Oat the setiEcmcntt are 
for Ic^ and that uKeasmenu k h^attbem ItiiUi tie fiert deter* 
imofd ID lire lump for groupt of eitote* pjid are mbfieqaeatly diiUilni4et| 
orrer tbe ntfllea Aad bofdlnict gir« ibc uvHmcnli.ai Icut in lire ramlRdifi 
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IS Lo the; working; of local coniiideraticns and tothejudge- 
nicnl and dtsenedan of the OAseswing olSccr in the actual 
application of the .stiintiard rate:^ and it would be a mistake to 
imagine that the tcvchuc is imposed in any part of India with 
slavish adbefence to purely arithmeticinl data. 

%SpecfHl 'Five principle of adhering lo wliat arc known os * general 
^^nsiderarions ^ rather than to ^statistical calculations of the net 
la rorctiij produce^ though it also lies at the root of the Central Provini^es 
Boifiibay, system described on page 5 iS above, constitutes ilic distinguish¬ 
ing and essential feature of the assessnients of Bombay. Under 
the Bombay sj’stem the comparative values of the different 
^survey numbers' are first ascertained by a minute and careful 
soil classification, the results of which are expressed in fractions 
of a rupee, sixteen aitrurs representing genemlty the best soil. 
The area to be a-»M$!iud is then divided into homogeneoua 
groups according lo physical and economk characteristics ^ 
;ind for each group a carcfiil review is mode of the past revenue 
history, prioes, scding and letting and mortgage ^"flluc of land, 
vicissitudes of season, and every other relevant (act indicating 
the incidence of the previous assessment and the economic con¬ 
ditions of thu tract. ITie general result to be attained bj' the 
revision of assessment being decided on, rates are detcmiLned 
which* when applied to each field hy means of the classifica* 
lion, will bring about that result, higher rates being imposed 
on thdKe groups which have the greater advantages and lower 
rates on the less ravoumbly situated groups. The rates being 
applied automatically to the various fields according to their 
relative valuation, an assessment is arrived at for each field, and 
ihw constitutes the deinand for the ensuing period of settlement. 
P«Ibc- The revenue assessable^ whether on the hasis of the net 
ihenvettae Otherwise, is in most parts of India subject loceriaio 

ttemnad. deductions, the ntwe important of which may be here noticed : 
namely, (i) deductions to avoid sudden enbimeement, (2) 
deductions to protect private improvements, and (5) deduct]ems 
by way of assignment. 

consequence of the long term for which settlements are 
” osuolly matle, it is inevitable that new asi^esamenty, however 
w<^dcn accurately and fairly fixed In view of increased resources, must 

i'rovince^Hmicliimjf gf ihe of ^ 

•Ic npflTtblEHi ; InL iHc object cf ibc tkx b to ascH rich, nnlt (vit !n 
N^bwo Lnclla the csUle and b lyMwiri htivbcti the onotber Cf 

field) >1 a wrtab p»{Wrtiiin of it. 10 thjit, iltlwoKb for cOavenfeiice 

the dati .k cantldcreil by Broapi or I>Ulricts, the ladiui tunj rerenm? 
fhoald apparently be ck»etl u a ^rtfjW' lu or ' imp*! At qqchtlt^ * Jind 
□ot u ad tmp^ de cdpartitiOD.' 
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mv^lve in some individual au« a mnsldembfe increase in the ri. 

iheThllre'^f ^ ™>^pondmB sudden decrease in 

the s^e or tJ c revenue^payer. Tlie hardship thus ocaisiDned 

been usual [y recogniited^ and arrangemenLi have in most 
rovincte b^n made to mitigate it, either by limiiimr the 
d<^« of enhancement or hy milking the enliancerae^ pny 
gressjve over a senes of years, or by both means. Thepre^t 
L^dttion of the qna^on is described as follows in a recent 
state paper pubhsbctl by the Government of India 

^ enhancement by spreadinir it. 

impositTon over a term of years has been a ^ 

in the settlement procedure of Unner India ^ featHrc 

;idvisibili,Kof^ki^u 4 w 

naettC; ^ .hrSnt In 

{articular appbcation to ryots flnd tSure-hofdcra ‘ 
but they admit the tise of progressive isessment^n ' 

setil^ents, though they by down no definite scheme of 
gression, and, as a matter of fact, prottressive ajtw£«rnBn* ^ 

™<». KhenrU, gmmed in .ho^SSL 

°[ •“ Itie Punjab, the use of 

progressive assessments has been discoump'r^ /is, ttiai j 

tK-en eournronlj, abided ^under-SSu^L '■* 

s:biTr>.-’?s 5 rtST" S-1= 

Sgh'th'e P"'" mnsIdS'Jd, 

would be 10 raise aSrirtower“I^,?'“ 

Turning nour ,„ ryotrrari seldemmSS* a ^roTTha 
&ttl^cni Co^ limiia to 15 per cent.'the enhancement whi^ 
may be imposed at once, the Imlanee being imnos^^ al^n^i 
instalments, eaeh not exceeding tji ^Tau’^h? 

as!ie!*wmmt T’ki.c ^ ^ ccnh ofi the orunnal 

a:,^'£tWS=SiZS 

., d.«d Juu .6, 
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is dktnbuted over a terra of ycani, and tht rnaximutn enhance¬ 
ment may not exceed double the former amount- I>eviaiigns 
from the^ rule!! have, however, apparendy been permitted r 
The procedure of ryolwiri setilements renders it difRcult for 
an assesdn^ o^cer to f^y close regard to the drcunsstances of 
individuals m framing his proposals : and there is, thereforct the 
greater need of general rules to obviate hardships in particular 
coses, even if it be conceded that men who cultivate their own 
land can support a heavier percentage enhancement than those 
who subsisjt upon rental receipts, 'fhe question is one that 
calls for, and will receive, further consideration-' 

(a) DeiJuc:. ,The practice of exempting from assessment the increased 
income due to such improvements as have been made by 

improTt^ private enterprise is one which seldom finds a place in forms nf 
utxation other than that relating to land, and even in respect of 
land it wns a principle only imperfectly recogniised by the 
native rulers of Indbt. But, although other forms of profits 
are duly taxed as they arLse, the principle that land improve¬ 
ments should be exempted, either permanently or tcmpioranly, 
from taxation has now been accepted by the Indian Govern* 
ment, and the degree to which the exemption is rartied in the 
v-orious Frovinoes will be understood from the following extract 
from the state paper above quoted, which explains that the 
principle in question is now provided for by definite rules 

* culminating, in the ra« of the Bombay PrEatidency, in legal 
enactment; which secure to the cultivator in perpetuity the 
whole of the profit arising not cmly from such irrigation worbs 
as private wells or tanks but from the minor improvements 
which wviuld count for an increase in assessment under a 
system of reclassification of the soil. ITie Madras ryots have 
a fecogniaed right to enjoy for ever the fruit of their improve¬ 
ments, and the eseinptiun of wells, irrigation channels, and 
tanks which are private property is provided for by tvcculive 
orders. iM i nor improvem ents are also protected, ns in Bombay, 
by the purmanent recognition of a land clajiaification once 
fairly effiKted. In ^amlndiri Proiinces, where the revenue is 
temporarily assessed on estates as a whole, and not on each 
particular pU}t of land composing them, the state has not 
similorliy surrendered its right to all share in improvements in 
which the capacity of the soil plays a ps»ri with the industry or 
outlay of the cultivator. But the principle followed has been 
that additional ossessmenij; Nhcjuld not be imposed on these 
grounds until the private lobou r or capital expended upon them 
has had lime to reap a remunenitive return. In the Funj&b 
and Beqgal the term of exemption has been fised, without 
reference to the term of settlement, at tw'enty years for masonry 
five years for canid distributaries, and ten years for other 
imgation works. In the North-Western Provinces and the 
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( entmJ iVovinc^ irriKarion worltJi not cwnstruciwJ bv Crt>veTn- 

settlement iieit following ihdr 
conist^ctian, the avenige |)enocI of uwnrpUon beJne ft>rtv iiie 
tears m the former and thirty years in the latter l>rovinces 

There remains a further form of deduction from [he land ia) I>e. 
revenue rcorapts which, unlike the two above described is ^tni-^ttons 
P^ulmriy oriental in its origin : namely, that due to de practice 
of assigning or alienating to individuals the right of Gov ernment 
Q CO Its den^d from [he land or of permittii^ individuals 
to hoM their land wholly or partially fnse of revenue. As each 
i rovince was taken over from [he preceding native rulers an 
Jmmeniie number of such grants were found in existence, and 
an immense amount of time was spent in the early days of 
Bntish mie m determining to wliat extent and on what terms 
J.uch (^t-s should be continued. New grants of this character 
are still sometimds made t but the majoniy of those now in 
exijitence are an inheritance from native nile. The grants owe 
their exwicnce to many causes, hut they mnstly have their 
ongin m i^rvice ^ some kind done to Government or the com¬ 
munity ; and although the service is often of an intangible 
nature or has now become undent history, the maintenance of 
these grants m rccogniied as a fair charge on tlie state. 

There are jier rayr/«r certain oddluons to the land revenue .MdihM, 
demand, known comprehensively as 'cesses/ which, thoujrh 
^ classed as land revenue, are, like the aHtimts additmunfis 
in f ranee, usually treated of along with it. These cesses are 
of two main classes; namely, (i) the local rates which are levied 
for c^m local ohiects, such as road-i, schools, dispensaries, 
i*'hidi fall within the purview of the local boards ■ 

and (3) the irums payable for the rcmunemtian of village officers 

su^a.v the headnion, the accountant, uml the watchman. 

The local oitesi in the mmlhdilH Provinces are assessed on the 
r^ta; and the rate in force in HengaJ i,^ 6 * ,,eT cent., in the 
I unjab s^? per cent., and in the Pravii^ce of Agra 6 cent ■ 
but in the list named ana Iwoftfths of the proceeds are debited 
lo the maintenance of a viElogc watch which is usually provided 
for by a separate contribution. In tlw ryutwari Provinces the 
ceils is lohen on the revenue; and the rale in Lower Burma is 
10 pCT cent., in Assam S-j per cent., and in Madras and 
Boml>ay per cent. 

The vilLige officers were under native rule usually remuner* 
aled by granLs of land, by payments from the grain-heap at 

> Kf«Jarion ar ihn Gwraar^Gcund-In-CoriDdl, No. 1, dated Jan. nj, 

1903, puagrapli so. ' 
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harveat, <x fees coUected direct from the people. The 
watchmen in the Ceninil Proii'Ciiices and Bombay are still main" 
tained on these lines, but elsewhere tbej' are supported wholly 
or putly by the proceeds of a cess to which in some Pro«nctA 
non-agTtctilturists contribute. The headman, one of wlvose 
chief duties is ihc collectton of the revenue, teedves a rc- 
miuvcration, which In Xorthern and CZentral India tidces the form 
of a commission, generally amounting to 5 per cent., on die 
revenue which he collects. The accountant, whose duties have 
been of late y'ears considerably enlarged by the increoAed atten¬ 
tion now paid to the mtunteivmce of agricultural records, is in 
•KNtte Provinces supported with the help of grants from the 
public revenues, Inil till 190b a cess provided at least part of 
his salary. 

Terra of Thc Cftsses are levied under the authority of v'urtous legal 
enactments and can, subject to the same legislative authority, 

thTponna- tie altered from time to time at the will of the Government- In 

Mat srtilc- determining the land revenue, on the other hand, the Govem- 
ment is accustomed to announce that the amounts or rales 
imposed will not be altered till the expiry of a certain specified 
pericMi. The first attempt to fix an assessment for a period 
extending more than one year appears to Itavc been that 
represented by thc decennial settlement which was introduced 
towards the end of the reign of the emperor Akbai. On the 
expirv' of this decennial iettlemcn i the acrcitgc rates on which 
it was based do not seem to have been cxprrtssly altered, and 
indeed these rates appear to have been accepted as the standard 
Of normal assessment for many years afterwards ^ but they were 
merely in force ‘until further notice,’ and In practice the 
demand of the later Mughal rulers, though based on the old 
nates or thc lump assessments which they involved, was con¬ 
stantly altered hy varying degrees of accretion, either by all¬ 
round enhancements, or by manipulatiDn of the unit of measure¬ 
ment, or by the addition of ceases. Anything In the shape of 
a special contract or privileged assessment was kKiked on as 
liable to alteration cm the death of the grantor or the gnmtce, 
and the ordinary' assessments were usually open to modifica¬ 
tion r^ch year according to the caprice of the ruler or his 
revenue-fanueTs. 

'nils system was continued by the British Ckivemmeni in 
Bengal for some years after the assumption of the Tuvenue 
admiiustradon of that Province in 1765 ; but the vexatloU!! 
chanteteT of these annual assessments was soon recDgnizcd, and 
in 1771 the settlement of Bengal and Bihdr was concluded. 
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mositl)' ’ftith rmenue-fonnera, fcff a period of five years, A good 
deal of discussion followed as to the sudjejenc)- of the available 
InfonnatiorL for a long-tenn settlement and other points; but 
uldniotiely in t 78 '& Court of Director^ prescribed the com- 
irtencemcnt of a ten-year assessment, and ordered that on iug 
completion another report should be made which would 
enable them to decide as to the necessity or otherwtse of any 
further changes, 

'J’he decerniuU settlement was accordingly oommencedj and, 
under Lord Cornwallis's orders, it was announced that the 
assessment then demanded would be fixed in perpetuity if the 
Court of Direction; agreed. The Directors, after careful con¬ 
sideration, concluded that there was not much hope of im- 
pioving the information on w'hich the setilenient was l^ed and 
that the evils of the previous system could only be avoided by 
a permanent arrangement. They hoped also that, by making 
the revenutr demand permanenEt they would induce the land¬ 
lords to make imprai'crnents and in many indirect ways benefit 
the country. Accordingly the juisiessment was in 1declared 
to be jKrpeCual, and the settlement then made, with some 
subiicquent additions, constitutes what is known as tire Per¬ 
manent Settlement of ItengaJ. In 1755 the permanent systenr 
was extended to the Benares districL; (now in the United 
Provinces), and in i&oi to certain portion;, of the Madras 
Presidency. Under these arrangements about five-sixths of the 
present Province of Bengal, onoeighth of Assam, one-tenth of 
the United Pronnees, and a quarter of Madras, representing in 
all about une-fifth of the area of British India, are permanently 
setilciL lire land revenue throughout this area has now, like 
the English land tax, norte of the characteristics of taxation, and 
may be said to be at the present day nothing more than a rent- 
charge, the burden of which Ims long ago been discounted by 
the reduced selling price of the land which it afiects. 

WTien the greater part of the Pfovince of Agra came under Ttmpo- 
Britlsh rule in 1803, it was at first fKOposed that, after two or ■'"7 “ctdc' 
three eKperimentaL settlemenbji for short terms, the permanent 
ossesAment should be extended to this Province also; but the 
proposal WRH ultimately negatived. Thenceforth the system 
udojDtcd in the older Provinces w'a$ to continue the existing 
scttlemKits for short terms, or without specification of term, 
until a long-term settlement could be introduced; w'hile in 
newly annexed ProvioGes the Abort-term Settlements necessary 
in the days immediately following annexation were a.s soon ax 
possible Succeeded by settlements for long periods. It is now 
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therefore the pr:ictice in the tracts dulsI Je thu scope of the per¬ 
manent settlement to assess each I district or other similar unit 
of area for a period of years % and ns the asisessments were not 
orijpnally mtroduced at a single date throughout India or 
throughout each Prm'ince, the result is that the datc^ for the 
reassesstricnt of the various Dtslricts are not simultaneous, but 
range, as it were* In a rough kind of through each recur’ 

ring period of time, ^fhe commoneit term of settlement at the 
present day is one of thirty years — a period hrst introduced in 
Bombay m 1S3S, and thence extended to Madras and the Agru 
Pmii’ioce, where it has been the standard period for the last 
half-century. The same principle was followed in an uxtetuikai 
of the Orissa settlement in 1867, and in confirming most ofUiic 
settlements made in the Central L'rovinces between 1S60 and 
1S70. But it nci'cr came into use in the Punjab, where in the 
greater part of the Pro^TJice the shorter term of twenty year» 
has been the recogniJEcd rule. The general question of the 
term of settlement was examined in when it wax decided 
that thirty ysiars should etmtinuc to be the ordinary term in 
Madras, Bombay, arKl the United Pros^nces; that in thu 
Central Provinces twenty years should be tlie general rule ; and 
that in the Punjab also tw^enty years should be the usual term* 
thirty years being admitted in some cases. In haclEward tracts, 
such as Burma and j^ssitm, and in esceptionul circumstances, 
such as exist in Sind, shorter terms are |>ermittcd* iTie 
reasons for this difTcnentiation are thus cxplaliiud by the 
Government of India i— 

^ \Micre the land is fully culti^'aled, renls fair, and agricultural 
production not liable to violent oscillaiiorut, it is sufficient if 
the denuuids of Cwivemment are readjusted once in thirty 
years, Le. once in the lifetime of each generation. Where the 
oppc^lc conditions prevail ; where there are much wiL^te land, 
low rents, and a ductuating cult]\a,tion ; or again where there is 
a rapid develojjmenl of rrssources owing to the construction of 
roads, railways, or canals, to an increase of population* or to 
a rise in prices; the i^tponemcnt of resettlement for .to long 
a period is both injurious to the people, who are unequal to 
the strain of a sharp enharvcemenlT and unju.st to the general 
tkxpayer* who is temporarily deprived of the additiot^ rei^enue 
to which he has a legttiniate cl£um\'^ 

'fhe standard p>eriod, therefore, to which the greaier prart of 
India is gradually tending to conform may be looked upxin as 
thirty years. 

■■ R^lalioa of ttw CoTernor’CeftCril-Jn’CtniMi]* No* Jwi. i6, 

rf|4a, piraernph 10. 
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'I’he assess met! ts of IndiA arc thus divided inio twfj main Puinaiifni 
classes according to the period for which they run: tmmely, 
jjemmnent and icmporur^^ Of the total land revenue of India mj Mide- 
in j^on^j about id per cent, belon^^ to the former und 84 "tenti. 
per centr to the latter category. The respective ineriLs of the two 
systems have been a good deal discussed; and suggestions, 
chiefly of an irresponsible cKamctcri have froin time to time 
been put forward for altering the stains if w, diher by abrogating 
the permanent settlement in the tracts where it is in force, or 
by extending it to tracts where it has not hitherto been adopted. 

On the one hand, it is contended, tliat the Government has lost 
and is losittg an enornious revenue owning to the permanent 
settlement; that if a temporary settlement were substituted for 
it, the Government would now be entitled to a revenue of at 
least 9 crores of rupees [icr annum from the permanently 
settled tractii, or dcrtible the existing demand ; that the indirect 
benefits claimed for the permanent assessment far from com¬ 
pensate for this direct and material loss; tltat the relative 
[ncidcnce of the ruvenuc^ even if approximately fair in 1795, 
has become grossly unequal iri the course of the last hundred 
years t that the rest of India has to be taxed more heavily in 
order that Bengali landlords may continue to enjoy a purely 
unearned increment; that if India hod been under representa¬ 
tive government, the permanent settlement would long ago have 
been abolished \ and tliat the state is jusbhed in rescinding on 
behalf of the general tax|iaycr an obligation which has proved 
to be contrary^ to the public weal. On the other side, it ta 
mged that if a permanent settlement w^ere extended to the 
temporarily settled trocLs, the expense and harassment of the 
present asscssmeni opemtiDns w'ould be avoided; that there 
would be no temptation to abandon cultivation on the approach 
of a revision of settlement in order to reduce the ostensible 
'^assets ^; that the accumulation and investment of capital would 
be directly encouraged; that the people would lead a fuller and 
more contented life ; and that the indirect benehL thus accruing 
in the future would more than compensate for the immediate 
loss of revtnue- 


[L is not now usual to ctinsider either of thtse joiggestions us Pmpouk 
within the bounds of ijmctical ptdities, but the latter suggestit>n. 
namely, the extension of the permanent system to tetnpOTOiily oi 
settled areas was under ijeripns dkeussion as lately os in 
11861-83. 'rhe general principle that a pernmnent settlement 
was advt>;able throughout India was indeed accepted by the 


Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, in iS6z, and orders 
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were given by him for its gradual Introduction, But the 
practical difhcultieit connected with the propos&l soon hecanve 
apparent ; the possibilities of increased cultivntkm were found 
to be m\ich larger than were at first anticipated,, the fallings of 
the system in Bengal beoiTne more prominecitt the unproductive 
use of rent by the majority of landlords excited greater com- 
ment, and the rise In the prices of produce and the ffdl in the 
value of silver gradually assu med greater dimensions. So that the 
scheme, after being shelved for many years, was hnully nega¬ 
tived by J,ord Kiml)crl^ In 1SS3, 

Although, however, the proposal for a genend piernmnent 
assessment was quashed, the discussions to which the proposal 
gave rise were fruitful in other way's. An offort was rruide to 
arrive at a scheme by which, while retaining the principle that 
assessments were liable to revisi^m, the public might escape O-S 
for as possible the expense and haiassment which the liwig 
inquiries preliminary to assessment Imd hitherto entailed ; and 
a plan was discussed by which, when land had once been given 
a fair and equitable assessment, the initia] revenue thus arrived 
at should not be altered in future except in order to meet 
{1) an extension of cultivation, (9) an increase of produce due 
to imprfjvements made by the fitate^ and {3) a rise of prices. 
The object of the plan was to avoid the detailed and trouble¬ 
some inquiries which had hitherto preceded the hjnng of the 
assessment, ivnd, while avoiding the evils of a |>tamanent settle¬ 
ment, to adojit a hat has been described as a * permanent 
system of settlement/ But the practical objections to the 
adopt ion in its entiincty of 3 uniform scheme of this nature 
were found to be con.sidcrablc. No provision was made, for 
instance, for the taxation of such improvements as were only 
indirectly due to the action of the state, and which resulted 
from the increase of population, the development of the 
country, the introduction of new staples, and so forth. The 
guidance of price statistics was also found to be ptutial and 
fallacious; different vtitagea would be differently affected by 
general vanations in price ; and in the I^ovinces where the 
rtvemu; was hosed on the cash rental, it ^-as found unsafe to 
assume that the rentals vaned directly with the pnees of 
produce. 

The scheme in questiVon is not thcfefore accepted at the 
present day as the sole l.nsis of assessment in any Province; 
but considerable advances have recently been made in other 
ways towards attaining the object which the scheme was 
devised to secure, namely, the reduction of the tedicrus and 
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harassing investigatToiis hiiberto entailed by a revision of 
lissessment. In most parts of India it was formcTly the cuatom 
at each revision of oKefiament lo prepare a fresh survey of the 
land, a fresh clossincation of the soils, and in some Tronnces 
a fresh record of the rights of the landholders; the old 
measureiTientif, dassitications, and records of thirty or twenty 
years before being set aside as inaccumte or obsolete. As the 
surveys have improved in quality, however, it hiLs b«n found 
possible to do away to a large extent with the practice of com* 
plete revision. In Bombay a claasification of soil made for the 
second time, or once approved as final, is by Haw accepted as 
incapable of revision* In Aladras, although no pledge has 
been given against future revisions of classification, the principle 
has been accepted that the existing ckssificalioiH if found to be 
fn the ir^in equitable, shall not, on resettlement, be disturbed. 

So too in Northern India the great improvements effected in 
the land records durng the last twenty years have enabled the 
Govemment to arrange that, when a map arid record have 
once been accepted as sidficientiy accurate, they shall be kept 
up to date and thus be at once nsmiable for use at a new 
assessment* By th^e tnean^ and by the simplification of the 
methofis of a.ssessmcrtt, the period spent over the settlement of 
a District, which m Northern India used to be six or eight years, 
has now been reduced to an average of about four j'ears, or 
even less, and Is being still further reduced os the new arrange- 
menis come gradually Into force 

Minds accustomed only to Euiopean systems are apt to siart ChAnxicr- 
with a prejudice ogainst a form of revenue which may absorb 
half the rent* and to advocate its immediate conversion irtoiH^Ji*^ 
taxation of the standard type. A reference, however, to the rwruiw. 
chapter on Indian rents In this Gazetteer* will show that histori¬ 
cally the existciice of the land rex'enue Is anterior, and not 
subsequent, to that of pmate rents : that it finds its cirigin and 

' T!w Piitilia Ei a iaEr mh tu cotiiidtr id this comnexidn, u the operm- 
lions nuy analt)' be uiit tp c?oiiLmHiii;e uhI cfD« in the vadoEU puti nf 
a I^itrin at tJw lanw lime, aad the ItJltTval between itie cDnunefidnir and 
cImEdk irpreKEti roflEhly ihe poind dorhiE wlilah ea^b Undhoteter in the 
Diatrict U liable to peiiodEcal xultnlicra mad amiDyBiice. The landholder 
1 * BO* iJTecXjMj by icttlcmenu prooeediD;; in other PUtrirti f and wboi it ii 
■aid that the Madrai utney, for InslaDce, occupied fww 18io 1896, 
this nelatca lo the rarrey of many Dilldcti and don not in the leari imply 
thal caeh landbotder was nbicct to ntrvty opendon* far farty yori* (Etch 
lie toul tca£tb of time iakra lo leney the Madnu Pmxjeacy compam 
Dol tmfaTtunablj with that taiftn over the FreJldi CadawaJ Sun ey, w)ueb 
laatc<l IroiD ifhj to iSjo ) > Vol. Ill, chap fct. 
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prcs^nl hasis in the immtsiTtuTiitl right of the Crown in India lo 
a share of the produce of all land within the state; and that 
rentv suid rent-yielding property in landj ciwe their eubitence to 
the policy, adopted during the last hundred years» of graduatly 
reduring the inddence of the rCTiTenue ; so that, as a matter of 
history^ the fight of the state to the rent is superior to that of 
The private landholder. Moreover, in view of the fsict that 
a land revenue of the Indian type is practiGally unknown to 
European readers, it is advisable to note that in oofnjijarifUHi 
with moat known forms of taxation it has merits which should 
not he ovefhjfikod. It is, for instance, the only consideTable 
class of slate revenue which (obtained a.s It is from prafibs on 
the staple industry of the oountry) can Im: raised withoui 
enhancing prices or diminishing general consumption- It 
approKimatCH more than most form.? of taxation, to the * single 
tax^ which has, rightly or wrongly, been advocated by .some 
theorists ns the ideal type of assessment, and effects, in a 
mea.sure, that ‘ natioimlization of the land * w'hich is not withcfut 
strenuous supporters. It falls on that part of the produce 
which goes (or which under ordinary circumstances would go) 
not to the cuttivator, but to the intefmediary rent receiver. 
Even in respect of the latter, it is when permanently fixed 
a charge the burden of which has long been discounted, and 
when iwi fixed in perpetuity it appro.ximates to ft charge of 
this nature In so far as it is fixed for long tertrus. It is scarcely 
to be imagined, ihereforet that a form of revenue which lias 
these meriLv, and has besides the great advantage of having 
been from lime immemortal known, and accepted by the pcopk 
in India, .should be exchanged in any wholesale ntimncr for 
other sources of laxation w'hkh Would as a ruk involve more 
unpopular and inquisitorial methods. That the proportion 
the land revenue to the total income of the state is, however, 
gradually diminishing with the general development of the 
countT)' will be evident from the follow-ing figures;— 


Proportion bflfiii: by tie lapj-i. 

iSSo-t. 

jg^i. 

1900-1 

land revHiwe to p,c. 

p. c. 

p.e. 

p-c- 

The gmu Income of ilicsute. 39.0 

ai>-j 

iS-o 

aj'J 

The tDsaitoa proper . , 43,5 

4i<ii 

40 -» 
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under native ruk w'is, even more ilian at 
fnjiditoiu present day, the mainstay of the state finances, and il-s 
of tud collection, which (as will be o^Jsurved below) was often a very 
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serious uindertaiinjj, wus entiiisEed to the highest class of revDsuf 
officluk, and v^as looked tifjon as the oentTal fuiKtion of Govern- 
ment* ro thvs day It is usual throughout the greater part of •*' 
India to speak 0/ the o^cer who reprejents the civil adntirustm- 
tion of each District, not as the Zhlagfstrate, or the Prefect, or 
the Administrator, but as the 'Collector': and the ofiiccr> in 
magisterial charge of the -Subdriisions of a Lhstrict are similarly 
known in most parLs of India by native titles which indicate 
their connexion with the necoverj- of revenue^ So too the 
minor administrative divisions of the country huive for the must 
part been determined from the fiscal point of view, and the 
chief representative)! of the several villi^es or groups of vilUgeii 
for purposes of police and genemi administration arc in a lai^c 
part of Indta the headmen wbuosc priman' duty is the collection 
of the revenue from tlie Indiv^uaJ villagers, 'Hiese facta may 
scfye to explain how it Ls that the business of oollecltng the 
land revenue, though far less serious: llwi it used to be, still 
occupies a much larger place In Indian administmucn than is 
usually allotted to similar duties in Europm, 

Owing partly tci the general Wk of capital among the lEvta]. 
ognculturitl population, the land rev'unuc fs seldom recovered 
by a single annual (layjiient. The usual ruidDm is for a fxvrtion 
to be paid ttfter each harveiit, the tlales and amourits ]>eing 
fixed to meet the local circumsianccs of each tract. Thu dates 
are us^ualli,' fixed so that each revenue-payer should have time 
to realize his produce or his rent before he is called u;iofi to 
pay the revenue, and yet should be required to pay the revenue 
as soon as possible after the rent or produce has been realized. 

For the recovery of sums not paid by due date the Govern- Pon er of 
ment hus extensive powers conferred by law* In the disturbed 
period of nativT; rule jjreccding Britbb occupation the collection 
of the land revenue wits sometimes a haaurdoua bui^inuss, large 
bodies of troops being not Infrequently employed and villages 
in some cases having to be coerced by the aid of artillery'. In 
the wuly days of British occupation, while the people w'eru still 
turbulent and the assessments severe and unev'cn, the most 
stringent mcm^ures were frequently adopted,, and processes 
such as the sale of a defaulting estate or holding {o on outsider 
were employed with a frequency which would not now be 
tolerated and which furnished at the time a grave cause of 
discontent among ilit- peoplcr At the promt day, although 
the collecticvi of revenue has for the most |]art been reduced 
to a matter of routine, the Government has very iwoperlj, in 
view of the importance of the demand and the vast number of 
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individuals otiscssud, ptescribed ihat the land revalue sihoU be 
regarded as a iirst charge on the land, and has retained Tor 
very ample powers of rcoovei^'. The procedure in the 
several Pfovinces differs somewhat in detail, but the general 
features arc very similar, and it is the almost invariable rule 
that a dernultCT, before being actively proceeded against, should 
be presented mth a writ of denmnd* On this foiling to secure 
the required payment, it is usual either ter proceed against the 
ntovahle property of the defaulter by attachment followed by 
sale, or to treat in a kimitnr nvanneT the immovable property 
which is the subject of the default or other i nimovable property 
held by the defaulter, w occasionally to arrest and confine the 
person of a ailful and -Stubborn defaulter for a limited time, or 
(in Northern India) to transfer the defaulter's land to his 
CD-sharers for a period, or to take over the management of the 
property in default for a hmited term. In some Provinces the 
Older in which the various prtjccsses shall successively be tried 
has been laid down; in others this is left to the discretion of 
the executive atithontiesr But, as a rule, the writ of demand 
Or the threat of attachment serves in itself to bring about with¬ 
out further trouble the payment of such sums as are in airear^ 
and the more serious iwocedure of sale is seldom resorted t(>, 
W'here too, as in the greater part of Northern [ndio, the co 
sharers of a village arc jointly and severally responsible for the 
revenue, it « becoming more and more uncommon to realize 
orreans at the ultimate charge of any but the sharer actually in 
ddault. 


Ttie Ben- There is one cxccptitm to the general system of recovery 

Ew.*"^ sketched above ; namely, the procedure established in the 

permanently settled areas of Bengal. Ibe declaration of the 
ftermanent settlement in 17^3 mis verj^ soon followed by regu- 
iitirms priori bing that, if the whole or part of an insialnienc 

of revenue was left unpaid st suniiet on the day prescribed for 

payment, thu estate concerned should immediately become 
liable to sale. 'J’he original severity of the rule ha-S been 
gradually n\odifnal and the need for its uvercbe has gradually 
dccTCnsed o-s the incidencu of the assessment becsime lighter, 
but the Bengal procedure is still unique in this respect that 
it applies to the recovery of arrears no other process than that 
of sale. 

SufciLitiHi In additkm to the gradual ameliarotian of the actual pro- 
of recovery, there is a further point connected with the 

leteev* collection of the land revenue in which considerable progress 
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>»H<a been mode of tale years, [t has alri^ady been tioiiced tliat 
in ihc greater jjart of India the a>;sc$snient [s a fixed cash 
demand, representing the revenue HUriy payable on an aveia^c 
of a series of seasons. Wlien the fixed assessments were firsE 
introduced, the memory in most Provinces of the evils con¬ 
nected with the variable assessments of native rule 'was still 
strong! and for many years the fixity of the demand introduced 
by the British was looted on as an axiom of revenue adminis¬ 
tration with which it was unwise to interfere. There lay at the 
root of the sy'stem the idea that the landholder in good seasons 
lays by enough to meet bts revenue in bad seasons, and within 
certain limits, this supposition was reasonable. EKperience, 
however, gradually showed that among the smaller landholders 
and in tracts subject to great vicissitudes of season this was 
seldom the ca.se, and that even in the richer tracts the hypo¬ 
thecs broke down under the stress of a serious scarcity. In 
areas, therefore, which are under a fixed assessment, it has been 
customary of late years in most Provinces to grant with greater 
freedom, as necessity arise, a postponement of the whole or 
jjart of the demand on a harvest^ and even, in cases where 
ultimate recovery wtaild entail real hardshipi to allow an 
absolute remlssEon of the demand. The detailed airangcmerits 
under which suspension or remission of land revenue Ls granted 
differ considerably in the difTereol Provinces ^ ; but the general 
aim in all parts of India Is the ^me, and the practice of modi¬ 
fying the fixed collections by reasonable suspensions and 
remissions is now recognized in most Provnnees. A notable 
example of this tendency was e.xhlbited during the recent 
famine. In the years 1699-1900 and 1900-1 the collection 
of Ibi. 2 ,o6,j 7,000 of revenue was suspended in the Districts 
aflecteti by famine, and at the conclusion of the famim: in 190a 
no less than Rs. 1,96145,000 was entirely remitted. 

'Fhe available figures for the land revenue returns of the TV VmI 
Mughal empire are incompEete and not altogether trustworthy, 
but from the latest investigatians of historical students the 
following appears to be the best approximation we can make to 
the income from this source of revenue at various periods’ :_ 

^ in ^tidnu, where it u the cutnm ta msch Hdjili eipxble of iirl^atlEia 
nt hiEh rstn, tbe ooniiil muting cf icmiuioa* for bilort Dr of 

water le part of the omlEoaiy rtrenne rootiDC. 

’ ■S™ eipeeisUy Tlnaniiji'i, RtiOKriei ^ tk* Emfin 

(1671), Hontcr‘1 /riiAwH ^py^Ve, edition., ppu 551-7, ud JidniuLti 

SirVr'i /Hafid rf (C&leqtte, 1901). 
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En making comiJMuisaius betw<asii the xMugM rev'enue-roll and 
that of the present day, several ccmsidemtiims have to be bomc 
in mind. The i^enijiuiLs weim in MughaJ times liable to support 
a very ki^e militia, the cost of 'sfhich has been estimated at 
almost as much as the revenue itself; but this liability apptatrs 
to have soon fallen into desuetude or to have been enfotted 
unly in time of vor. The Mughal collections, too^ were far 
more elastic than the British oollections have hitherto b«n, for 
in good seasons the cultivator was subjected to surcharges of 
^-arious kinds, and in bad years the demand (which was a severe 
one) was seldom collected in full. In any case the im|>ortajit 
point to neniember is that the area under cultivation and the 
pfjpulation were both much less in .\kbar’s time than now, 
while the purchasing power of the rupee was then twice or 
thrice as great as tl^t of the corrtspynding coin at the present 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Bengal, for 
instance, the assessment of Akbar was Calculated to form the 
equivalent tjf some 4*8 million tons of wheat, while the present 
asscwmoit of the same Provinces corresptmdii: approximately 
to 1-9 million tons 

^ The abov« C4lciilili«(i pnsaoc* iW whnt »ol 4 la AUat^i time for a* 
Alctan nwandj sa r| nsniem «u3iUtd uuaiidt la the rnp«, nivd now hIU 
far -4 mauodi lo the rnpee-^ Pdaeep'i r0B/ei^ j. -- j Mm ,- 
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The development of the land re^erme of British India since Titnlap- 
the Mutiny is shown by th^ foUowinK figuresra^fitundci 

Uritiih 

«» 56 - 7 . P*^i. jftjiH. 

LmU rCTGStM fKClJllS 1 

tn lakhs of rapecs «t 17^30 19^96 II ^1 j^,oj 

The only territonal e^^ponsion of fiscal importance during these 
years Vfas that represented by the annexation of Upper Burma 
in iSSd ^ md the increase is mainly due to extension of culiiva^ 
iiOT and rise of prices, for, as the foregoEng pages have shoTvn, 
the Government share of the net produce is :i diminishing 
rather than an increasing facton 

The general inddence of the land revenue demand for the Tndtknw 

year in the several Provinces is shou'n in the followinu 

table r— ^ prcKut 
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' Itml <•, kTm- eitiBdIitg Ibe tra wliicS b h>|il fw laf 
rB.tem, qillljrrtheBTrmjMlrnJi dbBci-Itwd qq p, abliTT. 


Ji-iLuar nr M 


In India, as a whole, the land re^'enue in rpon-i came to 
Rs. i-j“7 per head of the |)ojmlation, and the incidence in the 
fully assessed hinds was for the total area R. 0-13-9 P*^'' “cre, 
and for the cultivated area Rs. per acre^ 

ITte above sketch is Intended to present the outlines ofCoqda- 
a system of taxation which, os already nott^, must of neccssiiy 


^ibtri (Iftscbanumj, L 61, Kigaro Hfv lufcirtmiilfly not atailiMe fw 
a proper Dompajtida of the cnltiv^tisi ww in tbe urac FroviiiKM *t the 
IW& pcriodi tturfer eoRiUcnEjin, but ibcic cui be Qa rmsonxbti doqibt tbit 
caltintloit has IncrtiiEH] coosulrmbly lincC A.Dl 1594. 
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be strange to the ordinary English reader The liKfkn land 
tas is a heritojge from i^recedii^ native rule, and the present 
state of its administration is the result of a natural growth 
which has proceeded on diderent lines in the different Pro¬ 
vinces. Starting with a fairly detailed knowledge of native 
piacLice and 4i few axioms of orthodox political economy, the 
officers who have built up the present revenue administration 
of India have independently arrived at results which wiL, it is 
believed, compare very favourably with those reached in the 
oontemporaiy systems of Continental Europe, The Indian 
arrangements are no doubt still in many respects defective. 
Some of them are in the experimental stage, and experimenL; 
in land revenuct like all experiments connected with land, 
require long periods in which to mature. There are seveml 
questions in which RiiaKty cannot yet be said to have licen 
attained, but the whole procedure is by slow degrees devciopirrg 
On broader and more liberal lines than heretofor,e. To secure 
^ adequate land revenue for the state with the least possible 
injury to the agricultural classes^lhis is in Its widest form the 
problem which is every year In one or other of its details taxing 
the ingenuity and enthusiasm of a large number of the officers 
of the Government, and it is not unreasonable to expect that 
as time goes on the problem will be brought nearer and nearer 
to a satishiictory solution. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE 

0/n'at/i 

Diviaoa of The poppy IS grown in India for the manufiicturc of opium 
for export to China and other Oountries, and for home cim- 
ofiiom sumption. Kevenuc derived from export opiq m is Citdited m the 

'OriBm ' accounts under the heading'opiuitij* and that from home 

^j" oon-sumption under the heodir^ ‘ excise.' The export revcruie 
'Eiclsc^ is much the more important: tn 1904-5 it amounted to mare 
than 6 crores net, as compared with one crore from excise opium. 
Prucipd The principal sources of opium supply are, firstly^ Bjh3r and 
the Districts the United Provinces lying along and in the north 
of the Gangetic valley j and+ fondly, a. number of Native 
Slates in the Central India and Rijputina Agencies, pnncipally 
Indore, Gwalior, Bhopdl, and Jilewir. There is also some pro¬ 
duction in Haroda, The produce of the first region is known 
as Bengal, and of the second region as MalwS, opium. 

Froductioa The right to produce Bengal o^xum was farmed by the 
Muhammadan rulers who preceded us, and this method was 
adopted by Warren Hastings, on behalf of the East India 
Com^y, in i773h It was, however, found to give nse to 
deterioration of the product and to oppression of the cultivators 
by the contractors; and accordingly in 1797 the Bengal 
Government assumed the direct monopoly of manufacture, 
a system which has continued to the present time. Under this 
system, which at its inception corresponded with that then in 
force in regard to salt, the growth of the poppy and the manu¬ 
facture of the opium are under the superintendence of a special 
dqjaitment. '^J'hc department is divided into two agencies, one 
for Bihar witli head-quarters at Patna, and one for the United 
Provinces with head-^quarters at Ghazipur, near Benares j but 
both agents are under the control of the Bengal tloard of 

^ Valnaitle hi^ol ootta by Sir J. IC ty*ll hikI Mr, R. M. Djuie Wl tbc 
proiiinction of opiam in lD4ia,aiul«tbe epLom traUe witL CbiM, will tie fona^ 
ia fob vii, pL ii, of (1 m A'efieri ef ik4 Cpmmitifu* iSjj. 
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Revenue and the fcngaj Government. The poppy may be 
grown only under Hcence from nr authorised officer of the 
uepartmenL; and the cultivator^ wlio receives advances, when 
required, to msisi hin^ in production, is bound to sell the whole 
of hui out turn at a fijtcd rate to the Government. He deliver 
It in the form of crude opium at local centres, whence is 
disi^lched to the head (hetones and there prepared for the 
^Itet. llie rate paid lo the cultivators has. with some 
nuctuapons, increased steadily during the past fifty yeiiri In 
185^1 h was Ks. j-iQ a seer', and from 1894-^5 onwards it 
has been Rs. 6. The bulk of the opium is for export, and is 
l^own as ‘Provision opiums/ while that destined for consume 
tjon m India IS cjUled ' EKctse opium/ 't he cost of producing 
the uKcisc opium is credited to Opium receipts at the estimated 
rate of Rs. a jjcer. The provision opium is packed m chests 
<^ach containing 140 lb., and is dispatched to Calcutta, where 
It IS sold 1^ public auction. The total net cost of producing 
a chest of opium has risen from Rs. a 3 o in 1850-1 to Rs. 499 
m 1902^3. 'J'fe pnee obtained at llie Ulcuiu sales, less the 
cost of production, is the revenue from Bengal provision opium^ 

Tire net revenue denved from Bengal provision opium Rcv^b. 
fluctuates greatly from year to year, and has, during the past 
twenty years, exhibited a strong downward tendency. In i Sfio-1 
the net receipts amounted to about 6 croresi and in [902-3 ^ioin. 
to only 3^ crorea'. Two factors conlrihule to the uncertain 
charac^r of the annual profit. In the first place, the crop is 
m a high degree sensitive to .seasonal influences and the out¬ 
turn is therefore extremely variable, a result which tends to spe¬ 
culation and violent fluctuations of price. In order to minimiM 
thn; evil a reserve stock i-; now maintained to meet the defi¬ 
ciency of bwl seasons. It is estimated that the area under culti¬ 
vation, which the GOTeramwit does not desire to be imitcrially 
mcrcflsed, pinjduce-s on an avemge 48,000 chests. This-flgurc 
i.s flow taken as the sale standard, and the excess production of 
good years is added to the reserve .store. The maximum 
quantity to be sold is notified each year, and is not changed 
without three months' warning. The second dUaurbing cause 
IS the influence, on the sale price of the Indian drug, of the 
competition of Oihese opium, which has been stimulated by 

' Ttie opiEun iwr i» about J Ik 

■ p> l* iota k dertred from (he dTCCitostMiC* itut, in Uw cuiy dan tti 
Ciowmoent tDOftopoIy, opiam wu cd^poitHl to CMm ^ to make pro- 
viBon lor Uw Compuy't iDTCstmaDt," 

* 'ffien: lui unce beta uEue rccoveiy, prtditbty EcinpoFuy only. 
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the lining cosl of oiltiv^dliorL In Indin and by the closing of 
the Indtiin mints. This, by mising the exchange valtic of the 
rupee, has producred a smaller eqiiis'Blent in rupees for the 
dollar and tael prices realized in China, ifhich have been kept 
from a corresponding rise by the competition of the native drug. 
Large quantities of opiunv are now produced in China, and 
might have oaslod the Indian drug altogether were it not that 
the Utter is of finer quality amd is esteemed a greatcf luxur)-. 
Its position is^ however, by no meims assured, and recent 
political developments have added to the precarious character 
of the situation. 

As early aa tive beginning of tine sixteenth century a native 
trade in opium existed between the west coast of India and the 
Far East, and for a time a targe share of it fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese, The elforts of the Estit India Com^iany were 
at first directed to the restriction or suppression of this trade, 
which interfered with the Bengal monopoly. This proved im¬ 
possible, and in 1830 tbe Government of India authorised the 
export of Malwii opium subject to the jiayment of duty. The 
Icir7 of this duty has been facilitated by the circumstances that 
the inain opium-prcHiucing tracts have no access to tbe seaboard 
except through British territory. The System introduced In 
1830 is sdil maintained. The Go^'cmment of India does not 
interfere with produedtm or consumption in the Native Statc-s 
but no opium may paiiS into British tcrrhoiy for export or con^ 
sumption without payment of duly. The duty is levied at 
convenient stations maintained by tlic British Government ut 
Indore and eUcwhere, whence the bulk of the opium b con’ 
signed to a central dfp6t at Bombay for issue to traders. The 
revenue has suffered from causes^ stmilax to tiiose which have 
affected Bengal opium. In iSSo-r the Milwa opium iMssed 
for export to China amounted to 37,000 chests, and in 1901-3 
to lesa than 18,000 chests. The rate of duty per chest rose 
from Rs. iyj| m i8jo to Rs. 700 in 1861, fluctuated between 
Rs. 700 and Rs, 600 until 1897-8, smd was then reduced to 
Rs. 500. It was again raised to Rs. doo, following some 
improvement in exports, in 1904. The rate of duty has always 
been considerably less than the net profit from a chest of 
Bengal opium. The net receipts from MalwH opium have 
fallen from crores in iS 3 o-r to 99 lafchs in r 903-3, 

Opium is consumed in ah Provinces of Indtiu The coir 
sumption is highest in Assam, w'hcre it amounts to 8-8 seers 
per thousand of the piopulatkin. In Bombay the corrcsfionding 
figure is 1-4 seers, in the United Provinces and Bengal 1-3 
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and in Mi^ms I’l seers. The drag h commonly talcen 
in the form of pj lls; but in some place^^ chiefly on socid and 
^emotual fxxaaions, it is dmnl: dissolved in water. An 
infusion of |Kjppy heads called/jj/ is commonly used in parts 
of Northern India, Opimn smoking is not extensively practised 
m Jndm proper, where it is considered a disreputable habit. 

Opium Ls largely u.sed for medicinal purposes, and is a common 
household drug of the people. 

In consequence of a resolution pasd«;d in tlje House ofRei»itof 
Commons, a Royal Commission was appointed in 1S93 to 
■ nqiiiro imo the cjitent suid cfieeK of opium nmsuraplion inSS„.of 
India, and to consider whether the production and sale of the % 3 - 
othcra we than for medicinal purp^iscs should be prohibited. 

With regard to the ex^jort trade to China, the Commission held 
that It would be for that country to uike action if it wished the 
exbiting treaties annulled on the ground that the import of 
opium is injurious to its population. Opium is now largely 
manufactured in Chino, and if the Indian sujjply ceased the 
deficiency would ,soon be filled by an increase in the home 
production. It nmy be added that so far from hav’ing encour¬ 
aged the production of opium in India, as is often alleged,, 
the British authorities found it produced whorver thi,s could 
profitably be done; and that their whole policy has been to 
restrict the production to authorised areas, w^hilc they have pro¬ 
cured from many Native States, and notably from Hydettbad 
and Mysore, the discontinuance of internal opium production'. 

As regards internal consumption, the Corn mission were of 
opinion tliat the evil effects ascribed to the drug have been 
much exaggerated. They summarized the preptjodcrnnt medi¬ 
cal evidence in saying that “ the [empemie ujw of opium in 
India should be viewed In the same light the temperate u,se 
of alcohol in England. Opium is harmful, harmless, or even 
btmcficial, Hccording 10 the measure and discretion wnib which 
It 15 ujied.' They did not advise prohibition ; they recommended 
the nmintcn.ince of the Bengal monopoly sy^em of productkai; 


« fbew Is little dobbl thif mare vu CH:inHmc(l in [tiihi nndcr 

aWfye rale jfo j^tan ago ituu aii6 tKc itriDgeDt lyittm of tiette 

MUiillibctl by mir Gowcnatcnt hu v> itmdy iacreiKd ibe price of tbe 
Urng iJjit couxamptlon ii cnlnctd lo a mhlmom. The ilon^r ii that thu 
may be oiried too fir, anti (hat nmilnu opiam itu dear and too 
diffieuU to obtain, we omy aot only encmira^ inn^Hne, bnj mmv cantc 

opmci. to Wrccsimc to alcohol, or to cbeiper 0 , nwrt cononi rthnB- 
iMU, the iHHLUtrapliott ef wbEcfc no Government can prevent*—Sir Joba 
Stracbe/i /Wm, 3rd rdiifcn, * 
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and lhc>‘ found that the armi^gtrmcnt:^ for retail \cnd were In 
general sufiSdcntly restrictive. 

iiVith some small excejitions, the eulliiiation of the iwppy is 
forbidden in British India outside the area of the Jkmgul 
monopoly. The Patna and Ghaefpur faclones supply Bengal* 
Assam, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and, to a 
small extent, the Punjab and the Frontier Province; white 
MltwfL opium is the source for Etoinbay and Madras, and 
meet5 a considerable portion of die demand in the Punjab and 
the Frontier Proi'ince In the Punjab some opium is produced 
locally^ and some is imported from KiLshmTr and certain Hill 
States, while the Frontier Province also draws a portion of its 
supply from these sources and from Afgh^ist^. 

In Bengal, /Veam, the United Provinces* and the Centnd 
Provinces, Bengal opium is sold at Government treasuries ttt 
licensed vendors and druggists at a fised prtcE, which includes 
the cost of production and the duty. In parts of the United 
Provinces the treasuiy officials are also permitted to sell opium 
direct to the public at hxed rates, an arrangement intendral to 
cheet illicit practices tn the opium-producing tracts. In the 
Punjab licensed wlvolesaJc vendors prtJCure opium from the 
Government treasuries {in the case of Bengal opium) or from 
crop owners, or by importation, and sell to retail vendors. In 
Bombay opium passes from the central warehouse above 
mentioned to District depots, whcriice it is issued to licensed 
vendors; vendors may also import direct {under licence) from 
the sources of supply. In Madras, M^wS opium from the 
Bombay warehouse h stored in two depots and sold to whole¬ 
sale vendors. 

The right of retail vend U in gcneial sold by annual auedon* 
for one or sevemi sanctioned shops. IntOKicating drugs 
prepared from opium may be sold in borne Provinces by 
licensed vendors, in others only by licensed druggists for 
medicinal purposes^ Smolcing preparations may, under cer^n 
restriaions, be made up privateij't but may not be bought of 
sold in any part of British India. I'rivate possession without 
licence is strictly limited for all classes of opium. 

The excise revenue derived from opium is mainly composed 
of duty and vend fees^. The rate of duty varies with the 
oonditiutis the locality, bemg highest where smuggling i® 
most dilUcultr The average rate of duty per seer is Rs, 1S-5 in 
Assam, Rs. ao-j in Bengal, Rs, 13-5 in the Central Provinces, 
Rs. 10 in Madras and Bcvinbay, Ra, 8-S in the United Provinces* 
and Rs. 3 6 In the Punjab. Rs. ^ per seer is* moreover, added 
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lo thc duty un Bung^ opium to cover the ax.l of pr^uetkm. 
Adding lend ^ to the duty, the average per s«r 

Pun^r^ 5 

B™ has b«n excluded from the above accoum because 
cucumsiances in that Province are special- The con¬ 
sumption of opium, which there usually taies the form of 
smoking, js not commonly practised by Burman..: they appeir 
o be ^ulJy susceptible to Injury ftoiu it, and they v-iew it in 
ijeneml with dL^favour. The consumpdon is permitted only to 
tiou Bumians, and bo a bmibed number of Burman-s specially 
registered as opium consumers in Lower Burma. The 
tmtion system was introduced in 1893, for the sake of such 
Bunuans as had acquired the habit, when the geneml prohibi- 
lon consumption by Bunimns w^ extended from 

Upper Burma, where it lutd been enforced since die kingdom 
was annexe^, to the Lower Prov-mce. Bengal opium is used 
m Lower Bunna ; m Upper Buima this is supplemented by 
iiupom from Yiinnan and the Shan States, and by manuf^ure 
m some remote Kachin v-iliages- The number of retail shops 
is restncled withm narrow' limits, and die maximum amount 
tliat may be sold in each shop is fixed. The duty Is very high, 
and, with the addition of the vend fees^ the taxation in looo-i 
averaged Rs. 73 per seer. The high duty and stringent regu¬ 
lations encouraged smi^hng f and it has recently been found 
neci^ry to make ^me improvements hi the registraiiun and 
vend sy^^m, and in the prmentii’e arrangements, In order to 
meet this eviL These amngcfnents reduced the vend fees 
but the average taxation per seer in 1903-3 was still as high J 
Ks. SI. ^ 


Sa/f 

All ^t consumed in British India Is subject to duty, the 
rate which prevailed throughout the greater part of the empire 
between r8S8 and 1903 being R-'l a-8 per maund of Bzi 3b. 
reduced in the latter year to Rs. ?, and further reduced in 1903 
to Ks, i-S per maund. In 1903-3 (before the reduction) the tax 
yielded a gross revenue of 9-3 and a net revenue of 8 4 crorew 
Objection has sometimes been taken to the principle of laxW 
a prime necessary of life such as salt. The existing lix is 
however, a light substitute for the transit and internal customs 
duties which were levied on various necessaries of life, salt 
mcluded, until the later days of the blast India Company; the 
im-s-s of the people could not be uixed readily in any other 
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way I and i( is both right and citpedieni that they shytjld bear 
sooie pirt of the cost of adminislratiott. The incidence of the 
tax is light, averaging in 1^02-3 only 4-^ annas per hEad of 
the population, vhile the recent reduction has brought the 
incidence to below 4 annas (say 4^.). 

Soutcer of 'Fhe total supply of Sit! t to India amounted in 1902-3 to 40 
million maands, of which nearly 70 |Kr cent, was produced in 
the country and the rest imported by sca- The principal 
sources of Indian production are the Salt Range and Kobilt 
mines in the Punjab and the Frontier Province j the SSmblmr 
Lake and other salt sources worked by the Government of 
India in RAjputina; the salt-soil britit Oifi the borders of the 
I^esser Rann of Cutch; and the sca-salt factories on the 
Madras and Bombay coasts and at the mouth of the Indus. 
During the live years ending with 1901-3, 60 per cent, of the 
total Indian production ctaisif^ed of Madras and Bombay 
jvCa-saJtf j per cent, wns salt from the Rann of Cutch (known 
as Bar 9 gara sslt), 9 per cent, came from the ds-Indus Punjab 
mines, and r& per cenL from, the SUmbhar Dike and other 
Riljputiina sources. 

Methods af The Salt Range mines contain a |>racticaJly ineidiaustiblc 
supply. In the Mayo mines there are five or more workable 
seams of varying thickness between which lie strata of salt 
mart 'fhe salt is worked in chambers, excavated in the 
stTHia, some of which are jjo feet tong, 45 feel wide, and 
3oa feet high. In Rljpudlna salt is extracted by evaporation 
from brine deposits, the delays of titc process vrarying greatly 
from place to place. On the Bombay and Madras ooaats sak 
is obtained by the solar evaporation of sea.'water sianding in 
targe shallow pans. The manufacture may bo spoilt by un¬ 
favourable seasonal conditions, and the jiroduction varies 
considerably from year to year, 

GecteiH' Bengal and the greater part of Burma obtain their salt by 
■ Salt was formerly produced in Bengal; and a 

tioe. system which provided for the control of manufactiiru and sale 
by the agency of the Company's sservants was introduced by 
Clive and Warren Hostings in 1765-80, and survived in :i 
modi Bod form dll 1862*. The trade in Cheshire salt rinse to 
importance about the year 1S35 ; ojvd thenceforward imported 
salt gradually ousted the native product in Bengal proper until, 

^ A GomnuDcat uU acA^paly rimklir to that which euil«l in Bcii£*l 
Wii Introduced In the Madfu PrtiidGiKy nt ihc b^noinf of the nineteenth 
cfiUcry. In Bomlisy alt did Mt jiecone i cansldezahlt sottrct of rfivenne 

nndl tfijy. 
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^ manufacture had ceased and the accumulated 

stocks had become exhausted. 'I'he dampness of the climate 
and the large amount of fresh w-ster discharged into the flay of 
Bengal by the Ganges and the Brahminputra tell against 
efficient salt mnnufacture on the Bengal coast; but the manu' 
factufc of Bolt was not finally abandoned in Onssa until 
Mearly half thejsaU imported into Bengal comes from livetpoDl, 
and the rest principally from Germany, Aden^ Moskat^ Jedda^ 
Bombay, and Madias. Since the construction of the railway 
along the east coast, ^ladras salt transported by land has begun 
to compete succes.d'uUy with the imported commodity. Beyond 
the Ind us the Kohat mines are the estclusive source of .“iupplyj 
and Kohat salt Ls used also in Afghsnistiin and by the frontier 
tribes. The cts-Indus Punjab h mainly supplied by (he Salt 
Range mines, but in the south-east of the Province silt from 
the KHjputSruk sources is also used. In the United Provinces, 

Punjab rock-salt and RijpuUna salt compete, and BorlSgara 
salt is also consumed. KjjpuEjtna is supplied mainly from 
local sources, but also imports Bar^gara salt. In Bombay, 

Barflgara salt is used north of the XarbadS, while Bombay sea- 
salt supplies the rest nf the Presidenc)'and the AVestem ^fadras 
Districts. The iiun'ien>us east coast Ihctori’Cs supply the rest of 
Madras, 

In r^oa neaily half of the salt prrKlucetl was manufactured Memopoly 
under direct Government agency, and the rest by licensees 
under various excise systems. I’he principal northern sources, 
except the KohZLt mints, are worked by Government. In 
Bombay, Barigam salt is manufactured by the Government, 
and sca^salt, as a rule, by prii^te persons. In Madras the two 
systems exist side by side, a? out of 67 factories belonging 
to the Govemnient. The excise system was Introduced 
throughout the greater pan of this Province betwetm 1883 
and 1886, a few Govemmtmi Hkctories being maintained to 
prevent private manufacturers from combining to raijje prices ; 
but sdnoe r895 it has been found exjicdient to revert in |jart 
the Government monopoly system. Ir^ Government fiurtories 
all over India the usual practice Is to pay the workers at a 
fixed price for their produce, the amount of which is estimated 
at the time of storage. Under the excise systems there 15 no 
interference with munufacturo and sale beytaid nucb as is 
necessary to secure payment of the duty. In both Govern¬ 
ment and excise factories careful systems of guard, storage, 
weighment, and issue have been introduced and developed. 
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l^r4;vcniivt: c^tublishmentit ure mAinudned Uj guard ugairuii 
iUlcit traffic in salt femuved from natural deposits^ ur ittanu' 
Pictured from salt earth in ladbe tracts. Supenision is also 
exercised o%er the manufacture of ialipclrej, and sulphate and 
carbonate of soda, in Northern [ndis, Bih^r, and Calcutta ; 
and the edible !^t educed In the refinement of saltpetre is, If 
excwod, taxed at the general rate. There jue special proi^isiom 
against smuggling from French and Portuguese possessions, 
and arrangements for the protection of the revenne have 
been made with Native fsiatcs- I’he transport of salt by sea 
from one Indian port £0 another is subject to control. 

AH tnanuiactmring and preventive operations in Upper India 
arc control led by the Northern IiidLu. Salt de|>artnie!nit, which is 
under the direct adirlnistratiou: of the Government of India in 
the Finance Uepartmunt. The Governments of Madras and 
Bombay admiiuster the salt revenue within those Frovinc&i, 
while a preventive establishment for the salt tracts of Orissii 
and the Bengal littoral is attached to the Bengal Excise 
department. 

Under native administration salt ivas taxed, in dllferent (naits 
of the countT)', in varying circumstances and at widely different 
rates. Along with salt dutleXt the British ^minlstraiian 
mherited an immense number of transit duties, levied at 
intervals along the imde routes under a system requiring 
elaborate customs arrangements and Involving an intolerable 
hindrance to trade and communication. In 1S43 the transit 
duties, 'with the exception of those on cotton and sugar, were 
abolished, and the loss of revenue was partly made up by 
enhancing the ProiTnciai salt duties. The cotton duties were 
abolished in JS55 while the salt duties were grodualiy raised, 
until, in the period from to 1S77, the salt taa in liOwer 
Bengal was Rs. 3-4 a maund, in the Upper Provinces Rs. 3, in 
the country^ beyond the Indus a few annas, and in Madras and 
Bombay RiJ. r-j 3 a maund. The salt sources of Rijputijm he- 
longed to the Native States in which they w'ere situated, and duty 
was levied on their produce when It crossed the frontier. These 
arrangements could be maintained only by stringent preventive 
measures. To prevent untoxed RsjpuLlna salt, and the lightly 
taxed salt from the south and west, from coming into Northern 
India, it was necessary to nvaintain a customsdine extending 
for nearly 3,500 miles, from Torbcla, near Attoclc on live 
Indus, to the Sombolpur District of Bengal. The line was 
guarded by an army of nearly 13,000 officers and men, and 
consisted, along a large part of its ooitrse, of a huge cactus 
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sijpiittcmchttfd by sionc and ditches*^ '1^11!; ujrang'C^ 
merit naturally hampered trader, und ^cH1JlU^d in an undue 
divergence of the price of sail in dificreni pwrts of India, In 
1870 the Govemnieni of India acquired n lease of the Slmbhar 
Lake, Hith a view to increase and cheapen the supply in the 
United rroviticcs; and in 1S74 more than 760 miles of the 
ea.siern ^wrtion of the line were ab^doned, the trade in this 
direction having ooncentTuted lUetf on tlie railway route- I'he 
necessity of changing the whole system wus at ihe sjme time 
Indicated by I^iOrd Northbrook, and a few years later Ijord 
Ljlton^s Govamment was able to acquire the remaining salt 
sources of R4]puttlna and to equalize the dulies throughout the 
greater part of India, 'I’neaties were made wiih the Native 
Stales concerned, and in 1S78 the Bengal duly was low'ered to 
Rs. ;2-i,4 a nuiund and the duty in Xorthem India to Rs, iS. 
At the same time the duty in Madras and Bombay was 
nmed from Rs. i-ij to a-8 a maund- The whole 
custorns^line was abandoned in tSyg, with the eiiception of 
a (Kfition along the Indus, maintained to prevent the still 
lightly-taxed KohJt salt from l>eing smuggled ycrosu^ the river. 
In March, 1883, financial condiiions being prosperous, the 
general rate of duty was iow^ered to Hs. 1 a maund. In 1888 
hnancial difiictillieH made it necessary to re-establish the 
Rs. 2-8 rale, which was maintained up to 190^ when prcKs- 
perity f^iemitUed a reversion to Rs, 3, further reduced in 
1905 to Rs, 1^. The rate on Kohli salt was raised to Kii, 3 
per l^ahoti maund’' in 1896 ; and, efficient arrangements having 
been devised to prevent the cheaper salt from being introduced 
into cis-Indus territory^, the lost remnant of the old customs-line 
disap|>eared. Burma, w^here aaJt pay^ duty at R. 1 a maund 
is the only other |iutTt of Itidia which does not now conform to 
the prev-ailing rate. The change carried out by Lord Lytton's 
Government a,s successful in its hnancud as in its admbio- 
trative asf>ecL tVhiJe the duty was raised for 5S million people, 
it wus reduced throughout the greater part of India, to the relief 
of 14$ m illirms. In the three years preceding i S 7 7-8 the average 
annual consumption was 34-2 million maunds, and the average 
^ It RUin be ttmcmbeieiJp b&wevef* thm (Mi liiK tixik ilic p4ase of k 
more AXiikojuig iyUJcni of iiuiiimcniihlc cnilonu poiti ■ctUcKJ Ibtei^tsoflt 
Lhe mtcifor of tbe cviuitiy, 

* ThiicormpOD^ to DtwDt Rs, l - lO per sbuMliin] ntaaiid; sud iii 
the duty iru fiinl At Rs. l-$ per standard nvabDd,. 

• TTiLs Is the dtiiy Icrkd «i {mported nit- Tlie leal producUon, whic^ 
U small and of m primilivt! ehanutef, bos hJilitmo been taxed bj i«% tn the 
vessels employed in the moDDfactnoc of the salt; bnt s. lystem of taxatioa 
DD thr ocmual ont.tiini Is □ot bebj^ trkd ia soice Districts. 
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net revenue 5"S crores^ By the consumption hud risen 

to J7’9 minion miiunds^ and tlie net revenue to 5*9 crores. 

The figures for 187 r to 1903 ^ven at the end of this chapter 
show the development of the salt revenue. I he average con¬ 
sumption per head has increased stoidily from 3>6 to 5 seers : 
this increasitig rate, acting on a growing population and over 
an extended territory, lios given a rise of toial consumption 
from about 33 to 37 million maunds. During the same |)critKl 
the irKridencc of duty per head of the population has increased 
from 3-6 to 4-9 anno.'i, or at a slightly lower rate than the 
increase of consumption. At the same time the retail price 
has fallen throughout the greater part of India, and is now 
being still further lowered by the recent reductiosts of tasaiionb 
Most noteworthy of all is the increase in the facilities for bringing 
salt to the consumer which have been secured during the last 
thirty years by the abolition of the customs-line and by the • 

development of rail and road communicaitions. At the present ^ 

day, for example, a inulcr of the Untied Provinces wishing to “ 

obtain SSmbhar salt has merely to deposit his money at the j 

nearest treasury, sub-treasury,, or appointed railway station or )| 

post ofiicc, in order to reedve bis consignment without delay 
or trouble at any railway station he ttmy choose to name. In ^ 

Madras the trade in salt is fadUcated by a credit system, under | 

which a merchant on depositing securities (wiih a slight margin ^ 

for fiuctualion of price) rccaves a six months* credit for pay¬ 
ment of duty on which he can draw from time to time. A sirai- * 
lar system, hut n'tth a shorter credit period, obtains in Bunil>ay- 

Erdsf 

The Excise revenue in Bntish India is derived fTom the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating Uquor^ hemp drug% and 
optum, nil of them commodities whose u.semu.st, in the interest 
of the people, be restrained within reasonable limits. There is 
no excise on tobacctx which Ls largely grown and cinnsumed, 
nor On betel which is used everyw'here by all 

classes of the population. The expediency of imposing a tax 
on tobacco has been coii-sidered cm more than one occasion : 
but the idea has been abandoned, partly because it would be 
difikult to mainialn on efficient excise supervision over the 
widely scattered oiltimtion of the plant, but chicBy beoiusc 

* Tit SkTt CorniBiKiaoef, JWofditra IiuIEa,{d hit Report far 1^1-^ daietl 
Auj^tt, 1903, iayt tbit It [halt d*ie ui i^ope penuy) wooW an the 
Average pitrcluue i Iti 14 61 . of ull in the Fnnjiib anti i lb. $ ar, ia 
United Prodooev 
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the duly would Tall mafnily on ihc classes who are mtisl affected 
already by the salt tax. The revenue under each head of excise 
has risen steadily with the increasing prosperity of the lower 
classes, and the improvement of the excise adminisiradon. ths 
progress is illustrated in the third table at the end of this: 
chapter. The total net revenue from all .sources increajtcd from 
about ctores in iS6o-[ to 7^ crores in r 9104-5. The excise 
on opium has been described in the section cjf this chapter 
dealing with opium generally ; the present section is concerned 
with intoxicating liquors und hemp drugs. 

The Excise department is in most Provinces under the con- 
tnol of a Commissioner w^ho, in some cases , adminkEcr^ also 
other sources of revonueji such as salt. I’he Collector is the 
head of die excke administration in hia District. In .Madras 
the CodecWr ta mainly concerned with arrangements for retail 
.sale, disliileries. and the preventive establishment being under 
direct de|kartmcntal control. In otlier I'rovinces preventive 
cirrangemcnts are largely in the bands of the ordinar)' police. 

Ifttoxicatifig Liquids 

On the subject of excise before the daj-s of British rule our Uie e/ Sd- 
Inforrruition is scanty. But there is enough to prove that the 
habit of drinking, and even of excessive drinking, waji not un- itud" 
known, and that the native rulers realized rev'enue therefrom. Mutum* 
Dr. Rljendmliia Mitra, in a paper contributed to the Bengal 
^Vsiatic Society's Journalshowed by many citations from 
Sanskrit literature, ancient and mediaeval, tliat spirits and other 
intoxicating drinks have been e-xtensively used in India at all 
times and by all classes. White admitting that their use had 
been condemned by nioiaJkt.'i and lawgivers, he proved that 
rice-spirit was sold and drunk, and used in sacrifices, in the 
corltest Vedic times \ that the leading chanictcrs of the 
Mabdbhitrata were addicted to Htri.»ng drink ; that the R.’Imlyana 
fre<|uentty notices spin't^drinking with evident approbation; 
that in the time of KlIidiLsa drinking seems to have been 
very common not only among men, but even among women nf 
high rank; that the Purflnas abound in descriptions of spirit.H 
and of drinking ; and that the Tantras olford indubitable proofs 
of a strung attnehment on the port of a targe section of the 
Hindus to over-indulgence in spirituous drinks. Thcrtt are 
many references to the use of spirits in Buddhist worki, and it 
wa.s stringently prohibited in the scriptures of that fuitb. The 
Korin, too, prohibits drinking, and the prohibition is heeded to 
‘ VoL alii, pt. i, 1673. 
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the present day by the orthudrtic followers of the J'rophet. But 
there is abundant evidence to shuw lhatj under the MughalSt 
the drinlting of spirituotts liquors 'hits cons manly practised'even 
in the capital of the emperors, and that cj^cisc (under the name 
of ahk^ti) was a common source of revenue to the ifuhansmadon 
rulers of India, though their systens was of a very rough 
description. The limitations iin]>Oiied on the manufacture and 
5iale of liquor, when occasional and linfiited attempts at total 
prohibition in a few place? had proved unsuccessful, were 
<levUed with the sole object of raising revenue and without any 
design of regulating or controlling consumption^ Tite system 
in general force was one of farming, the right of manufacture 
?ind sale being given to the highest bidder. 

The British administration inherited this farming system, but 
soon began to modify iu Some account will shortly be given 
of the prpgresB of reform : the general policy bus been so to 
adjust rates and methods as to check tlie practice of excessive 
drinlciug, and at the same time to safeguard the revenue, with¬ 
out encouraging illicit manufacture and traffic by enforcing 
unduly harsh rules. In other words, the aim has been to 
Eccurc the ma.%imum of revcntie with the minimum of con¬ 
sumption. Whereas in the United. Kingdom the proportion of 
Liquor-sbops in 1901 was one to about 340 of the population, 
the propordon in India was only one to 3,400. 

The following ?ire the forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly 
consumed in India 1 country Spirit; fermented palm juicej 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, brandy, Ac,; 
kx-ally manufactured malt beer; and imported wine, beer, 
and spirits. The first three are made for native consump¬ 
tion ; the last three are mainly, but by no means exclu¬ 
sively, Used by Europeans and Eurasians, The amount of 
excise revenue derived from each source in the year 1901^3 
was approximately as follows, in lakhs of rupees: country 
spirit, 335; palm juice, iii ; grain becft 1? j country mm, 
Jtc., 12 : malt beer, 4 ; foreign liquor, i 3 The figures are not, 
however, strictly aocurale, b«au.s* the system of record in 
different Provinces does not admit of a uniform distinction 
being drawTi between the different items. 

Country spirit L? the main source of revenue, except in the 
Madras Presidency, and petds (including Punjab country rum) 
about two-thirds of the total receipts from liquors, ft is usually 
prepared by distillation from the flower(^(jrr«r 
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md:»ssi€s, and other forms of unrefined .sugar, fermented palm 
jutec, and nee—the Wii mainly in Bengal, Aitsnm, and Jiurnia. 
Cduniry spirit is prepared by native methodii in Bengal, Assam, 
the United Provinces, the CtmtraJ Ihovinc^i^ Sind, the FronlicJ 
Province, and Haluchist^, The tngredients are generally fer¬ 
mented in pots and then disiihed in rudely constructed stills. 

Fhe system is very crude, and the product as apt to contain a 
considerable percentage of fusel oils. In ^Udras, Bombay, 
the Punjab, and Burma manufacture of country spirit or of 
lo^ brands of mm, whisky, is, as a rule, earned an in 
highly organued private dlstillcfies with Buropeun applumces. 

It has been stated above that the British system of excise Ont-rtii] 
grew out of the uncontrolled Arming sj'stem inherited from the 
native admimstmtJon. The first step was the limimtion of the 
number of shopii: in the area farmed, and the next the establish, tetna. 
ment of the out-still system, under which only the right lo 
m^ufocture and sell at a specified shop is granted. The chief 
objccnon to both the fkrtnirig and the out^till systems is that 
there is no control over the rate of duty per gallon, and It may 
consequurUy be to the interest of the farmer or licensee to 
lower prices and thus ericouiogc the pmetice of drinking. It 
therefore became necessary to consider whether a .sy-^tem cotild 
not be established under which each gallon of spirit should 
fxiy a fixed duty* In some places this was done roughly and 
imperfectly by limiting the capacity of the out-still. If the stilt 
can only produce a certain number of gallons of spirit in the 
mOTth, and must pay a certain tax monthly, each gallon of 
spirit must bear a pruportioitate rate of taxation and cannot be 
sold below a certain price, ‘I he practical difficulty in the way 
of securing ths-S rcsul t Is the facility which the licensee possesses 
■for Using a still other than that which has been licensed. fiir 
more perfect system is that of the central distillery, in which 
manufacture and storage are under Government supervirion 
and the liquor piys a srill-hcad duty before issue. Unfortu¬ 
nately the pmctical experience of years, and the results of many 
^ptfttments, have shown that it is impossible to enforce this 
system in all parts of India, In remote and sparsely populated 
ir^ta supply by the central distiUery system is Cttstly, and 
illicit manufacture and smuggling are so difficult to discover and 
suppress that it is practically impossible to put them down in 
the of the stnjng temptation afforded by the high-priced 
licit liquor, fhe Provincial Govemments have dealt with the 
subject in different ways suited to die peculiarities of local con¬ 
ditions ; and the key to the numerous and complicated syiiicmji 
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of cxcLsc whicti prevuil (HffcrCnL piirtji of Bnlbsh Indi^ hcs in 
the £ict that thcj- are attenrapts to combine the farniiiig and 
lu(cd duty syatem^i, with the object of securiiig t^i galtcjn 
of spirit shall bear a certain antounl of tasatioit in places where 
U is not pijcssible to work with the fixed duty system in itii 
simplest fonn. That system is steadily gaininj; jjtoundt and 
its operation h greatly facilitated wherever large distillerits 
arc started on the European tnethod. Ijome form of centtui 
distillery system now pre^-ails over the greater jjart of British 
IndL% while the out-still method is still in force throughout 
Ajisainover a considerable part of Bengal and the Lentnil 
provinces, and in smaller tractis in some other Provinces. It 
is also used in parts of Burma under stringent restrictions, 
Meosuies are now (igofi) being taken to improve the quality of 
the liquor supplied, especially in out-stlll areas. 

Under the out-still system the right to manuibeturo and sell 
country spirit at a [janicular place Lj, as a rule, sold annually 
by auctioit. In some parts of the United Provinces the right is 
farmed by areas. In Bengal and Burma thu licence fixtjs the 
capacity of the still. 

In Bengal, and in the United and Central Provtnots, tlie 
central distilleries belong 10 the Government, but the distilleiti 
who use them work their own stilts. In these Provinces, and 
in the Punjab, the right of retail vend h sold scpiirately. 'Ibe 
number and position of the shops Li fixed by the Collrecton and 
single shops, or sale-rights in n dofmed area* are sold (as a rule 
annually) by auction. The sj’istem of annual auetton sale lia-^ 
these great advantages, that it prevents the growth of vested 
interesLs, which might hamper the Government in introducing 
improvements and reforms, and at the same time affords 
valuable evidence as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the rate 
of still’head duty. The general pfjHcy Is to concentrate manu- 
facture in a few large distilleriis, and to facilitate supply by the: 
issue of wholesale licences and the encouragement of bemded 
warehouses. In Madras the monopoly of manufacture and 
supply throughout a particular area U disposed of by tender. 
The manufacturer pays a lixed rate of duty on every gallon of 
hquor issued from bis dLstillery, and supplies retail vendom at 
fixed prices. 'Pht right of retail vend is dispo^ of annually 
by auction, usually by single shops. Througlamt the greater 
port of the Bombay Presidency the monopoly of both manufac^ 
hire and sale « lea,-red* for given areas, tn comractots, who pay 

^ A ciciitnl distillery syElcm hiu been started u. as e^pchcflfiiUll racuore 
in the SJbugir Distria of Aiaun. 
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tt fixed duly on Lsaumg liquor for .s*!e at their shops. The 
contmet IS not offered to competition, but the monopolist k 
fleeted at the discretion of the Ejncise Commissioner and the 
Ivocul Government. He is required to guarantee a mmimum 
return to the Government; in other words, he must pay duty 
on a certain quantity of hquor whether he sells that quantity or 
not. object of this condition is to prevent the contiactor 
from distilling illicitly outside the central distillery, or from 
CTtcHng into coll u-stonivith the preventive cslabli.shmenl to pass 
liquor out of the distillery without payment of duty. Endeavour 
IS made to fix the amcmnl of liquor on which duty is guaninteed 
at about the quantity for which there is a normal demand ■ if 
th].s IS successfully done the li^k of Illicit practices is in a large 
measure removed. 

The average incidence of ta.xaiioti per proof gallon of dis- 
tiller}’ spirit amounted in 1901-3 to Rs. 4-6-8, of which 
Rs. j- 4-6 was derived from still-head duty and Rs. t-a-a from SriUrJlT^ 
vmd fees. Among the nutjor Provinces the average rate was 
highest in the Punjab (Rs. 6-1--a) and in Burma {Rs. 6 plus 
vend fees), and lowest in the Central Provinces (Rs, 3-8-4)* 

The average consumption per thousand of the population in 
distillery’ areas varied from 14 gallons in the Punjab and m 
(roughly) in Burma, to ij'j gallons fn the Bombay Presidency 
proper. 

I he saE> of the date, palmyra, and coco-nut palms (called Toddy or 

corrupted into /tfddj in Southern Indk) is used as a drinl; either 
fresh or after fetmentation. The total excise revenue derived 
from this source in amounted to more than a crore of 

rupees, of which about 71 per cent, was derived from Madras, 

17 per cent, from Bombay, lo per cent from Bengal, and 
5 per cOTt. from Burma, In Madras and Bombay die revenue 
is obtained from a fixed fee on every tree from which it is 
intended to draw the liquor, thus amauntirtg to a rough duty, 
and from the sale of the right of retail vend. In Bengal and 
Burrm the sale of shop licefKes is the sole form of taxation. 

Retail rights are sold hy Buetion, either ferr single shops or for 
defined areas. Fresh sap is taxed in Bombay and Bengal, but 
not in Madras or Burma, 

The revenue derived from rice and millet beer amounted fdee ud 
fn jgoa^3 to about 6 lakhs in Bengal and ti lakhs ui Burma j 
eUewhere it is inconsiderahlc. In Bengal /w/Amw/ brewed 
from rice or millet 13 corucumed by aboriginal tribes^ and by 
the low'er orders in general,, in certain Districts. It is valued 
both as a stimulant and as food. The bulk of the revenue which 
vou, IV, 
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II yidds is derived from licences for manufacture and reLail 
sale, ^rhich are put U|> lo annual auction, the number and sites 
af the shops bavin;; been previously fixed. Licences for the 
home brevring of ^aiMifat for domestic purposes arc granted in 
ceitflin IrismcLs to the headmen of ullages inhabited by 
aborigtimi races, on payment of a fixed fee for each hotisdioliL 
In Burma the nati’i^ beer is brewed from rice. iV'hcn con¬ 
sumed by certain hill tribes, mostly in Upper Burma, it is 
exempted from taxation, oihcrw'ise the excise system is similar 
10 that in Bengal* It is almost as easy to bmw this beer as to 
make a pot of tea ; and, os the main ingredient is a staple article 
of food, it is almost impossible to cliedt private manufacture. 

Country brands of rum, and so<uliled brandies and whtshies, 
ore distilled from cane ;utce, &c,, and arc coloured and 
flavoured in ^•arious manners. 'I'he manufacture is carried on 
in private distilleries in different parts of India. In the United 
Provinces and the Punjab such liquor pays duty at the rate of 
Rs. 4 per proof gallon, in the Central Provinces at Rs* 5, and 
elsewhere at the customs larilT nite of Rs* 6. The production 
is subject to such Government supervisian ax is needed to 
ensure the payment of ibc duty. The most important factory- 
is the Rosa disdUeiy at ShahjaJi^pur, in the United Provinces, 
which, in addition to supplying those Provinces, exports con- 
sidcmble quantities to the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Bengal, and other parts of India* In Madras and Bombay, 
and in the United and Central Provinces, countTy rum is sold 
under the same conditions as imported European liquor. In 
Bengal it may lie sold in shops licenited for either country or 
foreign liquor, and m the Punjab it is treated in the game 
manner as ordinary country spirit elsewhere, considerable 
quantity is supplied to the Commissariat department for the 
use of the army* Formerly this was issued free of duty, but in 
jflg7 the Govcinai6it decided that the selling price to troops 
should be gradually rnlsed until it oov-ered the ordinary duty 
rate- 'Phe enhancement hitherto reached is aquivalent to 
a duty of Rs. a per proof gallon. 

A number of breweries have been establLshed in India, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a light beer for 
European and Eurasian consumption. Ow-ing to local demand 
liy soldiets, the amount of beer thus produced is greater than 
that impdilcd. A uniform fee of one anna per gallon is levied 
aU over India at the time of issue* Retail sale I'l usually 
under a general licence for imported liquors, but in some 
Provinces additional special arrangements are made. 
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FGrdgn liquor is subject to import ^tuty at the tariff rates, r.,p«ttd 
the most important of which arc Ris. 6^ per proof gallon on 
spirit and i anna per ipiJlon on beer, and can only be sold 
under licence. The im|>Dri duty, which produced ;& lakhs in 
1503-3, IS ctedked to * Customs/and the sale licence fees to 
* Excise/ Licence fees are of three mam kinds: wlwkaale 
retail, and special The kst class includes Ucenecs for hotels,’ 
rest-houses, restaurants, bars, places of amusement, rdlway 
refreshment rooms, trains, and steamers, licences are generally 
graniod at fixed rates, but in certain Provinces (Madras;, Bei^- 
gal, Burma, and the Punjab) some of them are sold by auction. 

Hemp Drags 

Hie narcotic products of the hemp plant {Cannabis iatina CUaiAof 
or tndiea) consumed in India fall under three main categories 
which may, generally speaking, be defined as follow's : G&nja ' 
consists of the dried flowering tops of the culuVated feimdc 
hemp plant which have become coated with resin m conse¬ 
quence of being unable to set seeds freely \ tioirm is the 
name Jippliod to the resinous matter which forms the active 
pnncipte when collected se|>umtely j bhang Ls the name given to 
the dried leav’es of the hemp plant, whether male or female, cul- 
lis-atcd or uncultiv’ated. The plant grows wild in nmrty parts of 
Induh especially in the sub^montane tracts of the Himalayas. 

I^e use of hem p drugs appears to have been {Xnictised in Uk and 
India from time immemorial, and enters into the religious and 
social ohscrvitnces of the Hindus. 1’he hemp plant is jwpm 
larly believed to have been a great favourite of ihe god Siva, 
and on almost oil occasions on which his worship is practised 
gUnJa Li offered to the god and Oonsum cd by certain classes of 
the worsbippeTs. Until recent years little was known in regard 
lo the consu mptmn of hemp drugs for non-medicinol pur^ioses, 

»ind their pitxiuction W'ox subject to definite control aivci quanti¬ 
tative duties in only a few Provinces. In 1S93 a Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the production of hemp drugs, 
the effect of their consumption ufion the social and mond con¬ 
dition of the people^ and the desirability of prohibiting the 
grow th of the plant and the sale of the narcotics. The inquiries 
of the CommLi-ston showed that bhang Ls, almost w ithout cxccp- 
tion, hai7rlcs.i when used m moderation, and that its abuse is 
not so hurtful as intemperate indulgence in alcohol 'Ibe 
esc»sive use of ghnjd and ehnras is more Injurious, but os 
a rule they ore used in moderation and without appreciable 
* Raisei] to ^ la 1906. 
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injury. The Commission did not advise prohibiiion, hut 
recommended a policy of corttnol and restrictiorti stud thdr 
su^estiona havTi been carried into cffecL The miain features 
of the existing system are rratricted cultivarion under super- 
viiikKi, storage in (vended d^p 6 t.s payment of a quantitative 
duty before isaye* retail sate under lioencCi, itnd reslrtction on 
private possessioru No attempt h made to extirpate the s^xm- 
taneous growth of ttic hemp ptanlt and no restriction is placed 
on the use of the wild plants in the (jteen sUlc or on their 
cultivation for the umnufaciure of fibre. Endeavour is made 
to control the une of by prohibition or taxation <jf cult Eva* 
lion, colltsction under licence, and transport r^uJations. 'rtie 
production aiid consumption of hemp drugs in Burma (except 
for medicina] purptJses) are altogether pnohibiled, in order to 
prevent the habit from arising in a Btoviuce where it does not 
at present exist* Grfiyxr forms the principal source of (verap * 
drugs revenue in Bengal, Assam, the Central Provinces, Madras, 
and Bombay, wl>ik the oonsum[]tion of charts is mainly corv- j 
fined to Northern India. Bhang is consumed in almost all 
Provinces, i 

.Supply 'Fhe pHncipal authoriMid sources of supply am small I 

B^dotr- (,f cultivation in Rajshahi (Eastern Beng^) and NimUr 1 

(Central Provinces). Madras produces its own supply, and Bom- J 

bay is supplied partly by cutii ration within the l*rcsidency and ( 

ixirtly by import from Nimar. 'fhe duty on Riljjhahi is .j 

(U, 11 a seer in Eiistcm Bengal and Assam, and also in fkngaE j 

(excluding Orissa, when; it is Rs. 9 a seer). In the United ^ 

Provinces the duty at present varies from Rii. 6 to Rs. ^ a seer, < 

according to the description of the drug ;; but it is intended 
to levy a uniform rate of Rs. ii. On other sorts of gUnja 
the duly is Rs. 4 a seer; but this rate was niiscd to Ra* 5 in 
the Centml I’tovincea, Ajmer-Muryrara, and Baluchistan in 
April, 1906, and similar etihancements elsewhere are contem- ■ 
plated. 

Charm is mainly derived from Central Asia. It enters the 
Punjab by prescribed rout^ and is stored in Government 
bonded warehouses. On issue for eonsumption in the Punjab 
and certain Nath'e States, it formerly jiaid a duty of Rs. ? 
a seer, which vnus raised to Rs. 6 in 1904. The greater port is 
however, exported in bond to the United Pro^dnees, where it 
now pays a duty of Rs. and a smaller quantity to Bcngair 
where the mtc of duty is Rs. 12 a seer. 

A duty' sarying from S annas to R- t a seer is levied on « 
hhang in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the Central l^ovinc^* 
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In the Punjab, and aku now in the United Provinces, there 
are small import and transport duties and an acreage tax on 
licensed cultivation. In Assam, where the population is fiimrse 
^thc wild plant grows freely, the only resiiiction it has 
h<xn found possible to impose is a limit on [icssession without 
licence. 

Licences which cover the retail sole of all forms 0/ hemp Void 
drugs are usually sold auction^ In most r ase s single shops Jlomoc 
iuc leased, but sometimea the shops over a defined area me 
farmed. Ih.s-rribuiion is aided by the sale of wholesale vend 
licences and the establkhment of convenient depots. 

in 1902-j the av^e consumption of hemp drugs per Cotiranjp. 
1,000 of the population in the larger Prtninces varied from 
9 seers in the United l^iovinc^ and 7.5 seem in Bombay, to 
2-g seers in the Central Provinces and 1-2 in Madras, 'fhe 
total tcocipts from hemp drugs taxation have lisen from 11 lakhs 
in iSfio-i to 66 lakhs in 1901-3. The rvfomis introducud on 
the report of the Commission have resulted in an appreciable 
increase trf revtmue. 'Phe average receipts during the three 
yeare ending with were about lakhs; during the 

three years ending mih J902-3 they rose to about 62 lakhs. 

'I he general customs duty is 5 per cent, advahrem on com- ^Taicnd. 
mcidilies imponed into British India by This tax Is. 

levied for fiscal purpates, not for the protection uf native 
industries. In certain cases the general pix is superseded by 
duties levied for j>art!ctjkir rensoiiSi. Tor administrative 
piirpas€!s a tax is imposed on tlie import of arms and ammuni- 
liun; the import duties on liquors need no explanatfon; the 
import of opium is taxed ai a rate which i% and is meant to be; 
prohibitive ; an import duty on salt forms port of the gencml 
system of administering tfie salt lax, and the proceeds are 
credited in the [lublic acoounui to the head *Sali —the same 
plan has been followed in thk chapter. Rice is pmctically the 
only commodity on which an exjxirt duty is levied* 'fhe net 
customs revenue amounted in f 904-3 to more than 6 crtiTes, 
the proceeds of the import duties being nearly four times as 
great as those of the export lax. 

Jlie scope and rales of the import dudes have buried from Impon 
time to time in accordance with financial needs. Before the “P 
Mutiny there was a gcnen.L] tax on imports at the prebcnt rale 
of 5 per cent. In view of the unfavourable financial position, 
the rale was raited in 1359-60 to 10 per cent., and on some 
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impOfUmt classes oi coitimodittcs it stood for a time at 20 per 
cenL In Aprils 1:664, It wjui lowered to 7 1 percent^ Up to [£67 
all articles jiaid duty eiicept such ns were specifically CKcropted ; 
in that year the e)cemptian extended to a number of minor 
commodities, and a lh>t was prepared of those remaining liable 
to duly. In 1873 the whole tarilT was revised, the valuation of 
articles which do not embrace so many varieties os to necessitate 
the le^y of a duty ad was amended, and the general 

rate of duly was reduced to 5 per cent. In i87G’"j the import 
duties yielded 1-7 ctoresi, about one-half of which was derived 
from cotton goods. 

About this time the question of abolishing tbu customs 
duties began to be discussed. The Government of India 
desired to give the fullfsit play to free-trade principles, and the 
Uuicoshire cotton manufactorcrs, finding a serious competitor 
in the growing Indian industry^ w'efepressing for the removal of 
the artiRcioI advantage given to the latter by the 5 per cent- 
duty. Owing in. great measure to the nature of the Local fibre, 
Indian crjtton manufactures are con lined mainly to the produc¬ 
tion of coarse goods. In 1878 the first -ste|> was taken by the 
repeal of the duty on cotton goods containing yams not finer 
than if similar in character to goods already manu¬ 

factured in India. It was then laid down that no duty should 
exist which affords |)r{]'tecticn to native industry-; tliat the raw 
matcr^ of industry, and articles contributing to productiotu 
should be exempt from taxation ^ and tliat duly should be 
levied only on articles which yield tt revenue of sufficient 
importance to justify the iitierftrience with tnide involved hy 
the machinery' of collation. In conformity whh tlieiie 
ciples, railway xnaierial w£ls exempted from duty and twenty-six 
minrOT heads w'ere remtjved from the list. As regards cotton 
goods, there w?w l ittle essential dilfereiKre between the cloth which 
hod Inten exempted and large classes qf cloth having didcrent 
designatioiLs which remained subject to duty, and the change 
in the tariff did not therefore produce mucLi result. In the 
following year (1879) a further step veas taken, and all cotton 
goods containing yam not finer lhan 30*5 were exempted, ui an 
estiinatcd lo&s of 30 lakhs. These exempiiorLs forcMhadowed 
the total abohtiori of the customs duties as srwm ns ihe Govern¬ 
ment could afford to adopt the measure 'lire production and 
con.sumption of non-dutiahle classes of cotton goods were 
stimulated at the expense of ihtise still paying duly, and* as 

Cation jfufu ant MdU to be of lo'*, io'i, ic„ MoaU whea set more 
ikflo m. tike Dmnber of hspk> af S 4 Q ynnl; ijo ta tbe patin4 avairrlupoift. 
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rcgandii other commodities, it became a question ^rhether ii 
would be worth while to keep up the customs arrangements 
when the principal source of revenue had been exempted. In 
iSSj the prosperous condition of the hnanccs enabted the 
Government to abolish the rest of the cotton duties and the 
whole of the renmining general import duties. Until 1854 no 
further import duties were imposed* with the CKception of a 
duty of half iin anna per gallon on petroleum, first levied 
in I ess. 

In 1S54 the hea^-y burden thrown on the Government Rdmpeii. 
of India by the fall in exchange made it necessary to coh’ 
ftidcr how it could ii^ease it.s resources. Lord Herschdl'sJSj^'^ 
Gomniittcc, reporting in May, on the cu-rrency question, 1894-®. 
had expressed the opinion that, of oil the suggested methods 
of adding to the revenue, the reimposition of the ijnpert 
duties would excite the least opposition. In framing thy 
budget for 1^94-5, the Government of Indin found tliai, 
after making all possible reductions in expenditure, it had to 
face a deficit of 168 lakhs. It was accordingly determined to 
double the lax on petroleum and to reinqKise a general duly 
of 5 per cent, on imports- Thew two sources were es^timated 
to yield w additionitl revenue of rao lafchs. Cotton yams 
and fabnes were, however, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles, and this exemption gave rise tn great opposition in 
India. I he Secretary^ of State, under wliose orders it had been 
mode, agreed to receive a further representation on the subject 
if, after a sufficient interval, the financial position was found not 
to have improved. By 1 fecember, 1S94, it had so far deterioratHxi 
that a further Dddition to the revenues of at least a cfore of 
rupe^ was needed, to restore equilibrium. It was then decided 
to reimpcMc the cotton duties, combined with an excise duty in 
India which would dcjirivc the tax of any protective eliaracier. 

Cotton yamis and itmnuCactures were made dutiable at the 
general rale of 5 per cent., and an excise duly at the same rate 
was imposed on all cotton yams of 2o's produced in mills in 
British India. The excuse duty wits confined to cotton pro¬ 
duced in milla, as it would have been difficult and inexpedient 
to tax the handduom induAtry which is carried on in villages all 
over the country* The Lajx^shire manufacturci:s represented, 
however, that these arnmgemenLs had not mode the duty non- 
protective. A ocitaiii quantity of yams of counts not exceeding 
Id’s, luid of fabrics woven from such yams, were exported 
to India,; and In the case of woien goods made bom excis¬ 
able Counts of yam the Indian mills jxiid only on die yam 
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value of the goods, whereas imported articles a'crc charged on 
the ii^lue as completed. To meet these objections, cotton twist 
and yams of all kinds were exempted from customs and excise 
duty In Fehruiuy, t&gd, and a duty at the rate of 3^ ^JCr cent, 
was imposed on woven goods of all counts, whether imported 
or manufketured in Indian mills, 'fhis cimnge involved some 
loss of revmue. In 16,55-6 the curtoms duties on cotton yielded 
j ifi Lakh-;, and in the five succeeding ypcars an average of only 
87 lakhs (95 lakhs in 1902-3). The excise duty on cotton giHxls 
amounted to 6 htkhs in 1895-6, and to 18 lakhs in 1902-j. 
lliere has been a satisfactory growth of both manufacture and 
trader notwithsianding that the former ha-s been hampered by 
the continued pre^iUence of plague in Hombay, the chief scat of 
the industry. 

The general Lar)(r introduced in 1894 was based on that of 
1875, subject to some alterations and to a rmision of the 

It low valuations- 'iTie Crovemuient did not consider it expedient to 
exempt minor articles, as was done in 1878. The payment of 
duty Ls only one item in die formalities that attend the process 
of importation, and the shipping documents relating to gMsds 
have to follow the course of a fixed routine. The additiVma] 
work caused by customs assessment is, therefore, less than 
would at hrst sight appear. The most important exemptions 
from the general duty arc food’grains, machinery, railway 
material, and ccml, while most classes of iron and steel are taxed 
at the low rate of 1 per cent. 

CoimEcr- With dfcct from .March, t899, a countemulirg duty was 
imposed on bounty-fed befit sugar from foreign couniries. A 

kiiCir. rapid and large increase of such importations, especially fmm 
Germany and Austria, was believed to be seriously a^ecting the 
Indian sugar industry. The duty was framed with the inteiv 
lion of countervailing bounties paid, directly or indirectly, by 
foreign Governments; but though it produced an appreciable 
^enue, amounting in 1901-^7 to 37 lakhs, it did not slop the 
influx of cheap £uro[)ean sugar. I’he manufacturers in the 
chief bcct-growing countries of Europe obtained such high 
pnees in their home markets, owing to the aperatien of pro- 
tecrivc dutJe!; and rebates on export, that they were able to sell 
their surplus sttxiks at prices considerably below the cost of pro¬ 
duction. further duties were therefore imposed, in 1902-31 on 
sugar imported from countries which, by ihfiir protective 
system, renderetl possible the formatinn of trade comhinaticms 
to monipulatfi the price of sugar. The immediate result of 
these duties was to diminish sugar imports from Europe; and 
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to divert the trade previously carried uit with India by Cernjany 
and to other countries which did not ttome vvnthin the 

s«ipc of the new leui.bitfon. Th^ impr^rts of beet siieur in 
190? 3 fell to about lialf what they had been in 1501-1. while 
the tmporte ^ citne sugar, which comes mostly from Mauritius, 
jara, and China, increased by more than 40 per cent 

In Ilecember, 19°!, orders were issu«d remitting the counter. 

^™llng duties chargeable on sugar produced, after August of 
that year, m countnes which liave limited their direct or 
indiTO bounties on sugar, and th«r protective duties, to the 
mimmtim permitted hy the hrussel^ Convention of igp,. 

V the amount ofke^ac 

revenue denved ftoHi the principal imrwrtj?. Cotton piece 

goods now yield mom than oni-fifth of the whole, and nent 3" 
>n order come liquors, metals, gcnenil manufactured articles 
petroleum, and sugar. ' 

In 1892-3, before the reintroduetion of the general duty, 
the total revenue from im|iort duties was 8 j laths. In 1S04-5 
aft^ th^e reimposition, It was jfij Likhs ^ in the following year^ 
vnm the addition of cotton duties, it rose to 3S8 Likh-'i; in 
iS9fi-y, with the altered cotton amingements, it fell 10347 
laJths ; and in 1902-3 it had again risen to 416 lakhs. 

Lnti] i860 the bulk of the export trade wiw taxed, and in Expon 
tliat year the gimeral ntte waa 3 per cent. vaAvrm. Hetween 
tS6o and t8^57 many articles were exempted ; and in 1874 the 
Ti^comprisod only cotton goodj^ grain, hides, indigo, kc, oils, 
ii^s, and spices. In 1875 it wtis still further reduced to oil 
nee, indigo, and lac. Jn thus limliing the tariff regard was 
fcnycn to the principle that an export duty may do serious 
injury to trade by fostering foreign competition. In i 83 o the 
duty on lac and indigo wai? remitted, and from that date rice 
has been practiadly the sole source of export revenue*. It is 
t^ed at three annas n maund (jrf. per 82 lb.), and the collec¬ 
tions vary accwding to the out turn of the Indian harvest, with 
a tendency to increase. The export is mainly from Burma. 


Taxrs 

The present incomc-lAx was introduced in 18S6. and yielded Gawmi. 
in 1902-3 a net revenue of 207 kkhs, reduced to 186 lakhs in 

* In 1903 M trifltoE limy W“ impMcd, at the n^iual oTthf Cci intlnitiT 
on «p«[fx of [hal product by m, id tIcw to the proaedi bring applied, bj 
A repdwntatiTe commits of the kcTbilry, to indwring tbe eoouttnpiiaq 
Md nlo of Indian t™. fn 1*^ of tbi» duty, wbkh kUowi a 
tbt Govnuoiml *cti merriy as a coUnlijig agovey. 
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1904-5 hy the exempition of small incomes. Tuxes of a similar 
nature luive been levied from lime tn lime, and the amoLint 
derived Trom them varied according to the piirticulor 
regulation in force. 

Direct taxation was well-tnown to the native governments 
which formerly ruled in IndLi. The imposts varied in name 
end conditions, but depended in g^^cml on ,in intimate 
acquaintance with ihe circtimst^mces of the non^ogricultural 
families who paid the ta.x. I'Kesc direct taxes were, as a rule, 
relinquished by the llridsh administratiotv with a hcKt of 
miscelLineous octroi and transit duties, at the time when the 
salt tax was raised (1^43). Among tlie few old taxes retained 
was thetiix in the Central Provinces, which was finally 
abulLshcd in 1902-3. This impost woii a form of biiisc tax, 
levied by the Merillli 4 .s from petty aitisarLs and Ehoplreepcrsi 
and Tbon-agncultuiists- It was collected with the land revenue 
until [E60-1, when It was ccMis-ertHod into a tax at fixed tatesem 
small non-ogricultural Incomeii, supplementary to the general 
income tax. 

Apart front such local taxes, the first generul income tax was 
levied in 1B60, to relieve the financial difficulties which beset 
the country after the Mutiny. An Act was introduced in that 
year, on the English model, to liave effect: for a period of fi ve 
years, 'fhu tax was levied on all incomes exceeding Rs. 200 
per annum arising from property, prorcssiems, trades, and officer, 
and included incomes derived from land, 'llie rate was a per 
cent on incontes between Rs. 200 and 500, and 5 per cent, on 
larger incomes, with an additional t per cent, to be used for 
local public works. In 1S62 the minimum taxable income 
wa*! raised to Rs. 500^ and in the rate was reduced to 
3 per cent. TIte tax produced on an average 154 lakhs 
a year, 

.As intended, this Act ceased to operate in 1S65, but the 
financial position would not permit of direct taxation being 
abandoned. In tSdj an Act was passed imposing a licence 
tax On professions and trades. I’he lax was nun-agricultiJTal, 
hut extended to all persmts exercising a prtifesskm or trade 
whose income or pmfits were not less than Rs. joo per annum. 
The osscssces were divided into classes, paying at fixed rates 
amounting to 2 per Cent, nn the minimum income of cflch 
class. The total collection yielded 65 lakhs. The time was 
one of great financial embanassment, the ordinary expenditure 
exceeding the ordinary income in se^'eral snece^ve years. 
'I'he area of toxaliont Jind die rate, were accordingly varied 
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fiT.m ic year to m«i tf,, exigencies of the nioment In 
some relief wa^ given under a new ^r'enificate Act- 
>y wmehthe minimum assi^italilc income was relsed to Ks. 500 
Md ihc M rates »ere reduced in ,* percent, on ihe 
mmimura income of each class. The taa then pnajeced about 
51 lakhsr In T869 a connidcrabte defcit wa>£ anticipated and 
the ‘certificate' tax was therefore converted into a genenJ 
mcome tax* mcluding agricijltunsts in its scope, ^ITic limit 
of avses^ble income was not changed, and tive fixed rates 
amounted onginiUly to a little over t per cent, of the minimum 
income in each class. In order to increase the proceeds the 
assessment wtw made more rigorous Hum before. I^ter in the 
same year the financlaJ outlaoh became worse, and the assess¬ 
ment w-a. generahj raiaed by 50 per cent. It jHclded a lotat of 
111 lakhs, the number of private assesstjcs being ab<jut 5 a 1,000. 

In 1S70, when a still greater excess of cspendiiure over iniJome 
was antiapatei^ the fixed rates were raised to about per 
cent, on the mininnim of each class up to Ks, i,ooo. an exact 
per <Mni. being lewed on incomes abo^^ that limiL But 
by reaction from the tot* rigorous assessment of the previous 
year the number of assessees fell to and the tax at 

the enhanced rate produced rmly 207 laths. In 1871-3 the 
nimimum taxable income was taised to Rs. 750. and a general 
rate of 1 in the rupee, or a little over 1 per cent., was 
levied, the fixed rates on incomes lielow iU 3,000 being 
abandoned Under these condition-s the lax yielded Sa lakhs. 

In the following year the taitable limit was raLsed to Rs, 1,000, 
other incidents remaining as before, and the total coliections 
fdl m consequence to 5S lakhs. At the end of 1873-5 the 
financial position was so greatly improved tlvat the CWmment 
was able to announce that the tux would not lie renewed. 
The experiment had been unfortunate and was the cause of 
Considerable discern lent* Th e people could not readily under 
stand the unlkmiliar and .wmevi hat complicated armngements 
of a Lurop^n income tax, and some ojujiression and extortion 
were practUjcd by- tfie temponirity engaged assessors and col¬ 
lectors. Hie constant va^iatk^n of mies to suit the financial 
condition of the moment w'ajt, moreover, unsuitafik to the 
condittuns prevailing in India, 

Ko further direct taxation was imposed until it was decided, i.io 
m i87‘7, to levy n licence tax on traders and artisanx to meet 
a portion of die annual expenditure to be incurred us insursjice 
against famine* In 1878 the Government of India po^ssed an 
Act for this purpose for the United provinces and the Punjab, 
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and the IjDcal Govemmeni*! ada|)tcd similar Acts tor Itcngnf, 
xMadni5, and Bombay. Certain modifications were made m 
ifiSo, after which the g^crut positton was as follows. The tax 
extended to all incomes derived from non-HgHcultiira.1 trades 
and dealings; but proressions^ including Government servicef 
were not taxed. Under the Acts of 1S7S the minimum limit 
of taxable income was in general Rs, too or Rs. 300 per 
annum. This was found to bo too low, and in iS&o a general 
limit of Rs. 500 was imposed, I’he nssossees were divided 
into classes [^yiiig fixed rates, the system of clossincation 
varying in di/Terent Provincesj but subject to the proviso that 
the tax should never exceed 2 per cent, on income, 'ihe 
minimum tax was thus in a)| cases Rs. 10; the muxirnum wns 
fixed at Rs. 500 everywhere except in Bombay, where it was 
Rs. 100. 'f'hese arrangements remained in force until i 83 &. 
'I'he administration was better and more regular than under 
the Acts of iSfio to rSyj, and the people became accustomed 
to the tux- The financial results were not unsucccssfiji In 
1878-9 the total collection amounted to 90 lakhs : the changes 
made subset] ucntly lessened the proceeds, which varied be¬ 
tween 50 and 53 tokh;^ during the years i 83 a -3 to 18S3-6. 
The system was^ however^ marred by considerable defects- 
The want of uniformity In classification and rates was rnjt 
justifiable, the exclusion of the affvciaJ and professional classes 
gave rise to accusations of [lortiiility, and the low maximum 
caused the tax, especially in Bombay, to press with undue 
severity on the poorer cla.S34cs, 

Voriotis suggestions for relbrm were discussed; but the 
Government, warned by previous experience, was reluctant to 
meddle with a system that was working reasonably well, and 
no action was taken until a lolling exchange and increased mili¬ 
tary expenditure made it ncixsiory to have recourse to fresh 
taxation in t&Sfr^y. Ihe licence lax wiut then ■converted into 
a general income tax by an Act applying to all Indto^ which 
still remains En force. Ail sources of non-agricultural income 
were taxed. J bey were divided into (1) salaries and pert^ions,. 
fj) profits of companieSt ^3) interest on securities, and {4) other 
sources. A general rale of 5 pics in the rupee (a iiiiJe more 
than 3^ per cent.) was levied on all inconi.es over Rs. 2,000 per 
annum; incorn'Cs between Rs, 500 and 3,000 deriv.ed from 
sokiries and interest on .securities were taxed at the rate of 
4 pies (a little over a per cent-), and similar incomes deriveti 
from other sources at fixed rates according to classes. I’here 
were six of these classes t for the three lowest the fixed rate was 
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cqtid to 1 j>eT cent, on the mmEraum income oF the c\a^^ and 
for the others it slightly in etcess of 2 per cent, of the 

rnoximuni. Fneome^ below Ks. 500 were not a!tsc53edr 
the result that the lax is collected from a very small proportion 
of the community*. Incomes derived from Icmd and agriculture 
were exempted* because of the oorrespontliiig burdens placed 
on them under the system of taxation for Cunine purposes 
imposed m iS'n--&; but the dt-screiion of the Government to 
tax incomes derived from land in tfie future has been left 
unfettered ► Charities and reli^us endomnenbi^ and soldiers 
whose pay h less tlmn Rs. 500 a montbp are free from the Us, 
and there are .'tome other minor e.xemptions. On the whole 
the Act hm worked and smoothly, the a.«eS5inent being 
made outside the Presidency towns by the ordinary District 
stafl; ^sometimes reinforced* tu> in the United Provinces* by 
uno(!ic[al assessors; and the evils of the earlier system Uve 
been avoided, while due facilities are albwed for appeal. 

In jgoj the favourable condition of the finances permitted 
the exemption from the tax of incomes between Hfl, 500 and 
Rs. jjOoo per annum, a measure which is calculated to free 
about 315*000 persons fonnerly a*?ses.sed, out of a total number 
of about half a million. The Ioks oF tc venue ^stained through 
this measure in 1903-4 was about 19 lokh-S or approximately 
one-iicventh of the prevn'oiis yield of the tax. 

*rhe progretis of the tax between rSS^-y and 1902-3 ia st^t uw 
shown in the table at the end of the chapter. The rt'ceipta 
have risen steadily from year to year, the total inetcase being 
nearly 60 per cent.* while the number of ossessces has increased 
3 ^ J>cr «iTit+ Of the four classes of income^ judaries and 
peiuioruv (mostly of Gos'emment scrvantx) yieltj^ in 1900-1 
nearly 30 per cent, of the w hole j pitjhts of companies nearly 
7 per cent.; interest on securities about 5 per cenL; and 'other 
souro^' nearly 59 [>er cent. There haiiTJ been but trifling varia' 
tions m these proportions since the Act came into operation. 
Colton-spinning* railway and banking companies, arc the main 
sources of receipt under the second head. Under 'other sources' 
the principal classes are money lenders and changers (29 per 
cent,), general merchants (S per cent.}* grain metchants (6 per 
cent.}, piece goods merchants, hflusc-mmers, and legal practi- 
iioners (each about 5 per cent.), and bankers (alKrut 4^ per cent.). 

Prior to the recent exemption of incomes between Ra. 500 and 
Rs. 1*000, more than S4 per cent, of the assessees were in 
ckisses with incomes of less than Rs. j,oqo* but these dosses 
retunted less than 35 per cent, of the total colljcctions, The 
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total of the mcomes on which the tax v.Tis paid amounted in 
>900-1 to about 78 crores. In Bombay every 309 persons 
produce one with a non'flgricuUural income of not less than 
Rs. 500 ; in Madras the figure is 417 i in the Punjab 444? in 
Bengal, 5801 in the United ProsKnees, 637 ; in Assam, fiSi; and 
in the CentnU Provinces, 1,077. Taking the average bcidence 
of taxation on the assessees, Bombay is again first with Rs. 44 
per h«ul i then come Bengal (Rs. 41), the Central Provinces 
(Ks. 39), Assam (Ks. 35). the United Provinces (Rs, 34). 
Madras {Rs. 30), and the Punjab (Rs. 19). About 47 per 
cent, of the Bombay, more titan 43 per cent, of the Bertgal, and 
about ao per Cent, of the .Madra-s collections are derived from 
the Presidency towns. 

The difierence between the commercial wealth of the United 
Kingdom and of India is forcibly brought out by the fact that 
in the former country evety i-^. per £ of income tax pfoducK 
about £54 millions, while the gross collections of what is 
practioilly a dd. income tax in India yielded, before the recent 
remission of laxation, only about £i,4cio,o€kj. Ix must be 
remembered, of course^ that the assets of India are mainly 
agricultural, and that agricultural profits arc cMiupt from the 
CapitAiian In Burma local taxes inherited from the native administration 
take, in great measure, the place of the income tax, which ii 
nn/u tn confined to fjovernment servants and railway employes, the 
Bonna. ^.hde of Lower Burma', and the town of Mandalay in Upper 
Burma. In igoo-i Rangoon yielded 46 per cent, of the total 
Burma collections. Lower Burma has a special capitation tax 
which is, in general, paid by males between the ages of 1 3 and 
60, at the rate of Rs, 5 for married men and Rs, for 
bachelors and widowers. It is not leviable on any person 
paying income tax, and it yielded 4^ lakhs in 1903.-3. In 
Upper Burma the ffiaihameda is a rough income tax, levied 
on both agrictiUurTsts and non^^agriculiurists. The amount uv 
usually fixed by lump village assessment, at the r^tc of about 
Rs, lo a household. Hereafter, as the Burma l>istricts are re* 
settled, the fhifhit/fifda will be reduced, and superseded by land 
revenue and an income tax in large centres. The receipts in 
1901-3 amounted to 50 lakhs. Both eapitation tax and 
thutharntda arc credited in the accounts under the head of bud 
rev'cnite’, 

^ Up to April, 1905, tnwnie l*x wiJ levied only in 'Klected towim *p<I 
Tillages of Lbret Bnmtju 

^ Otber Impflftaat iflnroea of MEsccllinjcdUt Revenne -art itunp* aho 
K egiKtradoa, but Uieic Iietc b«n safflcLcnlly rdtircd m in chEp, vl 
P- iJ4>- 
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I’hcse nitesj wJ^ich exclude iiiumd|) 4 U uutes^ ore Ictiud 
chiefly for the coiostructlon and rei^r of roads, the up-kccp of 
schools and dispensaries, vi1la(;o -sanitation, and odicr locid 
expenditiire. They are generally assessed on the annual ‘ assets ’ 
or rent value of land, which is Calculated vanonsly in different 
Province?!, according to the nature of the prevailing system of 
land tenure. In 1904-5 the net rereipts amounted to 4t3 lakhs, 
of which nearly half was administered by load boards, 

Acta anc honking the levy of local cesses ou the land rental lluiijfyof 
were fim j^^ossed in Dombuy Jind Madras bemu’en tSfij and 
18^9. 'fhis principle was extended in pursusince of Lord 
,Mayo’s scheme of rmandol dfxentralizBtion. In 1^(71 Acts 
were passed Ic^^ing u similar cess in Bengal, the United 
Provinces, anti the Punjab- In the Punjab and Oudh cesses 
for rtxtds, i!choc)l!i-, and the 1 district ptjst, assessed at the time of 
the land revenue -settlement, were continued side by side with 
the new general cess. Similar settlement cesses were levied in 
the Cenlnil Provinces, in Burma (from 1S65), and in Assam 
(From i874)i ITic toUd Provincial nrtesi consisting for the 
main part of the general land cess, amotinted to 184 lakhs net 
in iSya-jand to 182 lokKs net in iSjii-7, 

In 1877-8 further local taemtion was imposed in several 
Provinces, to make up the additional revenue needed to lOurry 
out the fliJitine insurance policy of lojrd Lylton's Govemment, 

In Bengal a public works cess, at u maximum rate i:>f half an 
anna in the rupee, was established, in addition Eo the road CCSs 
of the same omctunt previously levied. The exiscirtg ncesses 
w‘crc raised in the United Provinces, the Punjab^ and the 
Cenital J’rovinces ; and in Assam a general cess was substituted 
for the settlement cess. A similar measure had been carried 
out In Burma in 1876, No addition was made to the rale in 
.Madras nnd Bombay, oh those Provinces were at the time 
actually suffering from famine. In 1879-80 the total collection 
from the general land cess amounted to 233 lakhs. 

The extension of the system of local self-government carried 
out by Lord Ripon^s (kn eminent tn 1883-4 affected the con¬ 
trol and dispos^ of the funds ; but the new Acts did not in 
general nuterially alter the rales at which the cesses were 
levied, though in some Provinces the general and settlement 
cesses Were combined into a single cess. 

In 1905 finoticial pncxipeHty enabled the Government of 
India to give substantr^ assistance to local Funds. In the Unit 
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pkicc, the extra Famine cesses impCKsed tn 1^77'^ in the United 
Pro^ncts, the Punjab (including the Disliricts transferred ta the 
North-West Frontier Province), and the Centnd Provinces were 
abolished; md^ secondly, grants from rmperial tevcnucs were 
made to all local boards in India, to an extent approximately 
equal to one-fourth of their income from the land eess^ 

Exitttae At the present time a general cess on the annual ^-alue of 
T«cea',tlitir levied throughout British India for local purposes 

*j5d cflllcc- at a rate which is in general equalt or nearly equal, to one 
anna in the rupee'. The rate actually levied is usually fixed 
by the Local Govemmerit j but in Madras, and in Bengal in 
so far as the road cess is concerned, it is determined, subject 
to certain conditions, by the I hstrict boards. The arrangements 
for assessment are somewhat complicated, inasmuch as they Viiry 
with different land revenue ^tems. The main principles arc 
roughly as follows. In rj^crtwilri areas the annual value of the 
land Ls taken to l)e the revenue payable by the cultivators to the 
Government, In the ^mindUn tracts of the United Provinces 
and the Punjab the Hnnual value of the land is calculated at 
twice the land revenue, this proportion being fixed with refer¬ 
ence tc the share of the net' assets ' or rental paid to the slate 
by the landholders. In pemiiinently settled estates the latul 
revenue bears little relation to the ‘ assets,' and the local rates 
are therefore assessed on a periodical valuation of the rental, 
or by a rate per acre. In some Provinces the landlord is 
entitled to recover a portion of the cess from his tenants. 'I’he 
cess is in general collected with the land revenue, and the cost 
of collection is deducted before the proceeds, or the assigned 
portion of them, arc made over to live local boards. Nearly 
four-fifths of the total cost is incurred in Bengal, where it is 
necessary to employ a special revaluation establishment to deal 
with pcnmancntly settled estates. 

Thdr In' Madras, Bombay, and Assam the whole net collections arc 

•dmEal*- administered by local boards. In Bengal the road cess is 

trStllQQ.j ^ 

credited to the District boards and tlie public works cesii to 
general revenues, but under recent orders of the Local Govern¬ 
ment a portion of the latter is also granted to the local Ixoids. 
In the Province of Agia a portion of the proceeds of the rate is 
devoted to the maintenance of the village watch, which in other 
parts is a charge upon special contributions assessed and 
collected apart from the general cesa In the Punjab foLur- 

' In Mulru 1 tltiiiiet tioftcd wlih tJic mction of the Loal 
Goremnyent, incmie itu rile by J pw* in ihe mftt for the pWlJosc ol 
COnOrnetiDg tocml nilnys or tnnmyi. 
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fi/ihs flf the cess are assigned to the board,^^ the 

may reserve one-fifth for any of the purposes of the 
^ ^ Pro’nnces the genera] rate 

m iSj8 f^e per cent, on the rental) is administered 
by the Chief Commissioner, and the roadsi und school cesses 
are made over to the local boards. 

Apan from the land cess imposed for purposes of local self, viiw 
government are the rates lei-ied, outside permanently settled 

village watchman and head- "**■ 
The support of this village staff lias been a charge on 
the community froni time immemorial In the Central Provinces 
and Uombay watchmen are still reniunemted, according to the 
MCient custom, by grants ofknd and by fees collected by them 
directly from the people. Elsewhere ihe>' are supported by the 
proceeds of a cess to whicli, in some Prorinces, ntm-agriculmrists 
not unreasonably sqbscnbe. The headman is a rimctionary of 
more importance in ryotii*sri than in zamlndlri tillages: and 
except in Madras. Sintb and Coorg. his renurnemtion in 
ryotwiln Provinces has been accepted in whole or in part as 
a charge upt>n the knd revenue which he collects. In the amfn- 
t^i Provinces (the Umtod Provinces, Central Provinces, and 
the Punjab) the propretor of a village is also its headman i but 
where there ore several sharers in the proprietorship of a village, 
one or more of their number represent the remainder, and have 
a right to a commission on the revenue layable through them 
the rate being generally 5 per cent. I his represents a com- 
munal arrangement of very Jong standing I' The llage account¬ 
ant's functions have been considerably modified by his 
employmwt m the maintenance of a complex intern of agricul¬ 
tural statisdes for his village. His remuneration had been 
Usually derived from a cess on land, supplemented in some 
places by grants from (he public rtrv'cnues, but in 1906 the cess 
was abolished ev'erywhcnc, with minor exceptions, 

In B^gal a small cess was levied under an Act of iSfis for Uttna 
the maintemnoe of a I>istrict jjost which transmitted papers 
between the ma£Lstratc5 and the police. A similar establish- 
meni was paid in some Provinces from small deductions from 
the general land cess, and other petty appropriations were made 
to meet the cost of normal schools, the establishment in Gov em- 
ment ofiSora for local puqioses, and the liic. These were all 
abolished in 1906. 

VJ ^ Gowuppnl at Iiwli*, dated JontUUr l6. i wj, oa tti* 

■object of Iiud HTCTjoe «sMnacat. 
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local and municipal government 

VtUffgis atid Ciiifs /« Attcicnt India 

Among the phenomena which India presents to the student 
of social iniftilulions none bjtc more interesting and important 
llian its ^hllogc conmiunities, 'J'he constitution and form of 
these have not been exempt from the general laws of progress 
and dccayt but the characteristic features of Indian village life 
have been handed down with extraordinary pertinacity from a 
distant pasu This persistence has riveted the attention, and 
impress^ itself orr the imagination, of many obser^'CTs of the 
Indian social structure. Writing of the tillage commumties in 
tSjOt Sir Charles j^aftensards l^rd) Metcalfe said : — 

* They seem to last where nothing else last?. Dynasty after 
d)msty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds rei-oluiitm; Hindu, 
PathAn, Mughal, MadLth 9 ^, Sikh, English, ore all mastcra in 
turn ; but the village communities remain the same. In times 
of trouble thej' arm and fortify themsdves: a hostile army 
passes thnrmgh the country: the villoge communittes collect 
their cattle within their TnilLs and let the enemy pass un¬ 
provoked. If plunder and devastatitm be directed agauist 
themselves, and the force employed be irre^slible, they flee 
to friendly villages at a distance \ but when the storm has 
passed over, th^ return and resume their occupations. If a 
country remain for a series of years the scene of continued 
pillage and massacre, so that the villages cannot be Inhabited, 
the scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever the power 
of peaceable pfjsseswon revi^rra. A generation may pass flw*Hy, 
but the sucoeeding generation will retumr The sons will take 
the places of their lathers; the same site for the village, the 
same positions for the housK, the same lands will be rcoccupied 
by the descendants of those who were driven out when the 
village was depopulnted; and it is not a trilling matter that will 
drive them out, for they will often maintain their post thrt>ugh 
times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength 
sufltcient to resist pillage and oppnmssion with success. This 
union of the village commuiulics, each one fo'rming a separate 
little state in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any 
other cause to the preservation of the people of India through 
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al] the revolutjons and changes which they have suffered, and 
IS in a high degree conducive to their happiness* and to the 
enjoym tnt of a great iwrtfon of freedoin and independence h' 

The typical Indian viltage has its central residential site, ti-fth 
an open space for a pond and a cattle stand- Stretching 
around this nucleus Ne the village lands, consktlng ofaciilti. 
vaicd area and (i-erj often) graund-s for gracing and wood¬ 
cutting. The arable lields liave their aeveral boundary' rtiiirts, 
and their little suMivisions of earth ridges made for retaining 
rain or irrigHtion water, 'rhe inhabitants ckf sucJi a village pass 
their life in the midst of these simple ^urreundings, welded 
hjgether in a little eommunity with its own organization and 
government, vrhaeh differ in character in the various tvpcs of 
villages, its b^y of detailed aistontary* rules, and its little staff 
of functionaries, artisons, and traders;, It should be noted, 
however, that in certain pf>ttIons of India, e.g. in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Jtengal, and on the west coast of 
the Madras Presidency; the village as here described does not 
e-xist, the people living in smajj collections of houses or in 
separate homesteads, 

'I'he origin and characlenstic features of the ordinary Indian I>l(lercni 
viJIages have been carefully examined of late years by Mr. B. tf. 

BatJen-Powell, who divides them into two main clas^, viz.;— 

(1) The * severalty * or ryotwAri village, which is the prevtaent The lyoi- 
form outside Northern Indiik, Here the revenue is assessed on 1 **^ 
indiv'idual cultivators. Tltcre i.s no joint tesponsibiility among 

the villagefs, though some oF the noiKuUivated land-s may be 
set af^art few a common puqxjse such as gtozing, and waste 
land may be brought under the plough only with the permission 
of the revenue authonties and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary headman, known by 
on old vernacular name, such as or rvifift, who is 

responsible for htw and order and for the collection of the 
Gtivemment rev'enue. He repr^ent-s the primitive heud-ship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was originally settled. 

(2) The joini or landlord villuge,the type prevalent in the’nwjqim 
United Pnjvinces, the Punjab* and the Frontier Province. 

Here the revenue htis formerly n-ssessed on the village as a 
whole, its incidence being distributed by the body of superior 
proprieiora, and a cemin amount of colEcctive responsibility 
still SA a rule remains- The village site is owned by the 
proprietary body, who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 

' Qnoticd in ElphinstofLc'i Eoet ii, diap. i. 
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truderS) and othera. The wa^tc land is alloUed to ihe village, 
and if wimied for cidrivatton is partirioncd among the share- 
holders. The village govemiiictit vraji orieinallj,' bj? ih^paniM- 
yaP or group of heads of superior families. In later times one 
or mote hendmen liave been added to the organiiatton lo 
represent the village in its dealings with the EocaJ, authorities ; 
but the artificial character gf this appointment* as compared 
anth that which obtains in a ryotwari village* is eiiidcrKed by 
the title of Its holder, which is generally a vemaculat 

derivative from the English word ‘ number.* It is thLs type of 
village to which the well-known deJicription in Sir H- Maine's 
VU^gt CommunUits is alone appHaible, and here the co- 
proprietors are in general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants or labourers under thenii. I'heir 
position is, as a rule, due to descent, with the equal right? 
olTorded by the Hindu joint family systeniii (a) from an origina] 
superior proprietor who obtained that position by grant from a 
native ruler, or in later times as a revenue farmer or by pur¬ 
chase ; or from a body of men connected by tics of blood 
or association who originally colonized the village or super¬ 
imposed themselves on the earlier inhabitants. 

VilUge In whatever way the villiigc organization arose, it incorpomlcd 
officers aarl customury staff of functiocmrics, artisans^ and traders, all of 
Hrruits. be remembered, CJcercise their vocations as a 

matter of caste and heredity, and were originally remunemtctl 
by lands or fixed fees for their serv'ices to the community and 
to rnembcrs. 


’ Under both forms fof village] the people require the 
aid of certain functionaries, artisans, and traders. They 
need a village messenger and night-watch* os well as some 
one to guard the crops; if it is an irrigate village probably 
some one will be required to distribulc the w^ater, to stop 
this channel and open that, when, according to the village 
custom of sharing the water, the different parties have had 
their due share A potter will be requir^ to furnish the 
simple household utensils* or to make walerpots wbere the 
I'ersian wheel is used in wells. A sdler of bra.ss or copper pots 
will also be found in larger vallagcs. A cobbler will make the 
village shoes and the plough harness or gear. A carpenter will 
fashion the agricultural implements and help in the house¬ 
building. A money broker will be needed, and some one to 

' FAHikAfoi comet fraon pemtk^ * five*' tmt the bodj tO called is not 
limited to ihli number. Many autei. in towni «nd Tfiljifei have also ibdr 
own wbichi deal with bannesi* wUl, and [eligioDS raaUcn 

CommdD tc tlH cajjE. 
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sell toba^o, dr^s, flour, spkes, oil, and other necKsaries 
of life. Sometimeii: a ^ctng girl is attached to the tillage; 
ulw'njrs a barber, who is the agent for carrying marriage pro¬ 
posals, besides his function-'^ its barber and ajijo surgeon. 
Sometimes there ia an astrologer and e^en a tt-itchfinder 

A more important functionary is the accountant in 

Nonhem India, iarham in theSoytK, in the 

W cat). He keeps the village accounts, showing the ownconhip 
of holdings and the payments due to Government or to a land¬ 
lord, maintains the vilbge map, and is generally the scribe of the 
community. Lastly comes the fA^iuki^r or village watchman, 
whose functions in connexion with our police administration are 
described in chapter xii. The village officials were formerly 
remunerated by free holdings of land or by fees in kind. 

The Indian village still plays a large part in the rev*enite PudEStm ef 
administration; and the headman, the accountant, and the 
c/iauktdAr are practically Gox'em merit functionaries who areadmiiuj. 
being more and more remunerated by fixed salaries, as it has mi'SMior 
been found diffisrult to keep the lands attached to their offices 
from alienatiom The position of the village headman is most 
important in Madras, Bombay, and Burma. In the first Pro¬ 
vince, besides being responsible for the coHection of revenue 
and its remittance to the tUltik treasury, he oan as village 
magistrate try petty cases, and must maintain law and order in 
hia village, applying for assistance to higher authorities if 
necessary, and reporting to them the occurrence of crimes and 
the movcmcnE of criminal gangs, while as village ^lunsif be 
acts as a petty civil court. In llombay the police piitti and the 
revenue ^JieS are sometimes separate officials, but more com¬ 
monly the two posts are held by the some individual. 'Phe 
police supierv'Ises the village police, and is bound to keep 
the ^Magistrate of the District informed of all mattern connected 
with crime and police, and with the health and general conditiDn 
of the village- The iam&ardiin of Northern India are more 
exclusiv-ely revenue officials, hut they too are bound to give 
information of the occurrence of crime, 

^Vhile the Hindus had thus for many ages a system of village The 
self-government, neither they nor tlieir Muhammadan con- 
querors succeeded in evolving a local administration such as in 

that which grew up in Europe. Neither the custonmiy rule “i[«t 

InilLii. 

^ Roden-Powtl], Land Syjttim af Hritith vat. i, bb, i, ttip. 4. 

This loc*J Kongcalc dwa ant bewecct edri in Asum or 

ticnaa, uid in Iieni;a] proper It Is much kw developed thu In other parts 
of India. See Xrjvri m rkt CtHittn^ huiia (igor), 
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of the Indian village communities nor the rcgulation-s erf the 
industrial castes, which in some respects resemble our mediaevTiI 
trade guilds ever grew into a true municipal system ; and the 
accounts which have reached us of the method of town 
government in Hindu and Muhammadan times .show the 
authority vested not in a representative body of inlmbitants, 
but in the police officers, tax-gatherers, and other officials of the 
.sovereign. 

Megasthenes gives the following description of the adminis¬ 
tration of a large Hindu town in the third century before 
Christ:— 

‘Those who Imve charge of the city arc dirided into six 
txxlies of five each. The members of the first look after e\'cr>- 
thing relating to the indu-strial arts, 'Fhosc of the second 
attend to the entertainment of foreigners. To these they 
assign lodgings, and they keep watch over their modes of life 
by means of those persons whom they give to them for assis¬ 
tance. They escort them on the way when th^ leave the 
country, or in the event of their dying forward their property 
their relati>'cs. They take care of them when they are sick, 
and if the)'dicbui>' them. The third body consists of tltose who 
inrjuirc when and how birtlvs and deaths occur, with^the view 
not only of levying a tax, but also in order that births and 
deaths among both high and low may not escape the cognizance 
of Government. 'ITie fourth chew superintend trade and com¬ 
merce. Its members have charge of weights and measures, ^d 
sec that the products in their season arc sold by public notitt. 
No one is allowed to deal in more than one kind of rammodity 
unless he pays a double tax. The fifth class supervises manu 
factured articles which they sell by public notice. Wliat is new 
is sold separately from what is old, ami there is a fine for mixing 
the two together. The sixth and last class consists of those 
who collect the tenths of the prices of the articles xid.' 

These persons who had ‘charge of the city’ were probably 
servants of the king '; and in the code of .Manu it is said that 
every large town should have its superintendent, who should 
personally inspect the work of all officials, and obtain secret 
information about their behaviour. ‘ For the servants of the 
king, who are appointed to protect the people, generally become 
knaves who seize the property of others; let him protect his 
subjects against such meiv' 

In the Mughal empire each considerable town was governed 
by an officer, styled the rfffAi'J/, who was the supreme authority 
in all magisterial, police, and fiscal matters, and also exercised 

* Tbcir diviiioo into bodies of five teems to connect them also w itfa the 
famekiyai tj^tem. 
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many functions now classed os municipal. Detailed instruc¬ 
tions for his guidance are given in the Ain~i AldKin of Abul 
Kazl. The following passage throws an interesting light on the 
town life and administration of those times : — 

' The appropriate person for this office should be vigorou.s 
experience active, deliberate, patient, astute, and humane 
Through his watchfulness and night-patrolling the citizens 
should enjoy the repose of security, and the eril-disposed lie in 
the slough of non-existence. He should keep a ^stcr of 
houses and frequented roods, and engage the citizens in a 
pledge of reciprocal assistance, and hind them to a common 
participation of weal and woe. He should form a quarter by 
the union of a certain number of habitations, and name one of 
his intelligent subordinates for its superintendence, and receive 
a daily report under his seal of those w’ho enter or lea\‘e it and 
of whatever events therein occur. And he should upfioint as 
a spy one among the obscure residents with whom the other 
should have no acquaintance, and keeping their reports in 
writing employ a heedful scrutiny. He should establish 
a separate sam/ and cau.se unknown arrivab to alight therein, 
and by the aid of divers detectives take account of them. He 
should minutely observe the income and expenditure of the 
lurious classes of men, and by a refined address make his 
rigilancc reflect honour on his administration. Of escry guild 
of artificers he should name one as guildmaster, and another 
as broker, by whose intelligence the business of purchase and 
sale should be conducted. From these also he should require 
frequent reports. He should see to the ojien thoroughfares of 
the streets, and erect barriers at the entrances and secure free¬ 
dom from defilement. When night is a little advanced, he 
should prohibit people from enterii^ or leaiing the city. He 
should set the idle to some handicraft He should remove 
former grie\*ances and forbid any one from forcibly entering the 
house of another. He shall discover thieves and the goods 
they have stolen or be respomible for the loss. He should so 
direct that no one shall demand a tax or cess save on arms, 
elephants, horses, cattle, camels sheep, goa^ and merchandise. 
In every sufiaA a slight impost shall be les'ied at an appointed 
place. Old coins should be given in to be melted down or 
con.signcd to the treasury as bullion. He should suffer no 
alteration of \*alue in the gold and silver coin of the realm, and 
its diminution by wear in circulation he shall rccow to the 
amount of the deficiency. He should use his discretion in the 
reduction of prices and not allow purchases to be made outside 
the dty. 'Hie rich shall not take beyond what Is necessary for 
their consumption. He shall c-xamine the weights and make 
the Sfr not more or less than thirt)' dams. In the^u* [measure] 
hereinafter to be mentioned, he should permit neither decrca^ 
nor increase, and restrain the people from the making, the dis- 
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pensing, ihc buying or selling of wine, but refrain from invading 
the pri\’acy of domestic life. Of the property of a deceased or 
missing person who may have no heir, he shall take an inventory 
and keep it in hU care. He should reserve separate ferries and 
wells for men and women. He should appoint persons <rf res^t- 
ablc character to supply the public watercourses, and prohibit 
women from riding on horseback. He should direct tl^t no 
ox or buffalo, or horse, or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the 
restriction of personal liberty and the selling of slaves He 
should not suffer a woman to be burnt against her inclination, 
nor a criminal deserving of death to be impaled, nor wiy one to 
be circumcised under the age of twelve. .Above this limit of 
age, the permission may be accorded. Religious enthusiasts, 
calendars, and dishonest tradesmen he should exf>el or deter 
from their course of conduct; but he should be careful in this 
matter not to molest a ^-fearing recluse, or persecute bare¬ 
footed w’andering anchontes. He should allot separate quarters 
to butchers, hunters of aninruds, wa.shers of the dead, and 
sweepers, and restrain men from a.ssociating with such stony¬ 
hearted, gloomy-dispositioned creatures. He shall amputate the 
hand of any who is the pot-companion of an executioner, and 
the finger of such as converse with his family. He should 
locate the cemetery outside of, and to the west of, the city.' 
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Tlu MunicipalitUs of British India 

The system of munidjiol julministration as it now exists in 
British India is an exotic institution, and for the most part of 
comparatively recent introduction. It had a much earlier 
origin in the Presidency Ujwns than in the interior of the 
country. In 1687 James II conferred a signal favour on the 
East India Company by delegating to them the power of 
establishing by charter a corporation and mayor's court in 
Madras. The scheme was due to Sir Josia Child, the cele¬ 
brated Governor of the Company, who regarded it as the only 
solution of the difficult question of town ctmservancy. The 
new civil gov'cmmenl was constituted on the most approved 
English pattern, with a mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, who 
were empowered to levy taxes for the building of a guild-hall, 
a gar^, and a school-house; for ‘ such further onuments and 
edifices as shall be thought convenient for the honour, interest, 
ornaments, security, and defence’ of the corporation and in¬ 
habitants ; and for the payment of the salaries of the municipal 
officers, including a schoolmaster. 'Hie mav'or and aldermen 
were made a court of record, with power to try both ciril and 

' /lim-i’/lMarl, janett'a translatioo. toL U, pp. 41-3. 
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criminal caM». Xor were the ornamental features of municipal 
life forgotten. On solemn occasions the mayor was to have 
carried before him two * silver maces gilt, not exceedir^ three 
feet and a half in length ’; and the ma)-or and aldermen, robed 
in scarlet serge gowns, were to ride on horseback ‘ in the same 
order as is used by the I>ord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
having their horses decently furnished with saddles, bridles, and 
other trimmings.* Notwithstanding this pomp and circum¬ 
stance, the people strenuously resisted the imposition of 
anything in the tuiture of a direct tax. The town-hall, schools, 
and sewers which were to have been the first work of the new 
corporation could not be undertaken, and the mayor had to ask 
for permission to levy an octroi duty on certain articles of con¬ 
sumption that he might provide the necessary funds for cleaning 
the streets. In 1726 a mayor’s court, with aldermen but no 
burgesses, was established by royal charter in each of the three 
Presidency towns, mainly according to the practice already 
existing in Madras ; but these courts were intended to exercise 
judicial rather than administrative functions. The first statutory 
enforcement of municipal administration is contained in theChar- 
ter Act of 1793. This Act empowered the Governor-General to 
appoint ju.stices of the peace for the Presidency towns from 
among the Company’s servants and other British inhabitants. 
In addition to their judicial duties, the justices of the peace are 
expressly authorized to provide for scavenging, watching, and 
repairing the streets, the expenditure on which is to be defrayed 
by an assessment on houses and lands. Between 1840 and 
1S53 the municipal constitutions were widened, and the elective 
principle was introduced to a very limited extent; but in 1856 
a diiTcrent policy prevailed, and all municipal functions were 
concentrated in a body corporate consisting of three rK>miruted 
and salaried members. After the passing of the Councils .Act 
in 1861 the system of municipal government vi‘as remodelled 
by the local l^slatures; arvd from this point onwards the 
histoT)’ in each Presidency town is different, and leads through 
a scries of Acts to those ix)w in force, namely, the Bombay 
Act of 1888, the Calcutta Act of 1899, and the .Madras Act of 
1904. The Bombay Act has been amended in some particulars 
by later enactments. The system of election of representatives 
by the ratepayers was first established in Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras by Acts passed in the years 1872, 1876, and 1878 
respectively. 

Outside the Presideiuy towns there was practically no 
attempt at municipal legislation before 1842. In that year an 
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mtm’dp*- Act H-as passed, applicable only to Bengal, to enable ‘the 
titk«. Pint inhabitants of any place of public resort or rcsid^ce to nrakc 
■itetnpit. provision for purposes connected with public health and 

convenience.’ 'Fhis Act was far in advance of the times. 
Based upon the voluntary principle, it could take effect in no 
place except on the application of two-thirds of the house¬ 
holders, and as the taxation enforceable under it w-as of a 
direct character, the law nowhere met with popular accep^ce. 
It was only introduced into one low’n, and there the inhabitants, 
when called on to pay the tax, not only refused, but pros^ 
cuted the Collector for tresp^s when he attempted to levy it. 
'Phe next attempt at munkipd IqjLslation for country towns 
was made in 1850 by an .\ct which applied to the whole of British 
India- 'Phis Act was also permissive in its nature, but it was 
more workable than its predecessor and, unlike it, made pro¬ 
vision for taxation by indirect methods. It was largely used in 
the North-Western Provinces, and to a considerable extent in 
Bombay, while in Madras and Bengal it had practically no 
effect. In Bombay the success of the Act was due to the fact 
that the taxes collected under it found their prototy^ in those 
levied by the -Marathi (lovcmment under the designation of 
town duties and mohtarja. In Madras the object in view was 
to some extent, met by voluntary associations for sanity and 
other municipal purposes, and in Bengal by the expenditure on 
coaservancy of the balance of the taxation levied under the 
Town Police Act of 1856’. In 1861 the power of local legisla¬ 
tion was restored to Madras and Bombay, where it had been 
in abe>Tince since 1833, and established in Bengal; and shortly 
afterwards prominent attention was directed to the unhealthy 
condition of towns by the report of the Royal Army Sanitary 
Commission published in 1863- 'live need for more extensive 
municipal measures was recognized, and -Vets were passed for 
Bengal in 1864 and 1868, for Madras in 1865, for the Punjab 
in 1867, and for the North-Western Provinces in 1868. Phe .Vet 
of 1850, amended in some particulars, remained in force in 
Bombay, and the Punjab .\ct was extended to the Central 
Provinces and Oudh in the year in which it was passed. In 
all Provinces a large number of municipalities were formed; 
the process indeed went so far that localities which were really 
of a rural character were from time to time included in the 
system and had afterwards to be withdrawn from it, their needs 
being supplied in other ways. The Acts provided for the 

• Tbii tyviem it Mill in force in a number of null towns in ibe United 
Provinces. 
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appointment of commksioners to manage munidpal o/Tatrs and 
authorized the le%7 of various taxes, llie Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces, and Punjab Acts made the election of commissioners 
Ijcrmlssivc, but except in the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
they were in fact oil nominated. As u measure of local self- 
government these Acts did not proceed far, but they were of 
great sersice in improsnng the sanitary condition of the toatis. 

'I’he Resolution of I^rd Mayo’s (k)vemmcnt which intro- Extouioa 
duced, in 1870, tlte system of Provincial finance contained the 
following passageand^hc 

Manjuit of 

* Local interest, superx'ision, and care are necessary to success kipoo. 
in the management hS funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works, llie operation of this 
Resolution in its full meaning and inti^ty will afford opportu¬ 
nities for the development of self-government, for strengthening 
municipal institutions, and for the a.ssociation of Natives and 
Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in the administra¬ 
tion of affairs.’ 

'lo carry out this policy new Municipal Acts were passed for 
.Madras in 1871 ; for Bombay, Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces in 1873 ; and 
for Burma in 1874. 'Fhese Acts widened the .sphere of muni¬ 
cipal usefulness and extended the elective principle. Election 
w'os not, however, brought into practical operation in many 
places. In Madras it was tried in four, arul in Bengal in three 
towns; in the North-Western Provinces the experiment was 
made in & number of municipalities, Init with only a moderate 
degree of success ; and the Central Provinces was the only 
portion of India in which popular representation was gerterally 
;ind successfully introduced. Matters stood thus when, in 
1881-2, the Government of Lord Ripon issued orders which 
had the effect of greatly exteruling the principle of local self- 
government. ITvat statesman took a keen interest in the system 
as a means of political and (lopular education, and under his 
influence the inhabitants of both town and cxMintry were given 
a more real and important share in the management of local 
affairs than they had hitherto possessed. Acts were pa.ssed in 
1883-4 which greatly altered the constitution, powers, arvd 
functions of municipal bodies. A wide extension was now 
given to the elective system, and independence arvd responsi¬ 
bility were conferred on the committees of many towTw by 
permitting them to elect a private citizen as chairman in place of 
the executive oflker w*ho had hitherto filled the post. Arrmrrge- 
ments were also made, in connexion with the periodical revision 
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of ihc Provincial finances, to increase municipal resources and 
firuncial responsibility. A considerable portion of the municipal 
rescues had hitherto been dooted to the maintenance of the 
town police, over which the municipal authorities had no con¬ 
trol They were now in most Provinces rcliocd of this burden, 
on the understanding that they would incur an equivalent ex¬ 
penditure on education, medical relief, and local public works. 
At the same time some items of Pronndal revenue, suited to 
and capable of development under local management, were 
transferred from the Provincial account, with a proportionate 
ansount of Provincial expenditure, for local objects. ITte prin¬ 
ciples laid down by Lord Ripon’s Government govern the 
administration of municipalities to the present day. In some 
Provinces the .‘\cts of 1884, amended in certain respects, arc 
still in force, in others thc>' have been superseded by more 
recent enactments; but neither the amendments nor the new 
Acts have substantially altered the system. 'Fhc later Acts 
ha\*e, however, laid down more fully and precisely the powers 
and duties of municipal authorities, and the Bombay District 
Munidpalities Act of 1901 is a model of modem municipal 
methods adapted to the conditions of Irulian life. 

Nomber of Statistics relating to District municipalities are given in the 
first uble at the ciui of this chapter. ITie figures arc exclusive 
^ Burma, British BaluchistiLn, and Ajmer. These locali¬ 

ties are omitted, as they caruiot be included all through the 
table and would therefore dtiate comparison. The first year 
shown in the statement immediately precedes Lord Ripon’s 
reforms. In 1900-1 there were 742 District municipalities in 
British India, excluding the territories named above, and they 
contained nearly 14 million inhabitants. The average popula¬ 
tion of a municipal town was thus less than 19,000. Only 
19 towns have more than 100,000 inhabitants, and seven of 
these are large centres of lutive population in the United 
Provinces, such as Lucknow, Benares, and Cawnpore. The 
total number of municipalities does not show any marked in¬ 
crease in the last twenty years. New municipalities have been 
formed from time to time, but on the other hand there ha>e 
been rcmov*als from the list. It has already been stated that 
some places of a rural character were constituted mimidpalities, 
and the incon%*cnicnce of this became more apparent when 
a real system of local administration was introduced. 

Monkipcil The municipal government is vested in a body (xirpoiate 

cooitito- composed of municipal commissioners or, as they are called in 
Madras and Bombay, municipal councillors. This body is 
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variously sty'led the munidpal council or committee, or the 
municipality, and has the custody of the municipal furul and 
property. The latter comprises items such as public buildings, 
streets, sewers, drains, tanks, wells, other sources of water- 
supply, markets, and slaughter-houses. In the great majority 
of municipalities some of'the commissioners are elected, the 
remainder being appointed by name or office under the orders 
of the Local C^ovemment In roost Provinces the proportion 
of elected members is fixed by law, varying from one-half in 
Bombay to three-fourths in Madras and the United Provinces. 

I ower is usimlly reserved to the Local Government to declare 
that this provision of the law shall not ^ply to any particular 
municipalit)'. 'Fhc maximum proportion of salaried Govern¬ 
ment officers who may serve on the committee is also laid down 
in several Provinces, being one-fourth in Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal. The rules for election are framed by the Local 
^^'’cmments in accordance with the provisions of the Acts, 
and representation in the larger municipalities is in general by 
wards or classes of the community, or both. Voters must be 
male residents not below a specified age, and property or status 
qualifications are generally l^d down. 

The nuximum period of municipal office is three years in all 
cases. The chairman or president of the municipal corporation 
is sometimes ivominatcd under the orders of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. but more often elected by the commissioners from among 
themselves j and where there is a vice-chairman or vice-president 
he is similarly chosen, 'fhe principal sen-ant of the munici¬ 
pality is a paid secretary, whose functions correspond to those 
of a town clerk in England. 

It was the policy of Lord Ripon's Government to substitute Govem- 
outside control for iaside interfereivce in municipal affairs. This 
control is in general exercised through the Collector of the 
District and the Commissioner of the Division. The latter 
may inspect any municipal work or record, and, subject to 
Government confirmation of his orders, may restrain a munici¬ 
pality from performing any act which is unlawful, or is likely to 
cause injurv' or annoyance to the public or a breach of the 
peace. The Government may provide for the performance of 
any duty which the commissioners rveglect, and may suspend 
them in case of incompetence, default, or abuse of powers. 

Special control is exercised over finance and appointments. 

Thus in Bengal the budget estimate must be submitted to, 
and may be amended by, the Commissioner of the Division, 
and the sanction of Government is required to the creation 
VOL. IV. u 
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of appointments the i)ay of which is Rs. 200 a month or up^ 

Municipal functions arc classified under the heads of public 
safety, health, convenience, and instruction. Within these 
heads the duties are many and \-aricd. The BomUy Art of 
I go I gives a deuiled statement of the functions of m Indian 
municipality, discriminating between obligatory and discretional 
duties. The following arc included in the obligatory list: 
lighting ; watering and cleansing public streets and plac^; 
abatement of public nuisances ; protection against fire ; rcgula 
tion or abatement of offensive or dangerous trades and pracUc« : 
rcmo^-al of obstructions in public streets and places; securing 
or removing dangerous buildings ; recUmation of unhealthy 
localities ; disposal of the dead ; construction and maintenance 
of public streets, culverts, boundary marks, markets, slaughter¬ 
houses, Utrines, drains sewers draim^c and sewage works 
baths washing places drinking fountains, tanks wells dai^, 
and the like; water-supply J naming streets and numbering 
hocLses; public s-accination and the supply of animal lymph : 
public hospitals and disixmsaries ; primar)' education ; me^ures 
of precaution and relief during visitations of epidemic disease, 
and of relief during periods of famine or ^rcity. ITtis long 
list represents the work of a large and flourishing muniopality , 
In smaller places only a portion of the duti« would be fulfiUed. 
'Fhe discretionary objects of expenditure include new streets, 
public parks gardens libraries mascums halls offices rest- 
houses oori other public buildings ; education alxn’e the primary 
stage; roadside and other trees ; census ; rewards in connexion 
with vital statistics; survey; precautionary measures connected 
with dogs ; places for carryii^ on offensive trades ; sea^e 
arrangements for private premises ; sei^e (arms or factories ; 
public receptions ; ceremonies and exhibitions. Some account 
of municipal work in connexion wnth education, saniution, and 
medical relief is given in chapters xiii and xiv of thb volume. 

In order to enable them to carry out their functions. variou> 
powers are conferred on munidpol committees by muni¬ 
cipal Arts and the by-laws fram^ under them : for instance, 
the power to enter on premises and execute works which the 
owner or occupier Is bound but neglects to carry out. ^ 
spending duties are laid on the inhabitants and are enfwced 
by fines and other penalties. ITius in Bengal municipalities a 
fine not exceeding R.s- 50 may be imposed on any per^n who 
fiuls to remove filth from his premises, or to keep drams, &c., 
in proper order, or who obstructs roods, drains, or water-courses; 
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and continuous fines may be inflicted for disobedience to lawful 
munid|>al orders relating to the public health or safety. 

Statistics regarding the income and expenditure of District Mnaidpal 
municipiiliiies, outside Upper Burma, Baluchistan, and Ajmer, 
are given in the first table at the end of this chapter. The 
total income rose from about 1-3 crores in 18S0-1 to 2-6 crores 
in 1900-t. During the same period the average incidence of 
taxation rose from K. 0-13-9 to.Rs. 1-3-4 per head. The 
average is highest in Bombay <Rs. i-ii-i) and lowest in 
Be^I (Rs. 1-1-5) and Madras (R. 0-15-1). The highest 
incidence of all occurs in the hill stations, where a small 
population live under conditions which make municipal work 
specially expensive. In Simla the incidence amounts to as 
much as Rs. 12-11-3. In many important centres of {x>pulation 
it averages between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3, while in a large number 
of small municipalities it is less than 8 annas. Leaving aside 
‘ extraordinary and debt ’ receipts, about tw'o-thirds of the 
•'Aggregate munidpol income is derived from taxation, and the 
remainder from munidpol property and powers other than 
taxation, contributions from Provincial revenues, and miscel* 
laneous sources. The Provincial contriburions amounted in 
1900-1 to about 3 lakhs for general, 3^ lakhs for educational, 
and I lakh for medical purposes. 'Ihe prindpol heads of 
taxation are octroi; taxes on houses and lands, aninuds and 
vehicles, and professions and trades; tolls on roads and ferries ; 
and water, lighting, and conservancy rates. 

Octroi is levied only in the Punjab, the United Provinces, OoroL 
the Central Provinces, and Bombay. In these Provinces it is 
the principal source of taxation, and in the Punjab it yields 
more than 90 per cent, of the total municipal taxes. It is 
a form of impost which is not without objection, as its manage¬ 
ment is expensive, and unless kept within narrow limits and 
carefully watched it is apt to degenerate into a transit duty and 
thus inflict injur)’ on trade. It is, however, familiar through 
long usage to the inhabitants of the North and West of India, 
and could not be abolished without the imposition of direct 
taxes, which would be much less popular. Town duties were 
a common incident of native administration, and everything 
that passed into or through the city had to pay the charngi 
or ' handful’ It was not until many years had elapsed, and 
repeated orders had been issued, that the impost lost the 
injurious quahties of a transit duty. Nowadays careful pre¬ 
cautions are taken to limit the tax to articles actually consumed 
in the town, 'llie list of dutiable articles contxurvs only stajde 
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commoditScs of Vocal amsumptioo, and goods in lraii.sit are 
allowed to pass through the town in bond, or arrangemente are 
t^rescribed for the refund, on e^it, of duties levied on entmnoc. 
Articles of food form the most important subject of octroi 
taxation ; other sources are fuel, nicies for washing and 
lighting, building materials, drugs, gums and spicas, toba^. 
cloth, and meuls. Subject to special wcepiions, commodities 
upon which the state claims the full taxable t^pacity, such ^ 
salt, opium, excisable articles and mineral olU, may not be 
taxed for municipal imipose *; and other articles liable to 
custonu duty must not in general be taxed locally at a higher 
rate than 3| per cent, For articlKi not subject to 

sea^stoms duty the maximum octroi rate is generally about 
tier cent, va/trnfM, but necessaries of life must in all coaea be 
ta-xed moderately. In Cawnporc the ordinary octroi h replaced 
by a terminal tax. which i-s a low charge on imports and export^ 
and is largely oolJecled along with railway freight. 

Tk on A tax on houses and lands is the principal source of muni- 
cipal ^e^’e^ue in Madras, Bengal. Burma, and Assam. In 1900-1 
this j^'dded in Madras nearly lialf the total ta.vation receipts. It 
is assessed in that Province by the chairman at a rate which is 
fixed, by the council, at not more than 3 ^ per cent, on the 
gross annual rental. In Bengal the ho^ tax, in conjunction 
with a tax on pertons occupying holdings within the murii- 
duality according to their cltcumstaftcesand property, yielded in 
1900-1 more than a third of the total taxation rectlpta. The 
last-mentioned impost |>artakes of the nature both of a property 
and a profession tax. It dates from the earliest daj-s of h>wn 
improvement in Bengal, and Is still found convenient m smMI 
municipalities. Both forms of ta.xation may be levied in the 
fame municipality, but not in the same ward. The rate on 
persons mu.st not exceed R?, 3 ^ in respect of the occupation of 
any holding, nor the tax on hou.ses || per cent, on the annual 
value of the holding as determined by' the commissionera, 
Pi*faflic;n MadrO-s and the United Frovinces are the only Province m 
^ which the profesaion tax forms an important item of munictpl 
Ttvenue, although the tax is levied in most parts of India. In 
igoc^i it yielded nearly two lakh-s in Madras and nearly 
lakhs in the United Provinces. In Madras the lax on “^arts, 
professiorw. trades and railings, and on o^fhees and appoint¬ 
ments' i-s in effect a rough income tax, varying in amount ftoni 
Rs, 100 On incomes of not Icfis than Rs. i.ooo to R, on 
incomes of not les-s than Rs, while in other Provinces it is 
of the nature of a fixed licence tax. There are well-recognized 
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objectioi^^ lo A locat tas of this nature which trciiches on ihe 
scope of the Impenol income taXt but it is aJlowed to stand 
ownng to the difhculty in replacing a source of taatau’on so 
which the people have become accustomed by many ycars^ 
usage. The aiiKMini of the Madras tax has^ however, from 
time to time been diminished, and a considerable reduction 
resulted in from an amendment of the schedule to the 

Act under which it is le\'^ied. 

'lolls on roads and ferries yielded about 10 laths in 1900-1^ Oitwr 
iwo-fifths of which belonged to .Madras. They form an im- 
portant item of revenue also m Assam. More than half the 
conseni'ancy receipts arc collected in Bengal^ where a latrine 
tax is one of the common forms of Lixation. U’ater-rate b 
levied in the large towns which have been furnished with water* 
works. It is assessed on the annual value of holdings at 
a mjuiimum rate of S per cent, in Madras and 7^ |)er cent- in 
Bcn^l and the United Provinces. Other Items of revenue 
are proceeds of municipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts (other than the rate), cducotioinal and medical fees, 
receipts fmm markets and slaughter-houses (a very important 
item in Burma), and interest on investments. 

^funidpal expenditure Increased, like the revenue, from Mimidpal 
i’3 crorcs in r 38 o-t to 3^ crores in igoo-i:. I’hc objects 
on which it is incurred are indicaEcd by the list of munh 
cipai functions and duties given above (p. 390)*. The cost of 
general administration and collection averages somewhat over 
10 per Cent- of the total expenditure and varies little from 
Province to Province. Under public safety the main items are 
police, lighting, and protection against Bre- 'the total under 
these three heads amounted in 1900—1 to about lakhs. 

The ejtpenditure an police has greatly diminished in accordance 
with the change of system made by Lord Ripon^s Guvemment. 

In 1900-1 there remained less than is lakhs under this head, 
of which 11 lakhs was incurred in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab, where the new {jolicy has not been completely 
corned out'. ITie expenditure on lighting has more than 
doubled during the post twenty yeofs. The streets are, in 
general, lit by oil lamps, hut a few important municipoilties are 
provided for in a more nnodem fashion. 'I'he expenditure on 
protection against Are is small. Mihere thatched roofs are 
common the danger of fire during the hot season is great; but 
poor muniiripalities cannot alTord to spend money on establish- 

I'he rclk/ of iht UditH I^twince* mnaicipditie freia UU* wwi 
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ment and apparatus for fire extinction, and in a small 
th€ inhabitants havt to do the best thej- can mth earthen iiots 
of water handed from the nearest wdl llte expenditure on 
drainage and water-supply rose between i 83 o-i and tyoo-i 
from about to a9 lakhs, work represented by tins 

large increase in expenditure is described in chapter xiv, and 
forms one of the most important incidents in the historj^ of 
Indian municipal mstltuticms. Ex|)enditure on hospitals and 
vaccination increased during the same period from 7^ to 32J 
lakhs. Its rise has been steady ever since the rwrganiiation of 
municipal finance under Lord Ripon^s administration- llie 
expenditure on public initnictlon rose frond 4I lakhs in rSSo-i 
to ifi lakhs in I&8&-7* and 2^ lakhs in 1900-1. Jhs first 
great rise wa.s due to the assumption liy municijxdities of a 
larger share in educational work when they were relies'ftd of 
the police charges- The expenditure on public works has not 
shown much variationi and amounted to about 29 lakhs m 


1900-1, 

The total charge for interest rose between the years ilJSo-y 
and i9M-t from 1^ to to lakhs. This i.-i duo mainly to the 
increase of loan transactions for w'aier^pply and drainage 
|>rojects too large to be defrayed from ordinary revenues. An 
Act was passed in 1371, and amended in 1679, to enable 
municipalities and other local bodies to borrow either from 
Government or in the open ntarket on the security of their 
funds. Municipalities have in general been unable to obtain 
money in the market on reasonable terms, and their borrowings 
have been almost entirely from Government- Up to 1876 
loans were granted freely, l^ater, financial difficulties prevented 
the Government from lending to municipalities except in wry 
rare cases, and as they were unable to borrow in the market 
large projects of impforemeni could not be carried out. In 
1889 these restrictions w'cre removed, and municipalities 
immediately besEon to borrow for drainage and water-works. 
Under the ammgetnents now in force Jxcal Governments liave 
a lean account with the Imperial Tnea.'iury on which they paj 
interest at the rate of 34 P*'' cent. From the balance of this 
account they advance municipal and other loans at a rale 
cif mterest which may not be leas than 4 |jer cent. The period 
of ftpayment may not exceed twenty years except under verj’ 
spiecial circumstances, and may in no case exceed thirty. About 
7 lakh,s were advanced in 1900-1, and at the end of that year 
the total amount outstanding wa-s nearly two croiea. In 1897 
an Act was passed enabling locxil authorities to borrow money 
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to niecl cmctgciit outlays cjiused hy fjiinitne or epidemic di$easc, 
und H has been used to obtiiin money for expenditure connected 
with piai^e. 

in several Pto^-fnees the Ijdcal Government la empowered to Emtiju 
extend any section tsf the Municipal Act to stnall towns which 
it is not expedient to form into regular munidpoJttie^, and to 
impose tiisaiion in such towns, and appoint managing com¬ 
mittees. 

Reverting to the i*nesidency towns, it has to be noted that Pcwcni 
the administration of Calcutta under its hrunicipaE Acts of 1S76 
and tSSS was not n'cty succe^fut I'he government was vested rmjdeQcr 
in a nominated chairman and seventy-five commissioners, fifty nivnicipi* 
of whom w'ere elected by twenty-five ward constituencies and 
ih-c remainder appointed by Government or nominated by the 
Chamber of Commerce and other bodies specially interested in 
the prosperity of the city The conimissioners interfered too 
much with the extrerutinej and although some targe schemes for 
the improvement of the city were carried through^ parts of it 
were allowed to remain in a very' insanitary condition and 
munict|io.t business was neglected in se;\‘eral other directions. 

These dangers were brought prominently to niotice when plague 
first threatened the city. Special effort was then made to 
improve sanitation, and it was determined, in order to seciare 
better administration in the futurej. to aJlei:' the numictpal con¬ 
stitution. Under the new constitution, established by Act til 
of 1899 (Bejrgal), the number of commissioners was reduced 
to fifty, of w'hom twenty-five are elected (one by each ward) and 
twenty-five arc appointed as follows: fifteen by the Local 
Go%'cmment, four each hy the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and the Calcutta Trades .-Vssociation, and two by the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Port. At the lumie rime a general committee of 
twelve of the commissioners w'as created to assist in the ordinary 
work ofadministratton, the general govemment renialning veiited 
in the corporation, I ’our members of live geueral committee are 
appointed by the ward commissjoners, four by the nominated 
commissioners, and four hy the IjjcuI Gov eminent. More inde¬ 
pendent authority was also vested in the choinnan, who is 
appointed by the Goverrunent, subject to removal by a two-thirds 
vote of the cotnmlsstonei^ and is assisted by u deputy and a vice- 
chairman. 'fhe Act invests him with general executive powers, 
specifically impose.^ on him a number of important duties, and 
confers on him the control of the municipal establiishments. 

‘ Between iSti^ uid 1876 tbc fOTcrainif body conthted of tbe jaKliiei ef 
Ibe pwe, wjtb a Mlujed clMinssa. 
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The municipal corporation of Bombay, which formed the 
model for the new Otlcutta constitudoHr emd which dates in Its 
maini features from consists of seventy-two councillors, of 

whom thirty-nis arc elected by wards, sixteen by the justices of 
the peace, two by the Fellows of the Univenitly, and two by the 
Bombay Chamber of Cornmetcc- The remair^in^ sLvtcen are 
appointed by the Government^ The jjeneral municipal govern¬ 
ment is vested in this corporation, artd the ordinary business is 
transacted by a standing committee of twelve councillors, eight 
appninted by the corporaiion and four by dve Government. 
The president of the corporation is elected annually by the 
councillors, but is not, like the chairman of the Calcutta cor¬ 
poration, an executive officer. ITie chief executive authority in 
Bombay is vested in a separate afficerj. styled the Municipal 
Commissioner He is appointed by the Governmeni, but can 
be removed by a vote of forty-five of the councillors. His 
powers and duties are similar to those conferred on the Calcutta 
chairman in his executive capacity, 'I'he Bombay constitution 
has worked w'ell, and the citizens have shown both public spirit 
Lind ability in the conduct of the administration- 

'Die munid^ttil affairs of Madias, as now regulated by 
Madras Act Ill of 1904, are administered by & cCrponiiiart 
consisting of a president arid ihirty-six commissionera- Of 
these twenty are elected by the racepayers, three each by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Association, two by such 
other associations, bodies, or classes as the Government may 
direct, the remaining eight being noihimited by the Govem- 
menL The executive authority is vsted in the president, who 
is appointed by the Government but can be remained by a vote 
of twenty-eight commissioners. A standing committee consisting 
of the president and eight commissioners elected by the cor¬ 
poration, of whom four must be directly representative of the 
ratepayers, is mainly ooncemed with financial and building 
questions and can entertain appeals from the president's orders 
in cettain nvatters. 

In all these munisupalittes some degree of finjincial and 
executive control is reserved to the Government. The work of 
the Presidency corporations, especially in Calcutta and Bombay, 
is, of course, on a much larger scale than that of an up-country 
municipality. Each city has considerable establishments for 
the purposes of general ailministrotion, the collection of the 
revenue, conservancy', the nmintenance of water, drainage, and 
sewage wofk-s, and the many other functions that must be ful¬ 
filled by the governing body of an impomnt city For details 
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regarding the administnition the reader is referred to 

chapter niv. 

The city of Calcutta has a population (excluding the suburbs, St»(liUcfc 
which are under sepanite muntcipal Rdministraidon) of about 
809,000, and its ordinary mcome amounted m 1903-4 to 
60J lakhs. Nearly 54 lakh-S was dertvod from taxation, out of 
which more than 46 lakhs w-as the proceed^ of a consolidated 
rate on lands and buildings lesied for geneial purposes and for 
watersupply, sewnge, and lighting. Tanes are also Iwed cm 
animals and vehicles, and on professions and trades, 'fhe 
average incidence of nuation in 1:903-4 was Rs. 6-10-9 
head of population. Lxirge work^ are mrried out with funds 
borrowed in the ojicn market or from Government, and the debt 
ou [standing at the end of 1903-3 amounted to about craras. 

'I'he population of flombay is 776,000. 'Ihe ordinary income 
is considerably larger than in Oilcutta, amoimting in 1902-3 to 
nearly 8 j lakhs, of which nearly 71 lakhs was derived from toita- 
tfon. The rate on buildings and lands yielded about 50 lakhs, 
and octroi duties (which do not e-tist in Calcutta) about 1 j lakhs, 

^iTie debt outstanding at the end of the year was about 5 ciores. 

Madras i.s a smaller town and it-s trade is much less Important. 

The pnpulation is about 509,000, and its ordinary Income in 
1902 -3 was about j 5 lakhs. 

In concluding this brief account of the admutettratton of the Scivnaei 
Presidency towns it is necessary to say a few' words rvgarding J®r the 
the schemes which are no.w in pirogress for opjcning out and 
improving the corigested areas of Calcutta and Bombay. I’he Culciina 
matter Is further tdV'Jinced in the latter city* A large pro- 
portion of the pKXircr inhabitants of Bombay live in chitwh Of 
tenement houses. 'ITiese tenements, which nuiy run to seven 
stories, consist of a congeries of corridors and rooms sheltering 
a-i many as from 500 to 1,000 persons. 'I’hey arc often built 
iu narrow and dirty tones without pktoper light or ventilation. 

Under the scheme for the improvement of the city, ntauiy seven 
miles of new fiineets are to Iw run through the most crow'ded 
quarters, and Large sums arc to be spienton neclairning building 
sites along the shore and on the erection of more sanitary 
dwellings for the poorer classes of the population. 'Fhe esti¬ 
mated cacct of the whole plan is 5 crones. Its execution has 
been entrusted to a Board of Trustees created urider a sprcciol 
Act pia-ssed in 189S. 'I'o defray a portion of the cosq vacant 
Government and municiiial lands have been made over to the 
trustees, and the balance will be met by increased collections 
from municipal assessments on the improved property, and by 
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an annUAi conlribulion rroiu muTiiciliJ rundfi not exceeding! 
3 per cent. on. the mteable value of lund^ and buildini^s. In 
QUcutut, the northern wards of the city arc gteatly ovum towded, 
and masonry buildings and (collections of mud huts.) are 
all huddled toi^ther without sufficient meiinii of ventilation. 
A comprehensive scheme has recently been prepared for the 
Ofiening out and improvement of the congested portions of 
the city. 

The municipality of Ranjjoon. is administered under the 
general Burma Municipal Act (HI of iSgiS). lire adminis¬ 
tration is vested in twenty-five oomtiiissioners^ sixteen of whom are 
elected by members of the European, Chinese, Hindu, Muham¬ 
madan, and Burmese isommunlticfi, and three by commercial 
bodies. The remaining sis (including the president) art 
appointed by the Government. The population amounts tn 
nearly 2191,000, and the ordinary revenue in 1902-3 aas nearly 
35 lakhs, 'lire receipts are steadily increasing from year to year. 


Tht Local Haardi of British /tidia 

The development of local institutions in rural areas began 
later, and lias been i^slower, than the growth of munieipol 
govemmctiL In Madras and Etombay semi-voluntary funds for 
local iiViprovements were the first germ of modem local self- 
government. This system of voluntary^ association did not 
extend to Bengal and the United ProvinCtSit but consultative 
committees assisted the District officers in the management of 
funds devoted to Irjcal schooH roads, and dispensaries. The 
earliest legislation for raising rates to be devoted to locui 
objects was applied to Sind in the year 1865, replacing it 
system of local ce^es inherited from the administration of the 
Mini, This Act authorired the imposition of a small cess on 
land and a tax on bouses: it ^uresujiposed the existence of local 
mcocutive committees, but made no provSHion of a constitutional 
changer wilb regard to them. In the following year an Act 
w'as passed to authorize the levy of a local rate in the Mtidru-s 
Presidency, hut the ratepayers took no part in the administra¬ 
tion of the proceeds. Bombay followed suit, in 1869, with a law 
to regulate and extend the operations hitherto conduclcrl by the 
local committees. It was the avowed intentioni of this measure 
to accustom tbe people to lake part in the adminbtration of 
their affairs, and the proceeds of the ces-H were to be administered 
by commiiicea nominated by the Government and under the 
tutelage of tht Collector. Tlie year 1871 saw a w*ide develop¬ 
ment of legislation for local purposes, partly due to growing 
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iTiCJedii and partly the restiU of the firbacicia! deccntrj^JliiatJon 
scheme of Lord Oovemmeni. In that year Acts were 

passed for MAdnL% Etcngal^ the present United Provinces of 
Agra and {>udh, and the Punjab, while Bombay and Sind 
remained satisfied ftdth the existing law. '(Tie new Madras 
Act divided the country into local fund circles, and constitUEed 
for their administruiion consultative boards natninated by the 
flovemnient and under the presidency of the Collector. I'he 
Bengal Road Cess .Act of rSyi provided for the le\y of a rate 
on real property for the Emprovement of cornmunications;, and 
established local bodies who might be either nominated Oo- 
elected by the nitepayers. 'Ibe new scheme of Prwtncia! 
nnance made it essential for the Governments of the UnitctI 
Provinces and the Punjab to supplement their resources by 
local taxadonjand the AcLs passctl fijr those Provinces authorized 
the levy of a rate on land and tlic constitution of local coni' 
mittees ti-j administer the fund». In both ca.ses the mernbeni 
of the committees w-cre nominated- The work of the ncu' 
committees in Northern India was not very satisfactory- They 
met with reluctance and took little interest in their duties, and 
the administration remained practically with the Histrict 
officers. Matters rested much on this footing until the whole 
system lA'as reor^uiized in accordance with the policy of Lord 
Ripon’s Govemment+ Under the orders of 18S1-2 the existing 
local committees were to be rqjlaced by a network of board.s 
extending all ovtrr the coiintiy+ UTie lowest administrative 
unit Was to be small enough to -secure local knowledge and 
interest on the part of each member of the lx)ard. and the 
various minor boards of the District were to be under the 
control of a general 1 fistxict board, or to send delegates to a 
District council for the settlement of measures common to all. 
The non-official element was to preponderate, and the elective 
principle waj. to be recognized as in the cose of municipalities. 
At the same time the reiourcert and financial respQn.sih]lity of 
the board.s w'cre to be Increased liy the transfer to them of 
certain items of Provincial revenue with a proportiorud share 
of Provincial cxpcndittire. It was, however, recognized that 
conditions w'ere not sufficiently advanced or uniform to permit 
of one general system being imposed in alt Provinces, and 
a large discretion wits left to I^ocol Governments as to the 
manner and time for giving effect to the instmetiorLs. Of thii 
dLscretinn they av^led themselves fully, and the systems intro¬ 
duced by the Acts of iSfl^-5 {most of which are still in force) 
vary greatly in dilTerent parts of. India- 
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of locaJ boards, most nearly resemble the pattern set in the 
onginal. orders. ThroiighouL the greater part of the Province 
important villages or groups of villages are organii&ed as 
'unioris,' each controlled hy a Iwdy to H-bich the time- 
honoured imme of pnmhay^i has Ijocn applied^ 'ITiese uniorts 
levy a light tax on houses, mainly for sanitary purposes. NcKt 
in degree come the tMuk boards, which form the agency for 
local works in the administrative sections into which the 
Districts oie divided'. Finally, thete k a IHsirtct bccird with 
general control over the local adminTj>tration oif the District. 
In Bombay there are only two classes of l^oards, for Districts 
and iMuhas respectively. A peculiarity of the Bombay system 
is that it recognises the local ruunicipalittes os being entitled to 
a Voice in the board elections. In Bengal, the Punjab, and the 
North-western Frontier Province the law requires a District 
board to be established in each District, but leaves the estab¬ 
lishment of subordinate local hoards to the discretion of the 
Local Government. They have been established in thirty-four 
Districts in Bengal, in devtn in the Punjab, and in one in the 
Frontier Province, The Bengal Act authorizes the eitablish- 
mem of village unions, but this provision has not been largely 
used. The United Provinces Act dirocted the establishment 
of l>i 5 trict and subdisirict boards, 'fhe latter were, however, 
bf little use, and even the iXstrict boards of the United 
Provinces have shown little initiative, and gladly delegated 
most of their functions trj the official members. By (United 
Provinces) Act III of 1906, the whole sy.-ttem was remodelled, 
iiubdistrict boards were abolished, and the District bioards 
received a much larger measure of administrative and fitiiwicial 
independence. 'I’he system tn the Central Provinces bears 
most resemblance to that which prevails in ^lodris. Villages 
are aggregated into circles and circles into groups; for each 
group a local board is established, and for each District a 
District council having authority over local boards. In Assam 
local rates are levied under a Regulation of 1879, and local 
boards arc administered under a system introduced by CKecutlve 
order in District boards have not yet been introduced, 

and independent boards ore established in each subdivision. 
The local administration has derived much assistance from the 
tea-plan lets, who are greatly interested in the maintenance of 

' The nunc |» not attOf^brr foTtmutf, for tbnc bosirdi nn cwtlltated 
□ol for udiTidiul tdhiAi, hat firT DiitiiCE ^tabdiriadona which gtauntlf 
conBvt of more thui oik rJ/u^. 
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adequate means pf communicatfon. A projxjsal to inlniduce 
a Local Bcjords Kegulation in Assam is at present under tKe 
consideration of the Cku'cmment. No locai board-s have as 
yet been ffntrcd in Burma. 

1 he d^i^^rse to which the electiv'c principle has been intro- Popnlaf 
dticed varies greatly m diifereni parts of Indio, Jn Madras 
ihc Taxnl CIovemiTient is empowered to sanction the election 
of a portion of the members of District, tJ/uA, and ‘union* 
boards in any locality. As yet the representative principle has 
only been applied to i Jistrict boards, the elected members of 
which must be chosen from among the members of the 
boards, who are themselves nominated. Nearly one-lmlf the 
members of the Dsutrici houids are thus elected^ In Bombay 
at least one-half of the members of both fJ/aAn and District 
boards must he elected, and some of the District board 
members arc chosen by the /ij/Nin boards from among their 
own number In the Bengal Districts throughout which jrtib- 
District boards have been oonstituied, these boards are entitled 
to elect not less than half the members of the DL^tn'cl board. 
Two-thirds of the members of each sub-district board are 
elected in the more adv^anced Districts, in others oH the 
members are nominated- At least threo-fourtbs of the mem¬ 
bers of the District boards in the United Provinces must be 
elected, except in a few' backward tracts. 

The various Acts usually leave it to the di-^crcUon of the 
Ix>cal Government to decide whether the cltairman of the 
District board shall be elected or nontinated. In no Province 
lias it hitherto been found advisable to permit election, and the 
office is still in general held by the Collector. In the United 
Provinces, how'ever, election, subject to the veto of the Local 
Government, has been ptescfib^ bj- recent legislation. As 
regards the subordinate boards law and practice V3rj‘, In 
Madras and Bombay the chairman may be elected or nominatctl, 
but in practice is always nominated. In Bengal the right to 
elect a ctiairman is vested in the subdivisional board On. the 
whole, the principle of representation is much le.ss developed 
in rural than in municipal areas. ^Vhe^e the ratepayers have 
a voice in the appointment of the members of the boards, the 
franchise is in general granted to male residents above a certain 
3 ge and with specific qualifications either of property or status. 

The usual terra of office on a board is three years. 

The primary duty of the local board-S is the maintenance Kanctlotn 
and improvement of the means of local communicationr Their 
obligations do not, in general, e.'ctend to the main lines of 
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but in some they have taken over th&ve aljjO, 

and tmvc even gone so far as to promote light railways. Other 
important functions are the maintenance of hospitals and 
dispensaries; the provision of drainage and waicr-supply; 
general sanitation; vaccination; education^ especially in its 
elementary stages; the charge of pounds and femes; the 
construction and maiiuenance of mjuketSi rest-houses, and 
other public works; and the relief of the population in times 
of famine. 

The relations of the District and sub-district lioard^ vary 
in diiferent Provinces ; but, speaking generally, the latter are 
the subordinate agenLs of the formert entrusted with certain 
branches of local expenditure for which they receive allotments, 
'i’hey stand to the District boards, on a small Bcale, in much 
the same position as the Local Dovemmunls occupy towards 
the Government of India. 

Kcoeipts. Statistics comparing income and eiApcnditurc in the years 
I (the (iTBi for which conudete figures are arailablc) and 

egoo^-t are given in the second table at the end of this chapter. 
The total income increased from about j.j to about 5-2 crores, 
and the average incidence of laxaiion per head by 3 pies. Pro* 
vindal rates yield nearly 60 per cent- of the inconre; and the 
other main items arc contributions from Proviricial rcvcnuest 
recetpLH from pounds and ferries, and fees and other psiymenls 
connected with cducacioTUd and medical institutions. Road 
tolls are levied only in Madras. 

'ITie income from Provincial rates constiits mainly of the 
land cesfi already described In the preceding chapter. It varies 
with the amount of the land revenue, on which the land cess 
forms a pen entage fixed in accordance with taw by the laical 
Government; imd, on the whole, the ^iourccs of income open 
to local boards are much narrower and less elastic than in the 
cawr of nmnicipalitiea. Madras has the largest aggregate an. 
come (more than gS lakhs in igoo-^iX and next to the United 
Provinces iE.s percentage of increase is the largesL Until J396 
the District boards in the United I’^rovinccs had no separate 
funds their functions were In general confined to the 
udminutmtion of the allotted to them nnnually by the 

laxal Gov'cmmcnt. Under a sy.sicm introduced in 1S97--3, 
separate funds were cHtBbli$hi.-d amd District boards were al¬ 
lowed TO carry fonrward their balances- I'he reform was incom¬ 
plete, because centHbudons, vaiy-ing in amount fioin year to 
year, were levied from the richer board!! in order to provide for 
the administration of the poorer Districts; but in 190^ the 
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contributions were retinqiiisihedT and sirmngemeuts were made 
to secure to the variouii boards .1 tihiI hnoncia] independence- 
In Uenyid the Iriitrict hoards have been much hampered by 
the niLrrowiijeiiii of their resources^ and in lyoo the 
(lovemment took steps to improve their hnancbl position by 
allotting to them a portion of that part of the ccss on land 
which is there leried for public works. In Uombay and the 
L'entml Provinces the linances of the kKSd boards have been 
greatly crippled by famine, and in the former Province by 
plague also. 'Phe local funds have been assisted since igog by 
a grant from Imperial funds approximately equal to one^fourth 
t>f their income from cftises on landT and it is proposed to make 
similar contrihutiems annually. 

I'hc total ex|Krnd{iure rose between iSftg-^o and 
froni about to more than 3 crorcs, nearly one-third of Nvhich 
was incurred in ^ladms. "I’he rise has lieen substaniia] in 
most Provinces, but in Ikimbay and the Central Provinces 
there has been a decline since 1896-7+ due to fkrm'nc and 
pUgue- Ncjiriy half the total expenditure is under [he httad of 
public ttvjrks \ and deducting the cost of cstablishmcnL, toolsi 
arid plantn lix'thsixths of ibe public works g^utlay is spent on 
roods, bridges, and other objects connected with communications- 
In Bengal there are 41,000 mile& of road under the charge of 
the local boards. Roadside avenues of trees are a great comfort 
to the traveller under the heat of an Indian sun, and they are 
everywhere rcgardetl as an object of local expendituier Out 
of :>7,000 miles of 1 district board rDuds in Madnisi+ 16,000 
are sheltered in this manner. Next to roads the chief Item 
under the head of public works is buildings, which include 
oI!kcs, schools, dispensaries, staging bungaluw.s, and the like. 
'Hie UHwt impHirtant officer of the District board is, in Madras 
and Bengal, the District Engineer, who superintends local 
public wvaks and is aided by a subordinate -Stidf of overseers, 
i'kc.; elsuwfficre the more important works paid for and ctm- 
trolled by the District boards are generally carried out through 
the agency of the Public AWirks Department. Expenditure on 
hospitals, sanitation, and vaccination increased from a little over 
32 to about 36 Lakhs, and on public instruction front 51 to 
nearly 65 lakhs. These subjects are dealt wnth in other chap¬ 
ters rjf this volume. Among the minor items of local expendi¬ 
ture, veterimiiy charges are of considerable importance. In 
Bengal, the Punjab, and the United Prox-inces local cattle- 
shows are held with the object of improving the breed, 
veterinary assistants ore employed in u number of Districts and 
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special attention in |^d to the treatment of cattle di-seaNC^ tn 
times of famine the relief of the distressed Is in the fim in¬ 
stance, the duty of the local authorities. In 1399-1500 local 
boards in Bombay spent about 3 lalths^ and in the Punjab 
nearly a lakhs^ in fulhlment of this obligittion. 

The working of the tillage unions in Madras, some of which 
are qualifying for development into municipalities, deserves 
special notice. Between [SS9-90 and 1902-3, the number of 
unions increased from 148 to 379, and their income from 3J to 
nearly 7 lakhs, jn the former year less than half, and in the 
latter more than three-quarters, of this income was derived from 
house tax levied within the unioin. In 1902-3 the average 
assessment per house taxied was 13 annas and 5 pies. The 
duties of the unions Ore primarily connected with the health of 
the community and ftre described in chapter xiv. In Bengal 
the village union system was introduced experimentally in 
1895-6, and the number of unions amounted in 1902-3 to 57, 
'Fheir average income wtis only Ks, 403, and with such narrow' 
means their work must necessarily be on a s-ery small scale. 
In Bombay and the Centml Provinces the place of the village 
Unions is to some extent taken by local committees appointed 
under the Village Sanitation Acts in force in those Provinces. 

Port TrmU 

One form of local self-govcmmcnt which may be briefly 
mentioned here is the existence of Port and Harbour Trusts in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Rangoon, Chittagong, 
and Adert These bodies, which administer the ports in ques¬ 
tion and are charged with the proi ision of suitable dock^coom- 
modation and other necessary services to shipping, are all 
under chairmen appointed by Government; but a large propor¬ 
tion of their members represent the commercial communities 
interested in the port, who are, except in Aden, elected by 
Chambers of Commerce or similar bodies. In Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay, and Kar 3 .chi the municipality is also represented^ The 
revenues which the Port 'Prusts administer are mainly derived 
from dues on shipping and goods, and from fees for services 
rendered. 'I’he Trusts are empow'ened to raise funds by loan 
to meet capital eiicpenditure; and in Calcutta and Bombay 4-7 
and 5^6 crorcs respectively had been so obtained, and were 
still outstanding, up to the end of r902-3, the greater part 
having been advanced by Government. The current revenue 
of these two great Trusts is about 77 lakhs in the case of C^al- 
cuita (r 903-4) and about 60 lakhs in the case of Bombay 
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(igoa-j). Among the most impottant works carried our by 
Port Trusts in recent years may be mentioned the opening of 
the iCidderpore docks in Calcutta (189a), the Mere wether dry 
dock in Sombay and a dry dock in Kjirachi (iQoi). 

■^e construction of a new dock in Bombay, to suit the increased 
suse of modem steamships, has recently been begum 
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TABLE I. Statistics of District Municipm-ities * 


{Incomt and expenditure figures in thousands ef rupees) 
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CHAPTER X 

PUBLIC WORKS ORCANIZATtON 

lnHiGAnoN, Railwflyjtt and Road!; have already been dealt 
wjth under their economtc aspect in %''o], JIL The present 
chapter is mainly concerned viih the agency by which these 
and other undertakinys falling mthtn the sphere of the Indian 
Public Work’S Department are carried out and -supervised. 

Public Works in India fall naiumlly into three classes* Build- TitfMiBMH 
ings and Roods, Irri^tion, and Railways. Alilitary,as distinct 
from Civil, buildings make a fourth class, when separately Wor^ 
administered ns they are now. The organisation of the three Tlieit«rlr 
main branches originated separately and at different times. A 
Military Board in each of the three Presidencies was the fust Baildi^ 
recognized authority for works of the first class, which in those 
days were all of a military character, comprising barracks and 
other buildings for troops, and the few military roads that had 
been oonimenocd prior to 1S50. ‘Phe history of the Military 
Hoards is buried in ySg ponderous Comes of manuscript records, 
extending front the year tyjj to i»58, which are stored in the 
record-room at Calcutta. Of the Bengal Board the Marquis of 
Dolhousie, when Governor-GeneroJ, recorded that its constitu¬ 
tion was faulty, its duties for too onerous, and its work badly 
done in consequence. Tlic idea of dissociating the Public 
^V■ork-S bu-siness from the Board of the Bengal Presidency, 
which eventually led to the extinction of alt three Military 
Boards, was probably aided by the success that attended the 
experiment of creating u deportment for Public VV^orks in the 
newly acquired Province of the Punjab, 'niis whs in 1849, and 
the first Chief Engineer of the new dcpMrtment was lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier, afterwords Ijord Napier of Magdila. In the 
following year a Commission appointed by order of the Court 
of rrinectors reported conclusively against the system of the 
Military Board in Bengal, and suggested that each Local 
dovemment should control its own Public Works, ctvili and 
military, under certain limitations, with the aid of a Chief 
Engineer and a staff of Superintending, Executive, and Assistant 
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Enginetrsi ITiis systciw was finit adopted for the I ft" 

flldency, and was subsequently introduced (hlo Madnw and 
Hotiibay with modificaticniii of detail* These amm^enieiits were 
completed in 1S54, the s 5 i;thyearori-ond Dalhousk's Govemor- 
Gcnemlship, 

Impdioo. Imjsfltlon works, the second of the three ckssesp had been 
carried out^ under British rule, many years l>ifore these occnr- 
rences^ W'ork on the systems known as the Eastern and 
Western Jumna OmaK which owed their fir^t betpnningif to 
neglected canals constructed by Ftroi 'i'ughlak and the Mugtial 
emperora, appears to have been commenced between iSij and 
i8ia. The thmges Canal had been oommenced in 1S41 under 
Sir Proby Caudey; the Biri r>oab Canal also had been com¬ 
menced by Colonel Dyus. I» Madras tlie srsat anicut (dam) 
across the river Godlvart had been designed and constructed 
by Sir Arthur Cotton and his successors* VVTien the new 
Public Works Department was formed in the Punjab in 1^49^ 
and tn the Unit^ Provinces five years later, an Irrigation 
bninch, under a Director of Canala, was already m enistcncc in 
both cases; and to this day the Irrigation and Buildings^ i 5 ;c.* 
branches arc more distinct m these Provinces than elsewhere. 

Railw»yi* Railutiy construction had begun with a contract, in 1849, 
with the East Indian Railway Company, for an experimental 
line to cost not more than one million sterling. This line ^vas 
to be so selected a$ to form, if so desiredj a portion of tli*^ 
futttre trunk line to the United Provinces, In the spring of 
the Government of India laid before the Court of 
Directors a programme of railwajTi for the Indian empire. A 
system of trunk lines was recommended^ connecting the 
interior of each Presidency with its principal port, and the 
several Presidencies with each other. The lines proposed 
were: (i)from Calcutta to Lahore; {a) from Agra .or some 
similar point to Bombay^ or ahemaiively a line from Bombay 
by the Narbadd valley, to meet, at some point, the line from 
Calcutta to Lahore; (3) from Bombay to Madras; (4) from 
Madras to the Malabar coast. This general plan vsn accepted 
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by the Court of Directors, and by the beginning of ifl5& some 
progress hud been made in constructing most of the lines. 

Thus towards the end of Lord Dalhousie's Govenior- 
Generulahip one branch of the present Public VV otks De¬ 
partment,, that which was then concerned with both civil and 
mibtary Buildings and Roads, had been set on fool throughout 
the three l^residenciea, and an Irngalion branch was m 
existence in the Punjab and the United I Vovinces* A Rmli^Tiy 
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bfflnch had hardiy been formed as yet; but the Government of tratiMi* 
India had entered into arrangements with ccmpajiies for the 
construction of certain trunk lines, some of which had been r?Uk * 
partially completed, while others had been begun or surveyed; 
and there was a Consulting Engineer at headquarters to assist 
and advise in dealing with these matters- In 1854 a Secretary needne 
to the Government of India for the Department of Public 
Works was appointed, the first Incumbent of the post being 
Liememani^bnel W. E. Baker of the Bengal Engineers, 

The Secretary' is shown in the lists of the day as 'vested with 
the powers of the late Military Board/ The control er^ercised 
by the new central office over civi] and military and irr^tion 
works was probably less at this time than it became at a later 
date, owing to the Organization being incomplete* The first 
effort towards a general control over the operations of the 
Provincial Governments seems to have taken effect in a call for 
annual budget estimates and progress reports of works. The 
first series of the latter was for the year 1854, and the attempt 
of Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Yule of the Bengal Engineers, 
then Under Secretary, to reduce these from chaos to order 
forms one of the early Selections from the Records of the De¬ 
partment. 'I'he total expenditure hy the Government on works 
and repairs of all kinds for that year wa.>! s^fy lakhs. Of thb 
nearly a crore was on communications of all kinds, including 
navigable canals ; over 54 lakhs was on irrigation; 56J lakhs 
on military' works; ^ lakhs On land for railways and their 
control. In addition 59 lakhs had been spent by the East 
Irtdian, and over 9 lakhs by the Madrasi, Railway Company. 

Thus the total outlay on public works of aj) kinds by Govern¬ 
ment, and by companies with capital guaranteed by Govem- 
inent, was dose upon three millions sterling at the current rate 
of e.xchange^ In the year 1849-50, or only four years before^ 
the outlay, it is believed, did not exceed do lakhs. 

The staff of engineers wns at this time drawn from many 
sources. The Engineer corps of the three Ibcsidencies sup¬ 
plied the nucleus, and a few more came from the Company's 
Artillery'; some were recruited from the line regiments of the 
Company’s service, and a few officers of Royal regiments in 
India were employed with permission of the British Govern¬ 
ment. JUstly, a considerable number of civilians had been 
engaged in England and in India, and steps had been token 
to increase the supply from both sources* The Thomason 
College at Roorkec, which will be referred to later out, was 
beginning to supply engineers and subordinates jn fair numbers, 
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and a class for training officers of the Hritish and Indian amiies 
had been opened there. In the year rSfij, the first for which 
there is a reliable record, the strength of Public Works en¬ 
gineers in the Bengal Presidency was about 340j of whom 
rather more than boo were Engineer and Artillery officers, 
about 80 were from Hfittsh or Indian regiments, and the 
rest were civilians. There were also about 370 permanent 
and 40 lempomiy^ subordinates on the Engineering establish¬ 
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ment. 

The origin and early development of an organization for the 
construction and maintenance of Public Works having been 
thus traced, the vtirious steps may be described by which the 
nT gnniga tirin of the prcsenl day has been evolved. The pro¬ 
cess that has been going on for the last fifty years, and still 
continues, may be summarized aj? dccentralmition of control 
over details accomponied by consolidation of control over 
essentials. The details are such matters as the selection and 
execution of individual works, whether parts of a large project 
or not, and the creation and filling of the less important 
appointments. The essentials are concerned with the distribu¬ 
tion of the avaiiable grants as a whole; the control over the 
organisation and p^y of the more important establishments, 
subordinate as well as superior; the power to sanction large 
projects, and to make and alter the rules which govern the 
organization of the Department and its various establishments. 
In a sense the Local riovcmmenis, and the Supreme Govern' 
ment itself, eaerctse far more extensive control, each in its own 
sphere, than they did fifty' years ago. On the other Imnd, their 
powers are in some respects more restricted because they have 
been defined by fixed rules. They can now sanction only such 
new permanent appointments as do not esmry a salaEy in excess 
of Rs. a month, and the exercise of patronage is limited to 
prescribed sources of supply and classes of employes. The 
powL-r to sanction works and projects although considerable, 
is also strictly limited. Thus the Government of India can 
sanction estimates for Imperial works up to 10 Lakhs, and I.ocal 
Governments exercise the same power in regard to frovincial 
works ; but for all works costing more than this, whether 
Imperial or Provincial, the sanction of the Secretary of State Is 
required. In the case of * productive ' pul?lic work.s constructed 
from borrowed capital, or any work subnidiary thereto, no ex¬ 
penditure may be incurred by Local Governments without the 
previous sanction of the Govumment of India. Ijisily, the 
control over the eserclse of their powers by both Local and 
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Supwmc Govurnmcnts is absolytely f^Heciive, which was not 
the case in carher tiines. 

IVe have seen how the supreme control o%'er civil and mill- Dtvticfi- 
tary Buildings and Communications^ Irrigation, and Railways 
was centredin 1354, in a Secretariat on which the authority dlTiimn 
of the late Military Boards devolved. As time went cm, this 
central authority was split up^ first into three> and later into four, 
branches. This separation began during the pedcxl 1363-6^ at 
the commencement of which a Royal Engineer oIJicer had been 
placed on sjiiecial duty in connexion with the accommodation Seznr 
of troops, and a little later a.pfx>inted Inspector^eneral of 
AliUtaty Worts, li-olding chaige of the mtHlory works husinc^ts 
of the Sccrctariui when not oit lotin A few years later {1372) 
this policy' wjis extended, by placing the military works at all the 
chief stations of the Bengal Presidency directly under the control 
of this officer, acting Under the im mediate orders of the Supreme 
Govemmentf with a separate system of circles oTsupciinlendence 
and executive divisions, 'fhe Provincial form of adminisUation 
hod, ui fact, been found unsuitable for these works ; the military 
buildings were not properly [r]ainta.incd, and failures in con¬ 
struction had occurred. In j 366 , in order to meet the accumu¬ 
lating business, the Secretariat staff had to be stFcngthened and 
three branches formedt each with on Under or Assistant Secre¬ 
tary in charge — the Militaiy Works branch,, the Civil ^Vorks 
branch including Irrigation+ and Railways, A year later (1867), 
owing to the impetus given to the spread of Irrigation and the 
intention to dc^'clop such works from loans, an Inspcctor- 
Ccflcr^ of Irrigation was appointed, bolding a corresponding 
pasition to that of the Military Works ofHccr, already mentioned*, 
fn 1870 tire de^'elopment of Railway w'ork led to the appoint¬ 
ment of a Deputy-Secretary for each of the three branches above 
ruferred to- At the same time the Public tV'orks Accounts 
department was recognized as a branch of the Secretariat, 
the Acoounlant-Gcneial becoming a fourth [Jeputy-Secretary', 

The prtrccss, begun during the period i 36 j- 72 , of separating C&mpteie 
military from civil works tnadc rapid progress in the emuing ten 
years; and In i&8a this separation was emphasised by the Woria. 
whole of the business in connexion w'ith the Bengal army being 
liondcd over to the Military Department, together with the \VMfciT>f- 
Mllltary Works branch of the Public Works Sccielariatr The panment. 

' Tlie fnactioAft of t!|iu officer were in ttaw of rise 

SccictuT to thf! GoTcmmcnl of India In the TirigadoD iivd B(uldb|^ ud 
Koiid< bnuvd} of tN FbhUc VVoAll DcFartment,. bm iio laipccttR-Gouetnl 
mi agiiq appouiUd In 190^. 
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rules and syslcw of the Public Works I icpartmcrit were, how- 
e\er, stilt maintained in regard to the organipation of the 
establishments and the e^tecution and accounts of wfork, 
and the stalT stilt consisted of civil as well as military 
engineers^ In iBgo the same system was extended to the 
> Madras and Bombay Presidencies, to Burma, and to certain 
military stations where the Public ^Vorks J>cpartn5ent had 
hitherto remained the sole: agency for works of at! kindtp. In 
carrying out the separation, the principle applied, so far as 
possible, was that when one of the tw'o agencies sufficed for the 
wo-rlcs in any localily, the two should not exist side by side. 
Thus in some places, such as Baluchistin, where military needs 
prepondetated, the Military ^Vorks department undertook both 
civil and military works, while in certain stations the Public 
Works, 05 the prepanderating Department, continued to supcr^ 
vise the military works as before. The extension of the 
.Military Works system to the w^hole of India was connected 
with the abolition of the separate army organization for the three 
l^rcsidcncicSj and the subordination of the whole army system 
to one Commander-in-Chief and to the Military I>epQrtment of 
the Government of India, which was completed in iSg;. The 
Military iS'orks department, which had since 1S70 been 
gradually and itscrtateingly militarized as re^rards its constitution, 
wa.^ in 1^9^ placed on a wholly military basis and became part 
and parcel of the army organization. The status arid pay of the 
officers, who were now all Royal Engineers, were oonverted 
from a departmental to a purely military footing, and the name 
was changed to the Militaty Works Service. The Director' 
General was placed on the staff of the army ^ a Clhief Engineer 
was appointed for each of the great Military Commands; Com¬ 
manding Royal Engineers were allotted to each district within 
the Command, and Garrison Engineers to each important work 
or group of works within a military district. 

Thu-S the Public Works Department, which, as the successor 
of the Military Board, wo-s in its inception mainly military, has 
become a purely civil organization, tlealing with only n few 
military cantonments in outlying localities too small to constitute 
a military unit. At the aame time a military org^tnimiion con¬ 
trols almost all militar)^ buildings, such as fortifications and 
baurack-'t, throughout the country, and some frontier roads. In 
Baluchistan, as already mentioned, and in the lately constituted 
North-West Frontier Province, where also military works pre¬ 
ponderate over civil, the Military M’orks Service manages like¬ 
wise civil works and is for this purpose under the Local 
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Govemmeit, This TOnversrai of the Pu blic Works I )epanment 
iJito a ciytl or^ni^tion had a marked effect on the ^itrength and 
distribution of Royal Engineers employed in India. The 
Royal Engineers formerly allotted forGlial and military worlwin 
peace time have been reduced to 3ooj the normal distribution 
of strength between the mihtary and civil Organiiations* which 
twenty years ago was y o and jSo respectively, has become 150 
and 70 j and R. E. officers still attached to the Public Works 
Dqjartment are emplo>-ed mainly on railways, which now furnish 
the most useful civil experience for the scienti^c corps of the 
army. 

I’he problem of deccntmlisingiailuTty control, vihich from the Dnsnunl- 
commencement had rested in some form or other with the J^ublic of 
WorLs Secretariat, continued to occupy^ the Supreme Go%Trn- 
merit for twenty years after the creation of a iieparate Railway 
branch in the SKretariat in The first step taken was 

the institution of several local Consulting Engineers, each 
responsible for the fiUpe^v^s^on of companie$^ lines in the area 
under his control. Rut, as the pressure of business increased, 
it became evident that the control of details hitherto e.vercised 
by the fjovemment of India must be delegated to some external 
authority, either to the several Provincial Governments, or to 
a Railway Board, or to an officeT like the Director-General of 
Post Offices, exercising very full power and standing in the place 
of a L^al Governmentr 'Fhe railways are, with one qw two 
CTfCepiions, Imperial assets and liabilities, and several of them 
run through more than one Province. Their alignment j the 
general principles regulating maximum, minimum, and com* 
peting rates and fares ‘ and the collection and compilation of 
-statistics, arc matters of policy which have hitherto been best 
dealt with by the Supreme Government, just as, in Great 
Britain, the Board of Trade deals with .similar matters con¬ 
cerning railways in a-htch the Government is not fiuancially 
interested. It is clear therefore that, in endeavouring to divest 
itself of unnH 3 cessaj 7 details connected with the contim] of lail- 
ways, the Supreme Government ^4145 precluded at the outset 
from having general recourse to the lhx>vincial Govemnjcnts, 
which had hitherto afforded a ready means of assistance when 
meamres of relief from the efiects of excessive cenixalization 
were in question. Nevertheless the Madras and Bombay 
Governments, which have always enjoyed a somewhat greater 
measure of independence than those of the more recently con* 
stiluted Provinces, w'ere allowed to have local Consulting 
Engineers who were also Secretaries to the Provincial Govern- 
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rrients; and the same principle has been adopted in the case 
ttf Burma, which, h from im position a ^separate railiTity entity. 
Elsewhere the Consulting Engineers, who are now three in 
number, stationed at Calcutta. Lucknow, and ChitUgong, were, 
and still are, directly under the Govemtuent of India. 

The early attempts to obtain further decentralisation lj«tween 
iSyi and 1886 took the fonn of endeavouring to constitute 
a single officer, outside the Secretariat, who should exercise the 
same powers in railway matters as l^ooil Covemmenta exer¬ 
cise in regard to other branches of administration. Accordingly, 
in 1S74, a Diiector of State Raitwaj^s was appointed, the I>eputy* 
Secretary for Railways being retained as Irefore, and the con¬ 
trol o^-er guaranteed lines through the Consulting Engineers 
being still exercised, directly by Goiemmcnh A few years 
later the single Directorate was split up into three controlling 
separate areas or groupSf and, in addition, a Director of Stores 
was appointed, 'I'he objections of the Secretary of State, and 
the financial stringency of 1879^, cotnpcElcd the Goi’emment to 
abandon this arrangement and to appoint 3 single Director- 
General of Railways, exercUirig certain powers over both state 
and companies' lines, but included in the Secretariat organization 
as Deputy-Secretary for Railways. This organization lasted, 
under slightly different forms, from 1879 to 1897, J'ractically 
during the whole of this period the nulway business was carried 
on in the Secretariat, the separate authonty of the Director' 
General being merged in his functions as I}e|)uly-Secretary. 

In 1896 it was decided to modify the constitution of the 
Public Works Secretariat Although the changes were required 
mainly by the grf>wth of railway bu-siness, it was still held dtisEr- 
able that this Secretariat should remain the instrument for the 
central control over railways by the Government 'I'he single 
Secretaryship’, which had existed since 1S54, was ubolLhed, 
and the J>cputy-Sea‘euuy for Irrigation and Civil Works and 
the Deputy-Secretiiry who was also iJirecior-GenenJ of 
Railways became independent Secretaries, each for his own 
branch of work. 'I’he Coruiiiliing Engineer with the Gcivem- 
ntent of India became an administrative officer under the title 
qf iKrector of Railway Construction, while another officer was 
appointed Director of Railway Traffic, both these officers also 

^ Ah iddUioiixl nwnibcT for PntiliG Work* wxJ wIcIhI la ihc tiovcniajr' 
Gertcrol't C^uiucil Eq 1874; btit riain iStto tlul ipedal oppci-uitineUt 
ia tbcTincej th? Dcputmcct uiniiDittcred by {We bf the btiJliury 

membm. who wu, u a rule, ideeted fniD thf IndJui Civil SenipF do 
groDiidt of fcaent mdmliilnnuiw experiencE. 
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uiefcising SecreUtriat functions as Ilepmji-Secretaries to the 
Kailh'ay SecretAty* These changes were accompanied by the 
delegation of certain powers to Managers and Eiigineers-in- 
Chief in the case of slate lines ; and to Consulting Engineers (or 
to Such Local Governments as supcnise these ^cers in die 
case of lines worked by companies^ 

Although some relief was given by these reforms, the great Crtution 
expansion in the railway s^’stem, and the consequent necessity 
for providing more etficient njachiner)' for the rapid disposal of 
business, led to chouiges of greater importance Uian any which 
have been made since the first establishment of a Ihrbllc Works 
Secretariat. It was held that there should |>c a body of 
practical business men cntru.’ited with full authority to manage 
the railways of India on commercial principles, freed from all 
non-essential restrfetiom or needlessly ineliistic rules. In 1905 
the Railway branch of the Secretariat was abolished and its 
place taken by a Railway Board, consisting of a chairman and 
two members. While the Government of India reserves to 
itself the final decision in regard to the preparation of the 
railway programme and the larger quesdon of railway policy 
and finance which oflecl all lines, administrativt* dudes have 
been generally delegated to the Board. The Board is directly 
under the new iJupaitmcnt of Commerce and Industry, while 
the Public V^'orks Department, which now' deils only with 
iirigadon and civil works, has been tiansfeired to the charge of 
the member for Revenue and Agriculture. 

The 'J'clegraph department was at one time under the control Control 
of the Home, and later of the Foreign, liep^mcnl. It was jj 

transferred to the Public ^V^orlts I>eparlment in 1870; and on depart. 
the division of that Department into two branches dealing w'ith 
railwaji-s, and with irrigation and civil works, the Telegraph 
department was placed under the Utter bnuich. In 1905 the 
control was transferred to the new Department of Commerce 
and Industry. 

As regards Buildii^s, Roods, and Irrigation, the dclcgarioii 
of powers to I^rovincial Governments lias been very complete, ij^iipixiod. 
Each Local Government has its own Engineeringstalf, the head Kiuictioa» 
of which acts as its Public Works Secretory * and is responsible 
for the up-keep and construction of its irrigation works, its nwiiti «w5 

* Madras, Bontbty, iiid Banna. 

* In Madraj,, fiooilKiy, Ben^T, and tbc United Prt)rina» ibcre air two 

Chief tLoginerrA lad SfcrtUiriH—one for Irrigtltioa and ttw oUm for 
Bwildtog* Bad Roadi, wbllc In the PBn^b, irhcre the dcreloprafo E of Iiri- 
fjadoD tu be™ speciAlly marked, tbav ore now two Chief Eo{[iiiccii 

and SflcreUrie* for ihli hnneh and coe for Building and Roadi. 
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locflj public buildings^ and the mads under Its control, I’he funC’ 

bottles. tions of the Government of India as regards these a-orks are 

limited to smctiOTi of important projects, review of progress in 
the various Ptovinccs, from which it recei^TSS annual adminis¬ 
tration reports, and occasional local inspection of large works 
or schemes by the Public Works Member or Secretary, 

A farther meiisure of dcocntmliKation has been the transfer 
of ordinary roads and minor buildings to District and munici{>al 
boards or to the departments occupying the buildings. The 
extent and manner nf this transfer to loail authorities varies. 
In Bengal and Madras almost every District has its own 
engineer and subordinate staff, paid from and controlled by 
the District board and quite distinct from the Provincial Public 
^Vorks est,iblishmcnt. In other Provinces* such as Bombayt 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and BurmOt although the 
l>ower of selecting the local works to be executed and, to some 
extent, the financial control over the local grants rest with the 
District boards, the supervision and execution of w^orks ts 
almost wholly in the hands of the Public Works i Jejartmenl. 
As a rule, even in those Provirvees w^here the transfer of control 
has been least, small establishments are kept np for the 
execution of minor works and repairs independently of the 
Department. In the United Provinces this modicum of 
decentralization has not token place, or rather the de^iortmental 
system has been allowed to absorb a local organization which 
once came into existence. In Hctigal and Madras the I>istTict 
board engineers may be cither supplied by loon from the Public 
Worka I>epartment or engaged independently, 'I'he Supreme 
Gmumment has, within the last twenty ycaro, done much to 
encourage the extension of local control over the les important 
communications and buildings ; and at the time the local 
.‘telf-government scheme of iSSa was issued, it contemplated 
handing over to the local boardo, under a sort of hnartcial 
contract, the care of the less important Govemrnem buildings. 
The chief objection which has hitherto prevented the realizaiicm 
of this project is the economy secured by keeping works under 
the single control of the Government engineer; and the 
Finance Committee of iSSS* acting on this principle, promoted 
the unification of Public VVotks esiablishmenTS at the expense 
of local control in the United Provinces. The process of 
decentralization will bec:ome more marked as the District 
boards acquire more influence and greater competence for their 
work, and the Government staff becomes more absorbed in 
irrigation works; and the departmental systeiOj so far as build- 
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inpand coiDmunjcatbiis are cancurned, mil gradually tonLnn:!. 

It 1 ms already nearly disappetrexi from the largt^r townsj in 
which rnuntcii^uil establish nienis supply its place^ and from the 
great Port 'J’rusts, which have assumed charge of docks^ 

Imrbours, and m some eases IlghEhouses, formerly in charge of 
the J>£partment, and which now maintain complete and efficient 
establishments of their own. As regards irrigation loo^ the 
control of minor works such as the less important tanks has, in 
Madras, where these are very numerous, been transferred to 
the Revenue J.Xepartinent ^ 

Besides building^E and roads there, are other miscelbneoas Co«t md 
works, Such as drainage and water-works of town^, harbours, iro“wori(*. 
docks, and lighthouses, which were originally within the scope 
of departmental opeiations. Hut as they have now, for the 
most part^ been taken over by municipal and District boards 
and Port Trusts, they need not be further referred to. There 
are, however, two class&i of miscetbneous ^horks, Connected 
with coal and iron production and river embankments, which 
may be briedy mentioned. 

The coahniioes worked directly by Government are the 
U^arora collier)"*, in the Central Provinces, under the control of 
the loail Public Works Department, and the Dandot and 
Khost collieries (the former in the Punjab, and the latter in 
Baluchistan), workciJ by the North-Western Railway. 1 ’hc 
output of the first was 115,000 to 150,000 tons annually* and the 
profit 10 to 15 per cent, on capital. The other two are small 
concerns, with an annual output of about 70,000 and 20,000 
tons respectively* They supply coal at mixlerate rates to the 
railway and are maintained for tliat purpose. 

The Govemment hoj^froni time to time since 1^50* engaged 
In irn’estigations in Bengal, the Central Provinces, Kumaun* 
and elsewhere* with the object of manufacturing iron in Indb- 
The Only worlt% however, W'hieh have been urtxited up to the 
present are at UarOkar, in, hlinbham Distnet, within the 
Bengal coabfield. These were originally started by the Bengal 
Iron Company, but were acquired by Government in i 38 o and 
worked directly under a manager. In 1890 the property was 
leased to the Bar^kar Iron Works Company, which undertook 
to produce at least 15*000 tons of pig iron annually. Since 
then various modifications in the contract have been made t 

^ Before the Public Works Dc^iartmcnt wu oq^iuiiiA] ia (he 
Frorinoes, the Midnu Revewie BmoI bad the mpetTltfon of ill irrigmtioo 
Works b thst Bmidcncy* 

* The Uarori CvElieij was dwd b 1906, the‘cuol having htCfl cahntttted. 
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and the Companyi having dcddtid to enlarge its operattona by 
the nunufacture of steel, undctioolcj in 1903, to manLifla,cture 
annually 10,000 tons of Steel rails and bars, the Government sgTtX'' 
ing to pay, for ten years, an annual subsidy of j per cent. 
00 the capital cost of plant suflicient to produce that amount, 
subject to a maximum of £1,500 and a reductloti in favour 
of Government of Hs, 3 on the price of each ton of material 
purchased. It vius considered that the whole of this produce 
would be used by state and companies' railways. 

The most important system of river embankments is that 
maintained by the Bengal Irrigation branch in Orissa and in the 
districts watered by the great rivers Gandak^ Son, and Hoqghly, 
Some of these are the property of Government; others are 
maintained by Govemment for the owners at the cost of the 
latter. The maintenance of .some is regulated by statu Ce, and 
they date from a time long anterior to the existence of the 
Public Works Department, The length of embankment thus 
kept up by the Bengal Government is s.ioo rniles. and tlie 
area protected nearly nine uiiHlou acres, llio annual charges 
are about 4 lakhs. River enrbankments are also maintained 
to a considerable e?itent in Madras, Burma, and the Punjab. 

In all the larger Provinces, namely, Madras, Ho>iil>ay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, there are, and 
have been for considerable periods, separate Chief Engineers 
for {a) Irngation and Hutttlirigs and Roads, while the 
Burma stafT will be similarly constituted at no distant <late. 
This division of functions extend.^ also to the District staff in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab^ while in other Provinces 
the same staff is, as a rule, responsible for both Irrigation and 
Buildings and Roads, so far as the latter are under the control 
of the Public Works I>cpaitment. Each Province is divided 
into Public V^'orks ‘^divisions,’ which comprise single civil 
Districts^ or portions or groups of Districts, as the case may be. 
As a rule, the Buildings and Roads divisions in the United 
I'tori nces and the Fu njab cover the largest areas. The scpoiate 
canal divisions in these Provinces ore, however, much smaller, 
inasmuch os they need careful and individual attention. Each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer, who is immedi¬ 
ately re3pon.nble for the up-kcep and improvement of all works 
within his charge, and whose functions are often of a very 
varied description. He may be called upon to build a jail or 
a post office, to repair a bridge, to regulate the supply of water 
from a canal, or to consEruct fresh dams and weirs. Hts 
functions are specially onerous in times of ftocKl, when bridges 
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are broken^ banks breached, and the head works of canals 
threatened or damaged. And when drought is faliowed by 
famine, the e-teciilion of important relief works falls within his 
province. At all times he is responsible for the preparation 
of estimates for repairs and construction, and for the execution 
of contracts for supply of labour and itiotcrial. 

Executive £ngii]eer>i have under them Asss.stant Engineers 
who are in training for higher functions, and a subordinate 
staff, the principal members of which are styled Subordinate 
Engineers, Supervisor, and 0 %‘crsccra These assistants may 
be either in subordinate control of n portion of the division or 
in charge of particular worts. 

Five or SEX diwsionN are groufied into a * Circle' in charge 
of a Supenntending Engineer. .Vll important estimates are 
IMsscd on to him for scrutiny, and the inspection of the works 
and projects in his Circle is his primary duty. 

The Chief, Superintending, Executive, and Assistant Engi- Tiie 
ncCTS form the permanent Engineer establishment, or superior 
staff of the Deiiartment, for Buildings and Roads, Irrigation, “fJSi- 
iind Railways. In igaj they numbered about 760, of whom 3 tuitne<it, 
about 60 were Royal Engineers. Of the rest, 420 were Civil 
Engineers recruited in Europe, mainly from the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Ctxiper^s Hill, while «3o were recruited 
in India, chiefly from the Indian En^neering Colleges, and of 
this number nearly 100 were * ProvincialEngineers appointed 
under oertain. special conditions which w-tll be referred to later 
on. With the great expansion of public works of all descriptions 
which has taken place in recent years, the present staff has 
been found irrader|uate, and it Ui now proposed to raise the 
number of permanent Engineers gradually to goo. There 
are also about too temporary and non-pensionable Engineers, 
employed chiefly on irrigadon works in the Punjab and on 
railways. 

During the early days of the Public Works Department the The 
Engineer establishment was reeniitcd m a haphazard and 
miscellaneous way. In iSyg atnjut two-fifths of its strength 
Was made up of Royal Engineers, while the rest consisted, in 
proportions roughly equal, of men recruited in India, largely 
through the Indian Engineering Colleges, and of engineers 
procured in England under covenant, who were popularly 
known as * Stanley cngincere,' from Lord Stanley (afterwards 
Earl of Derby), Secretary of State when this arrangement was 
initiated. With the diminution of the number of Royal 
Engineers available for civil works, necesfiiated by the develop- 
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merit tif a .sepaiate Military W'trrkfi briuKht and the Increasing 
magnitude of deijortmental operatioTis, it became nccesaaiy to 
place the rccrjicmient of chiL engineers on a mere permanent 
basis. This wis effected by the foLindation, in 187 it of the 
Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper's Hill, near Staines, 
the net cost of whkh has been met by the Government of India, 
Recent annual recruitment from this source has b&fn about 
twenty-two men for the Public Worlca Department, including 
Railways and Accounts, three for the Indtan Telegraphs, and 
eight for the Forest service. The College engineering course 
lasted for three years, and was in most cases supplemented by 
a year's practical training in railway or other engineering work-s 
in England, It has now been decided to close the College 
os considerable expenditure would be necessary to nmintarn it 
on the higher standard of efficiency required at the present 
day, and suitable recruits for the Public V^'orks Department 
can under existing conditions be obLiined from other quarters. 
Hereafter such recruits will be selected by the Secretary^ of 
State, with the assistance of expert advisers, from candidate^ 
w'ho have obtained a degree, diploma, or Other distinction 
equiioJent thereto at some approt'ed institution fur engineering 
education, and who liave had some experience as assistants in 
the preparation of the des%ns for, or in the execution of, some 
engineering work of Importance, The age for candidates i,s 
between twenty-one and twenty-four years. In 190(1 the 
number of appointments was ten. 

The ' Provincial' Engineers, so called to distinguish them 
from the Imperial Service, Lc. the Royal Engineers and 
Cooper's Hill men, are natives of India (including in this term 
domiciled Europeans and EurasLms) recruited from the Indian 
Engineering Colleges by the grant of a limited number <jf 
guaranteed appointments to the most distingubihed studeni.'i 
of each year, and men promoted from the Upper subordinate 
ranks (Subordinate Engineers and Supervisors). This service 
was orgonbed on its present footing in iSga, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the l^jblic Service Com minion 5 
and its members perform the same duties, and can rise to the 
same positions^ as their ‘ Imperial' but draw a tower 

rate of pay in all grades except that of Chief Engineer, in view' 
of their permanent Indian oonnuxiem. Men of this cloJiS who 

‘ The l»it cBtrsijce exuniniiloa for ibe Royal lodiui EiipnMrliig Colley 
■t Coopo'i EiltI wu helU Ml 1904, Uld (Me count for ibc OfJidiiUtes then 
admitted Wnl rcdiicEd Modi Uiticc to two ycari. The College wu !lmAUy 
doted In 
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entered the superior sendee befon- the or^iantion of ifit,3 
Ciime into operation draw the same rate of pay as men of the 
Imperial Service^ but are undet infenVir leave and pension 
rules. Some of these arc £uroi>eans recruited prior to 1 
and not neoessarily educated in India, 

The subordinate execudve Pabhc Works sendee Is [ccruEted Tt.c«w* 
entirely in India from the h>cal Engineering Colleges. 1^1 tEEiitiEc 
contains a sprinkling of British soldiers who have undergone 
an enginrering course at Roorkee, while the rest arc native?^ 
of India in the wide sense above referred to, hut with a larEc 
predominance of the putuly Asiatic element. The subordinate 
ranks rtf the Military Works Service are similarly recrttited, but 
here the appointments are reserved mainly for the milrtan 
element obtained through Roorkee. 

There are four Engineering Colleges in India-at Roorkee mb,,]|„ 
in the Unued Provinces^ Stbpur (Calcutta), Madras, and 
Poona; also Engineering Schools at Rangrxm, in Bihltr and 
^^where. Of these the oldest and most important is the 
rhom^n College at Roorkee, which was founded in 184S by 
the LicutenantTIovetnor of the NorthAVcsiem Provinces 
whose name it bears. It was first established as a [miniiig 
school for ?;upplying subordinats for the Ganges Canal; and a 
few' years later it was enlarged and converted into a college, 
with the object of training clrilian engintrers for the newly 
constituted Def^fflrtment of Public VV^orks, and for the instrucHon 
of regimental officers in engineering. In 1901 it had a strength 
of about ^20 sludenu, of whom about 135 of ^-arious classes 
pass out annually. I'he greater number of these find employ¬ 
ment mth Native States, Railway Companies, local boards and 
rnunicapaiitics, and in private industrial concerns, while oiheni 
Cuter the Public U'^orks I>epartment as above indicated and 
also the Survey of India. The college is cquipjicd with 
chemical, physical, and mechanical laboratories^ .md with 
technical workshops comprising carpentry, foundry, smithy, 
luachiner}', and fitting shops, work^ entirely by electrical 
power generated by steam and oil engines within the college 
grounds. All these form port of the teaching apparatus. 

There are courses of inutruction in civil, electrical, and tele 
graph engineering for engineers and subordinates ; classy for 
training draftsmen and computers and for mechanics ; and 
industrial classes for teadjing the trades of printing and 
photography in their various branches, and for art handiwork 
in wood, metal, and stone. The civil and electrical engineer 
students who compete for a limited number of guaranteed 
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appoinimcri'ls in the Engineer and Telegraph depirtmenr^ are 
taken through the tisual courses of dvih electricaJj and telegraph 
engineering, the advanced portion of each course being adapted 
to the particular branch for which each class is under training. 
Both classes go through an elementary course of workshop 
training in the several departments^ They also go through 
courses in higher niathemattcs, mechanics (pure and appliedh 
apd elementary chemistiy^ and physics, half the time given to 
these last being spent in e.vpen mental work* The college 
course for these students is three years. 'I’he subordinate 
classes, including the draftsmen and computers, for whorn also 
a considerable numl>er of appointments are provided, take up 
[he same subjects as the civil engineering students in a more 
elementary w'ay, and receive a complete training in surveying 
and levelling. The mechanical apprentice do-ss receive inatnic- 
tion in elementary electrical engineering, and spend half their 
time In the workshops, their mechanical skill being developed 
to the utmost. They also receive elementary and theoretical 
craining in mathematics, mechanics, heat, electricity, material, 
and construction, 'Fhe photographic branch of the industrial 
classes is utilised to a limited extent by the several engineering 
classes, chiefly for Instruction in the ferrotype process for 
reproducing tracings and in practical photography. In addition 
to its educational functions, the college gives advice and carries 
out tesbt on engineering, technical, and scientific questions for 
Government and for the public* 

Each college supplies the Ijxal Governments with which it 
is connected With engineer subordinates, as well as with the 
‘ Provincial ’ engineers se-lected direct from^ the colleges ; and 
Roorkee sends Its alumni all over India. 

Railway The State Railway superior establishment has four sub- 
branches—Management, TrafEic, Locomotive, and Stores* The 
flrst is a direct offshoot of the general superior Engineer 
establishment, from which It Is usually recruited, and consists 
mainly of engineers on rates of pay almost identical with those 
of Chief and Superintending Engineers, such tower appoint- 
menta as exist being fliled by officers of the grade of Executive 
Engineer* Several of the superior 'I'laffic officers have been 
obtained from the Engineer establishment, and such transfers 
are still lairly frequent;; of the rest, the majority were appointed 
in India, either with or without examination, and the rule at 
present is to appoint young men of a superior class who have 
gone through an apprenticeship in subordinate Traffic posts. 
At one lime a certain number of appointments were made 
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froin Cooper^s Hill. The superior Locomotive olhce^ are 
now, for the most pEirt, recruited from England, as a high 
staitdard of qualihcatiDn is required j but e^ualified men have 
been, and stilt aie^ appointed in India when they can be 
obtained, StoreJteepers are almost invariably Eurojveans ap¬ 
pointed in India. The whole strength of the superior staff is 
under lao men. With the exception of officers transferred 
from the Erigineer establishment or otherwise recruited prior 
to i88ij the luajority arc non-penrionablc and, in the case of 
the Locomotive branch, are engaged under short covenants, 
their service being capable of extension by mutual consent 
when the term of the covenant ends, A Provident Fund 
liberally sub^idiKcd by Government, the lenns of which were 
greatly improved in 1900, supplies the place of a pension for 
those who Were not originally on the pensionable Ibt. 

'I'hc Railway subordinate staff is very large, including subor¬ 
dinate Superintendents on Rs. 400 and a few cm Ra, 5004 down 
to men on Rs. 15 a month. All those appointed since iSSi, 
that is, by far the greater number of the present establishment, 

.are non-pensionable and subject to the iamc Provident Fund 
rules as the superior non-pcnsioiuible staff The higher Loco¬ 
motive subordinates are, as a rule, obrained tinder covenant 
from England ; other members of the shilled staff ore, like the 
subordinates of the Civil Worlis Iwaiich, obtained from the 
Indian colleges. 

Railway Companies engage their own staff, but frequcdtly 
enlist ±e services of Government ofSceTs in active service or 
after retirement. Owing to the financial concern which the 
Government has In the majority of the Companies’ linCB, on 
account of guarantee of interest, proff^diaring, or assistance in 
some form or othtTj the approval of the Government of India 
is required for the salaries of the superior establishment, js 
well as for the rules n^bting their leave and acting allowances, 
or for any !>pecial concession? in regard to pay. Taking State 
and Companies’ lines together, the total number of railway 
employi^s of all classes at the end of 1903 was 943 supcHot 
officers (mostly Euinpeans), and about ^93,000 subordinates, 
of whom 13,200 were Europeans or Eumsians. 

The accounts of the Public Works DqKirtnient, including ThePabEie 
those of State Railways^ are audited and corusohdited by a 
special J'ublic Works Accounbt department, at the head or,jepo^ 
which is an Accountant-Gencml with the rank and pay of°»®"- 
a seiu'oT Chief Engineer. The superior Accounts bran^ was 
formerly closely allied to the Engineer branch, and its ranks 
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wurc tiupplied chiefly from Lhitt cstabliahmcnt, the orgnnir-aiion 
Limi rates of pay being identic^ ; but since it his been 
more assimilated to the Civil Accounts department. It is 
recruited partly from Cooper's Hill, partly by cximilntation in 
India, partly by promotion from the subordinate tatik-S and 
occasbniilb' by the apjiointment (in India) of men vrho have 
acquired special knowledge of accounts outride Government 
service. The appointments by emmiinfttioi in India are 
restricted to natives of India in the wide sense of the term. 
The strength of the establishment ts about eighty. 

As already indicated, officers of the Pubhc Works Depart* 
ment, both of the superior and subordimite servicts, arc freely 
lent to Railway Companies, to District and munici^ui] boards, 
to NaliA'e States, and in recent years^ to British Colonies and 
Protectorates, both for ordinary employ and for the carrying 
out of special projects, iicvefal officers who originally belonged 
to the Department, among whom Sir W. li. Garsttn and Sir . 
WiUcocks (both pupils of Roorkee) may be specially mentioned, 
have had a distinguished career in Egypt. 

The results of Public Works linance for the penod between 
1376-7 and 1904-5 are discussed in chapter vl of this 
volume. It will bo seen from Table IV appended to tlmt 
chapter that in the last-mentioned year Railway transactions, 
including Government liabilities for guaranteed and subsidised 
lines yielded a net profit of 316 lakhs against a deficit of 115 
lakhs at the beginning of the [>eriod. Irrigation, including 
^lirjor Works and Navigation, involved a charge of 6s lakhs 
at the beginning of the period and a net profit of 43 lidths 
at its dose, whilt Civil Works cost 284 lakhs in 1876-7 and 
643 lakhs in 1904-5, 

The total outlay on public works of all kinds by Goi'etii' 
nient, and by companies iuicrost on whose capital is guatantecd, 
or which are assisted financially, Ijy Government, was alxjut 
crorcsof rupees In i 3 Ko-i, 13 crorcs in tSgo-i, 17 crores 
in j^oo-r, and nearly a crores in 1902-3. These amounts do 
not include the cost of working and maintaining the open 
lines of railway, which is accounted for under net eamiiigs of 
railways, and which, for the same years, amounted to 6, loj 
15, and 16 erttres respectively* 
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CHAPTER XI 


ARMV 

The hisioiy of the army of India falla naturally into 
three periods. To the first belongs the history of the 
military fortes of India under the East India Company; 
to the second the armies of the Bengal^ Madras, and Bombay 
Presidencies under the Crown p while the history of the third 
period is concerned with the unified Indian army. 

/. Tht Presidency Annks under the Comp&uy 

Firtt be- The Indian army sprang from vcrj' small beginnings. 

gumingL Guards were enrolled for the protection of the iaotories or 
trading posts which were established by the East India 
Company at SuraC Masulipatam, Amiagon, Madras, Hooghly, 
and Salasore in the first half of the seventeenth centurj^ 
These guanis were at first intended to add to the dignity 
of the chief officials as much as for a defensive purpose^ and 
were not really soldiers, but ns time w^em on their military 
character became slightly more marked. The original ’ ensign 
and thirty men* of Bengal received a reinforcement in the 
shape of 'the gunner and his crew*; the small force sent 
out, in 1662, to hold the island of Bombay fqr Charles II 
tiecame the nucleus of the military forces of Bombay; and 
the ' peons' of the Madras factories were formed into bodies 
which had some sort of military organization. But the oriBin 
of the regular native army of India may be more accurately 
traced to the enrolment of sepoys, in Madras, in 174^% 
under Major Stringer I^awrence, father of the Indian army.’ 
War had broken out in 1744 between Great Britain and 
France, and the capture of Madras by the latter power in 
1746 obliged the Company to commence the fonuaiion 
of a milihtry establtahment. It is, indeed, hardly too much 
to say that we owe our naCiTe army to France. In 
Francois Martin, Governor of Pondicherry, obtained joo 
native soldiers to supplement his scanty force of Europeans' 
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but it wns not till 1740 that his successor, Dum^, formed 
a militiir)' force conBisting of a body of European infantry' 
and 4,qoo to 5,000 MuhanTmadans armed in the European 
fashion. The brilliant Swiss officer,, Paradis, was one of 
the first to make the fullest use of this instrument of war; 
and his successes led Kohert Ctive to follow the example of 
the French, and to give to the natiii’e soldierj' a discipline 
they had never before experienced. 

The military forces of each British Presidency were at OrWo 
first necessarily separate and distinct. Comm unication 
sea or land was long and tedious j and although in early days 
the Bengal establishment was subordinate to that of Madras, 
it was sc»n pkrecd on an independent footing, 'J'ht geo¬ 
graphical situation of the first settlements thus gave rTse to 
local or Presidency armies which were practEOally independent 
of each other. The gradual growth of those forces up to the 
reorgaiiiiation of 1796 was very riitiilar in character. The 
nucleus of the white portion of the array in India may 
be found in detachments of soldiers sent out from England, 
supplemented by European mercenaries, deserters, and 
prisoners of war fnjm other foreign settlements, and saitont 
from the Company's ships, Small bodies of European 
cavalry were raised; the infantry were fonntd into companieit 
and batimlions; while artillerymen were sent from home 
and recruited locally, some companies of Roj-ol Artillerj' 
being transferred brsdily to the sen-ice of the Company. 

The ‘ European Infantry ’ of Bombay eventually became 
the rst Bombay European regiment (Fusiliers); in. Madras 
i.[743) the European companies were formed into a luttahon, 
ultimately to be the ist .Madras European regiment (FusilicTs) [ 
while in Bengal the conipcmics were similarly regimented 
and became the isl Bengal European regiment (Fusilicis). 

Swisii comjianies, ' French Hanger^ formed from the Irish 
and other regiments of I,ally',s force aftet the capture of 
Pondicherry, and, later, Hanoverians, supplemented the 
Ordinary ‘ European infantry.' Gradually Rojul regiments 
were sent out to India, the i^gth Foot being the hrst to 
arrive in 1754: four years later many of the officers and 
men were received as volunteers into the Company's army, 
and Several King's regiments were transferred to that service. 

Before the battle of Flossey (1757) Oive had set to work Cliw'i iv- 
to improve the native troops. The peons and watchmen, 
armed and equipped in the native style with swordS and 
targets, bows and airows^ Luices and matchlocks, had dis- 
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appeared. India w'os swoiming ^ith mtltULry advcntunsrs^ 
and Rohillatt and R^jptits ^urc fEjund rttad}^ to enlisht in the 
Untish >^rsice. This matcHol was shaped by Qive into 
ji battalion of sepoys, drilled, disdplmed, and clothed on 
a European model; his first successes soon caused its 
iiugmentation \ and itnntediately after Fksscy a second 
battalion was raised. In Madras six battalions were organized 
in 1759 ; while in Bombay the congeries of Arabs, Abyssiniam,^ 
Indian Muhammadans, and Hindus, constituted as an auxiliary 
to the Jimopean battalion^ were rormed into independent 
native cotnjianies in 1760, and into batialicns in tjfjj. Emm 
independent companies commanded by native captains, to 
battalions with native commandants, supervised by one or two 
British officers, the organisation was successilvely developed 
into one with European comityindants of battalions and 
a subalEem to each company. 

Tlic forty years following the battle of Ploasey witnessed 
^ the extension of the Company's rule in every direction. The 
enunciation of a policy opposed to the aggrandizement of 
territory, renionsttances from home, and even the desire of 
the Company's agents in India to refrain from tenitorial 
extension were of no avail against the conditions of the 
country and the circumstances of the lime. India was A vast 
camp. The viceroys tif the Mughal emperor and their 
lieutenants, the inde]>endcnt princes and their feudatoric^i, 
were aJJ scrambling for power. The military strength of the 
MorUthis asserted itself in every dlruction, white the European 
settlers—at hnst, and for many yeaTs, peaceful traders anxious 
only to amass wealth, and existing by the sufferance of the 
Native powers — become formidable factors in the universal 
struggle for dommion, employing their officers or soldiers on 
this or that side according to the degree of advantage which 
seemed likely to accrue lo them. A conflict for supremacy 
between these representatives of European power was inevitable, 
and gradually the strength of the French and Dutch waned 
and disappeared before the forces of the English East India 
CompKitiy. The constant campaigns and exp»edltions in which 
these forces were engaged naturally led to repeated augmenta¬ 
tions, changes, and reorganizations. During this period serious 
mutinies took place. In 17^4 the Bengal sepoys mutinied 
for higher pay and gmtuitiea, and were only put down by the 
firmness^ of Sir Hector Munro. 'Fwo years later the Euro|>ean 
officers oonspirud becatuc their had been withdrawn in 
cantonments, but were defeated by the resolution of tJlive, 
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But even admitting the wont of di^ciphne thus shown, 
nothing is more renmrkabEe than the achievements of otir 
troopte in the vast territory which formed the theatre of war, if 
we consider the material of which they were composedt the great 
distances, often in unknowm territory, they had to Imvcriiei, 
and the fre<|uent failure of supplies and tafuipments. 

Two years after the battle of Plassey the l>iiicli were 
overpowered at Chinsma, and later the Nawab of Otidh was 
defeated at the iiatile of Buxar {1764). Soon afterwards the 
Madtas Government joined the NizSm and the Marlihils 
against Haidar All, and a new coalition of the latter with 
the Nizilm was overconie. Then came the Rohilla AVar of 
17731 with the Marilthfls in which the Bomtuiy iiroot>!i 

were eng^ed, and during which the wonderfuf march of 
General Goddard from the banks of the Jumna to the western 
coast took place, and the escalade and capture of Gwalior by 
Popham and Bruce. In 1779 a confederacy of nearly all the 
chief princes of India to destroy the growing power of the 
Company was only fnisiiated by the genius of \1'arTen 
Hastings, the prowess of the Company's troops, and their 
good fortune in war. The conflict with the Frcrrch in Southern 
India and the brunt of the Mysore campaigns against TipQ 
fell upon the Madras army, but Iwjth Bengal and Boml^y 
troops were engaged- The capture of Pondicherry in 1793 
was 3 final blow to the Krench power in Southern India; and 
the odvanec of the Company’s rule along the valley of the 
Ganges as far as AllahdblM, the undertaking of the defence 
of Oudh and the garrisoning of Caw'npore and Katchgarh, the 
conquest of Gujarat, and the acquisition of territory as the 
fruits of the Mysore Wars formed a series of oijcratlons which 
carried with them the constant development of the army. 

'fbe native troops were formed into brigades with proper 
staffs, the artillery was increased and the power of field guiw 
recognized. Presidency Commanders-Jo'Chief were appointed, 
and the miliMry administration was improved In many ways. 

The chief reoiganizatiDn of the army took place in 1796; but 
before entering into the details of this change, it is desirable 
to consider the character of the native forces of the Company 
during this first period of their formation, and of the 
adverNorics whom they w'erc called upon to meet. 

It is not easy to state with exactitude how the Com^iony's CoMtlia- 
armies were then recrulled ’IVe know' that the times were 
turbulent, that fighting was a trade followed by thousands 
and that violence and the *aii: of cutting throats' 
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the end of practise at every native court in the country. Many of 
these roving; adventurous spirits naturally found their way 

ccAtaiy. to the South, imd there is evidence to show that, attracted 
by good and rcKtilat pay and by the magnetic influence of 
military success, they readily enlisted in the Compajiiy'ij foroes- 
Thc French had recruited their battaiions chiefly from the 
people of Soothem India- We appatently took men farther 
afield, and Path-lns, Rohillas, Rtljputs, Arabs, and Abyssiniani 
were enfolded in the recruiting net. Aud though the Madras 
and Bcimbay battalions contained a considerable sbare of the 
inhabitants of the South, it must be remembered that in 
those days fighting was more or Jess continuous, and that 
years of peace had not enervated the martiaJ qualities of men 
who may now be reckoned as belonging to the non-warlike 
Indian race^. In Bengal, besides the mixed classes of 
adventurers who ranged themselves under our standards, we 
gradually drew HindusUms from Oudh, and from 1776 
onward the native army in Bengal was almost entirely recruited 
from the tract of country between the Ganges and the Gogra, 
the men being described as mostly Brahmans and Rajputs, 
and as ' a brave^ manly race of |>eople.’ It is not neccssaty 
to sufipose that the discipline wa:^ exact or the training 
[iCiTcct, but both were infinitely superior to anything of the 
kind possessed by their opfwnents. The power of marching 
and mantBuvring in solid formations and of concentiating 
hre, and the use of well-served guns, enabled small bodies 
of the Company's soldiers to overcome the loosely arrayed 
hordes of their adversanes. 

Nsdre Allowing for the exaggeration of Offental historijmS'-=a fault 
entirely con fined to the East—in estimating th^ num- 

period. bers of a defeated enemy, it is certain that the native 
armies of those days were of huge dimensions, dragging in 
their train ten times the number of the lighting men in 
the shape of followers, and constituting a series of moving 
bazars. As u rule these armies had no cohesion. They were 
jneicly great bands of men following the standards of their 
chiefs. In the Mughal armies, for example, the emperor was 
supposed to have ;it his dispoital fifteen or sixteen RajO-S, each 
of whom Could bring 15,000 horsenicn into the field. Of these 
only a fracCLon was maintained on what wc should call the 
* establishment and the rest were called up when an emergency 
occurred. Thousands of free^Lanesa were employed, and r<Aing 
adventurers were ready to bid for any service which oflered 
some pay and more plunder. Ponderous gums were dragged by' 
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and the lighter artiltecy by botscs, but the sen-ice of the 
guns was slow and incfficieut. Corruption and disloyalty^ intrigue 
and Indulgtnoe, were rampant in such forces. The chiefs were 
often playing their own gome, while the masses were mutinous 
□r» if not openly disloyal, were only waiting till the happy hour 
arrived when their course of plunder and rapine could be pur 
sued unchecked. There was no training, no discLptine, no 
watchful commander to stiatch «ctorj- from the jaws of defeat 
or to retrieve desperate fortunes fay a dogged resistance and 
firm retreat. When the Mtpreiue moment conic and the opposing 
forces entered into the fight, the death or flight of the com¬ 
mander would paralyse the action of the army even in the 
height of victory, and the safety of the sufitlir/j would be more 
considered than that of the army. Courage was displayed by 
individuals and tiy masses, but jjanicsi would occur on the 
slightest provocation. It can be readily seen what great odds 
there were in favour of the attack, on such loosely bound 
masses, of disciplined, bodies led by European oflicdts, after 
welbsustalned and, for those times, well-aimed musketry fire, 
preceded by and accompanied with comparatively rapid and 
efficient fire from field and heavy- guns. .\s time w-ent on the 
native princes endeavoured to imitate our system of tmining ; 
but the best characteristicij were wanting, while the want of 
equipment and material and iht slackness of discipline 
operated against the attempt. Led by really good soldim in 
their own way, these enormous bodies of horsemen and foot- 
soldiers were focmen who might succeed by sheer numbers ; 
but directly they half-copted their adversaries they became 
easier tu overcome, because they had neither the training, the 
European officers, the equipment, nor the tactical skill to coj>e 
with the Ainaller forca of the Uritish, animated by a commem 
spirit and commanded by resolute men. After the French 
forces in the field had been disposed of, there were, for ntany 
years, French officers to train and direct natiii'e operations 
against ua. Sometimes they would ei'en be employed on 
opposite sides by the native princes, as when kaymond wa.-i 
with the Nii^aifL and Perron with Sindhia. But these officers 
were not sufficiently numerous, nor had they the idvaniagcs of 
the British officers in continuous employment, in material and 
in pow-er, while their troops, mercenaries like our own, were 
not regularly paid. Sindhians army, which had been trained by 
I>e Boigne, was perhaps an exception to this rule, and might 
have become a forn^idable power had Mahsdji Sindhia lived 
longer. 
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The M.Trii ITie MarathM did not genemlly favour the rogularijuition of 
ibi*. ^heir tittops. 'Hicy hud their own military s>^tciin, which was 
one of great mobility bused on secure fortresses in their own 
mountainotiB country. Constant war had turned a mcc of 
husbandmen inhabiting a hilly region into predatory soldiers, 
liordy and active:, small in stature but wiry^ they were fomied 
by Sivajt into corps of light horse and footmen^ the former 
mounted on the tough and enduring ponies of the iJcccnn^ 
who subsequently ravaged nearly every part of India- Sub¬ 
sisting On the country, the^te corps were joined by the free-lances 
who abounded in India at the time, and their common object 
was plunder. They were accustomed to frugal fore and could 
endure every kind of hardship and privation. To lay waste the 
country in which they were ojjerating, to cut off supplies, and 
to attack their cnemy^s forces in detail formed the basis; of 
the htariliha system of warfare. But the genius of Sivnjf was 
Tar from limiting itself to these predatory efforts. He established 
a series of fortresses in MahAr^hlra whose garrisons were 
organized with minute care into rximbatantj commissariat, and 
intelligence departmenti ; supplies and ammuntiion were 
collected, and a complete system of watch and ward was 
maintained. Great mobility, combined with security of ba^T 
enabled the Manflthils to acquire fiower over a large [^rt of 
India, and to create almgsr a national spirit among a people of 
one race and religion. But the MarSthiTLs were nor soldiers by 
reason of inherited qualities. The rimes produced their 
armies, iind thegcnitisdf a great captain fostered them; but 
whcti they were finally overthmw^n the Maritha spearmen 
l^ossed back into the ranks of the husbandmen from which 
they had emerged, and it is now no easy task to draw from 
this race even the limited number of JEoldiers that we require. 

ThcSiklis. Another military^ powder arose in the far North to trouble the 
Muhammadan rulers of Indio, and eventually the British. 
Founded as a religious community, towards die end of the 
fifteenth century, by Nlnak, the first Guru ; based on mono¬ 
theistic worship, absence of forms, ceremonies, and castes, and 
the equal acceptance of good Hindus and Muhammadans by 
Cod, Sikhism was at first a blending and iiniort of the best in 
the two opposing creeds. But in the course of a century the 
persecution of the ^Muhammadans converted this peaceful sect 
into a military and religious commonw'ealih of magnificent 
fighting men, engaged in a policy of plunder and rebellion 
against the Mugbols, the strictest rollowers of the now warlike 
creed being called Singhs, or ■ lions,^ and the body receiving the 
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kte of the Khaiiss, the *pure^ or The Khalsa army 

esrentualEy became a most foirtnidable liv^tmment of war, and 
only terminated its splendid career after fighting six pitched 
battles with the Bntish. The adnnirable qualities of the 
soldiers of this anay were innate. In the early days of their 
history' the Sikh horsemen were renowned, but, fit the course 
of lime, the Sikh matchlock-iuen replaced them to some extent 
and h>ecame equally known for their sunchness and fire¬ 
power. \eutura and Allard, Court and Avitabilc. did some¬ 
thing towards the traitiEng of the troops, but the material tmd 
the martial ability were there already. In [£09-10 Ran jit Singh 
began to form regular ioftintr>' of Sikhs, Hindus^nis, and 
Gurkhas. Every baiiallon had its commandant and adjutant, 
and wan about 700 strong. The administrative gOiiCitunent 
was by means of committees or and the army w'.as 

divided into divisions and brigades. In 1844 the Khaha army 
consisted of from 40,000 to 50, regulars, with a large force 
of irregulani and a number of light and heasy guiK. At Gujrdt 
‘the battle of the guns,'the Sikh power was linBlIy 
o^-erthrown and the glorious history'of the Kh^lsa army dosed- 
Miiny of the soldiers gave up the pursuit of arms to follow 
the plough again, while numbers took service w ith us; and 
they and their dewcndanis have proved to be the finest and 
mo?it loyal soldiers of the native army, second to none in the 


whole empire for constancy', fidelity, and military [irowc^.'i. 

The year 1796 marked the first general rgorganimtion of the RwrEinii- 
native armies. The Euro|>ean troops, including the white 
soldiers of the CompMiny* were then about 13,000 strong ; the doniey ' 
native troops about 57,000, of w'hom the Madras and Bengal 
armies had 34,000 euoh, and Bombay 9,000- The army in 
Bengal was now orgLiniaed as follows i— 


Europein artillery, 3 battalioiu of 5 companies each, 
j., infantry', 3 rtgimentA of lo companies each. 
Regular native cavalry (repbeing tw'o irregtitar cavalry regi 
ments), 4 regiments of 6 troops eadv 

Native infantry, 1 j regiments of i battalions each. 


Each native cavalry regiment consisted of 1 field officer in 
command, 15 officers, including the regimental jilaif, 4 Euro¬ 
pean non-commissioned officers, ii native officers, 39 native 
noncommissioned officers, and 43d troopers. A nurjor-general 
was appointed to command the cavalry'brigade, and the ca^'alry 
officers were separated from the infantry and placed on a 
general cavalry list 
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The native tnfaritrj' reginicnts were formed by linking 
existing battalion^ and amalgamating half-batuJiona of reduced 
regiments with these. I'hus the new rath fcgimeat consisted 
of ifl.^ baitalion^ the first comprising the old uth battalion 
and the right wing of ibc aist, the second the old J7th 
liattalion and the left wing of the aisL 'J’he conver^ion 
was hapha^d and, in the imtanqe ^ven, resulted in the 
oldest battalion of the Bengal armyj. raised by Ciii'c, becoming 
the second battalion of the junior regiment on the list. The 
establishment of each regiment of two battalions was i colonel 
commandant, 2 lieuteitant-oolonels^ 3 majoiSj S captains, %3 
lieutenants, to ensigns, ^ European non^mmissienudi officers, 
40 native ocficeis, 200 non-commiasionKi native officers, 40 
drummers and (Ifers, 1,600 sepoys, and the usual rt^^mcnul 
staff. Each liattalion had 2 grenadier and fi battalion com¬ 
panies. In the organbaiion which had previously existed 
there was a commandant and adjutant to each battalion, and a 
subaltern to each of the ten companies. Up to this lime, also, 
the officers had been on a general list for promotion, and the 
proportion of senior to junior ranks was so low that advance¬ 
ment was slow. Under the new arrangement the officers up to 
the rank of major were on regimental hsta for promoiiofit the 
lieutenant-colonels and colonels being placed on separate lists 
for each Presidcncyv and an establishment of general officers was 
instituted. Furlough regulations were introduced, and improve¬ 
ments were made in the interior economy of rGgiTncnts. 

In the Madras and Bombay armies changes were made simi¬ 
lar to those effected in Bengal, ^flie Madras army was re¬ 
organised as follows. The cavalry into 4 rt^iments^ of 6 troops 
each, with 12 officers and 474 natives of all ranks. The artil¬ 
lery into 2 battalions of 5 companies each, with 15 companies 
of Lascars. The native infimtry into 11 regiments of 2 battalions 
each, and S companies to each battalion. Each regiment had 
a colonel, and each battalion 22 European officers, 20 nativ'e 
officerx, 50 non-commissioned officers, and 900 privates. A few 
corps were maintained as evira to the establishment. There 
w‘ere, in addition, z battalions of European infantry^of lO com¬ 
panies each. In the Bombay army 12 battalions of native 
infantry were formed into 4 regiments of 2 battalions i^ch, 
with establishments similar to those in Madras, but very shortly 
a fifth and a sixth regiment were raised. A marine battalion 
was eistra, arid iri the European artillery w^as organiicd in 
6 companies, with kscars. 

This reorg^iimtion was not of a masterly kind, ^rhe bat' 
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ulion commanders w<tc not invested with sufficient authonty^ 
evuii the promotion of non-commissioned officers^ the approval 
of recruits* and the granting of leave resting with the colonels 
of regiments. Proposals of a far more drastic character had 
l>Beii framed hy Ijjrd Cornwallis, but had to be modified in view 
of the disconteni they evoked among the Company's ofheers- 
The nest sixty years saw immense changes in Indiiif which Fnitber 
were reflected in the army. In 179S fj^id VVellesley became 
Governor-General, and to his administration must be traced aiutton, 
the final predominance of British power. French infiuenre 
was estinguished at Hyderdbsd, the Mysore campaign resulted '^ 9 ^' 
in the defeat and death of Tipa, the Carnatic bei^me a British 
province, and British influence was established at the capital of 
the Peshwa. 'ITie campaigns of General Wellesley and Ij^rd 
I jJcc against Sindhia and Holfcar not only broke the strength 
of the hiariithils, but dealt a heavy blow at French influence, 
which had maintained itself in hostile activity in Hindustan 
after being driven out of the South, Under l^ord Hastings, 
the Nepal War gave us the Gurkha soldier, 'rhen came the 
crushing of the Pindlris, the (im Burmese and Afghfin Wars* 
the campaigns againt Sind and Gwalior* the two Punjab cam¬ 
paigns, and the second Burmese tVar. During this period vast 
territories had been annexed, the larger part of India had 
become subject to the Com|Ki ny, and the great Native States 
w^ere influenced and cont tolled by its agents. These events 
necessarily resulted in large increase$ to the Presidency armies, 

'Phe reduction effected by the rcorganuation of t 796 was only 
lempomry'. 'Fhe end of the eighteenth century saw fresh aug¬ 
mentations ; and even when the Marilthil War of 1803-5 ^»ad 
terminated and the armies had been placed on a peace footing, 
their establishment stood^ approximately, as follows:— 
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The yertr i 8 oi 5 wa^ notable for a mutiny in the Madras Lond 
army. '1^10 sepoys garrisoning the fort at Vellore, exasperated 
at the introduction of innovations which they considered an 
attack on their religion, massacred European officers and 
soldiers. In iSog the European officers again combined in 
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nmtinaus conduct ugnihst the Govern merii. This lime it ft"®* 
in Madras. 1 'he ^[ndraii odiects were discontented, iKeir 
idlowinces liad been touebedt ibeir pay less than in Ben 
gal, and the * Royal ^ officer? monopoliEed most of the good 
appoinlmentSi while the dissensions between the Governor 
(Sir George Barlow) and the Commander-in^hief fanned the 
flame into a blaze. In one instance (at Seiingapataira) the 
mutiny spread partially to the sepoy-s, but it was quelled by the 
energetic mtasurra of the Governor and the GovernorCieneral 
(Lord Minto). 

In 1^34 a mutiny took place at Barrackpore, Tn connexion 
with the Burmese War, three regiments of Bengal native 
infantry had been ordered to march by land for .^mkan- 
The service was unpopular and even terrifying to the sepoys; 
they were ordered to provide bullock transport at their own 
expense ; many of the officers were strarjgers to the men; and 
the latter feared they might have to cross the sea. The affair 
was mismanaged: the men had represented that bullocks 
were unprocurable, but their petition if'i'as treated with contempt 
and they were shot down and sabred on parade. The court of 
inquiry recorded that ^the mutiny was an cbullitton of despair 
at being compelled to"inarch without the means of dotpg so.' 
It is only fair to add that the Commander-in-C'hief strongly 
controvertL'd the justice of this conclusion, 

Reor^- In 1834 the double battalion regiments were finally separated, 
i^km or jingle battalion regiments were numbered accord- 

*' ing to the date on which they had originally been raised. ,'\fter 
this reorganization, which gave a colonel and 3 ? officers to each 
infantry battalion and cav“alry regiment, the Bengal army com, 
pri^d 3 brigades of horse artillery (9 European and 3 native 
troops), 5 battalions of foot artillery (ao companies), a corps of 
engineers of 47 officers, a corps of sappers and miners and 
a cofps of pioneers, 3 rt^imcnls of European infantry, 8 regi¬ 
ments of regular native cavalry, 5 regiments of irregular cavalry, 
and 68 battalions of native infantry. It also included local 
and provincial corps, such as the Elmpur local iKittalion, the 
CuEtack legiHM, and nciiny others. 

The Madras army consisted of 1 brigades of horse artillery 
(i European and 1 native); 3 battaliom of fool artillery, each 
of 4 companies, with 4 comijanies of gun,la5cars attached ; 
3 regiments of native cavalr)' of 4 squadrons each ; 3 battalions 
of pEonocT? ; 2 regtmunU of European infanlry ; 51 battalions 
of native infantry ; and 3 extra and local batudions. The 
Bombay army had on its establishment 4 troops of horse artib 
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lery, S companies of foot arti 3 tcr>, a corps of engineers and 
pioneer^ 3 reglRicnt<i of regular cavaJr>^ a rt^ments of Irregu¬ 
lar cavalry, 3 legitiJcnis of European infantry, and a<( battairohs 
of native Infantry. 

The enrolment oF irregular cavalry was but foUowing the 
example of our opponents^ who always had levies of bonic 
attached lo their anniea. 'rhiae horsemen were not dollied 
or armed by the state, but were on the siiitidiir^ syi^tem, each 
man furnishing his own horse and equipment, while the horse 
supply was kept up by means of a ■ ChantJfl fhnd" supported by 
monthly subscriptions. There were only two or three £urx> 
pcan officers with each of these corps. 

.^s territorial expansion took place, local corps, more rough Ual 
and ready than the regular army, were raised for the particular 
port of the country to which it was desired to afford protection. 

In 1846 a frontier brigade was raised in the Sutlej States for 
police and general purposes ; the corpis of Guides was formed ; 
and in 1^49 the ' Punjab Irregular Focoe ' was enrolled for 
duty on the fmnticr* In ig5i the establishment of this force 
was fixed at j light field batteries^ 5 regiments of cavalry, and 
5 of infarLijry, A garrison company was added in [853, n 
sixth infantry regiment (formed from ihe Sind Came! Corps) 
in 1853, one mountain battery in 1856, and a second in 
iSda. The light field batteries were converted into moun¬ 
tain batteries in idyd. The force was originally under the 
Provincial administration, and was not placed under the 
Coiumanderrin-Chief until many years later, A local force was 
raised on the arnexaiion of Ndgpur in 1854, and the'Oudh 
Irregular Force' after Oudh was annexed. The latter force 
disappeared in the Mutiny, while the former was bmken up 
a few years later. By the treaty of tBoo the Nizim of Hydera¬ 
bad maintained a ' contingent' of 9,000 horse and 6,000 foot, 
which was officered from the Comjiartjf's service- In 1853 
a new treaty was negotiated, Bcdr being assigned for the pay¬ 
ment of the Contingent, and the force ceased to be a part of the 
Nizam's nrmy. it was to be maintained for his use, but avaib 
able for service elsewhere. It consisted of 4 regiments of 
cavalry, 4 field batteries, and 6 battalions of infantry-, com¬ 
manded by a general officer under the civil authority of the 
Resident at HyderAbjLd Besides this special forces which was 
thus practically incorporated in the Indian army, many other 
Native States maintained ^ contingents ' of troops, representing 
the military aid which they were supposed to render to the 

'■ nieiuu ‘ bcim at wetJiOtiL' 
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Britiah GovernmenL 'ITiese bodies, aggrefiaiing from 30,0*0 
to 40,000 toeo, were rcomiied mainly from Hindustan and 
were of no miliury value, being poorly disciplined mercenaries 
without toyalty to the State they served or to the British 
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Government. 

On the eve of the great Mutiny the establishment of the 
Company's armies was as follows 1— 
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Thus the native troops outnumbered the Europeans by nearly 
eight to one. 

The In tfis7 nearly the whole of the Bengal army, regular and 

irregular, revolted. The Punjab Frontier Force not only stood 
itiYovsca. firm, but proved itself of the utmost value in the suppression 
of the Mutiny^ The HyderibSd Contingent^ and the Madras 
and Bombay annies with few exceptions, remained steadfast; 
but there was well-founded luixiely at the time, and it is fait to 
believe that cordial dislilce of the Bengal array had a good 
deal to do with the lopity of the other forces. This tremendoufl 
explosion of military rebellion cannot be traced to any one 
particular cause. The sepoy army Ivad built up the fabric of 
the British empire in India; the Tttces we had conquered 
enlisted freely under out colours in voluntary service, attracted 
by regular pay, fair treatment, and much active employment. 
T^cy tnuiied their British ofikers, and could rely on their 
British comrades'^to support them in the hour of need and to 
bcar.the brunt of the fighting. Their pay and pension, and 
the provision for their families, were sufhderLtly ptjwiinful in- 
centives to such fidelity as would ensure thtir fighting even 
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their own couriLr^mcn, In trailing service with us 
they merely followed their old jirecedciit of fighting under the 
httnner of the conqueror; and if plunder was more restricted 
than in fonner da>'s, they had compensating pectiniary advan¬ 
tages, present and prospective. We were justified^ therefore, 
in regarding with some eonipJaccncy this marvellous array of 
mercenancs. But as the years went on we forgot how alight 
were the bonds which united this great mass of .Vsiatic soldiers 
lo their conquerors such wjunings as we had passed by un¬ 
heeded ; and we ignored the effcci of the meo-SUres politicad, 
domoiitic, and military, which were carried out to satisly the 
craving for improvement according to Western idCsvls, It has 
been said that the absorption of Satilm, Nagpur, and Jhinsi by- 
right of lapse, and the annexation, of Oudh, were among the 
political causes of the Mutiny; and ■whatever doubt may be 
felt as to die effect of the first-mentioned mcajure, there can 
be none as regards the last. The greater portion of the native 
army of Bengal was drawn from Oudh and the adjacent 
territories ; and it is sinall wonder that they should have been 
alfcctcd when they saw their king deposed, and their pn^'ilege, 
as British sepoys, of precedence for their cases in Native civil 
tribunals passing away from them. As to the domestic cjmsca 
of the Mutiny, the religious question, the basis of Eastern life, 
was the most importuntr Rites jiistly considered barbarous 
had been suppressed; the BrShmans thought they saw- some 
fell design to lessen their itiHuence; an Act had been passed 
permitting Hindu widows to marry again ; the new innovoitiotiis 
of railways and telegraphs were represented m a part of the 
plot; caste was to be destroyed, and the first step was to 
christianire the army. Reports were assiduously spread lhat 
force was to be used to this end, and years before the Mutiny 
every kind of report and rumour was abroad that our aim was 
to subvert the faith of Hindu and Muhammadan alike. Nor 
did the educatlotuJ policy of the day, the action of the dvjl 
courts, and the depreciation of the land-holding dasiies lessen 
the feeling of alarm. If the army had been sound, this seed 
would have fallen on soil where it could not have frucuhed, 
But the army was ripe for rebellion ; and many causes, operating 
through many sources and for many ystrs, combined to bring 
about its selfdestruction. 

The native army had a splendid histoiy; but, as with all 
mercenary .-^static armieii^ insubordinatfem had stained its 
colours from the first. There had been, as has been shown, 
mutinies in the Bengal and ^Vtadnui armies, sometimes sternly 
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repressed and at olhtrr times weakly condoned. There had 
been widespread <ioirbina,lions^ and isolated instances^ more 
numerous than have been recorded in this sketch. The 
deterioration of the army had thus commenced many years 
beforcT and the reorganiiaiions which had taken place had 
done nothing to foster the union of officers and men. It is 
a mistake to S'tip[K>se tliot this or that statesman or soldier 
prophesied what was coming. 1 defects were indeed pointed 
outt and so &r back as iS?] the state of the army was described 
as unsatisfactory s the pucity of Uritish olficerSt the evils of 
caste in the Bengal army, the inferior phy-siqce of the armies 
of Madras and Bombay, and the inefficiency of the officers 
had all been severely commented on. Later^ Sir Charles 
Napier, originally conhdent in the loyalty of thesepoy^ had be¬ 
come mistrustfu). On the Other hand, in (651 Henry Lawrence 
no inapending danger; although he considered we should 
take framing from the past, he thought we had ' no [iresent 
cause of alarm,^ and he denounced ‘the loud talk, even in 
mess-rooms, of general insurTection.'^ The native officers, who 
had originally great power, had lost this, but it had not been 
gained by the Uritish officers; for fittlu by little whatever these 
possessed w-os taken from them, the authority of the comimand- 
ing officer becoming so restricted tliat at last he seemed to be 
a mere automaton whose strings were pulled bj' a centralized 
head-quarters. Of the twenty- five or twenty-sin officers nominally 
on the roills of a regimeni rarely more than half were present, 
the rest being on the staff, in departments} in civil or political 
employ^ or with im^ulor corps, '"Fhose who remained with 
their regiments were dissalislied with their inferior position; 
and as all promotion was by seniority^ the officers arriiiing at 
high commands were long post the age for activity and 
efficiency. Nor were things better in the native ranks. The 
native officers were, as a rule, ignorant, and too old for their 
work, promotion being by seniority of the strictest kind. In 
most regiments, too; Biihmanical infiuence was all-powerful 
and actetl perniciously on military discipline. Enlistment for 
general service was cordially disliked, as the dread of crossing 
the ' black water' a-as intense at ilmt lime; there ww no high 
reward for native officers; the pay had remained stationary 
while ei^ipenses and duties had increased; and the intimate 
intercourse between officers and men had diminished. Nor 
was their military training in time of pence of a kind to raise 
the tone of the sepoys; it was the merest routine, and ill' 
calculated to foster a true mlhtaTy spirit. 
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Olh^ and more genera.1 causes nrere at waik in the directioin 
of e^'IL Success in war had undaubtcdly been the mo^ potent 
attraction to the service of the Companjv but the disasters in 
ATghAnisltn broke the charm, ''The stoppage of b<itta also 
furnished a powerful weapon to disconteuL When Sind was 
annexed the extra allowance, or batta^ granted on foreign 
service was disoondnued, and in consequence several Madras 
and Bengal regiments refused to march. Similar didiculties 
took place on the annexation of the Punjab- Herc<, ti>Q» 
several Bengal regiments conspired to resist the order stopping 
the foreign-service allowance they had formerly received^ and 
to refuse their pay. The mutiny was tided over, hut only by 
measures of alternate coercion and concession. The natit'C 
army was perfectly aware of its own strength and numbers^ 
and of the we3knf?s.i of the European force, and exiraordinary 
stories '■A'erc circulated about our diMculties in the Crimea. 

An Unsound and centialEzed militaiy system ; a large army 
of high-caste men drawn from one (:&rt of the country, con¬ 
fident in its own strength, and acted on by intense religious fear^, 
with other less direct causes, constltuteU a highly inilammablc 
material which thousands of secret agents were conspiring to 
ignite. They w'ere helped In a remarkable way by our own 
action. The old musket was to be replaced by the Enfield 
rifle, and dep6ts of instruction were formed. Car'jrtdges were 
made ' agreeably to instructions received from home *; and 
not Only had the ca]l:rTi:^e paper itself, vrhich was sent out from 
England, a glossy or greasy appearance, but the end of the 
cartridge containing the bullet was greased. The previous 
lubricating compound was composed of coco-nut oil and bees' 
wax. The new stuff was concocted of one pan of bees-wax and 
SLV parts of tallow; and there was ' no ofltcltd knowledge ^ of 
what the components as supplied by the cemtractor consisted, 
or from what animars fat the tallow was made. At alt events 
the sepoys thought that the grease used was a mixture of the 
fat of pigfi aiul cows, the animals most abhon'cnt and sacred to 
Musalrmlns and Hindus rcspeclivcly. It was In vain that the 
suggestion of the men that only wax and oil should be used was 
adopted ; that they were allowed to prepare their own mixture; 
and that steps were taken to disabuse their minds of any sinister 
intention against iheit rdigion. The mischief had been done, 
the native offleers were afraid of their men, and emissaries to 
every' regiment in the army spr^ rhsaflection successfully 
among an exdted and credulous soldiery. Even then, had 
there been a strong Government and n sufficient European 
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force* the Mutiny might have been confined within narrow 
Itmitj, As it vrxs, the Bengal army dissoEved itself; a remnanE 
only temaincd faithful; and trhcn, after two years of fighting, 
peace and order were restored* a new army had to be organic 
from the faithful few and from the corps and levies which had 
been hastily raised. 


/A T/ir Armits (t/ indta under the Cr&Lun 

Amalen- In' Novcmbcr, Queen Victoria assumed the direct 

!hc**^i^ government of IndEa, and the East India Compny practically 
pany'* ceased to eaisL Two momentous questions pressed for deci- 

European amny which should be adogited 
ihoK o 7 Indian service; second, the reconstruction of the Bengal 
thcCrrwFD. native army* and the strengthr composition, ofRcering* and organ- 
isition of the native armies gencnLlly. A local European army 
was proposed by Ijord Canning, the Governor-General* and by 
others* because they considered that it would be more fully at 
the disposal of the Govemment of India, and more economical; 
and that officers and men would identify themselves with the 
country and its inhabitants, providing a source from which 
officers could be drawn for various d'^^ employments. On the 
other hand, it was urged with equal strength that the British 
army should be truly imperial, and ought not to be divided 
into two parts serving diffcrcrit masters j that the spirit and 
traditions of the British army could be preserved only by the 
return of regimertis to England; and finally that a local army 
is worse disciplined and more liable to disaSbetion than one 
which is relieved by units. "I’he advocates of a local army 
were also at a disadvantage because what was known as the 
^M^ite Mutiny^ contributed to the condemnation of a local 
European force, 'Hre local European troops objected to being 
transferred to the Crown without their wishes being consulted* 
and without fi bounty. Much discontent, a good deal of open 
insubordination, and even more covert disafTectiont 
niamfested, and ia*ooo men took their dischargu* 

It was accordirrgly decided that the European army of the 
East India Company should be transferred to the Crown- 1 'hc 
infantry became regiments of the line ; and the Bengal* Madras, 
and Bombay artillery, and the corresponding corps of Indian 
engineers* were amalgamated with the Royal Artillery iind 
Royal Engineers. A Royal Commission* appointed to ad'ase 
on these changes, laid down that the British force should be 
80,000 strong* and that the native troops should not exceed it 
by more than two to one in the Bengal army and three to one 
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in .MadriL*^ and Bombay; tbe)' also rccoiumcrtdi;xi that nativu 
regiments should be formed by a genera] mixture of ail classci» 
and castes, TIxe British force iras 69 ,oop strong at iirat, but 
sank v’Ciy" low in * actuals' in some subsequent year^i- The 
proportion of British to native troops has btioti fairly maintained, 
taking the regular army as a whole: the ‘general mixture' 
system in, native regiments was never wholly adoptcck has 
now ceased to exist altogether. 

Before passing to the consideration of the native armies as CiHHhtlcitiA 
they were organiited after the close of the Muiinyr a few words ^ 
arc necessary in respect to the employment of the British ortny troo^M in 
in India. Since the amalgamation of the Compimy's European liwh*’ 
troops with the Royal forcesj regiments and batteries have been 
sent to India and relieved on the same system as for any other 
part of the empire^ the tour of senice being about nine years 
for cavalry and sixteen for infantry regiments, and from eleven 
to fifteen years for artillery units. Royal Engineer. Medical, and 
Veterinary officers come out to India for a term of five years, 
but may extend iL While in India, British troops are lent to 
and paid for by the Indian Government^ and ore in many 
respects tinder Indian regulations os regards pay, equipment, 
and various other matters. 

The Company had always been liable for the cost of the ClmtR« 
Bntish troops serving in India ; and by the Act of ai Geo. HI^ 
cap. 70^ It had *to pay to the king, in the East Indies, two 1;.^ IndlTr 
lakhs of current rupees per annum for each and every raiment 
consisu'ng of t^otio naen.* In rySS this was altered to a charge 
for ‘raising, transporting, and maintaining such forces.* From 
1834 to 1857 the average payment was about £195,000 
annually. In iSbo-i a capitation rate of £10 was fixed, the 
expenses having largely increased, but this plan was abandoned 
for one based on ‘ticlual expenses.* ^■'il!lally^ after much dis¬ 
cussion, a capitation rate of £74 was decided on and come 
into force in r&9E>-t. 'lliis ‘capitation rate' ia based on the 
charges for enlisting and training the recruit, the pay of young 
offircera before they go to India, a shore of the cost of educa¬ 
tional establishments, and the expenses of men sent home 
tirafroxpired or invalided. It does not include ' deferred pay ' 
or gratuitiiSt aiid transport and non-effective charges are paid 
separately. For the ‘ non-effcctiiti ' charges (pensions, &C.) a 
capitation rate of ' S6t-a until 1870-1, when 

the Indian share of the valuation of pensions granted annually 
was eapitaiiiced. In r&S4-5 a new system was introduced, 
spreading the charge over a scries of years. All changes and 
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impFDv^'terits in thft pity and organizatron of ihe British antiy 
necessarily ticact on Indian finances; the measures Introduocd^ 
as for example the short-service sySTCin created by Lord 
Cardwell in are judged best for the whole Imperial 

Armyj and India has to meet any additional expenditure 
which these may entail^ although they may not be specially 
adapted to her requirements. The ordinary teim of a soldier's 
service in India has been calcubted at five years and four 
months^ but bounties are given when it is desirable or necessary 
to prolong the service of men who could otherwise claim to 
go home. The details of interior economy, discipline, and 
equipment of units of the British Army serving in India are 
much the same as for those aeni'ing at home, but, as above 
observed, there are certain minor di (Terences. 

AVhen the dying embers of the Mutiny had been stamped 
of Government found itself confronted with the task of 

aradci, replacing, on a sounder basis of organization, a native army 
which had broken up in rebellioiL The Madras and Bombay 
armies, the Hyderabad Contingent, and the Punjab Frontier 
Force did not need reconstruction ns a consequence of internal 
disruption ; but reorganlmtion was general, and the principles 
accepted were applied to them also, WTiat had to be dealt 
with more immediately were the new corps of horse and foot 
whkh had been raised, and the remnant.s of the regiments 
which had remained firithful. 

In iS6t the reorganization of the cav-alry and mihntry was 
announced. Many regiments of irregular horse were disbanded 
or incorporated with others. Some regiments and levies of 
Infantry were broken up ; others were transferred to the newly 
organized police force (sec chap, xii), which took over various 
duties, such as the escort of treasure and the guarding of civil 
treasuries, hitherto performed by the army. All native artillery 
was abolished, except the batteries of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, the Bombay mountain batteries, and the field batteries 
of the Hyderabild Contingent. 

Tbc ^irre. It was decided to organize the whole native army on the 
iiregular system, and the cavalry (except in Madras) on the 
sil/adiir ^'stem. The term * irregular' vras not well adapted to 
the new plan, which ii^as in every respect' regular,^ except that 
there were few^er British officers under this arrangement than 
with the old ‘ regular^ native itgimcnts of the line, fn order 
to remedy One of the crymg tjvits of the past organization. It was 
resolved that every appointment of a British officer to rt native 
regiment should be deemed a * staffs appointment, and shoufd 
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cany with it a siaif in addition to piy of rank. The powera 
of corntnajiding oiTIccrx were at the same time much inareased. 

The native cavalry TCginicnts were lo consist of 430 fc/afart 
Or trooperSt with a due proportion of native commisfiorLCd and 
non^coinmissioncd officers, organised in six troopt. Each 
regiment was to liave a British commandant, a second'in- 
command, two squadron ofliceTs, an adjutant, and a general- 
duty officer* The native infantry rc^mcnts were reduced to a 
strength of 600 privates, with native commissioned and tion-com- 
missioned offioCTS, in eight companies. The European officers 
werej a commAndant, tw'o wing commanders, an adjutant, a 
quartermaster, and a gencral^duiy officer. Cavalry and infantry 
regiments had therefore at* officers each, double the number 
of the Europetm officer establishment of the old irregular wrps, 
but only a fourth of the nomtrial establishment of the old 
regular regiments. The general order effecting these changes 
was not published till 1&65, and it took some time to apply 
the system 10 the Madras and Bombay armies. 

After this reorganisation had been completed, the native f^ednetLoa 
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'rhis reduction did not take place at once, and even in ifi64 
several corpKS existed which were ultiniately reduced* In that 
year the armies iri India had an abnegate strength of 305,000 
meni, of whom ■65,000 were British. As compared with the 
establishment prior to the Mutiny, there ivas thus a decrease of 
about 40 per cent* in total strength, but an increase of 60 per 
cent iri the number of British troop*. 

The question of officering the reorganiin^d native armies was diyuLu* 
an important and difficult one. It was solved by the 
tion in 1S61 of a StoF Corps for each of the three Presidencies, Corps* 
to provide a body of officers * by whom various offices end 
appointments hitherto held by officers borne on the strength of 
ihe several corps or regiments' of the Indian, forces should in 
future be held. These Staff Cor|>s were thrown open to 
British 35 well as Indian officers, the Company’s millury 
cdlege at .Addiscombe was closed, and hencrforih all fresh 
appotntmenis to the Indian army were to be rnade from the 
Hritish army. In recent year* cadets from fiandhuT^:t have also 
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been ported direct to an unattached list for the Indian arm)', 
and* after a year's duty with a British regiment in India^ have 
been appointed to native regiments. Bromolion m the Staff 
Coriw wa& to be governed by length of fiernce. Officers, after 
twelve years' service (subsequently reduced lo eleven were to 
become captains ; after twenty years^semee, majors ; and after 
twenty-six years' service, iLeutcnant-oolDnels ; while ffve years in 
this rank gave the brevet rank of colonel. The Staff Corps were 
to provide for the native regiments and for the staff and army 
departnientv, as also for civil and political appointments in 
which military' men might be required- The introduction of 
this system was at the outset attended by considerable difficulty. 
Officers already in employ liad the opiton of joining the Staff 
Corps or remaining on the old condition^ and there was 
a large number of surplus officers arising from the dfabandmeDE 
of regimen cSi or from reductions in the strength of the regi¬ 
mental establishments. At the same time the ‘ cadres' of the 
old regiments were retained, resulting in the unduly rapid pro¬ 
motion of those who had not joined the Staff Corps, and in 
their early attainment of “colonel's allowances ' (w'hich had now 
been granted to every' lieutenant^'Oldnel after twelve years' bct- 
vice in that rank)* a special prire corresponding to the colonelcy 
of a British regiment, and carrying with it emoluments amount¬ 
ing to £1,124 PCT annum. These allowances wure termed 
‘ off-reckonings,’ and were a sun'ival of the far-off days when 
the Colonels of regiments received contract aHowances for the 
clothing of their men, a custom obtaining in the British and 
Indian services alikt For many years the result of the above 
measures w'av 11 long list of officers drawing coloneFs allowances, 
and an unsatisfactory state of regimental as contrasted with 
Staff Corps promotion. 

Betw'een t 36 o and 1878^ the native armies were not engaged 
in any great campaign. There were many ex|}editions on the 
north-west frontier; tl)e China War of 1S60; various expedi- 
iSons On the eastern and north-eastern frontiers; the Abj-ssiniaii 
War of 186;-$; the e.vpeditiari to Perak; the di-spatch of an 
Indiiin contingent to Malta in 1878 ; but no field operations 
on a Urge and important scale- The period wascomijarativcly 
restful, and much wa-s done to consolidaiE the new armies and 
to meet the difficulties which reorganization had brought in its 
train. The establishment of the three armies rematni^ practi¬ 
cally the same; but many changes took place tn dres^i, equip¬ 
ment, and armament: the Enfield rifle wai issued to the native 
troops, and in 187+ the first issue of the Snider rifle was made- 
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The strength of European officers with native regimenbs was 
increased to sevent and in 1S74-5 one or two ' prqbatEcuicfs ^ 
were added to each corps to take the pbcc of absentees- I n 
1675-6 a 1‘evicw of the ' Imcgiilar ' system took place. The 
conclusions arrived at were that it had been successful and limt 
the cstablLshmenL of officers was sufficient ^ but as the cost of 
living bad increased during the previous twenty years^ certain 
increases in nllowimces w'crc given to native officers arid 
soldiers, and the pension rules were revised. 

The Afghin War of i67S~Sa, involving the employment of a Tbc Anny 
considerable army and a strain upon the military resources, was 
fruitful of lessons In every branch of the art of war and of army 187^ 
organiication. Many defects had been observedj and the Army 
Organization Commission of 1S79 was assembled by Lord nmober 
Lytton nert only to devise means for the reduction of militar)' ofnatiw 
expenditure, but to test how far the existing System had 
been found adapt€^ to the requirements of troops on active battcrin. 
service. The British forces in India at this date Odn^Lstod of 
9 cavalry regiments, 50 infiuntry battalions, and S6 batteries 
of horse, fleEd, heavy, garrison, and mountain aniltcry, while the 
composition of the native armies was much the same as that 
indicated on page 345. The British troops numbered nearly 
65 ,'Ooo, the native troops about 135,00a. 

The Commission made a most CxhoU-vtivi:; and comprehensive 
inquiry' which eventually gave rise to many irnjwrtaiit reforms, 
but the only immediate outcome was the reduction (in tflSi) of 
four r^ments of native cavalry and eighteen of native infantry', 
and an addition of one British officer to each of the tetnaining 
corps, 'fhe strength of each regiment was at the same time 
generally increased from 499 to 550 of all ranks in the cavalry, 
and from 71s to S31 in the infantry. This gaii: as nearly as 
possible the same total establishment as prcs'iciusly existed, and 
the Commission were satisfied that increased efficiency and 
fighting power would be gained. 

The rcducliotis were distributed as follows :— 


FfKtirr 

rAnlJT' inlvilTjr. 

Itengal Kmy , . . . i S 

Madru „ . i. ■ + ... 6 

BcMnbny „ , . , , t 4 

PiiojAb Frgotier F«« , . i 1 


There was also a net reduction of eleven batteries of British 
Artillery* 

Meanwhile the way was being prepared for the larger reforms Otber 
proposed by the Army Commission and the Government of 
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Indta H'bich had not been accepted by the Secretary of State, 
In 1S154 the three Presidency deixutments of military accoirnt 
and audit had been consolidated into one, under an 
Accouniant-Gcneral attached to the Mititar}' Deportment t>/ the 
Government of India. In 1876 the generaj mana^emeriii of 
the three Remount departments was placed under one head. 
lr> 1884 the three Ordnance departments, which bad hitherto 
been entirely separate and had conducted their business on 
different methods, were amal^^amBted under one head and 
placed under the Government of India. A partial rcotganijia,- 
tion of the transport service was also carried out, and com¬ 
missariat regulations were compiled for nil India. The enlist¬ 
ment of certain low-caste Hindus, whose military effiettney 
had not been satisfactory, was prohibited j and an endea^'our 
Was madeto carry out the principles of segregation byclimiruiting 
Punjabis from Hindustani regiments and vice versa, while the 
mixed troops and companies of the Punjab Frontier Force were 
replaced by ‘class' troops and companies, Pioneer corps 
were instituted for Madras, and Array Hospital native corps were 
raised. ±\fter the evacuation of AlghOnistin, the army saw 
some active service in an expediEEDn against the Mahsild At OiJrs, 
in the Egyptian campaign of 1885, and at Suakin in 1885. 

The year 1885 witnessed three events of the first magnitude : 
the preparation of a large force for the defence of the nurth- 
Knd &aiive western frontier, the commencement of an increase of the array* 
m third liurmese AVar, The first measure was necessary 

in consfMjueitcc of the condict between Russian and AlghSn 
troops at Panjdeh. A force over 65,000 strong, with 168 guns, 
was mobilized, and an immense quantity of supplies and trans¬ 
port was collected. Fortunately peace wshs preserved, but it 
was felt that the army in India wua no longer strong enough for 
the task which might be befort it. After ibt Mutiny the 
accepted policy had been the reduction of the nath^e armies to 
a strength sufficient for internal security and the local defence 
of the border; the possibility of war with a great European 
power now rendered it nwresaary to increase the number of both 
British and native troops. It was decided that each of the nine 
regiments of British cavalry should recelvt; a feurtb squadron ; 
the aitilleTy was to recover the eleven batteries reduced in 1881; 
the British in^ntiy was to be augmented by thnse battalions, 
and every battalion was to have loo men added to it+ The 
total increase amounted to 10,600 men. 

The native armies were to be increased in the following 
manner ; three new cavalry regiments were to be raised, two in 
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Bengal and one in Bombay ; and a Toiirth squadron vas to be 
added to all the Bengal and Bombay cavali)- regiments, wbile 
the Madras cavalrj' were to have & regimental strength of 4St^ 
in place of ;j87 of all ranks- The native mountain batteries 
were each to have six instead of four gunS- The native infantr)'^ 
of the Bengal army was to be increased by 9 battoJiotLs; 
rumely, 5 of Gurkhas, 3 of Stkhs^ and i of Dogjjls, with i of 
Ma/habi l^lkhs as pioneers, while ever)' battalion was to be 91a 
instead of 83,2 strong. Various subsequent additions, such as 
two native mountain batteries, brought up the increase of the 
native army to a0^000 men. These increases, which were 
completed in r&Sj, were calculated to cost about two millions 
sterling annually, and when they had been carried into effect 
the strength of the British and native armies was as shown 
below 
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'rhe third Burmese War in t& 35 .^ which was followed by a 
.series of Further openttion.'^ ogain.st guerilla bonds and docoits, 
resulted in the annexation of Upper Burma, so that the in¬ 
creased garrison which was there necessary absorbed a ooiv 
stderable portion of the augmentation above referred to. 

In i 836 the battalions of the native armies were linked inuodac' 
together in regiments of three, or sometimes two, battalions ^ 
each. The linked battalions could thus supply trained men baitdioc 


to battalion!^ in the ftcld, whereas under the dngk battalion 
^^ystem previously in esistcm:c battalion.'! in the held could 1]^ ^te 
only be strengtheEied by iioluntccr^ from other corps or by wtniex 
recruits. In rSSS regimental centres were fixed upon fdir these 
groups, and were placid at such stations as it would be obb- 
gatory to garrison in case of a large mobilization of the army. 
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It was mtcnc]»I that one baitalitui should always be at the rtgi' 
mental trentie, so that the men might periodically return to 
their yvfn noighboUTbood- 

Another miliEury reform, instituted at the same lime as the 
linking of battalions, was the formation of ^ reserv'O for the 
native army. Two such forces were formed, the active and the 
ganison resen^e. The latter wa^ to con>pruie men pensioned after 
twentyone years' colour, or colour and reserve, service ; but this 
has been allowed to die out as, since no training was exacted, 
the men were found to be useless. The active rcserv't was to 
consist of men who might be Bllow€?d to pass to the reserve with 
not less than five (since reduced to three) or more than twelve 
years* colour service (now a thiity-tw'o years of age limit). The 
numbers were originally limited to a iS for an infantry battalion 
in the Bengal and Punjab armies^ r6o for those of the Madras 
and Bombay armies, and 300 for the sappers and miners, 'rbis 
fc-serve system was later on extended to nadve mounted battenes 
and to native artllkTy drivens \ also to railway employes attested 
to sen^e with military railway companies, In 1904 the reserve 
amounted ii* about 95,000 men; and It was then decided to 
increase its strength gradually to 50,000 men, reducing the 
TEserve pay from Rs. 3 to Ks. 2 a month, and also to extend 
the reserve system to iiiiad^r cavalry regiments. Arms and 
accoutrements are ktrpt in the arsenals and issued at the periods 
of training, and kits are stored at the regimerLtaJ centres. 
Keservists were at first called up annually for one month’s 
training, but in future they will come up every two years for a 
two month;^' period. Kc^nists obtain a pension of Rs. 3 or Rs, 
3“3 ft month after twcnty^live years' total service. The reserve 
system has worked very well in. Hindustan and the Punjab, and 
fairly so in Bombay, but has never taken strong root in Madras. 
Opportunity was at the ?Jame time taken to improve the mtesof 
good-c'onduct pay and to revise the pension rules, an ordinaiy 
pension being given to all soldiers on completion of twenty-one 
years’ service ; the scale of gratuides was also made more liberBl, 
Twio further measures w^tre specially consequent on the burma 
War. In March, iS 36 , levies and military poHce, composed of 
Gurkhas, Punjabis, and Hindustanis, were raised for service in 
Burma, These battalions were increased until they attained a 
strength of 1^,500 men, which on the pacification of the country 
Was reduced to about 16,000, and they now comtitute the Burma 
military police, 'riie second measure did not oome Into force 
until 1893, when, in order to improve the material of the 
Madras army for service in Burma, local Ijattalions were 
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fofTfled of Sikhs, Punjabi Muhammadans Gurthas, and other 
races ^ and in ihe course of a few years eight haitalions of 
the Madras army were thus reconstituted. An etimirmikm of 
the lower classes of Hindus had already taken place in the Bengal 
army, their place being filled by Rajpubi, Jilts, and others* 

In the AfghAn War of 1878-80 contingents from some of the CuMiJiq- 
Nativc States of the Punjab did {food senJee in the K-turam 
valley; and when war seemed imminent in 1885, the Native 
princes of India placed the resources of their States at the dis- 
posol of the Government of India. From this offer arose (in 
^889) the body of ‘ Imperial Service troopis^ which are under 
the control of the States furnishing them and are cammanded 
by native officers, subject to the supervision of British inspect¬ 
ing officers who arc responsible to the Foreign I Jupartment of 
the Govemmtrit of India- 

Many other changes and improvements were brought about Other 
durri^ this period. We cam only mentiarL the mosft important, 
and in doing so must nec&surily anticipate the course of events ^ 

in some cases. As has been explained in chapter s, the 
execution and supervision of military works, which had foamerly 
been carried out by the Uiepanment of Civil Public Works, was, 
between 1882 and 1890, iransferred to a separate Military 
Worts Department; and this in 1899 was completely mtli- 
taruced os the Military Works Services. 

The first step in the amalgamation of the Presidency Com¬ 
missariat departments was made in 1885, when a’CoTtimtsjiary- 
General-in-Chier was appointed. In 1886 a plan of mobiliratkin 
wus started, 4ind that year also saw the transfer of the Punjab 
Frontier Force from the control of the Punjab Govemment to 
that of the Commonder-in-Chief. In 1888 ibe deportments of 
the Adjutant-General and Quartcrmaster-Creneml in the military 
distdcLs were amalgamated, the intention being to form a 
higher stidf for important militar)’ v^xtrk, routine duties being 
relegated to a garrison or station staff. In 18^ the number of 
trans-frontier men in the army was ininreased. In 1891 the 
four regiments of Madras cai'olry were reorgonUed in three 
regiments of four squadrons each. In the same year the 
three Staff Corps were amalgamated into one ' Indiim SmJf 
Corps four old ' Iev7 ’ regiments were rc-formEd with better 
material; the pay of non-commissioned officers and so7v<7n of 
the native stV/aJUr cavalry was raised by Rs, 4 per mensem; 
and four years afterwords the pay of all hon-cemmissioned 
officers and men in the native artillery, the Sappers and miners, 
and the native infantry was Tai.sed by Rs. ; per mensem. 
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ihe pay of the scpdy becoming fU. 9 instead of Rs. j, a 
figure ai which it had remained for a great many years. This 
latter mcaaifte was extended to the Madras cavalry, which is 
not on ibe systCHir In tSgi recruiting d^pdts for the 

various classc^i of which the Bengal army h composed were 
established, and placed under District recruiting officers, a 
system sub-icquentJy applied to Madras and Bombay, The 
Bombay army likewise shared in the effort to recruit better 
material, two regiments being reconstituted as Baluchistin 
frontier regiments, compelled of Pathins, Baluchis, 

and BrShuis, Tunjabi Muhammadans, and Sikhs, A littlfr 
later a further change took place, undesirable clashes being 
eliminated, and the ‘cIilss company" system introduced in lieu 
of the ‘general mixture ' organE?aiioti. A similar measure was, 
after prolonged investigation and discussion, applied to the 
Madras army. 

In [S91-J the native infantry were armed with the Martini- 
Henry rifle, the Lee-Metford mogaaine rifle having been issued 
to the British troops. In the tatter half of the decade 1 &35-95, 
assistance was given to the Impeiia! Gosicmnient by the employ¬ 
ment of soldiers from the Indian army in temporary service in 
Central Africa, Last Africa, and Uganda, and also in West 
Africa, In 1^93 the sixteen Hindustani regiments of the Bengal 
army became ‘ class' {instead of ‘ cla^ company ') regiments, 
composed of Brahmans, Rajputs, Muhammadans, Jflts, and 
Gurkhas- This change wus intioduced because the class sys¬ 
tem attracted a better stamp of men, regiments were mcvrc 
contented, a sound spirit of rivalry between corps was created, 
and the separation of cla$se$ was fell to be nKure consonant with 
the general policy than the mixture, for example, of Br^mans 
and Rajputs in one body. In the same year the IntelL'gence 
branch of the Quartermaster-General’s department at Army 
Head Quartern was reorganiKd and strengthened. 

I>uring this period the army wias engaged in military epem- 
tions in Burma for several years; on the eastern and north¬ 
eastern frontier against the Chins and Lushaei (1890-3); in 
Manipur (1891); and against the Abors (1894). 'I'he north¬ 
west frontier was the scene of the Black Mountain espedition 
in [ 838 , of the two Mirlrzai expeditions in iSgi, and of the 
Hunza Na^ fighting in the same year. Fighting in 
Waziristln in 1394-5 was followed by the defence and relief 
of Chitril in [895. 

The yistr 1893 menjorable for the passing by Parliament 
of the Madras and Bombay Armies Act (56 & 57 Viet., 
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cap. 62), oiKiilishirig ihc cllk£ oT CotricniindAf in-Chkf in tho^sc 
armies, and mtlidniwtng the pOT^-cr of militaTy control hitherto 
exercised hy the Covemment-s of the tifO Presidencies. Tliis 
measure, which took effect in April, 1895, hrin^ to a naturril 
onncIiisLon the Section recounting the changes which took place 
tn the Presidency armies after the great Mutiny of 1^57. Of 
lower strength than their predecessors, but more powerful 
in efficiency and armament, their qualily was tried in many 
campaigns; the general reorganixatiofl consequent on the re¬ 
construction of the Bengal army vfos foltowcd by alternate 
periods of rest, refonn, and reduction; and then by increase, 
improvement, and the unification of the great departmenis of 
military business. The time was hiow Hpe for the consoltdation 
of military control and the application of a more niodem 
system of army administration. 


///. [/nifi^atwft t>/ the Armies and present AfUitarj 

Organhatk>n 

The Army Oi:gaiiir.aiion Commission of 1^79 had rocom' OrGviia' 
mended the abolition of the Presidency army system, and the 
division of the Indian army into four territorial army corps preUdmey 
under One supreme authority. The cause of the existence of 
the sepamlc armies has been explained : they were the actual 
result of milihrry csDblisfhments formed at three independenE 
bases far distant from each other. In the couiae of years it 
had corns to be an anachronism that the Central Government 
should have but little authority, and the Commanderdn^Chief 
in India none at all, over the nati^’C armies of Madras and 
Bombay, which were, morecsvcr, largely stationed outside those 
Presklendcs. The evils of this state of things were many and 
varied. But this was not all. The Ben^l army, oi^cupyiag 
an area of immense extent, had become unwieldy for a single 
command ajiid was in danger of becoming homogeneous. It 
was accordingly felt that the divison of the army into four 
great parts, primarily connected with the Punjab^ HindusUin 
proper, Bom^ty, and Madras, would best prevent its fusion into 
one huge body of soldiers, already stated, various measures 
subsidiary to this end, such as the unificodon of military de¬ 
partments, had been gradually carried out beforo the Madras 
and Bombay Armies Act was passed. After much deliberation 
and di-‘iCUS$ion, the new system came into being in April, iS^f, 
and India was now divided into four territorial commands, 
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after ihe Punjab, Beiigal, Madras, and Bombajr- Speak¬ 
ing generally^ ihc Punjab commaiid covered the Punjab and 
vfhat is now ihft NorthAVest Frontier ProvincE j the Bengal 
command included Askim, Bengal, the United Provinces, and 
parts of the Central Provinces and Central India; the Madras 
command compirised the Madras Presidency^ the British 
ganisons in Hydenlbfid and Mysore, and Burma ; while the 
Bombay command included the Bombay Presidency (with 
Aden), Baluchistln, and H^jputiina, and parts of Central India 
and the Central Provinces. The troops in these commands 
comprised the British ^Idiers stationed therein and the native 
troops naturally belonging to the areis or specially attached 
thereto. Each command was placed under a Lieutenant- 
General, who was supplied with a complete army and depart' 
mental staflT, and was given power to transact a certain 
amount of busine$.s which had formerly been dealt with at 
Army Head-Quarters or by the ^f^J^tary Department. Before 
further describing the constitution and oiganijiation of the army 
as it existed in 1904, we may note the successive changes 
introduced since 1 ^95. 

Slab**' The period 1395-1903 was marked by important military 

the 
and 

litjoo of native ; 1699-(900 saw the dispatch to South Africa of a force 
* of British troops from India which saved Natal, and the supply of 
mtnts. large quantities of stores of all kinds ; in 1900-1 the expedition 
to China took place; and in 1901-a operations in WazlristSn. 

It is not possible lo deal in detail with the changes and 
improvements made during the lost few years^ but progress has 
been very marked The causes of this increased activity are 
—first, that owing to linar«:ial difficulties and the frontier 
campaigns of 1897/ many desired reforms and improvements 
had been postponed; secondly, these campaigns taught many 
lessons which had to bo considered, while the march of events 
in Central Asia and the Far East showed that India is now 
more than ever connected with world-politics; and thirdly, the 
South African War conveyed an object-lesson of the greatest 
significance. To deal first with change in the army, and its 
composition. In 1S97 certain local corps, hitherto under the 
Foreign Department, vii. the Central India Horse, the BhopSl 
battalion, the Det>li and EHnpura Irregular Forces, and the 
MerwJra battalion, were brought under the Commander'in- 
Chief and aLlotted tn the commands according to their geo- 
graph teal situntion, The MAlwa and Mewlr Bhll corps were 


^ operations. Between 1395 and i 8 g 3 the camp^ugus on 
1^ north-west frontier engaged a large body of troops, Bncish 
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exempted from ihts chang<4 tvut these corps will probably 
be converted mto militaLry police. The cavalry and infajitiy 
of the Hydertlbad Contingent were reorgaoi&ed on the 
class squadron and company system. In tS^S-i^o^ ihe 
establishments of British and native mountain batteries were 
strengthened, and two nadve mountain batteries and five 
native infantry liattalions were added to the Punjab and 
Bengal commands. The inihntry battalions were raised to 
replace five corps lent to the Imperial Government for semec 
at colonial ganisorts, such as Mauritius, Cieylon, and Singapore- 
Indian troops were first employed in cotomal garrisons in 
but the larger measure arose from the call made on India 
during the South African \Var and is now accepted as a per¬ 
manent arrangemenL Other imporcani changes have been tbe 
reconstitution of four regiments of the Bengal portion of the 
army, throe as Muhammadans of the Eastern Punjab and 
KindusUtn, and one as a pioneer regiment of Lobllna Sikhs 
and JStts; and the incorporation of the Punjab Frontier Force 
as an integral port of the Punjab command. The Madras army 
has undergone considciable changes. In ]%5 Telugus were 
dlminated, and the remaining material gradually improved. 
Between igae and 1904 two infantry hattoltons were recon¬ 
stituted from Moplahs, and one battalion was converted into 
a Gurkha corps, while nine others have been transfomied 
into battalions of PunjilbiiSt leai>in| the locally recruited 
Madras regiments at thirteen. The former material of a 
regiment of Madras invalry has also been replaced by a large 
infusion of men from Bljputhna and the Punjab, 'J'lte 
Bombay army has not undergone any important change, but 
its materia] has been gradually improvaid by the elimination 
of the less efikieni elcmenL>i. The Bombay sappers were 
incremicd by two ordinary companies In 1902-3, and by a 
fortress comjiony for Aden. The Hydertlbild Contingent was 
broken up in 19041 m consequence of the arrangement com 
eluded with the MizAm in respect to fierSr, Its cavalry was 
formed into ibrce regiments of four squadrons, instead of four 
regiments of three squadrons each, and was transferred to the 
Bombay command j the field batteries were abolished; and 
the six battalions of infantry were transTerred to the Madras 
command- Aurang^bid and BoliiTUm are the only old stations 
of the Contingent now retained. 

In the three Ihesidency Medical services were amah Other 
gamated under a Director-Gcncrai In the British 

infantry in India was reduced by one battalion, twenty men 
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Anii]j;a- being Eidded to each of the rtmaining fifty-two baiialions ; ihe 
military factories were placed under the direct adminbtration 
Medical of thc Dircctor-GeneraJ. of Ordnance; and the issue of cordEle 
serriE;^ was CPniTTicnccd to the artilterj'. Sanitary ofliccOi were 
appointed to comniands and to Array Head-Quarters j and 
a messing allowance of 3^/, per dieni to British soldiers^ 
following the measure introduced in the home armyv was 
granted in Indla^ In 1S99. it was decided to withdraw regular 
troops from the Khyber, and from the Kurram, TQchi> and 
Shahar valleys, and to garrison these outlying positions by 
militia or cnilitary police. These changes, which were intended 
to effect a greater concentration of the regular forces on the 
frontier^ have since been gradually carried ouL 
The years 1899-1901 wilncs'ied special activity in re¬ 
modelling and improving armamentt cquipmentr mohili/ntlon, 
and defences, while many measures then rcsotvcrl upon were 
carried out in 1901 and lyoji In 19Q0 a considerable change 
took place in the regimental system of the native army, by the 
introduction of the ^tiouble company' organiration in place of 
' wings ” or half-battalions. The change followed the squadron 
system of the cavatry\ V\‘hile retaining the native officers in 
rejiawti, command of companies, it linked the eight companies of a 
battalion in four pairs of double companies, each in command 
of a British officer, the object being to give more definite 
responsibility to the British officers and to obtain a more 
manageable unit than the ^ w^ing ' of four coni|ja.nies^ Between 
loih StAfT about +00 Hritifth officers were added to llic 

CaqK, and army, so as to increase the number on duty with cavalry 

cIm^ of and infantry regiments. In January, 1903, the designatiofi 
' Indian Staff Corps/ as applied to the Hritisb officers with the 
native army, was supers^ed by the more appropriate term 
' Indian Army/ since most of these officers are on regimental 
and not on staff duty. In 1900 the reorganization of the 
transport service was finally authorized. The idea was to 
substitute organized corps and cadres of camel, mule, and cart 
transport, commanded by European officers, for the unorgan- 
iited transport allotted to fegimentsi and to depots, and, by 
means of ' enumeration officers^' to ascertain the resources of 
the country so that it might be possible to expand the peace 
transport to'meet the esigenctti of war. The re armament of 
the British inSuilry^ with the Lec-Metford rifle was completed 
in 1899, the cavalf)- having been armed with the Ijce-Enfield 
carbine in 1897. In [900-1 the -30J magazine rifle was intro¬ 
duced for the native army, and the re-armament of the regular 
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troops was completed in riew mount^ini gat) was 

introduced; many irnprovt^mems were made in the lield artil¬ 
lery y a large number of machinegttns were obtained ; a cordite 
factory was estabhEhcd; additional ammunition was issued for 
practice; and the coast dcrences were improved, 'fhe year 
iQOo-T also saw the inception of Other measures of reiomii 
such as mounted infantry schools j improvements in the Com- 
/ missariat department, whose title was now changed to ‘ Supply 
and Transport Corps'; increase in artillery hordes and the 
establishment of mountain batteries; development of the plan 
of mobiluaticin, and increased equipments nnd stores ; the 
completion of frontier defences and communications; simpli¬ 
fication in the methods of military audit and accounting; and 
reform of the Horse-breeding and Remount departments. The 
commissariat service has received special attention of recent 
years; besides various reforms in its internal economy, the 
stahf of othcers and subordinates has been increased, and their 
^lay and prospects improved ; and new ndminiiEraiive appoint' 
ments have been made. In a cognate business., the supply 
of fodder, niilk, and butter, great progress has l^en made 
in the establishment of grass and dairy farms. In 
promotion in the Staff Corps (now * Indian Army was 
accelerated^ the ranks of captain and major being attainable 
in nine and eighteen years instead O'f In eleven and twenty 
years. In April, igoj, consequent on the grant of mereased rna^Me 
|jay to the army at home, the pay of the British soldier in 
India was increased by sJ, a day ; and in April, 1904, H further iroops. 
increase of from to td a day w-as given, in the form of 
^service pay, augmenting Indirm military expenditure hy 
£700,000 aruiually. In 1902-3 the scattered ambulance 
establishment was organii^cd into an Army Bearer Corps. 

Three howitaer batteries were added to die artillery ; a corps Hdromt 
of frontier garriMn artillery was formed from the 
native garrison battery : and various improvements w^ere matlc 
in the Army Hospital Corps, in the nursing service, and in 
the body of military Hospital Assistants. The 'brigade' 
system for mounted artillery—Le. the association of three field 
or two horse-artillery batteries, under a lieutenant-colonel, as 
a tactical and administrative unit—was inm>duced, and ammu¬ 
nition columns were reorganized. 

In i903’'4 various further measures were carried out. The Other 
transport organi/ation was more fully developed by the cstab- 
lishmcnt of thirteen additional mule corps and cadres, and 
horses were partially substituted for bullocks in four heavy 
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batteries, [n every battalion oT infanlr)', and in the 

majority of native infantry battaliuos, not less than iGo men arc 
to be trained in moiinted infantr}' duties^ so that on mobili^tion 
two battalions c:^ four companies euch (one British and one 
native]! will be available for each division. Coast defences 
wete, and arc still being, developed in pursuance of a deiinite 
ischcmc. A consecutive: renumberiEig of native cavalry and 
infantry regiments, which had previously been numbered in the 
separate series of the old armies, was earned ouU A military 
railway company u'as added to the army, and a second company 
Sep*mioii has since been raised- Burma iatis iicparaled from the Madias 
comraardt and constituted an independent military charge, 
Uadroa The Oidnancc department was greatly developed* in pur- 
rommajid. tj,(j policy that India should be scIf-supportEiTig as 

regards munitions of war. 

ImproTc- In a sketch of this kind it would l>e Impossible to do justice 
^iih of gnyit improvement which has taken place in the saniury 

conditkwis of British and native troops in Indio,. A more 
rational system of clothing and head-protection, more temperate 
habits, vastly improved bartacks, better opportimities for recrea¬ 
tion and exercise, better food* improved water-supply and 
drainage, greater care of the soldier when sick and attention to 
hygiene generally* the development of stations and hutted 
camps in the hills to which mure than a third of the Bntish 
army proceed In the summer months, the practice of sending 
fresh arrivals from England to the hills, have all contributed to 
the better health of the soldiers in India, and that of their 
native comradEs has also undergone great improvement'* Nor 
must Omission be msde of the fact that the moral, as well as 
the material, welfiire of the British soldier has been, advanced* 
The command of Lord Roberts (13S5-93) will ever I# 
asscMTiated with this progress, and esijecially with the establbh- 


Pl*trfbn- 
daa uiH^ 
itrcnj^h Chf 
Vtay,l^3, 


ment of soldiers^ institutes. 

The result of the changes introduced in and of subse¬ 
quent developments, was, as we have seen, the division of the 
army of India into four large commands^ or territorial forces, 
with the independent military' district of Burtua, which became 
practically a fifth command. These commands were subdivided 
into military districts, hut they were not in any way organired 
army corps, nor were the troops in the military' district organiised 
in divisions and brigades. The total numbr^ of regular iroofjs 
in each command in 1903 is given below :— 


' For itAtUticas, sr Vol, I, chap, X (Pablic Hcallli, St^). 
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The rfisene of Xhe naii\'e nrmy numbered about 35,000 incn\ 
and the ausHiaiy forces (BritUh TOlunletrSt ImpcriaJ Service 
troops, frontier militiM, and militar)' police) about an odditionaL 
76,000 men. 

A new scheme of miltlary organinitioni which owes its incep^ New 
lion largely to ibc present Commander^iivChSefi Lord Kilchenerj 
is now, however* in proeesa of development. The leading mfttn ttoil 
features of thif scheme are the recognition of the fact that the 
main function of the army is the defence of the north-west 
frontier, and that the army tn peace should be organised and 
trained in units of command similar to those in which it would 
take the field. As a result, a number of small military' stations 
are being abandoned y the hulk of the troops will he con. 
centrated in large cantonments * and their distribution is in 
three army corps and ten divisional commands, as shown 
below' 


Army corps command. 


Northern 


Western 


[h visional command, 
r I St. (Peshawar.) 

< und- (Rawalpindi.) 

i ^rd. (Lahore.) 

14th. (Quetta.) 

J 5lh. (Mhow,) 

1 6th. (Poona,) 


Eastern 

Directly under the 
CommandcT-in-Chief 


7th, (Mt'crut.) 

8lh, (Lucknow,) 
gth. (Secunderttbad.) 
Burma, 


Each divisional command (excluding Burma) will* in the event 
of wholesale mobiluation* supply a full division lO' take the 
field. Udow the divisioi'uU organization comes that of brigades* 
details of w'hlch ore given on pp. It will thus be seen 

' [a 1^4 it wi* tleadjCfl grarlnilly to iKneaic the fUlive trmjf refers 
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that the old Madras commasid ha^ tHKrn abolifthed, being 
replaced by the independent Secunderabad di?i5ion. 

Adratsu- Subject to the control of the Crown exercised by the Sccr<> 
tary of State for India, the supreme authority over the attny in 

Thf ffumcr todio IS vcstcd in the Govemor^Generat-iii-CounciL One of 
the members of Council, commonly called the Military Mem- 
her,* formeriy dealt directly with the administrative and financial 
business of the army, and was the medium for the submission 
to the Government of India of the propHsalsor the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was, and still is, responsible for discipline and 
executive control. The post of Military Member dates from 
1861, and the holder of it was always an ofheorof the Hfitishor 
Indian army. He presided over what was Itnown as the Mtlitaiy 
Hepartmenti namely, the hliltiary Secretariat of the Govern- 
tnfint of India, w^hich had under it various executive departments. 
'Fhe Commander-]n-Chief is practically always appointed to be 
an Extiaerdinaty Member of Council, iranking there next aAer 
the Viceroy ; and being thus Gn the Cabinet* and superior in 
rank to the .Military Member, he occupies a wore important 
position than that formerly held by the Commander-in-Ctiief 
at home, 

And Since March, 1906, the system of administration of the 
army has been recast. The supremo authority still vests in the 
D(iwrt- Governor-General-m-Council, subject to the control referred to 
mnitfi. above ^ hut the business connected with military adairs is naw 
conducted through two Ilcpanments—the Army Doparlinent 
and the rjepartmcnl of Military Supply—^w'hich Imve taken the 
place of the former Military l>epaTtmenL Tlie .Army Dcpdit- 
ment, in charge of the Commander-in-Chief, deals with all 
affairs concerning the army except those specially allotted to 
the LXrpartment of Military Supply, and also disijose^i of busi¬ 
ness connected mih cantonments and the volunteers. The 
Department of Milimry Supply, which is in charge of an 
flrdinary Member of Council, deals W'iih matters «innectcd 
with important army contracts, and the supply and registration 
of transport animals; and also controls the working of the 
departments of Ordnance, Remounts, >filEta!ry Works, Army 
Clothing, and the Royal Indian Marine, as well as the military 
work of the Indian Medical Service. The Military Accounts 
department, formerly under the .Military l>epartnicnt, has now 
become a bntneh of the Finance I department. A Secretary 
has been appointed to fach of the -Army and Military Supply 
I apartments, with the usual powers of a Secretary lo the 
Government of India. 
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The administrative dcpartmenis. under the Atilitai^^ Supply Admbiii* 
Department thus deal iviLh supply and transport (in. part); |j^rtracmV 
clothing; ordnance; medical stores; and] horse-breeding and 94411^7 tlw 
remount work. The Military’ Works Services arc also under 
the Military Supply L>cpartmcnt, so far as the linaniciil and putmau;. 
lechnical side of their business is concerned. 

Up to 1905 the Supply and Imnsport Corps, until recently The 
known as the Commissaxiat Transport depsutmeni, was enlirdy 
Under the Military DepartnienL The Military Supply I Icpatt-Corpt. 
ment is now responsible for the supply and storage in bulk of 
all provisions and EtoTC^ and for the registration and provision 
of transport animals and attendants. '^I'he executive control of 
the corps^ the administration of transport units when formed, 
and questions relating to the distiibution of stores to troops 
have, however, been transferred to the Commander-in-Chief, 

The officers of the corps are recruited from both the Indian 
and British armies. Hetween and 1904, ninety British 
officers were added to the corps. In its supply branch it deals 
with the food of the British troops and of the horses of British 
mounted corps, and with hcddingT barrack, and hospital sup- 
plies ; in certain locatidesj too, this cor|>s supplies native troops; 
and it undertakes: the whole of the supply of both British and 
native troops when on active service b The reccrtl reorganini' 
lion of the transport has already Iwen mentioned, 'rhis now 
consists of s 1 mule corps, i S cadres of mule corps, 9 si/iaMr 
camel L^dres, and 3 pony cart imin cadres. A mule corps is 
comnuinded by a British officer, and is divided into two sub¬ 
divisions, each in charge of a warrant officer. Tbose for use 
with cavalry brigades are divided into six draught and four 
pack troops, each under a dnj^adiir^ and have a toEal strcrtgth 
of 55a of all ranks,^ with 936 mules. I'hose for use with other' 
arms are divided into nine pack troops, each under a dn^adarf 
and have a total strength of 3SS of all ranks, with £40 mules. 

Cadres of mule corps are commanded by a British officer, and 
maintain practically the full number of suiairvising and artificer 
establishments. They have, however, a much smaller number 
of mules. A sj/ladiir camel corps is commanded by a British 
officer, and is divided into four subdivisions, each In charge of 
a native officer. The total strength of the corps is 405 [>f all 
ranks, with 3,57 camels (augmented on mobilij'iltian to i,q6S). 

Four camel corps have recently been raised in connexion 
with the grant of lands for coloniiaiion under the Chenib 
Canal in (he Punjab, camelowners who receive such lands 

' tn [imn of peace native tnKtp« nnially piwride their owt] food. 
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being required to keep ^ ^podficd number of camck avail 
able for militiiry scnHoe, Each transport corps and cadre has, 
a fixed head-quaiturs slatTon, situated where possible in the 
area whencu additional animaJs would be drainm^ and here 
reser^-es of gear and equipment are mairatoined, Rcsen^es 
of diivurb and artificers have been formed, and a large staff 
of officers as employed in the enumeration and registration of 
the aniruals available in case of war. I'hough the organusa- 
tion of the transport is of comparatively recent date, consider¬ 
able success has been achieved, and some of the camel 

^ Army corps Were recently sent to Somaliland. The Army Clothing 
ttepari^^ department, now under a separate 1 director, has factories and 
incnL stores at Calcutta and Madras, whence clothing is supplied to 
the British army and the native infanlr)'. Boots are manuloc* 
tured at Messrs, Cooper, AUen & Co/s factory at Cawmponv 
which also Supplies, direct, a large quantity of equipment to the 
native army. 


The Ord- 'fhc Ordnance department issues all munitions of war, 
many kinds of mihtar)'stores, for the army and volunteers. 
It also supj^ylics arms and ammunition to the Imperial Jiervice 
troops, the frontier militia, and the police. I^arge reserves of 
ammunition and military stores, siege trains, and engineer 
and ordnance field parks are maintained in the arsenals, of 
which there arc nine, with four depbis. The departnieni is 
controlled by a IMreclor-General of Ordnance, and is divided 
into northern and southern circles of supply with an Inspector- 
General at the head of each. The manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, which arc in charge of on Inspector-General of I’actorits, 
ore as follows: a gun and shell factory at Cossipore^ near 
Calcutu j small-arm ammunition factories at Dum Dum in 


the same neighbourhood, and at Kirkee in the Bombay 
Presideriqf": a cordite factory' at Wellington in the Nflgiri 
Hills ; a harness and saddlery factory at Gawnpore* and 
a slmikir but smaller iiutitutioti at Madras ^ and a central 
gun-carriage factory at Jubbulpore (Central Brovinccs). A rifle 
factory' and rolling tniils at lahapore (near Calcutta) are now at 
work; and when the manul^cture of field guns at Cos.'^ipo'^ 
is carried into effect, India will be practically independent 
of England for all war material except the heaviest guns- 
TIm! The Militaiy Accounts department is composed of officers 

the army, with a subordinate account and a 
Elepwii- clerical service, and has at its head an Accountant-General. 

It is charged with the duty of auditing onmy accounts and the 
compilation of the exjjetrdilure; and at present its principal 
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officers are four CDntrdllcrs of Accounts, stationed at 

Calcutta, PtMiKi, Madras, dnd Kivralpindi, each of whom in 
assisted bj’ a stafT of auditing, and accounliint officeni. 

As stated above, the Military Accounts deportment is now 
under the control of the Finance l>efXLrtinenL 

The Medical Store department, which is adatinistered by Tbt J^ledU 
the Director-General, Indian Medical Scniacc^ maintains 
medical store depots at Inhere, Calcutta, Madras Bombay, nsoit. Hit 
and kaneocn, oontainine all kind^ of medical stfjres and [^'1^ 

L ■ 1 ■ * .L ir j, * , Mceial 

hospital equipments. At these depots, except that at 
Rangoon, which is a supply dllpoE. only, drugs of iiiinous 
kinds and medicines ore manuractured, The Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service is under the Home Depart' 
merit os regards cMI duties; but he b also the adi-iser 
of the Military Supply I>epartmctiit on all questions relating to 
the Indian Medical Sendee and the Indian subordinate 
medical department. It may be mentioned here that the 
Indian Medical Service is pfimoriiy a military senice; but 
while each unit iu the native army has a medical officer from 
this service attached to it, and certain commands and miiitary^ 
districts have draw'n their administrative mediuol officers from 
the same source, a large number of the members of the 
service are emplofj'ed In civil dubes, a considerable proportion 
being held available for military duty when active !i>etvlee 
requires their presence. 

'J'he Remount departinent, utitlcr a Director-General, deals The ke- 
wtlh the breeding and supply of horses for the army. There arc 
fiat icmouni dcp6t<, at Sah 3 ;nuipur and Hfipar (United hrovinaesj^ nmu. 
Mona (Punjab), Ahmadnogar (Bombay), and Hosor (Madras). 

The control of horset mule, and donkQ'-breedtng in certain 
selected Distn'et-H of the United Provinces, the J*un jab, Baluchis- 
tin and Sind, and the Bombay Deccan has been transferred 
from the Civil Vcierinary to the Army Remount department; 
outside these areas the former department conttmies to control 
breeding. The ^tem is to purchase young stock at an early 
age, and rear them on Governnicnt mnx. Australian horses 
arc also imported, for the Brilbh mounted sen kes chiefly, 
while Arabs are likewise obtained for cavalry In limited number^. 
Country-bred horses, on which the native cavalry' arc mainly 
mouni^, have been improved in the last Uiuty yearSi. and are 
superior in hardiness and endurance to the Australion- 

Officers of the Royal Engineers in India are prin^arily Tbe Mili- 
employed on miliury works *f'th the native sappers imtl 
miners, in the submarine mining corps, and on the army staff. 
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A considerable number arc also employed in the Public 
Works and other civil departments, and wouldt in the event 
of TnobiliratioHn be drawn upon for the requinements of the 
aniiy+ The IHrctrtor'General of Military Works, who deals 
with fortifications, defences, and military works generally, is in 
that capacity under tlie MlliUry Supply Deparimentt but he 
is also head of the Royal Engineers in fndia and the adviser 
of the Comniander-in-Lliicf on technical qucslionSr 

Hcad-Quartcrs Staff of the army, which is directly 
Qiurtars. ^”dCT thc Comitjanddr-in-Chicf as such, comprises the following 
chief staff officers : the Chief of the Staff, the Quartermasicr- 
tienend, the Adjutant-General, the Principal Medical Officer, 
His Majesty's Forces and the MiltUir)^ Secretary. Each of 
these officers has vurioua deputies and assistants, 

'Ihc Chief of the Smff deals with questions of military 
policy"; the organisation and distribution of the army, and its 
preimrattoit for war; intcUigence; mobiliration; plans of 
opciatiDns; the higher training and education of the army; 
and mantEuvTes, 'fhe QuartcrmasteoGeneral is responsible 
for the organiaation, training, and admimstration of the 
Transport, Veterinary, and Supply services j thc accommodation 
and movements of troops, and questions relating to canton' 
ments. The Adjutani-Gcncral is concerned with recfuitlng, and 
the discipline, training, education, and equipment of units. 

The Pnncipnl Medical Officer, His Majesty's Forces in 
India, is thc responsible adviser of the Commander-in-chief 
on all polni-H connected with the health, the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, and thc medical institutions of troops. He is the 
h^d of that portion of the Military Medical Ser^nce in India 
which comprises the officers of the Army Medical SfaJT and 
Royal Array .\fcdica] Corps, who come out to India for a 
tenn of duty (usually five years), and those officers of the 
Indian Medical .Service, and members of the Indian sub¬ 
ordinate medical department (military assistant'SUrgeons and 
hospital assistants), who are on military" duty. He also con¬ 
trols the Army Hrispital and Army Heirer Corps, and Queen 
Alexarrdra'B military nursing service for Indio, consisting of 
eighty-four nursing sisters. Each command has a special 
sanitary officer, whose duties are to investigate the causes of 
disease, to give practioil ads-ice in saiiitary matters, and to 
carry out scientific inv^igattons j and then; is a similar officer 
at Army Head-Quarters. 

'fhe Military .Secretary" dealt with appointments, promotions, 
exebanget, and retirements. 
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Since i S95 iht powers of the Cowmander-m-Chief as stjch Poitcn of 
have t>cen much cxtendcdi while at the same time he I'las 
been freed from a good deal of petty business- For filling cbitj; 
up the higher commands :ind stalT appointments, the approval 
of the Secretary of State for I ndia is miuired, liesides that of 
the Govcmor-Gcneral-jn-Council} and in the case of Uritish 
service oilicefs the concurrence of the Army Council has to 
be obtained for all appointments of any cousei|iience. Minor 
staff and regiinentat jwsts, again^ are dealt with by the 
Lieutenant-Generals of the commands, and the Alilitarj'Supply 
Member h.as the right of appointment in the departments 
subordinate to him; but subject to these eKceptions, all 
important amiy patronage vests in the Cotnmauder-in^Chier. 

;md much of the business; that formerly used to go before the 
Government of India is now dealt witli at Army Hcad^ 

QuarlcfH. The Commauder'iu-Cbiers direct huanciat powers 
are limited to sanctioning expenditure not provided by 
regulations up to a limit of Rs. 50,000 a year 

The Lieutenant-Generals of the main commands arc each tinieunt- 
a-sslstcd by an army and departmental staff, the principal 
officers in which are the following 1 I>epuiy Adjutant-General, munb. 
Colonel on the Staff (Brigadier-General) for Royal Artillery, 

Chief Engineer, Brindpad Medical Officer, Inspcctor^encral 
of Ordnance (two for tlie former four commands), arvi inspector 
of Supply and Transport. The Controller of Military Accounts 
in each command is also the fmnneia] adviser of the Lieutenant- 
General of the command. 

The local heads of the Army departments cany ooi their 
duties under the general regulations applicable to the depart¬ 
ment, but in their executive worlt act urrdcr the Lieuteniuit- 
General of the comniand. 

Each of the fourcammaitda formerly existing was diddtsd into Mflimy 
first and second class mtlimry^ districts as follows ^ 

PHnJak Command. 

Thirc finKlu dutricli : I^Jbcrr, nad Rlwalpindl. 

Thrv« Kcond-clw district*; Pvnjll. KaJui, sad SlrbiDd. 

B^gal Command, 

Twa firiKllUi dfiuicti; Mcmd nad Qndlu 

Sue ■Kond'iclui distlcti: Auun, TreiMlcncy, ALlubjibAil, Bundclktiud, 

Roikillchuid, and yerbnddL. 

Bombay Command, 

Three rint-dSM dlitricU: Mhow, Room., and Qiud,tB. 

Five iecood-clui diitricis; Adoi^ Bombay, fHeia, Siad, aod KigpiirL 
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New 

tioQ by 

diWiioiu 

and 

brigatlea. 


3 fifi 


AlaJrat Cff/nmand, 

One fint-claM district t SeciudcrabaKL 

Four second-clnsi districts: Buigalotre^ MadnSj i^iiiern* aqd Dd, 
j^am. 

Adding the Mandalay sctond-closs district in Burmo^ T^e'get in 
oil 9 ordinary Tirst-class and ig second-class districts* 

The reorgani7*atiaaT scheme reTcrred to on pages 559-^0 has, 
however, malerialEy altered the distribution of military dfstricla 
and their component stations, and the fotmer have been re¬ 
arranged so that each may supply a bnpde on mobilifiitioiv 
The present arrangement is os shown below j but eventually 
each division outside Burma will be constituted so as to cara- 
ptise one cavalry and three infantry brigades for mobilization, 
besides the necessary divisional troops (artillery, sappers, pio¬ 
neers, &c,), and a sufficient garrison force for the maintenance 
of intcmal, order :— 


DMiiaiiL 

lit. Fesbamr 
2 nd, Kli^aTplndi 

JniU ijitioic. 

4lh. Qnctu * 
jtiu bltiow . 

bth* Focoa * 

yiL Mcerat. 

8ih. LbcLdimv 


Br^Ailca. 

J NiuluhrA * 

[ NaDihAhrn (cnvatiy) 

I Abbotlabjtd 
yhclom 

ISfttket (a.'ralry] 

iJalEnDdar , 

SirlurHl 

i Ambita (cAtalry 
1 Feroicpore , 

Kui^l 

(XaiTraUd . 

\ Jubbulpore * 

I Jbaoil . , 

'‘UoEobA.] 




Potiaer wPitAry Dlrtricti 
CHSmpriKd tti tiew UiriMWt >, 

FrsbawAri 


K&wiJptnd L 


Lahore and Sirhlii>d* 


* QuetlA and $indf 

*} Mhow, Dmsa, NIctut, 

' r Nerbodda, and Handel* 
i j kbudf 


-JlUj;aj 

I Hclgiam , 
fRftrcniy . 

UarbwiT 

\ M«mt fcATAlry) 

'Allahabiri * 

Fyxibiid , 

Ffsridtftcy ^CaJcDtu; , 
Aiiun , , 

f Baj^loie (cavalry) 

(uriaocry'l' * 
SKundcrnbad (cavalry) 

^Sontbenv 




Fuofu, Uombay, 


Mil 


l^tecTuC and Rnhilkbaod. 


AUahkbSd, Frdi- 
ririncy, and Avam. 


^ Scenndezabad, BangalcrCi 
Mndnu, Mul SonBura. 


* Tbetc cmreapondDcei arc approximate osly. 
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Burma - . » 

(.RaagMin 

iDdEpcndcnt bii- fKohit, ^ 

C»dca —Nanh^ ’ Dwajit 1 

cm i;aiiuiiand. I Hanm ^ 
Western i 

cfttJl^Iuuil^^ J Aclrti + 


Fsitmt Dtwilni 

<timprtied la DiritiM 

I M'sndnSay, 

KclAl. 

I IkiujJt. 

Adm. 


‘rhe di^Uibuticin and Drg;ani£atii::>ti cf dig arniy in 1906 is 
shown in Appendix I. 

The c^cer commanding a divisiaii is onJiiuixily a majors 
general^ while the bngodes arc comnumded according to their 
imponance by rnajor-g^ncmiiH hn^^dicr-gencrals; or colonels 
on the staff. The divisional commondeni have been entrusted 
with wide powers, thtis relieving the iJcutcnant^Gencrals of 
commands of much routme work ond selling them free for 
a more thonough irwpcciion cjf then troups^ 

The headKiuortcrs staffs of divisioits and brigades are anmt* 
gamated, i.t they all belong to one dejiarimcni, the Adjutant- 
Genend's; but certain officers perform routine duties | others tliosc 
relating to tmining and preparation for war, e..g. armament, in¬ 
struction, and organisation 5 and others again those relating to 
maintenance and movement, e.g. camps and mobilixatbn. 

Commands and army staff appointments are as a rule divided 
equally bctw^cen the British and Indian semces } but certain 
classes of appointmchis are generally reserved to Indian offtcuTs, 
e.g. those in the Jililitary Accounts, Remounts, and Judge 
AdvcNcate-Cenerars departments.. The maximum number of 
general officers of the Indian army is limited to 5 generals, 
5 lieutcnant^eneraJs, and 12 major-generals. Promotion is by 
selection to fill a gienenil officer's appointment, or as a reword 
for dislingui-Hhed service. 

OfIicer> in India must either hai'c obtained a staff collie 
certificate or Imve qualified fta promotion to field rank and 
passed the higher standard examinatfun in IiindustJLni, in order 
to attain to the staff. I'be establishment of an Indian Staff 
College at Quetta has been sanctioned’, and measures have been 
taken to improv'C the regimental training of office. There ore 
special veterinary, ‘jlgnnJlmg, supply, tnmsport, pioneer, explo- 
jiiveo, and gymnastic classes, while engineer officers can go 
through courses of instructbu in submarine mining •md iti 
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tel^raphy. 'flit general tiicdcal trainlni^' of ihc army is carried 
on by meurtfi of annual field trainings ant! by mancEuvres on 
™iyinig scales. 

Organini- Thfi Digani^Ltion and interior economy of the units of the 
British army ijcrving in India are similar to those of the units 
of British home j the arms, equipment, aiird uniform are the same gener- 
^iB«its, ally, but Ichaki drill (red or blue serg^ in the cold weather) and 
lighter helmers are worn. E^-ery unit has an establish meat of 
native followers, including a quartermasters establishment of 
lascars for the care of tents, fakkMs (waier<arriera with 
bullocks)^ sweeijers, &c., and a * conservancy'' establishment 
of bhistis {water-carriers), sweepers, and carts. Mounted units 
have, in addition, native artificers and Syces' (grooms). Every 
unit has camp equipage in, its charge, and can usually move at 
a (tw hours' notice. 

The authorized strengths of the units of the British army 
serving in India are as follows:— 
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Compo' The composition of the reguHar native army is very' varied. 
litjM of As already explained, regiments are organized either on the 
jnny ‘ class,' or on the ^ class squadron ' or ‘ class company,' system. 
In the former case, as in Gurkha regiments, they arc all of one 
class : in the latter case four companies may (for example) be 
Sikhx, two Punjabi Musalmdns, and two PathJnx, About one- 
third of the regiments ate on the ' class ' system. 

'rhe princii^l races and castes enlisted in, the regiments of 
the various commands are as follows :— 

Northern command—Pathlns and Punylbi Muharnmadansj 
Sikhs, Dogriis^ and some Gurkhas, 

Eastern command—HindustHni Muhammadans, Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Jftts, GurkJias, Garhwalis. 

Secunder 3 b 9 d divtsion—Muhammadans of the Punjab and 
of Madras (including Moplahs), Tamils, Sikhs, and Hindus 
of the Punjab. 
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Western conimand^Muhajiimadaris of the Deccan, Rij- 
putiiUt and the Punjab; Pathdna and Baluchis; Mars this; 
and Hindus from Ki^jputdna and Hindustiln. 

Burnm division—Muhainmadaiis from the Punjab. Sikhs^ 
and ( jinrkhas. 

The recruiting of the native arany is now largely undertaken 
by recrulLing staff oflkers who are permanently aHotied to par^ 
ttcular areas, but (in the cavalry espccinliy) men often join 
through the agency^ of their relatives and friends. Enlistment 
is for general sen^icu, witliin or wtlhout British territories,^ and 
beyond sea if necessary'. The age of enlistment is from sixteen 
to twenty-five years : and the standard of height for dismounted 
services is 5 feet 4 inches, except in the case of Gurkhas, who 
are accepted at 5 feet. The height for cavalry recruits is at the 
discretion of the Officer CommatuUng the regimenL In times of 
l>eace the soldier may take hiis discharge after three years^ service. 

CavTilry regiments and infantiy- battalions are organired in Oreanlu- 
four squadrons or double companies, each commanded by 
a British officeri who is responsible to the Commandant for 
the training and efficiency and ci'cry'thir^ connected with his 
squadron or double company. A junior British officer {s also, 
as a rule, attached to each squadron or double company,. An 
adjutant and a quartermaster are allowed for each unit. 

Native officers, termed ruiiUtirs and tTtssaiifarf In the cavalry 
and the intantry, command each half-squodron or 

company, and all orders to the native ranks ore issut^ through 
them. The senior of them haa the title of rfstV^dr-TOBjoit or 
They arc assisted by a junior native officer, 
called a jtmtidur \ and a Jtmndar is also allowed to aasUt the 
British adjutant 

The authurbud strengths of the units of the native army are 
as follows ?— 
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Powen at Thc ^jowcTs of oommaiiding officers of native regtrnents arc 
considerable, but it is held by many authcritlei that they could 
be increased with advantage. They can make promotion^ in 
the non-commktioned ranks, but appointment to qr promotion 
in the comrnissiqned grade can only be recommended to 
superior aulhorityi llrey havCt however, no power to reduce 
Or discharge non-coni missioned officers, qr tq discharge men 
(save in the ca.'se of cavalry men who fail to become good 
riders), such as e^tisted for some years after thc M utiny. These 
powers are otefcised by the officer commanding the brigade, 
while the Licutcrmnt-Gcncml of thc command has thc power 
of dismissing or discharging a native officer, 'rhe commanding 
officer of any corps or detachment has, however, a large power 
in the ■ summary court martial,' which may be held by him 
alone, ‘ attended' only by British or native officers, and may 
try most military offences. Stich a court martial may pass any 
sentence allowed by the articles, of war, except death, trins' 
poitatlon, or imprisonment for more than a year, and may carry 
It out at once. Corporal punishment not exceeding fifty lashes 
may be given for certain offences, but Is rarely awarded, and 
the amount of military cHme ik, on the whole, very small in 
the native anny. The native officer^i have power to inflict 
minor punishments. 

Fay 4jid The pay Of the officers of the Indian army is on two lines, 
pay of rank plus pay of appointment. The pay of rank rises 
oAicmof monthly a? lieutenant to Rj. S27 as lieutenant- 

lb* Indiim cotoncl. The pay of appointment in native regiments rises 
from Rs, 150 to Rs. 700 in cavalrjv and from Rs, 100 to Rs. 
mitten. 6oo in infantry' regiments. Thus the total pay of a lieuieriant 
of cavalry" and sfiuadron officer would be Rs. 375, and of a 
lieutenant and double-company officer of infantry Rs. 3:15 
monthly. The staff pay attached to non-regimental appoint¬ 
ments rises to Rs. ttOOO monthly, but the pay of the higher staff 
appointments and commands is consolidated- 

The promotion of officers of the Indian army continues to 
be regulated by a time scale which gives nine years as 
lieutenant, nine years as captain, and eight years as major, 
promotion to the rank of licutenant-culonci being th us attain¬ 
able after twenty-six years’ service: Promotion is in oil cases 
subject to the required professional eitiirninations being |Xissed 
!iatisfactorily, .Accelerated promotion to theiankof Iteutenant- 
colonel is, however, allowed in the case of a major selected for 
the command of a regiment or battalion, or for certain pre^ 
scribed fitafl" or administrative appointments. A lieutenant- 
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colonel who has hcM for three years such a command or 
appointment may be promoted to the brevet or substantive 
tank of colontL OtherwiHe;^ six years’ seniHicc in the rank of 
iTiMitenant-colonet is retiuirod before promotion. The tank of 
rolonel does not carry any increase of emolutnenta in India. 

The tenure of regimental commands is now crdtuaHly for 
five years, which may be extended to seven. A reginjcntal 
offk’« apjHutntcd to the stall or to a military dopartmeni for 
any but a brief |jeri(Kl is seconded in his regiment. If per- 
maneriilly appointed to civil or |)otitIc^ employ, he is sinick 
off the roll of his Tqjnmcnt and, a Act ten years, off the effec¬ 
tive list of the armyT rising on a superoumeniTy list to the rank 
of lieu tenant-colonel, but no higher. 

Hindustani may be regarded as the common language of 
the Indian army; hut officers have to pass not only the 
higher standard examination in tlris^ but also an examina¬ 
tion in the language mostly used by the men of their corps: 
c.g. Hindi, Marithi, Parbnttia, Punjabi, Pashtil, Persian, or 
TarniL 

One of the great difficulties in Indian army oi;gani7Jition is 
the supply of officers. .-\s has been shown, the establishment 
has been mercased lately, but in the event of a serious ¥?ar a 
further large addition would be requirecL There is a small 
body of reserve officers in India, drawn from dvil life and 
from the volunteers, but this would prove quite insufficient. 

In early days the pay cjf the sepoy was Ks, 5 per mensem, Pay Mil 
but the or allowances varied in different parts of ihel™^®^ 
country. At the end of the eighteenth century, the general »idi^ 
monthly pay was fls- 7, which was increased to KLs. 5 in 
A non-jj7Afifdfr cavalry receives Rs. 3 , and a native 

gunner R. i, more than the infantry iiepoy. A stllifMr 
receives Rs, 31 a month, out of which he hns to provide and 
mainuin ei-erything except his rUlt, including transport and 
camp etiui|)age. Pay is supplemented by compensation for dear¬ 
ness of provisions. This has varied in detail in the different 
Presidencies; hut the genera] |)rinciple is that when the chief 
articles of wbat is supposed to be a sufficient ration rise in price 
above a total of Rs. 3I per mensem for oombaianis or Rs. 
for followers, the Oovcmmcni step.s in and pays the excess. 

The plan has some defects and many QlLerations in detail 
have been tried, but in its general lines it is w^cll understood 
and appreciated by the men. SiV/ndJr cavalry soldiers are also 
l>rotecied from lo.^.s, if the price of forage for their horses and 
trans^jort animals rules high. 
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Extra pay, called *good-ser\'ice pay/ is given to noti-coni- 
cnfssioi!^ ofiicera as a reward for efficiency, zeal, arttl guod 
conduct; and soldiers; whose tjchavieur has been exemplar}' 
TCCCiTe sunilar encauiageuiem in the shape of 'good-ccjtiduct 
pay.' Baiiix is also given when marching or in the field, and when 
transport is not provided by the state, rensions (Rs. 4 monthly 
for a sepoy) ate given after twentj -one years' sen'ice, and at 
superior rates after thirty’two years' mecitorious service- There 
are alsJ scales of gmtuities for less periods, and ijensfons 
for w'ounds and injuries. Jamily pensions, granted to the son, 
widow'* daughter, iaiher, or mother of a soldier killed, or dying* 
on foreign service, form a special feature in the pay system of 
the native army. 

Two ^Orders' arc specially resen-ed for the native army. 
The 'Order of Sritish IridLa*' conferred on native com¬ 
missioned officers for long, faithful, and honourable servicie, has 
tw'o classes {S&rdar BahMur and BahMur^ w'iUi allowances 
attached. 'I'he ' Indian Order of Merit' is given for personal 
bravery, irrespcclive of rank or service. It is in three chases, 
with monthly pay attached. 

The uniform of the tmti^ve army is serge for the cold weather 
and parade, with khaki drill for ordinary work or active service. 
The colour of the uniform varies- The artillcr)’ wear blue and 
the sappers red, assimilated to the Rojal Artillery and Royal 
Engineer colours, respectivdy. The in^ntry w'ear serge tunic,*!, 
blouses, or jackets—red, dark green, blue, or drab^with knicker¬ 
bockers and putties or gaiters, and ankle boots. The native 
infantry are armed with the I^e-EnEield rifle, and the cavalry' 
with this rifle and with swords and lances. 

The auxiliary forces are the volunteers, [he Imperial Service 
troops, militia, and levies, and the military police. 

The volunteers of India may be class^ under the bead of 
British forces. 'They existed in the early days of the Bn'tish 
occupation as militia at the chief settlements. They were 
allowed to die out in the first years of the nineteenth century ; 
but a volunteer corps was raised for the Straits Settlements, 
then under the Cfovernment of [ndia, in 1B54, and several 
corps were enrolled during tlic Mutinj; some of which did 
excellent service. Since that time the volunteer force has 
steadily developed* and now consbls of sixty-one corps with 
a total strength, including reservists, t)( about 34,000, of whom 
j 3,000 are efficient. Calcutta and Rangoon possess port- 
defence corps* which comprise naval, artillery', and electrical 
engineer units, and in the case of Calcutta a submarine mlnirrg 
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unit. There arc seven cavidry or light horse corpse five corps of 
garrison artillery, and four corps of mounter] rifies; and twelve 
ordinary rifle corps have detachmeni-s of mounted riJks. The 
Bombay and the Karich] garrison aitillory corps have electrical 
engineer companies and the East Indian Railway nfle corps 
includes an ordinary engineer company. Thirteen rifle cor|js 
are reentited from railway employes fofitiing valuable bodies 
for the defence of their respective railways. The ordinary rifle 
corps number thirty^ including cadet battalions. There are 
also reserve companies^ but Ute formation ofa volunteer reserve 
bos made very slight progrcffit since Uiis measure: was introduced 
in iSSp^ the numbers at present belrig uridcr The 

oTg.'ini^cation of v^Jiintecr corps follows that of Uie Britwh army, 
from which the adjutants and sergeant-instructors are detailed. 

Rifle corps are armed with magazine rifles ^ cavalry and artillery 
units with carbines. The r6le of the volunteers being the 
defence of ports^ railways, cantonments^ and dvil stations, 
their equipment is limited aocordii^ly* 

All volunteer corps are under the general ofheets of the 
military areas to which they belong, and they are occasionally 
brigaded with reguLm troopn. Junior officers are elected by 
the corps, but promotion or ap].x>lntment to the rank of cap¬ 
tain is made by the l,4>cal Government, which also appoints 
field officers. Commanding officers are appointed by the 
Governor-GcncraMn-Coundl on the recommendation of the 
Jjocal Guvcmmcnl. 'rhe ins|>ection of volunteers through¬ 
out India is vested in a general officer {the Inspector- 
General of Volunteers), who is direotly under the Adjutant- 
General. 

The origin of the [mpcrial Service troops bfts already been luiperul 
given. 'ITie authorized strength is a little over tfi,ooo; namely, 
cavalry 7,100, artillery 431, sappers 570, infiuitiy 9,jS4, camel 
corps 665, besides sIk transport corps and two signalling units; 
and they ore furnished by most of the important Native States. 

The ca^'alry consists of 17 corps drying in sine. Gwalior 
furnishes three regiments, Hyderabad and Jodhpur two each, 
and Mysore, PatiMa, and Alwar one each, Kashmir has two 
mountain batteries. TItc sappers are furnished by Sirraili 
Farldkot, and Maler KotIa; the itifEntiyby Kashmir, the Pun¬ 
jab Stateiy Alnm-, Bharatpur, and Gwalior. Bikaner suppUeM 
a camel corps 500 strong, and the transport corps are fur¬ 
nished by Jaipur, Gwalior, Bhoratpur, Mysore, Indore^ and 
Bahivaipur, while the last-named state has an escort of 
165 riflemen. 
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The cost of the ImpcKnl Semee troops is borne by the 
Native States, the charges for the British inspecting staff (an 
Inspeclor^General assisted by a Deputy-Assistant Adjutant, 
nenctal for Musketry and nineteen other officers) falling on the 
revenues of British India. The troops^ though available for 
Imperial service when placed at the di^^posal of the British 
Government by tbeir rulers, belong absolutely to the States, 
and are Tccruited from their subjects. Their armament is the 


same as that of our native army, and in traiiting, discipline, and 
efficiency they have reached a high standard of excellence. 
They have recently won commendation in China and Somili- 
iand, and have also done good service on the north-west 
frontier and in garrison. The Kashmir Imperial Service troops 
now gajrijion Gil^t. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps, organixed by Lord Curzon, 
Corp*. consists of about twenty young men of noble birth who have 
been educated at the Chiefs* Colleges. The object Js to give 
a military training to these youths, so that they may take their 
places as officers in the Imperial array and furnish trained 
officers to the Imperial Service troops. The cadets hai^e 
British officers as commandant and adjutant, imd also a native 
adjutant. The course of instruction lasts betw'een two and 
thr^ years, and the cadets arc taught military exercises and 
military sctenoc. The head-quarters of the corps are at Meerut 
in the cold weather and at Dehm Dfln In the hot season. 
Frontier The leoiganiKition of the existing militia corps on the 
n^iinh^c. north-west frontier, and the creation of new corps, formed 
a ncCEsaary part of the plan above referred to fp. 356) of 
withdraw'ing the regular troops from advanced frontier posts, 
and emploj,T!ng the local tribes in military' service to guard 
these posts, regular troops being concentrated at main positions 
in support. 


These corps ure mainly employed uttder the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the Frontier Province, and consist of 
two battalions of Khyber Rifles, under one commandant, two 
battalions of Kurram militia, and the North and South 
W aziristUn militia, supptemenEed by certain tribal leviesr namely, 
the Chitrlli Scouts, and the Dir, Swdt, Chifrril, and Bhittini 
levies. I he Zhob Levy Corps (horee and foot) is under the 
orders of the Agent to the Governor-General in BaluchisdLn. 
All these b^iea of militia and levies are for semee on the 
frontier and in tribal country. The militia number in all about 
6,oc» men, and are armed with Martini-Henry- rifles and 
equipjjcd in much the same way as the regular army, but with 
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onij" twts or Uircc oft’icers per baiiatior. They iire eniirely 
Under the d^'il pawer^ eiicept when associated in war Krvice 
with ihc regular troops, when they come under the officer 
commanding these. The levies number about 5,700 men, and 
arc ordinarily comrnanded by nadi'e olhcefs. They are 
generally armed with Snider rifles and carbines, except 
in the ca^iC of the local EaludusLin levies, who find their own 
JUTirx 

The military |>olice consist of the S^mflna ^Rifles and border MiUiuy 
military police of the North-West Frontier Province; a border rI*™- 
military |io1icc corps in iJera Gklzi KhSn District, under 
the Punjab Government; six battahons in ^Vssam, and four¬ 
teen in Burma ; but isome of the Assam corp» arc not of the 
strength of an ordinary battalion. The miliEary police are 
distr [billed as followa (in round numbers):— 

Kronticr Prodncf and Ihilijlib * ■ • . . 3,°™ 

.\<*aK3 .. ifiiX 

burma.. 

TdiUiI 31,^ 


The military police In the Frontier J^rovince are officered by 
military civilians or police officers; the Assam battalions are 
commanded by officers of the army. These corps occupy the 
frontier outposts and stockades. The Burma military police 
garrison frontier and other posts : ten battalions are stationed 
in Upper Burma, two in the Shan States, and two in L4>wer 
Burma. Well organized, commanded by officers of the Indian 
army, and constituted of the best material, they are, in fact, 
soldiers as well as police. The armament of the miliiary police 
is generally the Marttni-Henri rifle. 

Besides the Imperial Service troops, the Native Stales Annie* af 
maintain, according to their position, large or small bodies of 
soldiers as local military forces. These number collectively ' 
about iiSjOoo cavalry, 7,000 anillery, and 70,000 infantry, or 
9j,ooo in all, with many pns : but, with some ext^rptions, 
they arc of little miliiaxy vatnc, and arc armed with smooth 
bore muskets, while the guns arc sniooth^hore and few arc 
movable. Gwalior, Hyderabad, and Kashmir have (airly good 
troops, while the f(«ces of the Sikh and kajputana Slates 
oontaln capital material 

A few w'ords may be added about the Kejrdl and Afghan 
armies. The Nep^ army consists of about 45,men, 
regularrOnd irregular, including a,SM artillery, with about 900 
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guns; The trudpe are armed 'with Snider ^tnd ^rariini-Henn- 
nflcs and stncx^ith-bores manufactured in Nepat. The mijitary 
system js on a voluntary bask, with a short service of three 
years and liability to recall. There are practically no cavalry. 
A much larger army could be raised in Nepil if ciTcunistaiKCs 
required it. 

rhe standing army of Afghanistan consists of between 65,™ 
and regular troops: that is, troops which are organized 

tn regimenta on a plan somewhat similar to that obtaining 
araiyj and formed into brigades and diWsions. 
rhe uregtilars, about ap,ooo in number^ comprise the mounted 
levies of the chiefs and the or foot ieties who perform 

police work. The armament consists of Lee’.^fetfo^d, Martini- 
Henry, Snider, and EnOetd rifles, machine-guns, and rifled 
guns, besides others of smaoth-bore pattern. Munitions of 
are manufactured ood stored at KlSbuJ The strength of 
Afghanistan hes in the warlike instincLs of the inhabitants 
gcnerdly. Every adult .Afghan is a fighting man, and. if fur^ 
mshed with a rifle and allowed to fight in his own way, would 
be a formidable enemy. 

Having thus dealt briefly with the serious constituents of the 
something must be said regarding mobilijation 
^1”'* plan of mobiHzation in India has 

fWtnrtc*. been hosed on the preparation of a " Field anny ’ the 

p«diicrv. ordinary 'commands* tjeing merely territoriaL The organEza^ 
tion of the field army was made up of uniht, told olT in divisions 
and bn^es, from particular stations. A division conmts of 
three infimtry brigades of four battalions each; divisional troops 
> ca ry, artillery, and sappers; a cavalry brigade; ammunition 
^luians; ordnance and engineer field parks; field hospitals, 
mih a total strength of about 15,000 troops. There are 
a arge reserves of snpplies and stores in charge of the 
uppy and Transport Corps, and at arsenals. As above 
indiCited (p. jd6), the new system now in process of develop¬ 
ment contemplates the rearrangement of the army (outside 
Bun^) in nine divisional commands, so that each may supply 
a u divliion for field service in addition to providing The 

num r of troops which would still be necessary for internal 
secunty. ^ 

service at a lower strength than the peace 
■csia tshmem. Thus, an ordinary rutive infantry battalion is 
912 strong: but as it has 10 leave the sick and unfit behind at 
Its dtpdt, its field service strength is fixed at 75a, the reservists 
of the native army being used to form, with the d^pAts of 
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mobiliiied bajttalioiu, resene battalions ’ at iHe regimental 
centres. These battalions supply drafts to the battalions on 
service, and enlist and train recraits. The transport 
tion has already been mentioned. The more this is expanded, 
and the grea.ter the number of the excellent transport trains 
furnished by Native States, the more perfect and complete 
will tnobiliitatkin be. 

Great strides have been made between 1885 and 1903 in the 
frohiicT and coast defences of India. A total of £11,000,000 
has been spent on strategic lail^'a.ys, roads, and defences, the 
cost of the last being somewhat over £3„ooa,goo. On the 
frontier, the ntain passes have been secured and strategical 
(joints in tear strongly fortilied, while the ports have been 
furnished with adequate defcrwxs. 

Information as to military cx|>cnd]tiire at diflerent periods Army 
From i87<i wiU be found in dia|X vi (Finance), and it will be 
sufficient to quote the following Bgures here. They give the 
net total of ordinarj’ charges, including pensions, &c., and 
outlay on milltaty' works 

Totnl Dd ri^pcudJ turr, id crBCtt< J 

of mpM* . . , . i iiil 

The evpendituie in the last-raentioncd year represented 46 
per cent, of the net revenue of the Govemtuent of India as 
shown in Table 11 appended to chapter vi p, aoi). 

The main causes of increase in army CK|)enditure are laiger 
numbers, improvements of all kinds, the rise in prices and 
wages, the mcncascd cost of cqui|>ments and war material, and 
the enhancement in the jiay of British and natiie troops. 

In 1S95 a Royal Commission was constituted to inquire fnd^cv 
into Indian eicpenditure, and the apportionment of ch^cs ofcipcndi- 
beiween England and India. They reported m 1900, and 
recommended, among other things, that half the military chatge troojM cra- 
for Aden, and half the cost of the transport of troops to and 
from India, should be borne by the impemt Government ^ parporei. 
The question of payment for Indian troo|r5 employed out of 
India had been under discussion for many years ( and the 
Comrei^ion held that ordinarily all charges in respect to troops 
lent must be borne by the country which had a special interest 
in the expedition, but that if the country supplying the troops 

^ Thij piindple bu been Dpplicd tn prumce by the Hetoe (JoiTCTiiHicnt 
conUibutiai; UBulljr for Alhn, and ^t^ooa oq iiectiaitt ot ihe 

traasport lenriec. 
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had also a direct and substanlial intereah it should l>ear a 
portion of the burden, 'I’he question of geographical distribU' 
tion t^'as laid down^ and the various possible theatres of 
opcraiions were examined. It aas held that India had no 
direct and substantial interest in the employment of foroes in 
Europe, in Africa west of the Cape of Good Hope, or in 
Kastern Axia; but that she had a direct and substantial interest 
in keeping open the Suei: Caitil, and in the maintenance of 
order in Egj^pt as alTecting the Canal 'I'hese principles were 
accepted, and now regulate the inddenco of charges in respect 
of troops supplied by the Indian Government for Imperial 
needs: thus the whole cost of the Indian troops sent to South 
Africa in and to China in 1900, was borne by the Home 
Government. The capitation and other charges for which 
India is liable on aocounL of the training, transport, and 
pensions of the British troops she employs have been already 
rcferru.'d to on p. 343. 

'i'hc Indian army has played a considerable part in Impenal 
policy, from early days down to the most recent dates. Its 
soldiers have crossed the lieas to light for Britain; they have 
cheerfully endured hardship in remote lands where eveiy thing 
has been strange and unhallowed to them; and in the late 
campaigns in China and South Africa India has shown how 
much sfle contributes to the military etrength of the Empire. 

In this sketch has been traced the rise, from an initial 
handful of halTtrained retainers, of a great Eastern military 
power. It has been shown that many causes combined to 
impair its strength, and led to disaster; and, follow'ing this, the 
history of a new urtny has been told. The lessons wc may 
learn are clear enough. For the extcriinl defetice of India, 
and to be able to render assistance to the empire at laqje, the 
Indian army must be prepared at all points, ready to act, and 
organiaed for expansion. For the internal security of India, 
the greatest weight must be given to the comi^ltion of the 
native army, to the avoidance of homogeneity, the employment 
of the European population as an auxiliary force, and i^rfect 
readiness to mnintain order. During the first twenty years after 
the Mutiny the labours of administrators were directed to the 
reconstruction of a large portion of the native army and to the 
reorganization of the whole, and economy iR'ai more regarded 
than perfect efficiency. In the period that has foMowr.'d great 
progress has been made in administration, organiration, mobi- 
lization, and defence. India has entered on a new phase of 
connexion with Imperial politics; and successive administra- 
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lioifis froni Lord Lytton to l^rd CurKon have carried out a 
continuous policy of preparation and defence, enunciated b)' 
the distinguished men who liave filled the posts of Cotnmandcr- 
in'Chief and Military Member of Council, among whom Sir 
Donald Stewart, Lord Roberts, Sir George CheMie^v and T^ord 
KJtchener deseri'e special mention K 


Bikuocrapuv 

Captnus Willunu . — Hiitmtal Acttntnt a/ tXt Aw PtXy^rTtjt «f tkt 
/^atnK /rvM {tj Ftrmalmi ifi j IJ). 

CftpUit) Bfoome .—Jlitiorj af tkt Rita and PranprtJS ijtka Banptt Arntjt 
(CBlcntU, iSfo). 

Lienteouit Cudew.— Sit/ck cj tkt Strvkti ^tkt Btngai Army 

(CbIcdUe, 1903). 

M*jor Stnbb*.— ef tkt Bt»gat AAiUoy 6^7-95). 

LicUtenERt-Cftlon^l aj tkt Madrat Army (MtdrM, 

zSS 3 - 9 % 

Sir L Ksj‘« CoIomI <*, U. MeHcho.— llitttry tf tkt Indim 
Mnliny 

Sir J, H, Kaye,—/,rit>tf tf Imiiaa O^ttri (187$). 

Colonel MaUeson . — lliitery vf tkt Frtntk in India (186S). 

Concnl StniTt a/ fkt /mfrrial Sertitt Trt^ ^ 

Itativ* .SiWfr (CaloutU, iJtH). 

Sir CeorgG Cbeincy.“/pw*>« Polity, chii]ite™ lii to sii tlS94). 

Army Book for llw Bfitiib lianpjte 

^ To diOsc Ein09« lllOlihl Ik Added thAt of Sir Edwin CoIUn^ late Military 
Member, who bu contribalcd tbc material for iSe poeaent chapter,and who 
bore a lang^oitaiucd am] dirt ingni^ed pert in the EiTganimtiati of the lodiaD 
■nny oft )tl pitiesL biMU, 
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APPENDIX ir 

Tin Royal Indian Marian 

As the Royal Indian Marine is, administratively, under the 
Miliiar)' Supply De|MUtment of the Govcmment of India, it is 
desirable to add a bncf account of this service. 

The East India Company necessarily began its existence as 
a maritime body, and its ships soon became vessels of war as 
well as of trade. The aerned naval force of the Company was 
created by the charters of Charles II and James 11, hut it was 
not till j3j 9 that the Bombay fleet was united with that of 
Calcutta and became the Indian Navy. The Indian naval 
force performed its duties with great efficiency and distinction. 
It fought with the Fortugticse, the Dutch, and the French, and 
with pirates and slave-traders in every Eastern It co¬ 
operated with the Roji^l Navy on vnulous occasions, and an 
Indian naval squadron was for some time associated with that 
navy in the China seas. 

The Indian Navy was abolished in i 36 j, for reasons of 
economy, and because it was thought that the naval defence of 
India should be entrusted to the Royal Navy-. The * Bombay 
Manne* was then created, and was eventually amalgamated 
with the 'Bengal Marine' in iSyy tinder the title of * Her 
Majesty's Indian Marine/ changed in to ' Royal Indian 
Mannc.* Its duties were to be the local transport of troops 
and stores, the gtijirding of convict settlements, the suppresaion 
of piracy, marine survey!!^ and the protection of the porta. In 
1891 the turret ships, torpedo vessels, and gunboats belonging 
to the Indian Marine were transferred to the , 4 dmiralty. The 
Indian Marine has developed in the course of years into 
a highly eflicient force, which has done admirable service in 
numerous expeditions over-sca and in scientific surveys. Its 
oflkoTs are appointed by the ^i<!Cretary of State, from qualified 
officers of the mercantile marine \ they hold rank as in the 
Royal Navy up to that of commander, and wear a somewhat 
similar uniform. Thu establishment of oflicers in 1904 was 26 
commanders, 64 lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, 10 chief 
engineers, and 61 engineers aitd assistant-ungineers, in addition 
to the Marine Survey cstabli^dimenL 
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The fleet consisted in that year of eleven sea-going vessels 
(troopships, surveying I'essel^ a dispatch boat), four inland 
river steamers, and many smaller steamers and launches ; and 
armaments are available for the equipment of the vessels for 
war and service. There are excellent dockyards at Bombay 
and Calcutta. The service has at its head a Director, usually 
a naval ol!k:er, with head-quarters at Etombay, ^>id a Deputy- 
t Hrector at Calcutta. Officers of the Indian Marine are also 
employed as Fort Officers at the various Indian ports: The 
.Manne Survey department referred to in chapter xv is under 
the Director of the Royal Indiiui Marine, and is ordinarily 
manned by Indian Marine officers. The trooping between 
India and England is carried out inainly by hired transports, 
Indian Marine vessels being occasionally used. India pays 
a subsidy of £100,000 annually for the up-koe3>of certain ships 
of the East India squadron, which are not to be employed 
beyond particular limits except with the consent of the Govern¬ 
ment of Indio. 
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POLICE AND JAIUH 

A Police 

The mosi interesting Tcature of ibc modern [ndiaji J'olice 
sy&tem is that, along with u regubr police foracd on the model 
of the Roj'al Irish Constabulary^ it comprises os an essential 
part of its orgonuation the ancient institution of the villi^e 
watch. It is now generally admitted that the village com¬ 
munity in its most complete fotm is of non-Aryan ori^n; and 
it is in the parts of India which have least felt Aryan itiHuenoc, 
that is, in the country lying to the south of the \'indhya 
mountains, that this form of self-government has retained 
the greatest vitality. In many tracts within this area the old 
complement of village officials still exists, and, though all 
are not now embodied in the British System of administration, 
every village has retained a headman and a watchman. These 
officers have been from ancient times;, and arc still, though to 
a ^mew'lutt less degree, the backbone of the police machinery 
of India. The headman occupied the position of a police 
magistrate and the watchman worked under his orders. The 
latter's functions are thus graphically diescri bed by Moimtstuart 
Elphinstone in his report on the territories conquered 

from the PeshwS :—^His [the walchman^s] duties are to keep 
watch at night, to hnd out all omvals and departures, obsur^'e 
ail strangers, and report all suspicious persons to the poUl 
[headman]. He is likewise bound to know the character of 
every man in the village ; and in the client of fl theft committed 
within the village bounds, it is his business to detect the thief. 
He is enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness 
and obseni^tiDn, as well as by the nature of his allowance^ 
which being partly a small share of the grain and similar 
property belonging to each house, he is kept always on the 
watch to ascertain his fees, and always in motion to collect 
them. When a theft or robbery happens, the watchman corn- 
mences his Inquiries and researches. It is very common for 
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}um to Irttck a ihTef by his footsteps ; and if hs dots this to 
another vitlagCt so os to satisfy the watchman there, or if he 
otherwise traces the property to an adjoining viilj^e, his respon¬ 
sibility ends^ and it is the duty of the wmehman of the new village 
to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the thief has been 
clearly traced becomes answerable fur the property stolen, which 
would otherwise fall on [he village where the robbcry^was com¬ 
mitted. The watchman Is obliged to make up this amount as 
far as his means go, and the remainder is levied on the whole 
Nillage'/ Sir Thomas Munro, who was an ardent supporter of 
the indigenous police, thus described that institutioa as it 
existed in the Madras Presidency; ^Thercis atncadly an ancient 
sy-stem of police in India which answers every useful purpose. 

In every' village there arc hereditary watchmen whose business 
it is to guard the property of the inhabitajiis and travellers from 
depredatic.Hi, and to eicrt themselt'cs in recovering it when lost 
or stolen : and there is, perhaps, no race of men in the world 
equally dexterous in discovering the thieves. They are main¬ 
tained by the produce of an rAtlffl [free grant] land, by a trifling 
tax on each house, and by a smail allowance from travellers 
when they watch their prot)erly at nighL No war or caUmity 
can make them abandon their heritage. If driv'Cn froni it, they 
always return again; and often live in the village when every 
other person has forsaken it ThU long and constant residence, 
together with llieir habits of life, make them perfectly acquainted 
with the character and the means of livelihood of eTi'ery person in 
it, When, therefore, a robber is to be appieltendcd the new' 
police officers apply to them, and seldom glv^c themselves any 
further trouble than merely to carry the criniinah w'hen the 
vHllage watchmen have secured him, to the judge.* In, the 
Tamil country the village police were supcrv'iscd by an oflkiat 
styled the mem Jluiva/gari and it is probable that tliis wait 
originally the practice everyw'here, the office being eventually 
appropriated by the petty local chieftain or superior landlord. 

In Northern India the village sj-stem a-as less complete. 

There was no headman, and though every village had its watch¬ 
man, he wan the servant of the landowners rather than of the 
whole community, and the landowTieis were held responsible for 
looses occasioned by crime committed on their land. 

The Mughals made no change in the system of ^nllage police, lu dea)' 
but the duty of supervising them was entrusted to the revenue 
ofifioets, who were also ra^stiatea. In the South this involved trf tbe 
' G. W. Font^t'f SeUifieni /rm tit Mimmu of AftMotititan Elfkin-r 
item tiSSjj), pp. J03-+ 
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but little ching^j as there the petty chirrs were retained and 
allowed to collect the revenue from the villagers : and even 
where the appointment of revenue officials was the rule, the 
tendency was for the office to become hcredttaj>' and for the 
tax-gatherer to merge in the tanded proprietor. Each ^upenor 
landlord was required to maintain a quo^ of troops, and these 
forces were utiluted as police to suppress internal disorders and 
to deal with serious outbrealts of such crimes as dacoity and 
robbery'. The system of spies wa-s also deireloped, and Haidar 
AU in Mysore used his postal officials as an elaborate police 
intelligence department, 

With the decline of the Mughal power the system of police 
felt into great disorder, and the petty chiefs and zamTnditiii, no 
longer dreading punishment from abovc^ used their adherents 
to ravage and plunder the lands of their neighbours. * They 
extorted and amassed ivealth which was dissipated in a jealous 
rivalry of magnifleent pageanliy. The weapons which were 
intended for the enemies of the state were turned jigainst the 
state itself, and against each other, and were used for pbns of 
personal .iggrandizement, mutual revenge, or public plunder 
This evfl example was followed by the vtlEage heudmen and the 
village police. .Most of the latter became tbieves themselves^ 
and many of the former harboured criminals and connived at 
Cfiine for & share of the booty. The liability of the watchmen 
to restore the stolen, property ot malte good its value was dt.si- 
regarded, and it was itnipo^isibk to enforce the old village 
responsibility, that ^coar^ui but effectual remedy,^ as Mounh 
stuaa Elphinstone calls it, * against the indifference of the 
neighbourhood to the sufferings of individuals,^ 

This was the state of things which the British found in the 
early days of their nlle^ and as a first step towards reform the 
iitamlnd^rs were relieved of their police duties, which were 
transferred to the District Magistrates, each District being divided 
into small police jurisdictions with an area of about so square 
miles, 'litis formed the charge of a daro^a, who had under 
him twenty to fifty armed men, and was also given authority 
over the village watchmen. This system, which entirely dis¬ 
regarded the village headman and converted the watchmaji 
from a servant of the village into an ilhpaid and diarepuuble 
subordinate of Jtttvga, proved to be an expensive failure; 
and, owing largely to the representations of Elphinstone and 
Munro, it was ahtdished, under orders is-^ued by the Court of 
Directors in 1^14, in ah the Company’s possessions excepi 

^ £ait /Hfr/d JuJirial vol. t, p. 154. 
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Bengfi], in mnnj^ pins cf which Frm’mce the >i]Eage system did 
not exist. An endeavour was made there in iBoj to re^’stablish 
the laitdlords in their pohcc functions by giving them authority 
to act as afffifii or comrniitfiioners of police, Itui the old 
establishments had been disnolved and the scheme did not 
racdt with great success, 

k was many years berone the police administration advanced 
much beyond this initial stage, ti remained, as a ruk^ in tbe 
immediate charge of the JMslrict Maghitmle, who had under hiKi 
control a loosely organized Ijody of civil police and the indi* 
guoous local agency, -Much of the guard and escort duly 
incident in the work of civil government was performed by the 
native army, a costly and inconvenient arrangemcnL As work 
increased the Magistrate was unable to demote sufficient time to 
purely police duties, and his mogistenal and police funciiona 
ivere-fonud to clas:h. In the time of tvord William Bentinck, 
complaints of the inei^lciency and comiption of the 
police were universal Tbe first mi^ure of reform W‘as the 
appointrtient of 5C|.m?ate Supcnntcndenis for Uic police of the 
Presidency towns'. In the country generally tbe earliest 
important attempt at improvement was made by Sir Chartcp 
Najuier in Sind, He drew up a plan on the model of^the Irish 
Constabubrj’, the njain duiracteristics of which were sepmate 
oTgunization, sevemneu of policu and judicial functiems, and 
a reasonable di^roe of discipline; and this was cKlendcd a few 
years later to the Bombay Presidency proper. Shortly after the 
annexation of the Punjab a double system was intioducdd into 
that Provnucc, consisting of a detective force on axisting lines 
and a semi-military force for escort and guard duty. SimiUr 
artangements were made on a more extensive scale in the 
I'rovincc of Agra immediately after the Mutiny. In Qudh 
a large Ixidy of military police had been raised during the 
Mudny, and, aller the pacification of the country, it was reduced 
in numbers and rcorgantsed on a civil basis, unconnected with 
either the military or judicial authuritics. Smaller battalions of 
military^ police were afso raised in Bengal In the meantime 
the ap|)oiniment of a Commission to mvesiEgate the allugcd 
practice of torture l>y native ofiieiida In Madias had drawn 
prominent attention to the condition of the police force in that 
Province. It was reorganized by an Act ptssed in 1859, the 
main features of which were similar to those of the Act which 
was shortly afterwards passed for India gprcially. The cost of 

' Calcutta hwf > Sapcriptovdcnt of Polko iu nrlf u ifigS, but op to 
iSrp kb joduttcttiHi inclmded m Uwj;^ poniOQ of tbe coiuitiT. 
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the double police force in iht Province of Agra and ihe Punjab 
proved prohibitive, and it was cvenhiall^ decided to introduce 
the Oudh S)‘stem. of a single bodj’ for detective, protective, and 
miscellaneous duty^ In 1S60 a Commisaion which had been 
appointed to inquire into the whole subject of police adminis¬ 
tration recommended the establishment of a weU-organLised and 
purely civil constabulao'i supervised by European oHicers, and 
capable of canying out alt ordinary civil duties, including the 
proiision of guards and escorts. The village police shDuld, the 
Commisaion ad^-ised, be retained on their existing footing, 
being brought, however, imo direct relationship with the general 
constabulary. The proposals of the Commission formed the 
basis of an Act passed in 1S61, which, with some amendment, 
still regulates the administration of the police throughout the 
greater part of India, and which pemiitted a considerable re¬ 
duction in the native army. In Madras the Act of 1859 
(amended in some particulars) is still iti force. A separate Act 
was passed for the Bombay Presidency in 18^17, and was 
replaced in 1890 by a fresh Act, which was extended to Sind 
in 1901, Funher legislatJon will be ruquired tcj carry out the 
orders of the Government of India on the report of the recent 
Commission. 

The police establishment under each IjOCoI Coverumeni; 
forms in most Provinces a single force, and i& formally en¬ 
rolled, In Bombay there is a separate force for each District 
'rhe Provincial police is under the general control of an 
Inspector-General, who is in some Provinces a member of the 
Indian Civil Seirice. In mcKst cases he ts assisted by Deputy- 
Inspectors-General, who hold subordinate charge of portions of 
the Province. Police administration throughout a District U 
under an officer styled the District Superintendent. He is 
responsible for the discipline and internal management of the 
force, and is the subordinate of the District Magistrate in all 
matters connected with the preservation of peace and the 
detection and suppression of crime. In Madia-'i the control 
exercised by the District Magi-vtrate is less detailed than m 
other Provinces. In large Districts the SuperintenHlcnt has an 
Assistant, who sometimesi works under him at head-quarters 
nnd sometimes (usually in Madras) holds charge of a [Xjrtion of 
the DistricL An officer of the superior police department 
enters as an j\ssistant, rises in due course to the post of 
District Superintendent, and may be selected to be Deputy- 
Inspector-Gcnetal and, in some Prtjvinsxs, Inspector-General. 
The controUiiig staff b composed almost entirely of Europieans, 
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RecnitLnent tins hitheito Ljcch partly by o|>en cominettlion in 
Kngland, partly by exaininatiDn nontination in Indtap and 
(iartiy by the promi^tiCHi of subordinate odicers^ but it was 
decided in 1905 that appointmenu in India should hencerorth^ 
be made only with the spociaL sanction of the Government of 
India. A new grade of Duputy-SuperintendcriU^ with similar 
duties to those of Assistant-Superintendent, is to be crated, 
the members of which will be (ntclusively natives of India. In 
some Frovincesi and notably in Bomliiayt where there are no 
IJcpuiy-Ins|iectors-GenernJ, the Commissioner of the Division 
has special control over the police^ apart from bis position as 
administTativc head of the I districts within hU jurisdiction. 

This principle is to be extended to all |>arts of India where 
there arc Commiassoners. 

At the head-quarters of each District a reserve is maintained R<*trw, 
under the command of an Inspector (a chief constable in 
Bombay). This reserve supplier men for escort,, guards and mjpolice, 
miscellaneous duty, :md serves to strengthen the police in any 
part of the District where disturbance may be apprehended or 
other emergency may arise. Recruits pass some time in the 
reserve for the purpose of learning their duties. The reserve 
is trained to act in concert and to shoot, but is not drilled up 
to a standard of tniliLiry ediciency. I’he reserve and a portion 
of the general -duty police are anned with breEch-loading 
smooth-bore guns or carbines, and a small number, in tracts 
where they ate likely to cncountej armed resistance from 
dacoits and other law-breakers, cany rillcs. The subordinate 
ofheers wear swords, artd the truncheon is the general arm 
of the constable. About 2,600 are mounted, 'fhe proposals 
of the recent Commission involve an increase of the reserves 
in several Provinces, 

A foTCE of military police, the total strength of which is about 
20,000,is still maintained in unsettled frontier tracts in Bengal, 

Assam, and Burnta, and in tlie North-West P'roniier iVovince. 
'rhrett-quarter^ of this force is maintained in Burma, and, 
though under the I^ocal Government, it is organ ired In 
battalions under military oificera and largely recruited from 
the martial races of Northern India. 

The general peace of tlie country is sHscured by the pro¬ 
visions of the Indian Arms Act, which restricts the possession 
of fire-arms and other weapons within narrow limits ; and the 
occasions on which the military have to be called on to 
fiuppircss riots (mostiy arising from religious or caste questions) 
are compuraiively rare. 
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DutrictW' Each IJistricl is stibdivtded for police purpc»es into seettons 
Xn&peclort irt Mn.dras and Bengal the Itispeetor is 
placed in execniive cbatge of a sTjbdivi&ion^ and is dirtjcily 
responsible for the working of its police. In Bombay and the 
United Provinces he is stationed at the District head<iuarters 
and touts through his circle. To keep the pK^lice on the 
alert by constant iriMpcetions is everywhere his duly* and he 
does not, as a rule, personally invesUgalc cases of crime. The 
Inspector's division is Split Up in nil Provinces into areas 
in each of which is a police station under the charge of 
a subordinate ofbeer* generally a sub-inspector in Bengal and 
the United Provinces, a head constable in Madras, and a chief 
constable in Bombay, 'fhis olboer is primarily rcsfionsible for 
the working of the police within his charge, and is assisted by 
a body of petty ofheers and consLahles. It in his duty to 
inquire personally into cases of serious critno. It is now 
(i^h) propo(Scd to recruit sub-inspectors as far as possible 
direct, the proportion of vacancies to be filled by promotion 
front petty officers being fixed separately in each Province. 
On the other hand, Inspectors are to be recruited mainly 
by promotion, and nut more than one-tenth will be appointed 
direct. In most Provinces there are substdiary*^ police stations 
known as outpoittK. In Bengal and Bomliay these outposts 
are very numerous and arc minor reporting and detective 
centres, while in, the United Provinces they serve the special 
function of guarding the routes of tTaffic. 

Vll^ Each police station has within its jurisdiction a number 
^ of villages, and for each village there is, as already explained, 

a rMuAi/iar of watchman. South of the Vlndhyas the watch¬ 
man is under the immediate control of the headman, on whom 
rests the obligation to report crime and aid the execution of 
justice ; but in the greater part of Bengal there are no head¬ 
men, and the cAauitdJn are there virtually a low-paid regular 
police, while dsewhcrc In Korthern India they arc, as a rule, 
partly subordinate to the village elders or and 

in part directly responsible to the offteex in charge of the 
^xilkc station. In 1905 the policy of strengthening the control 
and responsibility of the village headmen was rtaffimned. 
Village watchmen are remunetaled in stmic Provinces by alt£*L- 
menu of land and payment of fees : in others this system has 
been abolished, and monthly salaries are paid from a fund 
formed by a cess on land or houi^es, and from the revenue 
derii'ed from the old landed endowments. Under cither 
system hereditary daims arc, whenever possible, respectpcd- 
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The foremost duly of the dtauHidiir \% to report crime; but his 
rumcdons are variouit &od extend to the arrest of ofTender^, 
general aid to the police, the mainltiiaiice of a watch over bad 
chameterB and stispicioti^ persons, and the general supply ol 
local information. He is appoiniod by the District Magistiate 
under various systems of local nomination, and may be 
punished and removed by the same authority. The ^-ililage 
watchmen arc often members of the criminal classes, a cir- 
curnstanct? which was of little importance when they were 
held personally itsponsible for lossejs^ but which now 
often obstructs the course of justice. That it is still possible 
to enforce the old responsibility h shown by the fact that 
in many parts of the country pm-ate persons employ 
members of the classeji to which most of the tillage watchmen 
belong in order to ensure themselves against Ices by theft or 
burglary. If a theft is committed, these private watchmen 
seldom fail either to restore the property or to make good its 
value. On the other hand, persons who refuse to employ 
such watchmen, or to i>ay the fees prescribed by cu-siom, are 
quickly made to feel the power of these rivals of the regular 
police. 

In towms the orgaobaiion is on much the same lines as in Town 
the rural areas : there is a system of police stations^ outpcists, 
and beats, with careful arrangements for night patrol. Some¬ 
times the duly of watch and ward is performed by town 
watchmen, subsidiary to the regular police, and correaponding 
m a measure to the village watch. The police i n each of the 
Presidency towns, and In Rangwn, is organized as a separate 
force under a Commissioner, and European as well as native 
petty offkers and constables are enrolled in it. 

The railway police is organized separately from the District kulwwy 
police, but acts in co-operation with it. TTic railway police 
charge under the Government of the Punjab includes the 
railway systems in the North-tVest Frontier Province; else¬ 
where these charges are, as far as possible, conterminous with 
the territorial jurisdiction of the laral GovemmcnH, The 
command of the railway police has hitherto been gtneraJly 
held by an officer imm^iaieiy subordinate to the Inspector' 

General, but it has now been decided to place the force ju each 
Province under a Deputy-InspectorGcncraL TTie railway 
police are, as a rule, concerned only with the maintenance 
of law and order, watch and ward over railway projicrty l>eing 
provided for by the railway administrations. 

In most Provinces recruits are trained at the head-quarters Traukiag. 
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of the 1>tstnct, where they receive in^triKt^n in dnll And are 
tnught the elements of the law rekting to their powers nnd 
duties. The diihculty of ensuring a proper training was 
pointed out by the recent Commission^ and it has now been 
decided to torm central schools in all Ptovinecs hut burma, 
Cacept in Madras and Burma^ the great majority of the ranlt 
and file are illiterate, and Ibcif insintction in subjects other 
than drill is, therefore, a matter of some difliculty- Madra.% 
Bengal, the United Provinces, and the Punjab possess police 
training-schools (at Vellore, Bhfigalpur,. Mor^dlhld, and 
Phillaur) for the in.'struction of candldateii for the post of 
investigating olHcet, and other Provinces have recently (190b) 
arranged to open similar institutions. The students consist of 
youths specially recruited for this post as well as of men 
already in the force. Probationary Assistant-Superintendents 
are also aitadted to these schools for a period of training, 
which in future will extend to eighteen months;. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure divides oHenees into 
'cognizable' and ' noncngni/ablCt' according as the culprit 
may or may not be arrested without a warrant. The police 
are mainly concerned with cases of cognisable crime. The 
following is an example of the ordininy procedure on the 
occurrence of a case of serious cognizable crime, such as 
burglary. Inforroation having been bruught to the police 
station by ibe village watchman, accompanied very likely by 
the complainant, the statements ore reduced to writing and the 
officer in charge of the station proceeds to the locality to take 
up the investigation. Every stage in the proceeding, and its 
result, is recorded in a diary, in which are also set down the 
statements of the persons examined, 'I’hese may not, however, 
ordinarily be used in evidence, If necessary the investigating 
ofBcer may search any house for stolen property or other 
articles throwing light on the crime. If the accused person 
confesses his guilt, hts statement has to be recorded by 
a magistrate, who must certify that, to the be^t of his belief, 
the confession is voluntary. These precautions are taken to 
guard against the extortion of oonfcsfiions by torture or undue 
influence. If the investigation results In the detection of the 
supposictl criminal, the police officer arrestij him and sends him 
to the local magistrate, who either remits him to custody 
or releases him on bail The police miiy not detain an 
accused person for more than twenty-four hours without 
a iruigfstfate's special orders. \\Tien the case is complelt, the 
papers are sent to the magistrate (very often they accompany 
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the accused)^ and the prisoner is tried or roiEimittcd to sessions. 

If the inveSitigatiiig ofheer finds no case for trial, he sends up 
the papers marking the case as truc ^, raise on^ing to mistake of 
taw or faett or maliciously false, as the case may be. The 
magistmte then orders further proceedings or records the cose 
under one or other of the above heads. In malLclotisly false 
ca!^ the complainant may be prosecuted. 

The prosecution of cases befort; maglstnites is an important Ctrart 
portion of police w'ork. In special cases a pleader may 
engaged^ or the work may be performed by the lltstrict or 
Assistant Su[}erintendent; but ordinarily the prosecution of 
important cases is conducted by an Inspector, sub-inspector,, or 
other police ofheer who has not himself been engaged in the 
investigation of the case. In minor cases the proceedings are 
directly conducted by the magistrate, with such sssiatance as 
he may think fit to lake from the investigating jjolicc oflilcer. 

Coses which come before the Courts of Session are conducted 
by a Government Pleader, who may ahw on occasion be 
employed in the lower courts. 

.A register is kept at each police station of habitual offenders, PrcwniiTe 
suspected charactcTs, and released convicts sentenced for grave 
crime, and a watch is malntiined over their rntmetnenis by the 
police and the village watchmen. A should, For 

instance, report any change of address, and should know" if 
a bad character is in the habit of being out on dark nights. 

Special supervisiaci is exercised over convicts guilty of heinous 
crime and released before the expiry of their sentence under 
the mark system Vagrants, persons concealing their presence 
in order to commit an offence, and persons proved by repute 
or otherwise to be habitually concerned in the commission of 
crimes, such asi robbery, theft, and rtceiving stolen property, 
may be called on to furnish security for good behaviour or 
be imprior^ned in default. Frequent recourse is luid to this 
salutar)' provision of the law. Persons convicted of, or likely 
to commit, a breach of the peace may be bound over to keep 
the peace. Throughout India them arc cistes and tribes who 
live largely by the commission of crime; especially thefts, 
robberies, and cattle-lifliag, and whose operations have been 
facilitated by the development of road and railway cammimi- 
r.ations. In their case the operatioa of the caste system leads 
them to regard their praetjees os a normal and quite respectable 

' A ‘ trac' cue, wilder tbewt circwnitMneei, woald be one in wfadeti ■ 
crime Vr» fwnlid to luive bets coramltlcd, tnit there was hvld To be nc 
adeqwAte endeiK« impHcaltog Bny partlCfitAr peison, * See p. 403. 
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mtMns of livelihood. They commit olTeiicjcs ogainsi property 
^not Only with no thought of criminality, but in the belief th^t 
in following the ciistoni of their forerathcrs they ate tieting in 
the only wny that it right A special wntch is kept over the 
doings of these sections of the comrfmnily, and itirious Acts have 
been passed for the purpose of reclaiming the most dangerous 
among them, and of protecting society against their depreda-^ 
tions. A powerful agency for the detection of habitual oHen- 
ders has been secured in the system of recording and classifying 
the finger-tip imfiresslons of persons guilty of grave erinie. 
'Fhi-s Intern owes its im^eptlon to an Indian magistrate (Sit 
W. Herschell), and its cxteitiion to the identification of old 
odcndcis WOH rendered ^lossible by the bbours of Mr. Henr)-, 
Inspector-General of Police, Bengal, in which I’roivince it was 
first introduced. The method has been sktifully ebboi^ed 
and is now used with consideiable effect. In Bengal, in ■ 8'99» 
successful search was made inuver 45 percent. of the cases sent 
for comparison to the central office where the classified records 
are kept. 

The Tb>ci 'Hie crime of has practically ceased to cxi-s^t in India ; 

although robbery and house-breaking by armed pngs are 
pnrtEiKai, ofTences with wffiich theauthorittes have still to cope, the peaceful 
villager of the present day has throughout the greater jcnt of 
the country' alTno:jt lost ret:oUectiDn of the times when his fore¬ 
fathers were hams!^ and pillaged by marauding biinds of 
freebooters or dacoits {dakaits)^. The existenci^ till very' 
btely, of a ^Thag) and Dakaiti department' bore testimony to 
the manners of other times, liut although the department long 
retained its old title, its duties changed with the progress of 
peace and civilization. Systematic measures for the suppres¬ 
sion of tha^i were begun In ifljo, during theGovemor-Gcncral- 
ship of Lord William Hentinck, and the iiame of Sir William 
Sleeman is associated Hiih ibe successful conduct of these 
operations. The department organized for the suppression of 
Was entrusted in i S39 with the additional duty of suppress¬ 
ing dacoits. When the police was reorganked in i£6o-j. this 
special department was no longer needed for British territory ; 
and it becatne mainly ooncemed wilh the suppression of 

' Sir J. /m/hi, 19DJ cftilkn, ]?. 399. 

> 7^4^ were profcniendl uussiru, unltetl by obcdLcnBC to ibe 
KiU, in wboK honirar tbey ilwjgled tbeir victloi*. 

’ Under the tcdUtEoLl dcfbitioa in the Tndiiia Pend the coDuniniem 
er attcrapted coEmniwloD of lobbcrj bf Are or more persom coiutiJtDljn the 
crime of duoity. 
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org^ued dacoitjr in Hydtribid, Centmt Indiiit and Rajput^aj 
and ihe cEipLiin: of dacoit; who had fled from BriUiih to naLtve 
territory. It did not interfere with the authority of the Native 
States in the suppression of ordinary- ciime^ but, at the retiuest 
of the pgltdca] ofliceis, it iru csligated imer-staial cascS- At the 
head of the deportment was art officer styled the Gcticroi 
Superintendent, immediately subordinate to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, and under his control wa.v 
a staff of officers and men, stationed at various places in the 
Native States, and working under the supervision of the 
political officers and in conjunction with the local police. In 
1887 the de[7artmcnt was further entrusted with the work of 
ooUccting and comparing intelligence regarding organized crime, 
bat its machinery- was not well adapted for this j>urpo^»e. 

In 1904 the Thagt and Dakaiti deportment as thus oonati'^e 
luted was abolished, its establishments at Hydertlb^d being 
merged an the police force of that State, w-hile those in KJIJpu- 
tdna and Centtal India were transferred to the control of ihe 
Agents to the Clovemor-Generat. The fomter central office 
was replaced by a department of *Centml Criminal Iniellt- 
genoe,' working under the Home Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The object of this new department is to collect 
and communicate information regarding such forms ol organ- 
ized crime as are committed by offenders operating along the 
railway systctrir and by criminal tribes, w-andering gangs, organ- 
ijicd dacoiis, professional poisoners, forgers, coiners, and the 
like, w'hose operations entend beyond the liraits ol a single 
Province. Railways, posts, and telegraphs have enabled astute 
criminals to disperse or concentrate in a rtianner that baffles 
purely local authorities; this central agency has become 
necessary to procure the knowledge and cooperation requisite 
for dealirig w-Ith them, and it will work In connexion with the 
police of Native Stat^ as well as wrilh those of British Proirincfis. 

The new department Is under the control of a Director, with 
an eKperienced IXjputy to assist him, 'I'he offtcers to be 
appointed l>epiity-Iii5pccloFs-General of Railway Police (sec 
p. 391) ■will ^ *be heads of Provincial Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion departments which it is proposed to constitute. 

The existing police organiiiation is a great improv'emeni on Defects 
the system which it replaced, and it has doiw much useful 
work. It is, however, notorious that it has not been in all ijic police, 
respects satisfaciory. The detective agency has too often 
proved incompetent, supine^or dishonesty and the old Eastern 
traditions of extortion and tlie maltreatment of prisoners have 
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means of iLvellhood. They conitnit oJTcnccs against property 
‘ not Only with no thought of cHiminjility, but in the belief that 
in following the custom of their forefathers they are acting in 
the only way that [s rightA special watch is kt[A. over the 
doings of these sectiorts of the community^ and various Acts have 
been passed for the purpose of reclaiming the most dangerous 
among them, and of protcctiitg society against their depreda¬ 
tions A powerful agency for the detection of habitual oflen- 
ders. has been secured in the system of recording and classifytng 
the fingcr*tip impressions of persons guilty of grave crime. 
This system owes its inception to an Indian magistrate (Sir 
VV\ Herschell), and Us extension to the identiHcatlon of old 
oflendere was tendered jiossibie by the labours of Mn irienrv , 
Inspector^enural of Police, Bengal, in which Province it was 
hrst introduced. The method has been skilfully elaborated 
and is now used with considerable edeuL In Bengal, In JS99, 
successful search was made in over 45 per cenL of thecases sent 
for comparisDn to the central oll^e where the clossihod reciiirds 
are kept. 

The crime of has |iractically ceased to exist in India ; 

and although robbery' and house-breaking by armed gangs are 
oiTcnces with which the nuthoriiics have sti 11 to coi>e, the ^leaceful 
villager of the present day has throughout the greater |iart of 
the country' almost lost necollectJon of the times when his fore¬ 
fathers were harassed and pillaged by marauding hands of 
freebrjoters or dacoits The eidstenec, till very 

lately, of a * 'Fhagl and Dakaiti department ’ bore testimony to 
the manners of other times, but although the department long 
rctaincvl its old title, its duties r:hanged with the progress of 
peace and dvilixation. Systematic measures for the supptes.- 
sion of Were begun in during theGovemor-GcneFal- 

ship of Lord William Bentinck, and the name of Sir Williani 
Sleeman is assixdated mnth die successful conduct of these 
opemliorvi. 'Hie department organised for the suppression of 
was entrusted in ifljg with the additional duty of suppress¬ 
ing dacoits. When the police was reorganhed in 1860-j this 
special department was no longer needed for Britiah territory ; 
and It became mainly concemraJ with the suppression of 

' ^ti J. Stnctxy* /nJutf 1^3 vditiDn, p. ^9$, 

' TAa^i wm aiwwln*, mtHed by obcdican- la tlie goijilew 

Kill, in whott toncHLr ibey itrABgltd thfir vLctinis. 

’ Under the ledvbloil d^uhioa in ibc IndUm FeulCiide Uic eoinrDiHUDa 
or atlempicd comi&jHina of robbery by Gxe w Bier« pcnaoi cooititian tiuv 
criiDC of dneoity. 
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oi'gAniied dacoit)" in Hyderibid, Cuniral Indiftt And Rijputlna, 
and the capture of dacoits who had fled from British to native 
territory. It did not interfere with the authority of the Native 
Slates in the suppression of ordinary crime, but, at the request 
of the political officers, it investigated inter stata] eftses- At the 
head of the department was an officer styled the General 
Superintendent, immediately subordinate to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, and under his control was 
a staff" of officers and men, stationed at various places in the 
Native States, and working under the supervision of the 
political officers and in conjunction with the local police. In 
1SS7 the department was further entrusted with the work of 
coltectbg and comparing inielligetice regarding organised crime, 
but its machinery was not wcEl adapted for this purpose. 

in 1904 the Thagi and Dakaiti department as thus consti'^e^^^ 
luted was abolished, its establishments at Hyderabad being 
merged in tlie |Jolicc force of that State, while those in Rijpu- 
tina and Central India were transferred to the control of the 
Agcnbi to the frovemor-Gencral. The former central office 
was replaced by a department of 'Central Criminal Intellt- 
gence,^ working urtdcr the Home Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The object of this new department is to cclEcct 
and communicate infontiation regarding such forms of organ¬ 
ized crime as are committed by offenders operating along the 
railway system, and by criminal tribes, wandering gangs, organ¬ 
ized dacoits, professtorsal poisoners, forgers, coiners, and the 
like, whose operations extend beyond the limits of a single 
Province^ Railways, posts, and telL’graphs have enabled ast ute 
criminals to disperse or concentrate in a manner that baffles 
purely local authorities: this central agency has become 
necessary to procure the knowledge and ctKjperation requisite 
for dealing with them, and it will work in connesion with the 
police of Native States as well as with those of British Provinces, 


'rhe new department is under the control of a Director, with 
an experienced l^puty to assist him. 1 he ofiiiteK to be 
appointed I teputy-Inspectors-General of Railway Police {see 
p. 391) will also be the ht:ad,s of Provincial Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion departments which it is proposed to constitute. 

The existing police organization is a great improvoment on Defects 
the system which It replaced, and it has done much ust^ul 
work. It is, how'ever, notorious that it has not been in all tbe pctlcc. 
respects satisfactory. The detective agency has too often 
proved incompetent, supine, or dishonest, and the old Eastern 
traditioruf of extortion and the maltreatment d prisoners have 
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never been entirely tiradicatctl. The history of crime, especLaily 
of late years, Ktts not shown the impro^tmerirt which the general 
progress of the country should have brought with iti. white the 
police have failed to secure that degree of popular confidence 
which is necessary for thoroughly efficient work, in 1 368-9 
the CJovcmment of India;^ in conjunction with the Local 
Governments, made a searching inquiry into the iiistory of 
crime since 1875 and into the working of the police forcen 
The investigation did not lead to the conclusion that there had 
been any serious increase of crime, e.xcept perhaps in the 
Punjab \ but the detective work of the police appeared to have 
sulFeied deterioration in some Provinces, and it was generally 
admitted that there were defects in the system needing refenn. 
The evidence also showed that the emoluments and prospects 
of the force, and especially of the detective agency, were some- 
times insufficient to secure intelligence and to encourage pro¬ 
bity and ifeaL Ttie Government of India suggested various 
improvements, and the Local Govemmenis worked out careful 
schemes in accordance with these suggestions. Although 
dnancial exigencies did not permit of the changes recommended 
being carried Out in their entirety, the position of the subor¬ 
dinate officers and men of the police has been improved at 
considetable cost- In i 683 the tO'tal strength of the arganized 
civil police fwoe was about 119,000 men, and the cost 242 
lakhs; in 1901 the strength was about 145,000 men, and the 
oo^t 318 lakhs. The local village watchmen aggregate about 
700,000 men- 

During rcoent yeara, though the people at large still main¬ 
tain their law-abiding character, there has been a considerable 
increase of serious crime in the principal Province of the 
Indian Peninsula, and the increase has been-specially marked 
in the cose of heinous offiences, such as murder, docoity, and 
robbery. Repeated seasons of famine and high prices have 
exerted an important inHuencc on the statistics, of crime, but 
this cause cannot be redded os solely responsible for the 
phenomenon- In most Provinces there has been some advance 
in the detection of the worst forms of crime, but on the whole 
it would Seem doubtful whether there has l>een aduqi^tc 
improvement since the reforms inaugurated in j 886. The 
Government of India recently considered the whole quest 100, 
and, with the approval of the Secretary of Slate, appointed 
a Commission in 1903 to inquire into the police administra¬ 
tion. The report of this Commission embmiccd a wide field, 
covering every branch of the subject. In addition to the 
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rcfoimis which have l>een aln^dy rcftfrred lo, the flovcmmcnl 
of India has approved of substantia! increases in thu pay of aJI 
grades, besides other measures to improve the condition and 
efficiency of the police. The budget for 1905-^ included grunts 
of 501 lahhs to Local Governments for the puqxjsc ; and direc¬ 
tions were issued that this sum should be devoted, in order, To 
the increase in the armed reserves rendered necessary by the 
]>roposed redistribution of the army, to the unprovement in the 
|»y of constables, and to mcrcasing the number of investigating 
officers, who will now invariably be sub-inspectors. 

//. Jaih 

The criminal law of the Muhammadans, which prevailed Mutiim- 
largely in India prior to British rultj, is ctmracteri/.ed by the 
cruel nature of its penalties. The Koranic law punishes aduJ- jinaish, 
teiy' with death by stoning, highway robbery accontpanied by 
murder with death by the sword or crucifixion, sirn|>le highway 
robbery with loss of luuds and feet, theft with amputation of 
the right hand, wine-drinhlng and false accusation of adulteiy 
with a flogging of eighty stripes. For minor offences the pre¬ 
scribed punishments included stripes, imprisonment, andy^JT, 

A culprit sentenced to the last penalty was dragged to the door ^ 
and exposed to public contumely. The extreme rigour of the 
Korilnic taw vras mitigated in piactioe, and the spirit in which 
it was administered in India depended in a measure on the 
character and inclinations of the sovereign. During the reign 
of the humane Akbar the severity of the penalties was modified 
by instructions drafted by the emperor or his advisers. A man- 
date to the governor of (iujarJt restricted his punishments to 
putting in irons, whipping, and death. He was to be sparing in 
capital punLihmems, and, unless In case of dangerous sedition, 
to inflict rione without the emperor's confirmation. Nor was 
he to permit executions to be accompanied by mutilation or 
other torture. The comparative leniency of Akbar’s criminal 
system was not, however, maintained under his suoocssors. 

When the proceedings of the Muhammadan criminal courts 
came within the sphere of the Company's administration, im¬ 
palement, muiib,licin,and fibggiog were ordinary forms of punish¬ 
ment. In the England also of those days the criminal law 
retained much of its early barbarity. The public hanging of 
thieves and other felons was a common spectacle* the pillory 
was in constant use, and men and women were still whipped 
through the streets at the can’s tail. Accustomed as they were 
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to the inHsction of such penalties, ihe crudly of the Muhmiuna- 
dan law did not outrage the foelings of the early adminiatrators 
of the (lompany^ In CaJeutta, where ihc English law obtained, 
nogging with a lattan was the penalty' commonly inflicted on 
petty offenders of both sexes^ Outside the Presidency towns 
criminal justice was at Hrst administered under the Muhamma¬ 
dan lawj and for some years the Muhammadan system of 
punishment was suffered to continue* 'I he old records of 
< "hittagoitg I listrict show that the punishment of impatement 
was inflicted on dacoits as late aa the year and that the 
civil cfOcets applied to the military authorities for guards to 
attend the execution. In Madras the punishment of mutilation 
in common use up to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Totfodno The change of sentiment w‘hich had occurred in England 
indioa]^ before the b^inning of the nincioerith century made the con- 
system. tmusnee of such barbarous penalties impossible. About 1790 
the punishment of mutilation was forbidden by law in Bengal, 
and the criminal courts were directed to inflict imprisonment 
with hard labour in its stead. Sy this time jails had been 
established under the control of the magistrates, and more 
modem notions regarding the treatment of criminals began to 
prevail. 

. The early Indian jail system w'as, like its English prototype, 

insanitary, demoralidng. and non-deterrent. Alt classes of 
male criminals were mixed together, and eonxicis were, in 
many cases, better clothed and fed, and more lightly worked, 
than fret labourers, Prisoners were often employed in gang- 
labour on the roads under the magistrate or under public works 
officers. In such jails as existed the dlsctplme was Lax, and, 
except in some places in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
intra-mural labour was in a rudimentary condition. 'Fbe itkOr- 
tality, espedatly among those who laboured on the roads, was 
very high. 

ProfTTH In iSj.4 a regulation n'as passed for the improvement of 
orKform. discipline, and shortly afterwards the first great measure 

of prison reform was inaugurated at the instigation of Lord 
Macaulay. He pointed out the defective condition of jail dis¬ 
cipline, and suggested the appointment of a committee to 
collect information and prepare an Improved plan. This 
suggestion wag adopted, and the report of the first Prisons 
Comtnisaion, which was presented to the Government in 1S3S, 
recommended a sot'cs of mdical reforms. The Commission 
condemned the system of road-gangs, and proposed that con¬ 
victs should be confined and put to labour in large central 
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prisons, supplemented by smaller District jaHs in which adequate 
arrajigcmcnts should be made for clasriAeation and diitctpKoc. 

In accordance wiih the notions prevailing m those days, they 
ndvrsed that labour should he enforced by * machines which 
render the worlting at them a dull, wfiansame> and disgustfui 
CKcrtion^' n'be Commission futther recommended that one or 
more prison inspectors should be appointed for each Frovince. 

I^^ird Auckland’s Government accepted geitemlly the views of 
the Commission, but, having regard to the great expense which 
they entailed and the many difficulties that beset the introduc¬ 
tion of a complete jail system in Indio, enjoined caution in 
carrying them out. In point of fact much progress had not 
been made when Sir John I^wrence reviewed the position in 
1864 and appointed the ^ond Prisoris Commission. Their 
report proceeded on the lines of that of i8j8, and laid down 
a well-considered system which in its essential features is still 
in force. It was followed by more effective action ond a large 
increase in jail accomrnodation. Separate Acts were passed for 
the regulation of prisons in ^tadras,, Ifombay, Bengal, and the 
Provinces having no legislature of their own, and under these 
-Acts considerable differences grew up in the practice prevailing 
In different pdrls of India, In 1876 I.ord Lyiton appointed 
a third’ Commission to make a general review of the subject, 

And in particular to sugg^t means for introducing more 
uniform regulations and for making short sentences more 
deterrent. A Bill was prepared on the basis of the Commission's 
reijort, but it never became law, and the question was oBowed 
to drop for seti'eni] years. In the time of Lord Dufferin atten¬ 
tion was again directed to the diversity of practice, and two 
ofliccn? of e>c|)efienee were appointed to visit the jails of the 
different Frovinces, and to investigate on the spot questions 
regarding health, discipline, and general administration, '[hey 
made an exhaustive inquiry, and their report, submitted in tSSo, 
dealt with prison discipline and management in a El its sispects. 

It was supplemented by a conference of etperts on the subject 
of prison offences and punishments. general Prisonji Act 
for British India (IX of 1894) wa^ then passed, and regulation^ 
were issued under it by the Govemor-Gcneral-in^frouncil and 
the l4Kal Governments. 

The forms of imprisotimeiit authorised by the Indian Penal Fonm of 
(iode are transportation, penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment 
(i.e. with labour), and simple imprisonment. AVhen rigorous 
imprisonment is indicted, the court may also order solitary 
canfinement during a portion of the sentence. Accommodation 
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m the jails lias also lo be provided for civil and u eider-trial 
prisoners. 

There art several grades of Indian jails. In tbc first place, 
large Central )ails for convicts sentenced to niore than one 
ye^a imprison ment; secondly, tb* 1^1'® *be head-quarters 
of Districts; and, thirdly, subsidiar)" jails in the interior of 
LHstricts for undcr-trLd prisoners and convicts under short 
sentences of imprisonment. In 1903 British India contained 
forty Cenlral jails, 193 District Jails, and 498 subsidiary jaiia 
and lock-ups* 

The Jail department in each Province is under the control of 
an InspccEor-Gcneral, who is generally an officer of the Indian 
Medici Service with jail eitperience, and the Superintendents 
of Central jails are usually recruited from the same service. 
The District jail is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon and 
is frequently inspected by the District Magistrate* The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, in large Centnil jails, 
a deputy superintendent to supervise the jail manufuctures, and 
in all Central and District jails one or more suljordinate 
medical officers. 

The executive staff is divided into two classes. The higher 
class consists of jailors and deputy and asaistani jailors, who 
form a single Provincial service with promotion frani one grade 
to another. The lower class compriscji the w'arders for the 
supervision and guard of prisoners; they also form a graded 
local service. Convict petty-officers are emploj'ed in ail Central 
and District jads. This practice is suited to the conditions of 
India, where the majority of prisoners arc not profestoaal 
criminals, and can be placed over their fellaw<qnvjcts irithout 
demoraliring them. The rules under which the coaviet odioers 
are selected, i>recliide tbe appointment of degraded criminals 
and prescribe a high standard of conduct in jail, while tire 
prospect of promotion to one of these posts is a strong induce¬ 
ment to good behaviour. Arrangements for guarding convicts 
follow the principle that the prisoner, in his workshop or 
sleeping ward, should be mitched rather than the wails of the 
jaiL In olden days pribioners were generally fettered for better 
security ; this :tyfitem has long been abandutied, and fetters arc 
now used only as a punishment or to restrain violence. 

'Hie general characteristic of the Indian prison system is 
confinerruMit in association by day and nighL 'I'be desirability 
of separate confinement by night, and of ceLular confinetoent 
during the first part of long, and the whole of short, sentences, 
is recognized, and the GovemmL'^nt of India Ims repeatedly 
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drawn attention to the subject. There arc, howeyer, difEoilties 
attending this \ the c«t of I>roviding cdlubr accommodation 
is very greats and free ventilation is essentiaJ in a jail in the 
Indian plains, Steady progress has been made during recent 
years, and many sleeping wards have been fitted with Cubicles, 

The provision of cells for separate Oonfinement has been 
carried farthest in Madras, where a special penal routine has 
been introduced for the first stage of confmemeni. Discipline 
is maintained by a parade system, »nd the life of the convict is 
controlled by rule in its minutest details, I’fisoners are kept 
separate under the following classes: persons under trial, 
females, juveniles, civil prtBoncoi, ordinary convicts, habitual 
olTendcrs, and sick prisoners. Prisoners under sentence of 
labour rise at daybreak, take their early meal, w'ork through 
the nioming, are allowed a mid-day interval for rest and food, 
work again until evening, and, after a third meal, are locked up 
for the night The hours of work amount to about nine a day. 

The dietary varies in diflerent parts of the country witli the 
Btapk food of the people. Great |iain3 have been taken in all 
provinces to regulate it on a scale which is aufikient to main- 
tatri good health without being lavish or c-tlravagant. The 
disease and mortality statistics of the jail population have been 
disoisscd in chap, x of Vol. I; and it need only be observed 
here that the jail death-rate has been reduced until it compares 
favourably with that of the general working population^ — a great 
achievement, considering the large proportion of criminals who 
are physically as well as morally below the average. 

There are three classes of lal’iour—hard, medium, and light; PjapJoy- 
and a prisoner is employed on one or another class according 
to his physical capacity. Work is mostly carried on within the 
jail walls, but convicts are sometimes employed near the jail, 
and extra-mural employment on a more extensive scale is 
approved in the case of projects so large as to make it worth 
while to erect special accummodatiorn 'Fhese conditions do 
not often exist, but a large number of convicts have recently 
been employed in cxcavattng the Jhclum Canal in the Punjab. 

Within the walls prisoners arc employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in. workshops. Tire main principle laid down with 
regard to jail manufactures is that the work must be penal and 
industrial. The industries are on a large scale, and multifarious 
employments are condenmed, while care is taken that the jail 
shall not compete with local trade. As far as possible industries 
are adapted to the requirements of the consuming public 
departments i and printing, icnt-inaking, and the munufeicitue 
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of cEothing are amoing the corainonest emplcynienta* Other 
forms of manurncture aire allowed in some jails: there is, for 
instance, a large and successJul cajpet maoiifactoiy in the 
Central jail at Agra. Schooling is confined to juveniles ; the 
experiment of teaching adults has been tried, hut iiierrity 
instruction is unsuitable for the class of persons who fi.ll an 
Indian jail. 

A list of jail offciKes and punishments has been drawn up 
under the authority conferred by the Prisons Act, Punish¬ 
ments are dii^ded into major and minor according to the'r 
ses^erity. The offences have reference mainly to discipline, 
the introduction or possession of forbidden articles, food, 
clothing, sanitation, the care of jail property, work, assaults, 
mutinies, and escapes. The number of desperate charflcters 
among the convicts is small, and their conduct in jail is 
generally good. Failure to perform the allotted task: is by far 
the most common offence. The principal punishments are 
formal warning, deprivation of privileges, penal diet, various 
forms of seimate confinement, handcuffs, fetters, coarse 
clothing, and whipping. Female prisoners are exempted from 
whipping, fetters, and handcuffs. During 1903 the number of 
punishments indicted averaged two per head of the average 
convict population—sec the table at the end of this chapter, 
which gives eiatistics for the jail population, and shows also 
the cost of keeping and guarding prisoners, and the profits of 
jail manu&ctures. 

The jail regulatioris provide a system of reward aa well as of 
punishment. The principal rewards are promotion to the post 
of convict warder and remission of sentences under the mark 
system. Daily and special marks are awarded for industry and 
good conduct, and a certain number of marks earn a day's 
remission. This has l»ecn found to work well^ and the convicts 
appreciate its benefits. 

Fenoale prisoners are confined in separate wards of the 
ordinary jails, under the charge of female w^arders;. They are 
subjected to the same discipline as male convicts, the tasks 
being apportioned to their smaller strength. They are not 
transferred to Central jails so freely as males, as it is considered 
inadvisable, except in the case of longterm convicts, to send 
women to places at a distance from their homes. Lahore 
contains a special jail for female convicts. 

Boy convicts are confined in Ej^)eciaL wurds, and are divided 
into children and adolescents. The latter class are kept 
separate, sleep in cubicles, and are provided with schooling 
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and tndustnol educatioD. In boys under 

were admiltcd to the various jails in BriLish India. It is 
siriclly enjoined that boys shall not be sent to jail when they 
can be dealt with otherwise. The altcmaliviea provided by 
lavf 3fc detention in a reformatory ftchool for a period of three 
to seven years, but not beyond the i^e of eighteen; discharge 
after admonition; delivery to the parent or guardian on the 
latter executing a bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the Culprit; and whipping by way of school discipline. 

In r9oj there were i,i^S boys in reformatory schools* At 
the beginning of that y^r there were seven such schools in 
British India, and axtOlher was opened at Delhi in October. 

Until [S99 these schools were^ except in Madrasunder the 
administration of the Jail department, and it was found that 
they were conducted too much on jail principles and without 
sufficient regard to reformation. To remedy these defects the 
control of the schools has been transferred to the Education 
department; and the authorities have been directed to improve 
the industrial education of the inmates, to help the boys to 
obtain employment on leaving school, and os far as possible 
to keep a watch over their careers. 

Only 290 girl criminals were admitted to jail in 1905. The 
social conditions of native life do not permit of girls being 
detained for considerable pedods in reformsitory schools, and 
no such schools have therefore been established for them* 
Magistrates Itavc been directed to apply, when possible, the 
power conferred on them by law to discharge on admonition 
or to deliver to the ;iarcnt or guardian. In Bengal and the 
United Provinces a special depdt for girl criminals has been 
established in a Central jail as an cxpr!rimen.taJ rncastiro. 

Tmjisportation is an old punishment of the Bntish Indian Tnaipor- 
criminal law. Bengal Rogulatian IV of lygj authorized the 
nizamat mUiai (or superior crimuml court} to sentence criminals 
to transportation beyond the seas. Sevcitd plnces were appointed ■n^dcment. 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts, and in t 8 j 3 
Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Tnnossenm, and the Mauritius 
were Used for this purpose. Thu treatment of the convicts was 
lenient, and the discipline lax. The FrUoit.'! Commission of 
1 3^3 approved of the tiansportation of life convicts, largely on 
the ground of the tenor inspired by banishment to a distant 
and unknown land. This terror has in a great measure disap¬ 
peared, but on the other hand the rigour of the system hu 
been much increased. Port Blair in the Andaman Islimds is 
now the only penal settlement. It was first used in rSjS for 
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Mutiny pxistiner^ and was opened to general convicts in i86j. 
In t^J-5 the daily average convict populfllicjn amounted to 
i3,i3i men and 740 women. Under existing rules male 
convicts sentenced to transportation for lifoi. or for a term of 
years of which six have still to run, are trajisported to the 
Andarnans provided that they are medically fit- Females are 
transported if sentenced to trtUisportation for seven years tw 
upwards. The convicts are dispatched to Port Blair in batches 
during the calm season of the year. Under a scheme which 
has been sanctioned by the Government of India there will* 
hereaftcTj be five stages in the life of a male transported 
convict* The first six months will be passed in a cellular jail, 
the next eighteen montha in association in a jail similar to 
those of the Indian mainland, and the following three years as 
a convict of the third class kept to hard gong-labour by day 
and confined in barracks by night* Having thus completed 
five years, a cooxfict may be promoted to the secoiKl class, in 
which he is eligible for various posts in the barracks and jails, 
and for employment in the convict police or other Government 
service, or in the capacity of servant to a private resident. 
After five more years so spent, a well-behaved conrict enters 
the first class, in which he labours under more favourable 
conditions, or is granted a ticket entitling him to support 
himself, with the grant of a plot of land on which to build a 
house. He may now send for his family or marry a female 
convict. 1’he three later stages of this discipline have been in 
force for many years, but the two earlier have not yet been 
introdneed in a complete form as the accommodation is not 
ready* The main portion of the cellular jail lias been com¬ 
pleted, and is already occupied, but the building of the 
associated jail for the sttcond stage has not yet been begun. 
Females are kept at intm-mural work under strict jail 
discipline for three years, for the next two years they are 
subjected to a lighter discipline, and at the end of five years 
they may support themscIveH or marry a male convict. Pro- 
modon from class to class is dependent on good conduct, and 
bad behaviour may lead to degradation. The convicts are 
employ^ed in jail service; in the erection and repair of jail 
buildings; in the commissariat, cnedical, marine, and forest 
departments ; m tea-gardens, and at other agncuittital work; 
and in various jail manufactures. At the end of 1902-3 there 
were t,Si7 convicts in the semi-froc or sclf-^iupporting stage 
out of a total of 12,724 in the settlement. For breaches of 
discipline and other jail oflences convicts are pumihed by 
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reduction lo lower class, withdi^'A-al of indult^tnccs, transrer 
to a piiniahment-gaiig or wait!, with extra hard labour and 
jxiruil diet (and« in the case of femeJes, with liability to have 
their hair cropped and to wear a ncfracnxry dress), solitaxy oon- 
hnementj and corporal punishment (in the case of males only). 
Ordinary male convicts sentenced to transportation for life are 
released, if they have beha^'ed well, aAer twenty years' imprison¬ 
ment, and persons convicted of dacoity and Other ur];|;^anircd 
crime after twent)'-five \ but in both cases it is (^cncmlly 
essential that fifteen years of the period should be passed in 
the settlement, Thagi and prcfesstonal poisoners am never 
released* Well-behaved female convicts are released after 
fifteen years, and in the case of local nmrnaftc husband and 
wife are liberated at the same time. The release is sometimes 
absolute and sometimes, especially in the case of dacoits, 
subject to conditions, c^g. in regard to residence. In some 
cases the released convicts prefer to remain in the settlement 
as free persons : they then earn a livelihood by agriculture, os 
.shopkeepers, and in other ways. The settlement is administered 
by a Superintendent, aided by a stoIT of European assistants 
and native subordinates. 
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CHAPTER Xin 


EDUCATFON 

The advent of British mie found a htcrature and a sjrstetn of Indjemmu 
instmction existing among both Hindus and MuhaMiiiadans, 
in each case dosely connected with their religious institutions. 

To give and to receive instruction is enjoined by the sacred TIm Hindn. 
books of the Jlrthmans, and their ancient sages produced a 
literature which is deep and subtle and often of great beautj.'. 

Schools of learning were fomied in centres containing a 
ccnsidcmbLe high-coste popuLtion, and gave instruction 

in Sanskrit grammar^ logic^ philosophy, and law. The students 
were called the rAelJs or children of their gitr^ or teachers, 
lived with them in a sembfilial relationship, and owed them 
obedience and respect- The were lodged and fed by 
their piriii, and ilje latter were maintained by gifts and grants 
of land from the ruleni of the country or from private bene¬ 
factors. Teaching was mainly by word of mouth, and the 
memory of the pupils was trained to enable them to repeat by 
heart long passages of the sacred texts- * The student respect¬ 
fully held the hand of his teacher,, and ftjted his mind on the 
teacher^ and said, “ %'cnerabte sir, redlej“ and the s^t/rj (the 
wclbknown gajfa/rj verse of the Rig-vedaj was recited and 
Icamt as the introduction to the learning of the Vedas. And 
thus from day to day new^ lessons were recited and learnt, the 
student dividing his day's work between minding his lessons 
and minding the household work of his teacher k' 

This advanced instruction was strictly confined to youths of 
the higher castes. For the lower castes village schools were 
scattered over the countryside;, in which a rudimentary educa¬ 
tion was given to the children of the trading classes, the petty 
landholders, and the wcll-tu-do cultivators. In many villages 
in Bengal and other ports of India these schools may still be 
seen working much as they must have worked in remote cen- 

^ CnnA’zatim I'm Aitfitat by EL C.Dnn. Tlrc simtri nuy be tlma 
^ LeC ui iiij«IilJ.te on. thtl HCeltait Elory the divine viviSri. 
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ttirics of the pa^i. Seated iindc!r a tree or iit the veranda uf 
3 hut, the children learned to trace the letters of the alphabet 
with their fingers in the sand* or redtc in monoconous tones 
their spelling or a multiplication tabic which extends far beyond 
the twelve times twelve of the English schoalroom^ Simple 
mensuration and accounts and the writing of a Itller are the 
higitest accomplishments at which this primitive courie of 
instruction aims- 

Tte Ha- In former times the higher education of Muhammadans was 
in the hands of men of learning who dt;votcd themselves to the 
instruction of youth. Schools were attached to mosques and 
shrineSt and supported by state gnints in cash or iandT^ or by 
pn^tc liberality. Individual instructors of merit were also 
aided by the state^ and landholders and nobles vied with each 
other in supporting scholars of repute. Several towns in India, 
such as Qopimau and Khaitabad in Oudh, and Jaunpur in the 
E^ovince of Agra, have frotn time to time Ijeen :&mous scats of 
learning, to which students Hocked from all parts of India, and 
even from Afghanistan and Bokhara, to attend the k-ctures of 
renowned spedaJistiv The course of study in a Muhammadan 
place of learning included grammar, rhetoric, logic, theology, 
metaphysics, literature, jurisprudence, and science. The dosses 
of the learned instructors have been replaced by madrusas or 
colleges of a more modern type founded by the liberality of 
pious per^ns. 

Elementary classes were jncluded in the schools attached 
to mosques, but ordinary education was^ as a rulc^ imported 
at home. Householders of means engaged the services of a 
teacher to instruct their cMIdfen in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Persian was the medium of instruaion, and letter- 
writing and penmanship were highly prized accomplishments. 
The children learned to write on oblong boards; in appearance 
like a laige edition of the born booh, which could be washed 
d^n at the dose of the lesson. Less affluent neighbours were 
invited or allowed to send iheir children to the class, which 
sometimes attained the proportkms of a small school The 
Bchods were known as domestic maktabs, and the teachers 
were called ^ mauft/t iJksb ' or ‘ /nuttsAi The profession 

was followed by bofth Muhammadans and Hindus. The old 
Indian pedagogue is ihe hero of many a folk-tale, in which he is 
soinctimes depicted as a tyrant whom it was the pride and 
delight of the bolder spirits among his pupils to outwit, and at 
other times as the good-natured but lettered fool who fell into 
every trap that was laid for him, ^'he pupils were bound to 
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respect and do menki sen'ice for their mau/ui, and custom 
permitted him to mate free use of the cane or to punkh delirt* 
quents in any other way his ingenuity might devise. 

In England) during the early days of the Company’s rulCtthe 
state still left the care of education to private enterprise and 
^ the pious founder/ 'line principles which prevailed at borne 
rraturally influenced the conduct of the administration in 
India, and the Court of Directors did little to supplement the 
indigenous Systems of education exi-^ting in their tenitories. 
'iTieir efforts were confined to the establishment of colleges for 
Oriental learning, such as the Calcuiia Madrasa for ^luhamma- 
dans founded by Warren Hastings in 1762^ and the Benares 
College for Hindus established in About this time Mr. 

Wilberforce and other benevolent persons in England took up 
the cause of the education of the natives of India, and, after an 
unsuccessful attempt in 1793 to introduce a measure for the 
encouragement of missionaries and schoolinasceis, succeeded in 
inserting a clause in the Charter Act of iSij that one lakh of 
rupees in each year should be ‘set apart and applied to the revixal 
and improvement of literature and the encouiagement of the 
learned natives of tndb^ and for the introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India.^ The grant was devoted mainly to 
the upkeep of the Oriental colleges, the payments of stipends 
to students, and the publication of works of QrieuLal literatute; 
Hut the cause of genemt education was not without its advo¬ 
cates. In i3i 5 Lord Hastingit declared his anxiety to see 
some system of pubtfe irwtniction established, and the private 
endeavours of native and English gentlemen and of missionary 
bodies gav-e a fresh impetus to educational progress. Potent 
causes were at vrork which tended to direct the current of edu¬ 
cation into new channels. ^ A knowledge of English become a 
means of Livelihood to natives at the centres of government, and 
a demand airrae for English instmcdan i,n the Presidency towns. 
As the old exotic court language, Persian, fell into disuse, and 
especially when it ceased to Ljc the language of official life, the 
demand for education in the vernaculars which had seipcfscded 
the foreign tongue made itself more widely felt Meanwhile a 
new influence in favour of popular education was iKing lirought 
to bear upon the Indian Government by missionary and 
philanthropic bodies both in thk country and in Europe*.' 

At a very early date Christian nussionaHcs as.su med an 
honourable and important position in the history of Indian 
' Kf{>ori of the Itidlin EdaCatrad C^mniisdiHi, 
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educaticrtn In ihe dal’s of Portu^cs^ asccndaiici' in the 
Siouth the Jesuit fsithers established a fairly lA'ide isystem ot 
education. AVlicn the scale turned in favoor of British rule 
Protestant missionaries were no less zealous. Although at first 
opposed hy the authorities through fear of native hostility to 
missionary efoit, they established a number of colleges and 
schools in which many puplB were instructed in the learniisg 
of the U^cst, and some of which, such as the Chrijitian Collc^ 
at Madnis. the AVilson College at Bombay, and the General 
iVssetnbly's Institution at Calcutta, remain to the present day 
among the most important educational institutions of the 
country* The first English missionary college in India owed 
Its foundation to the Baptists. In 179^ Carey and four ottier 
missionaries^ in order to avoid Uie opposition of tlie British 
authorities, established themselves at fseratniiore, on the 
Hooghljv which was at that time a T^anish possession. This 
group of Baptist missionaries rendered themselves illustrious 
by their Uterary activity, and in ten years the Bible was trans¬ 
lated and printed, in whole or in part, in thirty-one language::;. 
In iSiS they founded the Seranipore College. Thu professed 
object of this institution was conversion, and to this end 
instruction in the tenetK of Christianity was combined with 
Sanjitrit and Arabic literature. In i 3 io a college was founded 
at Calcutta, with funcU subscribed in England in honour of 
Middleton, the first Anglican bishop in Indio, for the puri^ose 
of educating Christian youths to qualify them ' 10 preach among 
the heathen.’ Another name celebrated in connexion with the 
early history of education in India is that of l>r. Duff, mission¬ 
ary of the Church of Scotland. He landed at Calcutta in 
1330, and in spnte of a host of difhculties .succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing a seminajy for imparting literarj', scientific, and religious 
education through the medium of English. 'I'hesc early 
inissionary efforts had a most important Influence in fostedr:^ 
the demand for English education. They taught the natives 
that English a profitable acquisition, while the Government 
learnt the usefulness of English-taught nativ’cs in the public 
service. 

But the claim of an English as oppriaed to on Oriental 
education was not established tmtil after a long struggle* Two 
parties arose, both of whieh favoured the extension of vcrrui- 
cular education ; but while the Orientalists desired that it should 
be supplemented by the study of the cEassicai language of 
the East, the *Anglidst5 contended that the knowledge and 
science of the ’IVestem world should be thrown open to the 
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natives of Indm thmugh the study of English.^ The Oriental ^ 
ists based their contention on the words of the Charter Act 
of i8i j, on the aileged wishes of the people* on the fact that 
Hindu and Miihummadari law are derived chiefly from Sanskrit 
and Arabic worksi. and on the ground that the sacred books O'f 
the people are written in these languages- The majority of the 
Company's servants were at flrst in favour of Oriental ediicatjon, 
but the party of change included prominent tnembers of the 
native communit}', and in the end the scale was turned against 
the Orientalists. A minu te written in 1S55 by Lord hlaiiAUlay 
(at that time Legal Member of Coundl und a member of the 
Council of Education) had a great influence in determiniryg the 
issue. After a striking enlpgy on the English kmguage he put 
the f*t>int in the following passage :— 

^Thc question now before us is simply whether, when it is 
in our power to teach this language, we shall teach languages 
in which* by universal confession, there are no boots on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own; whether 
when ^ e can teach European sdence, we shall teach sj'stcms 
which, by universal confession, wherever they ddfer from those 
of Europe differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can 
patrooi}:e sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would 
move laughter in girls at an English boarding-school, history 
abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand 
years long* and geography made of seas of treacle and seas ol 
butter' 

Nowadays it would be readily admitted that t^ord 
Macaulay did but scant justice to the Oriental writers of 
antiquity; but in essence his contention w'as just* while his 
brilliant exposition carried conviction- Almost immediately 
after his minute was written, the Government issued a Reso 
lutlon which decided unequivocally in favcjur of a Western 
edut^ion- In reaffirming the decision in 1 -ord Auck¬ 

land explained that the existing Oriental institutions w'erc to 
be kept up in full cflicieno^ 

It is not possible in a brief sketch to give an adequate Vj^nbxt 
account of the tentative efforts made during the next twenty 
years in accordance with the principles which had now 
become established. Miitsionary effort continued to play 
an important part in educational progress, the interest of 
enlightened natives was aroused, and ibe Government accepted 
an increasing share of work and responsibility. In Ikngal* 

Under the general control of a Council of Education, a number 
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of colleges ajid schools wctc ost^iblishcd for the teaching of 
the upper and middle cJo^o!, but very little was done for 
the imprm'ement of elementary education, 'the authorities 
shrank before the magnitude and diHiculiy of the task, and 
declared that education tmtst be left to filter downwards to 
the great mass of the population. Indigenous rural schools or 
cswtcd in large nutnbers, but the teachers were iri- 
comtietcnt and rniserably paid, and the icutructton was of the 
rudest description. In the North-Western Provinces, which 
were separated from Bengal in 1836, a dilTerent spirit 
prevailed j and Mr. Thomason^ who was t..icutenani-GgvBnior 
from i 343 to 1553 and was warmly supported by Lord 
Dalhousiet succeeded in inaugurating a system of general 
elementary instruction. A Govemment school was established 
in each r£rArr4and from that c:entre surrounding indigenous 
schools were supervised, and the people and teachers were 
furnished with advice, assistance, and encouragement. The 
improvement of the indigenous schools proved, then as ever, 
c?:ceeding]y difficult, and the system was gradually superseded 
by the establishment of circle or /talAadandi schools supported 
by a local cess. In Madras a Government high school was 
started at the Presidency town in 1841, and several other 
high and tniddleclass schools were established. In the 
matter of elemonEary schools the work of the Government 
was confined, for the most part, to furnishing some aid to 
private institutions, of which a considerable number had been 
founded by missionary societies. In Bombay, where education 
OH‘ed much to the enlightened eflTorts of Mountstuart 
t^lphinstone, English schools were established at the head¬ 
quarters of Districts, a number of vernacular schools, supported 
partly 1 ^ the State and partly by the people^ grew up under 
the control of a Board of Education, and indigenous schools 
w'erc inspected and encouraged. A beginning had thus been 
made over largo portions of India, but progress up to the 
year 1853 had not been encouraging. 'Phere were only 
fourteen Ciovemment colleges for general education; elementary 
vernacular education had been attempted with any degree of 
success only in the Norih-Westem Provinces and Bombay ; and 
the total number of pupils in Government colleges und schools 
of all classes in ^iUdras, Bombay, Bengal, and the North- 
Western Province amounted to less than 40,040. 

Such wa.< the position of afiaif^ when, in 1854, Sir C Wood 
(afterwards Lord Halifax) being President of the Board of 
Control, the Court of Directors decided that the Government 
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should afTord assistance ' to the more extended and systematic 
promotion of genera] education In [ndiOr" and addressed the 
C'rovemor-Ciencral'in-CouTicil in a memonible dispatch which 
sketched in outline a complete scheme of public education, 
controlled and aJded, and in part directly managed, by the 
state. The principles then laid down were reaffirmed in 
1^59 after the ttansfer of the administration to the Crown, 
and still guide, in the main, the efforts of the Government for 
the better education of the people- The dispatch of 1854 
prescribed the constitution in each Province of a separate 
department of Public Instruction; the institution of Univer¬ 
sities at the Presidency towns ; the esubliiihinenl of 
institutions for training teachets for all classes of schools; 
the maintenance of the existing Ciovemmenl colleges and 
high schools, and the increase of their number when ncccifHary ; 
the establishment of new schools between the elementary and 
high schools \ the muldplication and improx'cmcnt of vernacular 
schools, indigenous and other, for elementary education; and 
the introduction of a system of grantsdn-ald of schools 
maintained by private iicrsons or bodies^ The attention of 
the Govemmeiit was to he specially directed to placing the 
means of acquiring useful and practical knowledge within 
the reach of the great mass of the people, 'who are utterly 
incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name 
by their own unaided elTosts.' English, which was to be 
taught where there was A demand for it, was to be the 
medium of instTuction in the higher branches, and the 
vernacular languages in the lower. 

In spite of the dark days w'hich followed close on the Laticr 
dispatch of 1854, the Government in India at once took 
vigorous action on the instructions of the Court of Directors, 
and a great impetus was given to all forms of educational 
activity* 'ITic progress up to the present time is illustrated 
by the table at the end of this chapter. I’he table refers 
only to institutions W'hich art classed as 'public' in the 
educational statistics. ‘ Public' Institutions include all those 
which are managed Or aided by the state or by local ot 
municipal bodies, or which, although they^ receive no grant 
of public money, are recognised by the Education department 
as institutions which may send up candidates for Clovernmeni 
scholarship and certificate examinations, and which may 
receive Government scholats. Institutions and pupils are 
classified in the table under the primary, secondary, and 
collegiate stages. Primary education may be roughly described 
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as the instruction of the masses through the vemacular; 
secondary education denotes all school leaching, whether in 
English CJT in iKe vcnXBCular, beyond the elementary'stage ; and 
collegiate education the instruction given in institutions 
affiliated to the Umversitiea. The Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay were founded in 1857, and by iSfii 
ihc new system was in general working order. In that year 
the number of pupils in public institutioiis in the Provinces 
of Madras, Bombay, Bengal (includiing Assam), and Agra 
amounted to about r jai,a», of whom ^00,000 were in the 
primary stage;. More than 5,000 public primary schools, 
and 142 secondary schools, had by this time been established 
in these four Provinces, During the next few years the 
progress of primary' education, though considerable, did not 
keep pace with the extension of education of a higher dasi 
In 1871 there were in aU British India about 518,000 pupils 
in primary schools, while the [nipila in secondary schools 
numbered 206,00a. The gtant-rn-aid sj'stem did not secure 
an adequate de\’dopmeni of primary instmction ; arrcl the 
period following the ^lutlny was one of greai hnanctal 
difficulty, which compelled the Government to husband its 
resources in order to meet the growing claims made on it for 
all branches of the administration, From 1S65 onwards the 
funds available for education (especially primary education) 
and other local needs were augmented by the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the municipal system, and by Acts for the imposition 
of local cesses to supersede the semi-voluntary local taxation 
in force in several Provinces. The hret Cess Act was passed 
for Sind in 1865, Madias followed in j 36 b, Bombay m 1869;, 
and the United Prov'inces and the Punjab in 1E71, The Act 
pissed for Berigal in 1871 applied only to provision for 
comtnunicntcona; from the outset indigenous agency was more 
relied on in this Province than elsewhere for the spread of 
vernacular education, but up to that date the measures taken 
for its improvement had not been adequate. 

Between 1871 and 1S82 a remarkable development took 
place. In the latter year more than aj miJliou pupils were 
receiving instruction in 90,000 public institutions. The 
number of primary pupils had more than quadrupled, 15 
against an increase of 8 per cent, among pupils in the 
secondary stage ’. About 6,coo scholars were under instruction 
in siJtty-seven Arts colleges aftHiated to the several Universities. 

^ It |i potuible tbat In cl»dficiirian mate the mtiU, Ic Ihr u 

coedarj edimtiDn la caDceni<d, appear lett favourable Lhau. the aetDaJ faett 
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A Commission w.'is appoEnEed in 1SS2 to review tbe progress 
and cHticiz? Lhe working of the sj’stcm^ The Government 
of India ^A-as able to congratulate itacif on the result, and the 
general principles of i8s4 were rcalKnncd and amended, and 
Eupplemcnicd by a number of fresh insEruettOns. Shortly 
after this the nmndgemcni of Gov'cmment schools vras^ in 
large measure, made over to municipalities and District 
boards under Lord Ripon's scheme of local selTgovernment, 
The progress since iSSi-a has been considerable; but the 
rate of development in piimar)' education which occurred in 
[he preceding decade has not been maintained, while during 
the past few years the work has been greatly hindered by 
plague and famine. 

At the end of the year 1901-1 nearly 4,000,000 students 
were under instruction in about 105,000 public institutions of 
all grades, and more than £00,000 pupils were being (aught 
in about 45,000 private institutions outside the sn^pe of the 
deiiartment of Public InstructioiL. Compared with iSSi-? 
the number of pupils in primary schools had incttiised by 49 
per cent, and of pupils in secondary schools by iSo percent;, 
the mte of |wogress of primary education liaving again (kllen 
below that of higher instmetion. More than 17,500 under- 
gmduatcs were at the end of the same year receiving instruc¬ 
tion in 145 Arts colleges, white 46 colleges for training In law, 
medldne, and other professionai studies had an aggregate 
attendance of nearly 5,400 students. Notwithstanding the 
great increase recorded in the number of scholars, the Census of 
1901 showed that In all India the proportion of piersons able to 
read and write to the total population was still only 9S per 
[,000 in the case of tnales and 7 per 1,000 in the case of 
females. I’hc table on the next page shows the ratios in the 
Provinces and Native States. Burma owes Its predominant 
place to the diffusion of elementary instruction by the Buddhist 
monks; hut the standard of their teaching is very' low, and if 
a higher test than the mere ability to read and write were 
adopted, the Province would occupy a very difletcnl position. 

' It is worthy of note that in the north-west of India, where 
the Aryan element in the population is believed to be 
strongest, the people are far more ignorant than in the cast 
and South, where the AMf>ngollan and Dravidian races pre¬ 
dominate'.' As regards religions, the order of literacy is as 
follows:—^Pftrsis, Jains, Buddhists, Chnstians, Sikhs, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, AnEmiits. The Census shows males and 

' CtKiai Atpan Jsr Indisy I v. 
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7 females m e^-ery lOpOCO of the pqpukiion as Jiteraic m 
English. Here Bombay, Madras, and Bengal hold the first 
place among the laigcr political units. There are also, and 
especially in Madras, a gotid many people who can speak 
Enslish but cannot write it. - 
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Tht s^i&culI oblcgatiDii of the Governntent tOH'ards the Primaiy 
vernacular education of the masses, which was declared by the 
Court of Directors in 1S54, was endorsed hy the Education 
Commission of ]SSj, and has been reaffirmed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India whenever it has reviewed the progress of 
eduoition. but the practice has fallen behind the preceph 
At the end of 1901-a only about one-sixth of the boys of 
school going age (calcuhitcd at rs per cent, of the total male 
population) were following the (sdinary course in public in¬ 
stitutions. The percentage ^-aries from aj and a a in Bengal and 
Bombay lo p and & in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Several causes have oontribuied to the stow growth of 
primary initructiom A^Tien the Education departments began 
to devote their attention to the extension and improvement of 
primary instruction, they had in the first place to deal with 
a portion of the population who were accustomed to and 
valued education, and who Jived in populous and easily 
acce-aibk parts of the country ^ and they were aided by a more 
or less widespread system of indigenous schools. In such 
circumstances progress was comparatively easy. I’hese favour^ 
able conditions have been to a great extent exhausted, and the 
ponion of the problem which remains lo be dealt with is Car 
harder. The benefits of education have now' to be convey'Cd 
to the poorer ryots and the lower castes, who have from time 
immemorial lived without instruction and are altogether in- 
different to it. In addition to this general cause* Local 
Governments an<i local bodieii have often been hard pressed 
for funds ; the efforts of the educated classes are more readily 
directed towards English than towards primary education; 
and the officers of the Education departnmnt have not always 
realised the importance of placing the advance of primary 
education in the forefront of their endeavour^. The Govetn- 
trent of India has recently insisted that greater efforts must be 
made for the expansion and improvement of primary education, 
and has afforded assistance from ImpeiHal revenues. Eflbrb; 
have also been made of late yeara to popularize primary 
instruction, by simplifying the courae of study and bringing it 
into closer relationship with the daily life and avocations of 
the people. 

A comparatively small number of primary schools are now Manoet- 
managed directly by the Government; most are administered 
by mumcipalities and District boards, or by private persons SS 
or bodies. Many of these private institutions are indigenous 
schools which have been brought to conform 10 the require- 
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flficnts of the Education depanmenl; others are schools of 
a more modem tyj>c started by native proptfetors; others 
again belong to various missionary societies. In Bengal and 
Burma^ where educational progrreas has proceeded on the lines 
of developing indigenous schootsv the very large majority are 
under private management; in Bombay^ There prfauLry educa¬ 
tion owes its advancement to the local rates, municipal and 
District board schools greaily autnumber the private establish¬ 
ments. .Madras, the United Provinces^ and the Punjab stand 
in between, the fomier lending towards the Bengal and the 
two latter towards the Bombay system. Municipal and local 
board schools are required to conform to the general regulations 
of the Govcmnicnt with regard to equipnoent^ curticulum, 
method of instruction, and board schools are in general 
subject to the control of the Education department in matters 
of the first importance. .Most of the private schools which 
come within the scope of the Education department receive 
a gont-in-aid from Provincial or Local funds j others conform 
to the departmental standards in the hope of qualifying for 
this aid, or of securing the privilege of receiviiig Government 
scholars and sending up their pupils for the Government 
scholarship and certificate examinations. Grants are given in 
aid of salaries^ and for buildings, furniture^ appliances^ brx9k-S 
scholarships, and special needs. The Education Commission 
of t88a recommended that salary grants should be given on 
the rcsultSrgnuiE system, i.e. on the rotuk of an individual 
examirration of the pupils in the drifeient classes. This system 
is still in general force, but some Provincial Govemments use 
other methods in conjunction with it. Thus in Madras and 
Bombay the best sdiools are put on a hxed grant list, and in 
the Centml Provinces fixed allowances are supplemented by 
results grants. The results-grant system was adopted in the 
first instance on the strength of European precedents; hut it 
has now been finally condemned in England, while experience 
in India has proved that it is unsatisfactory in its influence on 
education and uncertain in its financial clfect. 'Fhc Govern¬ 
ment of India has recently directed that it should be replaced 
by more equitable tests of efficiency, depending on the number 
of scholars in attendance, the buildings provided for their 
accommodnlion, the circumstajiccsof the locality, the qualifica¬ 
tions of the teachers, the nature of the instruction given, and 
the outlay from other sources. The Educational codes of the 
various Provinces are now being revised -to as to embody ibis 
important reform. 
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The type o/ primuy sdiogi varies from the primitive village Ccqer*i 
p'lthsMJa or makiab to the modern insLitittion 3 in which the 
pupils are educated in accordance with approved European pnmuy 
methods. The Bombay local rates schools are in general 
better built, equipped, and managed than the Bengal indige¬ 
nous institutions. Many of the latter have not got much be¬ 
yond their |>rim itive conditiurt, and a quarter of their pupils are 
little chtldrcn who cannot read or write. Eflbris are now being 
made to improve the character of the instruction imparted. 

The Bombay schools are also more expensive. The average 
cost of educating a child in a Bombay primary achool is 
Ks. 6-6-4 a year, while in Bengal it is only Rs. a-i2-o and in 
Burma Ks. 3-13-9. Boarding schools are very tare, save in the 
cose of missionary schools and some institutions in the large 
towns. The day's work is in getseTal about five or six hours, 
and the times of study are altered to suit the seasons. About 
orie^tenth of the boys [n the prinuuy stage of education receive 
instruction in the primary closoe^ of secondary schools, forming 
nearly two-thirds of the boys in such schools. The system 
varies in different Provinces. In Bombay the complete course 
of vernacular education is given in the primary schools, and 
a boy who is to receive an English education first goes through 
the lower clo-sses of n primary school and is then transferred to 
an English school. In Bengal, on the other hand, each class 
of school is generally complete in itseir, and the nature of the 
instruction in the lower classes has hitherto depended on the 
charocicr of the institution. 'I'he school career of a child 
liegins, J.S a rule* at about live years of age, and the prinutry 
course, which for the great majority includes all the education 
they Teccive, lasts for five years. It is divided into a lower 
and an upper stage, but many schools and pupils do not go 
beyond the lower course. 

'Fhe course of instruction in a primary^ school is simple. In nw ctnuie 
general the maximum which it attempts is to teach the child to 
read and write bis own Language to enable him to do easy 
sums and undeistand simple forms of nativ’c accounts and the 
vUlagu land-record papers; and to give him a rudimentary 
knowledge of common objects, geography, dgriculture, sanita¬ 
tion, and the history of India. Madras and Bombay may be 
taken to illustrate the nature of this fnstruetton. In Madras 
the course extends from the alphabet and counting to the cotn- 
puUory subjects of reading, recitation,grammar, writing, sptdlljjig^ 
and European and native adtl^metic. The folbwnng additional 
subjects are voluntary: kindergarten occupations, demeniary 
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!scicnc£t a second language (cither English or on Indian vcr- 
nacularX drawing, geography, .Siinging, hygiene, history of India, 
agriculture, mensuration, and the elementaiy subjects of the 
technical course^ The pdnciplc is to require few compulsory 
subjects and to oETcr a. selection of voluntary' subjects suilAhle 
to all classes of schools. In the infant classes In the Ikunbay 
schools the subjects are the alphabet and numerals j forms, 
colours, and familiar objects ; recitation and singing in unison ; 
and infant drill, escrciscs, and games. In the seventh or highest 
stage, which terminates vernacular education in this Presidency*, 
the subjects Ore arithmetic, the first book of Euclid, native 
accounts, a reading book, gr^mar, and etymology, the reading 
of manuscript, writing, history and government of India, geogra¬ 
phy, and hygiene, which forms the end of a series of science 
and object lessons. A graduated course of manual training or 
elementary science may be substituted for this course. 

The general complaint has l>ccn made against the Indiaii 
system of primary education that it docs not ser^e to train the 
faculties or the pupils in their future life. There is said 
to be too much unintelligent learning by rote, and too milch, 
grammar and complicated English arithmetic. Some improve^ 
menthos been made m recent years in oltediencoto instructions 
Issued hy the Government of India in 1897. Almost all 
Provinces have Introduced kindergarten methods and object 
lcw>ns, and have framed cour^ intended to train the faculties 
of children. The course which the Government of Bengal is; 
now endeavouring to introduce begins with a simple kinder¬ 
garten system in which objects familiar in the daily life uf the 
children arc used, and object lessons arc freely employed 
throughout as a medium of instruction and training. In each 
subject the child is led from the more to the Jess familiar; 
thus the study of geography begins with maps of the schoril 
and compound and of the village. It is an illustration of the 
magnitude of educatioriial problems in India tluu 50,000 
teachers in Bengal have to be Instructed In the new methods, 
\\'ithout good teachers the beat of regulations and coulees 
will fiuL The three million ^public’ primary* pupils of India 
require an army of teachers for their instruction, and the supply 
of an ade<|Uate number of properly qualified persons is perhaps 
the greatest difficulty of the educational problem. Hitherto 
the chief defects have been insufficient py and training. The 
pay of primary school teachers varies ordinarily from about 
Rs, id a montli in the Bombay Presidency to Rs^ 6 or 10 in 
the United Provinces, and Rs. 5 or 6 in Bengal, where the 
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monthly salary qf the guru is supplemeined by fees ard 
presents in cash or grain, 'llttre are no fisted fees: they are 
a matcer of arrangement IwtTJfcen the teacher and his pupils or 
their parents. It has noff been recognized that the enhance¬ 
ment of the pay of primary teachers in Provinces where it is 
tinduly Jow has a special claim on the increajred eJipcndilurc 
from Imperial revenue^! which is being devoted to educational 
objects. Considerable improvement has also been efTected of 
recent years tn the training of primary teacher^, as wilt be 
mentioned in a later section of this chapter. 

The account given alcove applies to primaiy education in KunJ 
general, which is of course most developed in towns. The 
rural schools Fe<j u ire scjU) rate notice. They present a problem 
the magnitude and dilftculty of which is exceeded only by its 
importance. Ute mass of the peasantry are still utterly 
illiterate. In Upper India one frequently comes across villages 
with only one or two men who can sign their names ; in Bengal 
and in Southern and WfeteTii India matters arc better, but 
everywhere ignorance is a prominent characteristic of the cul¬ 
tivating claiis. I'his ignorance has become a more senous 
disability and a greater danger than it waa in earlier days ; for 
the railways have revolutionized the conditions of village life, 
have iirought the cultivator into contact with the commercial 
world, and have given to the produce df hi^^ lands an easily 
realizable monetary^ value which it never before posscsstd. He 
is thus beset by new temptations to ottravagance, and called 
on to deal with shrewd men with whom it is not possible for 
him to transact business on equal terms. From another point 
of view the ignorance of tlie villager is a great obstacle to the 
amelioration of his position. Immense pains have been taken 
to introduce improved agricultural methods and to remove the 
grossly insanitary conditions which still prevail in the nvijority 
of Indian villages. It Is diiihcult for such schemes 10 achieve 
wide and lasting success when applied to a population too 
ignorant to understand their meaning or appreciate thuirvalue. 

The Government has not failed to perceive the estreme Im- 
portance of ihe problem, and ever since the days of Mr. 
'rhumasi>n it has been the subject of repeated investigation 
and exj^eriment. During recent years considerable irnprm^e- 
ments have been made in the character of the village schools, 
and the subjects and methods of instruction have been brought 
into greater bamrony with the conditions and requirements of 
peasant life. The subject has received special attention in 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and the Ihmjab. Side by side 
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with the ‘superigr’ schooi^t there entst in Bombay special 
schools which teach five simpler standards in place of the 
ordinary seven, the vi-hok course being designed to occupj^ the 
child rrom the age of about six to twelve. In the infant class 
the ntfal schools give the same course of instruction as the 

* JiUpedor' schools; thencefomard they devote themselves to 
the three R's, while particular attentinn is jiaid to native 
accounts, simple fonns of agreement, the plants and animals 
of the locality, its agricultural pnxiucts, and the elements of 
n knowledge gf sanitatl^^m n'he reform of village schools in the 
Central Provineca began in the year 1893-4, f)Ut was not ver)' 
successful until the whole system was remodelled in 1S99. 
The rural school contains live classes^ and the age of the pupils 
ranges from fi>»e to fourteen. School is held in the morning 
and afternoon, but the bulk of the pupils attend only in the 
morning and arc therefore called ‘ half-timerTt’ 'fhe few 

* whole-timers ' consist as a rule of the sons of the landlord, the 

village trader, the/wfti'vffi (acoQunianl), and the schoolmaster 
himself. The ‘ half-timers' arc taught reading, writing, arith 
mclic, kindergarten, drawing, geography, agncultnre, simple 
facts about jibysical science, and to understand the Und 
records of the village. The General Readers provide the 
lessons in agriculture and science, and the only other books 
required art a simple Geography and an Arithmetic, Instmo 
lion is made as practical as {joAsihie: thus the readings are 
accompanied by CAplanations and itlustrated by objksct lessons ; 
in the writing lessons the boys are taught to write imaginary 
letter?;; the course in arithmetic includes the ordinary' native 
methods of notation and accounts ; and the takes the 

boys to the field and ei^tplains the papers on the spotThe 
Tunjab has, since iSSd, had s^amiHd^ri schools in which, to 
prevent boys from getting out of touch with field occupations, 
it was provided that they should attend daily for one short 
period, either^ in the morning or in the evening. I’his rufe is 
however frequently infringed, native arithmetic has been found 
to be generally neglected, and the agricultural lessons are not 
practically illustrated. It is in contemplation to abandon the 

schools, and to desd with rural schools under a sy^stent 
which w’ill not be so ambitious ns the present scheme but will 
retain its u-iefiil fcaturesr 

ticcondary There are three classes of secondary schools—the ver- 

educaUM. nacular and English middle schools, and the high ischoob. 

' Far ui uxotEnl of ihe nirnJ KhoaLi \r tlw Ccntnl rrovined W th* firm 
voTtinic of Ihc OffasisKul Rfpvrti Oj rkt tf 
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The vcmucular middle school couise fn u proTongailon of ihe VcRucuLir 
prinw}' coijriie> smd oumpletra the iniitructian of thcise who do 
not aspire lo an English cducatioiru In most Pro«nct>?i the 
course lasts for thtije j'ears^ and should bu completed at Etbout 
the age of thirteen. It is less {jopular, and sdTords a less rtady 
OfMjning for emplojiinent* than the English course, and in 
1901-3 only aj-j per cent, of the secondary school pUpiEwCre 
in vernacular middle schools. In Madras the compulsori- 
subjects are a vernacular language^ arittunetic, geography, and 
the history of India. The following subjects are voluntary: 
elementary acienccj a vemacular or classical language or 
English, the history of England, goometiy and algebra, and 
any subject of the Madras technical course. The GoiiTemmeni 
of India Ims fooently issued instruetJons with the object of pre^ 
venting the undue sacrifice of the vernaculars to English. 

The spread of English education accounts for most of the 
303 per cent, increase in pupils in the secondary stage which «il>oolw 
took place between r87o-i and 1901-2. At the end of the 
latter year nearly 4^0,000 pupiE in boys' schools were learning 
English, the proportion to population being highE^5t in Madras 
(where English Is more commonly spoken than in other 
J^roVinces) and lowfit in the United J'rtivinces- 

Govemment takes a somewhat larger share, and municipalities 
and local boards a much smaller share, in the conduct of 
I'^nglish than of primary schools, hut in all the large Provinces 
the great majority of English schools are under private manage^ 
ment. This preponderance of private institutions conforms to 
the principle laid dow-n by the l^ycatloti Commission of 1882, 
in accordance with the deebmtion of the dispatch of 1S54, that 
‘it is ordinarily expedient lo provide tlie means of secondary 
education only where adequate local co-operatLOn is forthcom¬ 
ing ; and that therefore, in all ordinary cases, secondary schools 
for instnicdon in English be hereafter established by the state 
preferably on the policy of gmnts-in-aid.'^ It is, however, now 
recognbed that to maintain a salbfactofy level of cltklency 
a model secondary school under direct Government manage¬ 
ment is needed for each Di^itrict Private secondary schools 
may not be admitted to grunts-in-aid unless they ^mpply a real 
educational want and provide due guarantees for stability and 
cfhcIenE nmnagenient. 

The English secondary school stage is divided Into middle 
and high school seciions which really fomii portions of the same 
course, 'rhe twu courses comprise five or sin classes ; and if wcbaol 
a year were spent in each class. In additiou to five years in the 
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primary schrK>l, the English school education should tirdinartly 
be completed by the time the pupiJ attained the aj^c of sixteen, 
Clever pupils are often pushed through more quietly, and 
sometimes matriculate at a University at the early aj^c of 
twelve or thirteen, U’his hurrying through the course tends 
to injure the ph^'sique and interfere with the mental training 
of the student, and the Indian Universities Commission of 
190? recommended that a mintmum oge-llmit of fifteen should 
be fixed for matriculation. 

Hicb In English fsecondary schcNsls the main course has hitherto led 

up to the matncmtation or entrance examination of one or other 

Mitncnla- thc Universiiies, There arc other courses of a more practical 
<^hamcter leading up tu different examination.^ but they have 
not in the past succeeded in attracting any considerable pro- 
jx>rtion of the students. A purely literary education ha.‘< been 
more popular among both parents and students, a5 being in 
itself more attiuctive to them and as affording a better opening 
for rem unerattve employment. The niatriculaticm has generally 
been accepted ns a qualifying test by Government and private 
employers as well as by the U n jversitics, and ita-s been regarded 
as the common goal of the school career. I n tgoi-i nesjly 
candidates presented ihermselves for the n'kairiculation 
examination of the several Utiiversitlea. 'J’ho genenU subjects 
arc English i an OricnLal or European cIhssIchI language, or 
an Indian or European vernacular \ elementaiy mathematics; 
and hUtory and geography. Some Universities include 
elementary science in the course, q’he mhuence of thw 
examination on school teaching h said not to have been in 
all respects hcncficia]. It is alleged that sound methods of 
training are neglected, because the sttentiou of teachers and 
schoLrs is often cronccntnited ou the cramming of material for 
UWJ in the examinacion. Some matriculates have been found 
so deficient iu knowledge of Engluih that they cannot follow 
cxiUcge lectures, and at the same time they may be un¬ 
able to write their own language easily and idiomatically. 
The number of candidates is so great that it in difficult to 
devise an examination which shall form an adequate lest of 
intelligent study and at the same time mainiaitt a reasonably 
even standard. 

School The 'school final exammatioriA,' which are alternative tu 
arose from the recommendations of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission of tSSa, That Commission found the high 
schools Used almost e'Xclusively as preparatory schools for the 
University, and the counic of instructiijn dominated by the 
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Unuenrity siuidjircl. 'I’hey rcpcjrted that there was a real need 
for some modem course which would fit boys for iudufitrial or 
cummercial pursukis^ and iwmted out that the matHculahon 
did not iierve this purpose, but was intended to B£certaJn 
whether the cojididate was ripe ftir University studies. They 
thought that bifurcation might properly tale place within two 
years of the end of the secondary course, and recommended 
that in the upper classes of high schools there should be two 
types of instmetJonn one leading to matricuktiort, and the other 
of a niofc praciicat chameter, intended to fit bt>ys for commer' 
cial and nori-litcrary pursuits. The conclusions uf the Com- 
mission were accepted by the Government, hut the progress 
made in giving effect to them lias been slow. Pupils were 
reluctant lo abandon the hope of a University career, with its 
many atterniant advantages, two years before the end of their 
uchool life. Of recent yeus, however, the advarttoges of 
a pmetictd trtuning ha\-e increased considerably as compared 
with those to be derived from on exclusively literary' education, 
am! a greater degree of suci^eas has attended the efforts to 
imjrart a more modem charaetef to the Indian hi|^ schools, 
in 1^01-2 [he exuminatiom aJtemating with ihe matriculation 
were the ujiper secondary examination in Madras, the school 
final examination in Bombay and the United Provinces, the 
science entrance examination of the Putijab University, and the 
Punjab clerical and coirnnerce examination. Classes have 
recently been established in a few Hcngal high schools leading 
up to the dvil engineering college, and to commerce and the 
indu^itrie^ but no exatninaiion had been held in the new courses- 
of study up to the year 1901-*2. In Madras the examination 
is conducted by [he Government and in the other Provinces by 
the University* The Allahflbid and the Ihinjab science exam¬ 
inations admit to the University; the others do not. These 
examinations replace the matriculation as a quoJification for 
Government Mrrvict in Bombay, while in Madras, the United 
l^ovincea, and tHc Punjab they form an alternative qualificaticuiH 
The mimopoly accorded in this respect id the Bombay exam¬ 
ination has tendered it much more^iopukr than theoonrcspiirMl- 
Ing legits in other l^vinces. In 1901-2, while, as already 
Alated, nearly ij,ooo candidate: presented themselves for 
matriciilaiion, the number of candidates For the various altema- 
live examinations was less than 2,000, of whom nearly 1,200 
belonged to Bombay. The general question of the school 
final examinations in their Tektion to Government and other 
employment, and to the Universiliet, is at present under coii’ 
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sideration^ There une three compiilsDr^' !iubject5 for tliq Hiiinbay 
school hritil examination, namely, English^ a second language^ 
and mathematics ; and a list of ten optional ^jubjects, itiduding 
agriculture, drawing, and tnanual Lralning. and a further course 
in English, from which Uk oindidatJ:; must choose two and 
may not choose more than three subjects. The school final 
examination in the United Prai-inceH differs from the matri¬ 
culation chiefly in prescribing five optional subjects of a 
practical chatacter, of which the candidate oixist talsc at 
least one. 

'rherc arc five Universities in British Indio, situated in 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, AllohJibad, and loihore. Ibe first 
three were founded in 1357 on the model of the University of 
lo^ndcn, and their incoqxjralion was one of the immediate 
results of tlie disfjatch of 1854. But, os has already ticen 
shown, fndian collegiate education dates back mmny years 
before the foundation of the Universities. LHinng the first 
half of the nineteenth century a number of colleges were 
opened in various peuts of India by the Government, by 
missjonury societteSr and by- educated natives associated 
tc^eiher for the purpose. The first Clovemment colleges 
iA“erc designed for the cultivation of the Orienial classics; 
hut as the odvimtogcs of Western eduitatiun became recog- 
nued, the Oriental iLspect of collegiate education sank into 
the bockgroutid, and colleges wete founded and niainLoined 
for the purpose of giving an English education. The raiicKCi 
GovernmerLt and aided colleges were under the guidance of 
semi-ofl!icbl Councils or Committees of Education, who were; 
prior 10 1854, entrusted w-ith the general contml of public 
itVitruction in the three Presidencies. 'Ihc District high 
schools were connected with the colleges by a system of 
schotacshiiKi, and the students found their encourogemcni and 
reword in the Govcmmcnl and other employment which was 
opened to them by a college career, 'fhe Punjab (formerly 
Lahore) University College was incofpoiated as the University of 
the Punjab in 1883. This college had been established * in part 
fulfilment of the vishes of a large number of the chiefs, nobles, 
and influential classes of the Punjab,^ and the University was 
instituted under similar influences. It difieis from the other 
Universities in having an Oriental side, which has not hitherto 
been very successful. The University of Allahabitd was 
established in 1887, 

'fbe government of each University is vested in a Chancellor, 
Vice-ChaneelJor* and Senate, and the regulations are subject to 
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GoViernmeiit sanction. The Governor-General is Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University; elsewhere the Chancellor is the 
head of the Gcrt^nmcnt of the Trimnde in which the 
University is sittiatcd. The odgtnial Senates were composed 
of Fellovrs Specially qualified to advise on educational alTain^. 

In course of time the number of Fellows ' was unduly increased, 
and Fellowships were btjstowed as a compliment on persons 
without special educational know']edge or experience. 'Lliis 
practice has injured the good govemment of the Universities, 
and the Indian Universities Commission reconiimended a reduc¬ 
tion in the size of the Senates and the restrictiori of mcmljcrship 
to persons qualified to assist in the control of higher education. 

An Act (VIII of irjo4) ha-s recently been passed to carry out 
this and other recommendations of the Commission; and its 
adoption should materially inert^rse the efficiency' of the 
Universities, which will hereafter he bodies whose function 
it is to teach as well as to examine, and which will exercise 
a closer control over their afUliated coUt^es. They will also 
receive greater assistance from Govemment than has hitherto 
been the case. The executive management of University 
affairs lies in the bands of a i^yndicate, consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor and a small number of Fellows, llie members of 
the Senate are distributed according to Faculties. In all the 
Universities, except Hombay, there are Boards of Studies 
whoso principal duty is to recommend tcxtbookii and courses 
of study. 

Higher education spread qukkly under the impetus given by Gmwtli of 
the foundation of the UniversitteSu Colleges w'ctc multiplied, 
in some cases perhaps too rapidlyt and the number of students 
continually increased. The progress is illustrated by the 
figures contained In the tabic at the end of this chapter. 

Colleges are classed as first or second grade, according as they 
prepare for the fuh degree examination or only up to an inter¬ 
mediate stage. In the latter case they are, for the most pan, 
really high schools with colltge classes grafted on to them. In 
the y^ 1901-2 nearly 1,500 students passed the examinations 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Science. It is sometimes 
said that the supply of graduates is in excess of the demand, 
and that their training Ls meagre and superficial, 'fhere ii no 

*' Fellows HTc anally afrpotcled by the Ctuacellor; but Jw CelcDUx, 

Mairas, and &<iEBt*y a eertaia nambEr hai'c of lute Jeftrt bcrti elrcted 
by ^aalifinl ^vaiiaalnL The new leglilatlaa reined to allowa of thh 
proc^ure in AHabatnd and Labon altdj. and faitbcr perraiu of Lbc 
aelectioa cf aave of tbe oiber Fellcinr*. by Uic Favaltiea. 
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rcajion lo believe th,it ihc former aHegation is well faunflctJ- 
with regard to the latter the Indian Universities Commission 
were not disposed to confirm the sweeping condemnation that 
has sometimes been passed on the University system. They 
found that many of the colleges command the services of able 
and devoted teachers;, and that the students as a class are not 
wanting cither in natural talent or in industry. At the same 
lime they adnriitted that the acquirements of Indian gtaduatei$ 
arc in many cases inade<]tmtc and superlieial. The defects in 
the system are mainly attributable to laxity in admitting 
colleges into the University system (which will be remedied by 
the legislation already referred to), h-ant of adequate Supennsion^ 
and faults in the methods of cMLminatlon and courses of 
study. 

"The colleges in India are too widely scattered to enable the 
ihf Cr™er- ever to become institntiomi simitar in character to 

diinaiui Oxford and Cambridge; but the Univcr^fities are already more 
Iq^*' examining bodies, in so (ar as their situdents are in 

general drawn from institutions which have been expressly 
affiliated to them, and they exercise a control over the teaching 
in those institutions by setting the standards of examination 
and prescribing the courses of study. Beyond this they have 
hitherto exerted little or no influence in moulding the character 
and securing the efficiency of the colleges affiliated to them. 
Some of the larger colleges, whether managed by the <T0vcm- 
ment, by missionary societies, or by native proprietoTs, are fine 
insiitution-i, well housed and etjuipped, and with an adequate 
and well'qualifie<l staffi From these the scale descends until 
at the bottom are to be found small collegiate classes attached 
to schools in remote country districts, where a few students are 
given some sort of instruction in the first portion of the Univer¬ 
sity coulee. Under the recent legislation above referred to the 
Universities will in the future be able to do much to raise the 
standard of collegiate life. In gran tang and continuing the 
pnvilegc of affiliation careful regard will be bad to the govern¬ 
ment and stability of the institution, and to the capacity of its 
teaching staff, while particular attention will be paid to build- 
ing^ equipment, and the residence of students and teachers^ 
Unfair competition with other colleges In the ntatter of fees 
will also be guarded against. 

C^lpgc The rnajority of Indian undergraduates now live with their 
friend-^ or in lodgings, and visit college mainly to attend the 
prescribed lectures. The residential system is, however, gain- 
•ng ground, and it is the policy of the Uovemment to give it 
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ever)' cncaurogemcnl:. The Muhammndnn college st Aligarh 
is the only Arts college fi'hieh pOfiSessc^ a. complete system of 
residence, discipline^ and cx»rporate life on the English model, 
but Its great success has been rucilitatcd by its being designed 
to serve a single comm uni ty« In more general institutions 
caste and other difficulties are considerable, but these are being 
gradually overcome, and of kte years the s^'stem of college 
hostels in which students board under supervision has been 
largely developed. In another directiojij alsci, collegiate life is 
extending its influence outside the lecture room. Athletic 
sports, and college debating and literary societies, are growing 
in popularity and arc leading to a clotser and more friendly 
association between professors and students and among students 
themselves, future hours in an Indian University are longer 
than in England, and it is said that fewer lectures and more 
tutorial as^iistance would improv'e the character of the instruc¬ 
tion. 'I'he private ' eoadi ^ U almost unknown. 

All the Universities grant d^rces in Arts and T^w j, all except Untnnity 
Madras have sepamte Science schools; and all except Alisha- 
bad give degrees or diplomas in Mcdtdnc and Engineering. 

After matriculation an undergraduate wishing to take a degree 
in Arts or Science must, unless specially admitted as a private 
student, go through a Tour years' oouiisc at a college affiliated 
to the University, fn the middleof the course an Intermediate 
or Tirst Arts' examination is held’. In Calcutta the subjects 
for this examination are English, a second language, Dj^the- 
matics, physics, and chemistry ; and candidates may also take 
up cither logic, history, physiology, or sanitary science, Cal¬ 
cutta is the oidy University which hsa a separate pass and 
honours course for the degree of Bachelor of ArU, but in all 
Universities successful candidates are in general divided into 
classes. 'J'^c Calcutta course may be taken to illustrate the 
character of the studios for the degree of B,A. It if divided 
into two alternatives, one of u more htcirary, and the other of 
a more scientific, clianti teri The litemry side includes 
English, philosophy, and either a classical language, history, or 
mathematics, "fhe subjects of the science course arc English, 
mathenmtiics, and cither physical science, botany, or geology. 

The di^ce of Master of Arts is given on the results uf a further 
CKamination, and in some Universities after a fresh period of 
prescribed study, 'J'he choice of subjects includes languages, 
history, philmophy, mathematics, and physical or natural 

' Id IkHubay HI additloaal cxamiutlHI fitylnl the Pr«¥iiotiS;qAi3llltatjiHi1 
Is hckl at the end of the fine ■ 
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sdence. In the older Universities the standard of this c:iamin- 
ation IS severe and success in it is a guamniee of high attairt- 
menis? in 1901-3 13S students took the degree of M^A<t of 
whom 79 belonged to Bengal. The science course is of 
the same length as the course in arts, and candidates must 
in some rases pass a speciid intermedtalu examination before 
appearing for thk degree. The (Calcutta course for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science prises EngHsh (a abort essay on 
some iscientific subject), statics and dynamic^f phj'sics and 
chcmistrj''ii and any [vro of the folluvriitg subjects : physiology^ 
botany, roology^, geology, hydrostatics^ and astronoiny. The 
Universities of Calcutta, /Vllahitbsd, and the Punjab prescribe a 
further course for the degree of Doctor of Science. Candidates 
for degrees in Ijiw nmst in all Universities first graduate in Aiti 
The regulations regarding other prof^ional courses vary, but 
it is the general rule that the student must pass the .Arts Inter¬ 
mediate examination before beginning his technical studies. 
.\n annual Con^’ora.tion is held at which degrees are conferred : 
successful candidates appear in their gowns and hoods, and the 
proceedings arc conducted on the model of the ceremony in 
an English University. Before leaving the subject of collegiate 
education, it should bo mentioned that a number of Indian 
Students now proceed to Eugbnd to continue their studies, 
chiefly at C-ambridge, where some of them have won high places 
in the tri|]OS lists, .A large proportion, however, are content 
to read for the bar in {yOrtdon, where the examination is only 
professional and the standard not very severe. 

Education has made less progress among Muhammadans 
than in the Hindu pr>rtiDn of the popubtion. If the total 
number of schobu^ in institutions of all kinds is considered, 
the cofflparisrm is not unlavoumblc to Muhammadans; but 
about onc-fourth of the total number of Muhammadan pupils 
are taught in *Kor^ schools" or other indigenous elementary 
insiitudon^ where the children tram by rote and often do not 
understand what they repeat, and of the remainder a contpam.- 
tively small proportion advance much beyond the primary stage. 
The proportion of the Muhammadan population receiving 
secondary^ education is only t wo-thirds of the proportion in the 
case of Hindus, and for collegiate education the ratio is as low 
os one^ihird. This is not, how^ever, the rase lu alt parts of 
India: in the United Provinces;, for instance, Muhaniiiiadaiis 
take the first place in both branches of higher education. A 
number of social and political causes have contributed to the 
comparative backwardness of the Muhammadans in educational 
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tnaucrs- The principal scholasiic cait^ is that Mhe teaching 
of the mosque must precede the Sessons of the school/ The 
religious books of the Mubanimodans are written in their 
classiad Languages ; and before the student is allow'ed to devote 
himself to secular instruction^ he must often pass some years 
in going through a course of saert'd learning. He Is thus 
hajidicapped In the race with the young Hindu^ whose one 
object is to attain an education which will fit him for an official 
or professional career* 'fhe Education Commission of iSSa 
proposed a difTerentlal treatment of the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity in res]iet;t to education, which the (iovemment of 
India found itself Unable to apprcn^e. It declnred that the 
way to success for Muharnmadmis lies in taking advantage^ 
like other classes, of the lacilitJes for higher instruction prrr- 
vided by the general educational system, 'this ad^toe has 
been to some extent foUowed, and considerable efforts have 
been made by the more enlightened among the Muhammadan^ 
to foster the growlh of education in their community. But 
progress is not yet satisfactory* 

Female education in India has to encounter peculiar dllhcul- 
ties. The demand for school instructioo for girls is of recent 
origin, and social customs in regard to child-mairtagc and the 
seclusion of womert of the well-to-do classes hinder its growth. 
The Government did not take up the subject until 1S49, w'hcn 
Lord IXilhousic informed the Bengal Council of Education that 
henceforth its functions were to embrace female education, and 
the first girls' school recognised by Covemment w'os founded 
shortly afterwards by a committee of native gentlemeuu The 
dispatch of 111154 directed that female education should receive 
the frank and cordial support of Government, OS by ‘ this mcamt 
a for greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational 
and moral tone of the people than by the education of men-' 
The Education Commission of i&Sa advised that female edu¬ 
cation should receive special encouragement and be irttUcd with 
special liberality. The Government accepted this view; and 
state funds are more freely used, and state management more 
largely resorted to, for this object than is considered desirable 
in the case of the education of boys. The adoption of this 
attitude has resulted in a corutiderable development of the 
public instruction of girls, although it still lags far behind that 
of their brothers* In 187 r there were 134 seenndary and 
primary' girls’ schools ; in ipoi-e the numbers were 461 and 
S, 6 i 3 res|>Ktively. 'fhere are also at present ten colleges for 
female undergraduates. Statistics regarding the number of girl 
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pupih cannot be pursued far back because tn rornier times the 
number of girls studying in boj-s’ schools was not shown. The 
percentage of girls in public mstEtutioits to girls of ,«hoobgoing 
age was i'6 in 2-1 in and in At 

the end of that year there were about j^j^ooo feniLale pupils tii 
public institutions, of whom nearly one-baifwere in mised boys' 
and girts* schools. The (HfTerent feelings of the several I'ro- 
vinctt with regard to ccHcducation is strikingly shown by the 
fact that in Burma no less than 74 per cent, of the girts are to 
be found in bo)’*’ Schools, and in Madras 53 per cent, whereas 
in the United Provinces the proportion fulls to r4 per cent, and 
in the J*unjab to 1 per cent. The proportion of girls to boys 
under instruction in all India was about r to 9J, being highest 
in Madras and lowest in the United Prorinces. Por the 
general native population the proportion is even less than tliat 
shown above, because a large number of female students are 
Europeans, Eurasians, or Native Christians. More schools, 
more and better-trained female teachers, and an adequate 
female inspecting agency' are pressing needs to which special 
attention is being devoted The character of the instruction 
given in girls’ schools is similar to that in institutions for lays, 
but the standards arc in some respects lower and special .sub¬ 
jects are introduced. Thus the Bombay course for girls 
includiis household accounts, domestic economy, and needle¬ 
work. Much assistance has been given to the catkse of female 
education by mission schools and mission classes for home 
teaching. 

I^Dcaiim The promotion of education among children of the lowest 
both ntilc and female, is a matter of peculiar difficulty* 

childns* 'I*hese ca.‘ites were entirely illiterate under native rule ; a change 
in this respect was looked on with jealousy by the higher castes, 
w ho considered that knowledge ought to be their monopoly j 
and the presence of low-castc children in a common school was 
objected to on account of the physical contaminatiofi supposed 
to be involved by caste rules. 

* In some Provinces, and among certain claasesi, the de- 
gradetl castes are allowed in sit either In a veranda or on 
a lower section of the floor than the rest, and to deposit their 
l^ks and eserdses on the floor instead of lianding them to 
the master; but for the most jiurt the fioycotting is universal, 
and the master as welt as the pupils and their parents have no 
inclination to relax the rule. Special schoob^ am therefore 
maintained where the excluded classes are of numerical impor¬ 
tance, and a great deal has been done in this way by Christian 
missionaries, who, especially in Madras, have made a special 
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poim of raising tlit status of what arc converttioruLlly, though 
iocomcctljv ter [Tied the outcaste (JopulotiEm 

Of laic years, however, much of this old time prejudice has 
disap(>carcd, and nowadays the attendance of low-cajiic chi I 
dren m public schools is becoming more readily acciepted. 

The special impoirtance attaching to the education of the tklantlon 
youth of the domiciled Euro|^n and Hiurasian community ^^ **-^*" 
has long been recognized by Government. Shortly after the 
Mutiny Lord Canning ptanted out how the members of this 
community would, if n^lectcd, become profitleas, unmanage¬ 
able, and a glaring reproach to the Government, while If cored 
for betimes they might [yrove a source of strength to British 
rule and of usefulness to India. Since then the problem has 
grown with the increase of the Eurasian population and the 
more common employnicnt of Europeans in India. Tlie 
great development of railways, and the establishment of large 
industrial concerns, such as the cotton mills of Bombay, the juie 
mills ofound Calcutta, and the td plantations in various parta 
of the country, have called to India an ever-mcrcasing number 
of European employ^, many of whom many and settle in the 
country and have tO' provide education and employment (bf 
their children. At the same time the young European or 
Eurasian educated in India finds it inercasingly dif^lt to 
compete on even terms with the native of the country. Since 
the spread of secondary education he can claim no rnonopoly 
of Western knowledge, while his social habits and traditions 
make it difficult for him to live on a salary which an educated 
native would find sufficient. More intimate knowledge of the 
languages, character, and customs of the people gives a further 
advantage to the native in many occupations, an advantage 
which has been exaggerated owing to neglect on the j*art 
of Eurastona and domiciled Europeans to acquire proficiency in 
the vertutculars. At the same time there arc many employ, 
ments for which a well-educated young Eumsuin or European 
is specially suited and to which he can. obtain a ready entrance. 

Those enginctfing and industrial undertakings which engage so 
many recruits In England are to some, and could be to a greater, 
extent supphed in India 'I’hcrc is also a considerable demand 
for European and Eurasian assistance in certain branches of the 
public service, and in the business houses and tetail edneems 
of the Presidency towns and other large centres of commerce 
and administration. While there is thus no lack of useful cm 
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ployment for the well^ucated European or Eiir^siari, Jiis liuir- 
maintenance depends entirely on h is education. An u neducated 
European cannot suppt>rt httnself by worlcing as a day-labourer 
or adopting the avocation of a peasant: he almost of necessity 
becomes an idle and mischievous meml>er of the community. 
This gives the state a special Interest in the education of these 
ctaafies, while the fact that the English ancestor of the youth 
was brought to India to do w^orl for which a European was 
required gives him a further claim to consideration. The 
poverty and other disadvantages under which the domiciled. 
European and Eurasian classes sufler make h difficult or 
impossible for them to provide adequate instruction for their 
children^ and it is therefore essential that the State should come 
to their assistance. It was long before this was fully recognizedr 
and Lf>rd Canning’s w^aming produced little e/feci. Some aid 
Was given to the various schools founded and tnaintained by 
religious societies or private persons; but it wasjleft to Lord 
Lytton’s Government^ in:fluenced largely by the and 
devotion of Archdeacon Baly. to take up the question in a com¬ 
prehensive and systematic manner. An inquiry was instituted 
which showiid that a large proportion of the European and 
Eurasian children were growing up in a condition of absolute 
ignorance. The Govemiment of India detecniincd that this 
state of afToIrs must be stopped, and the result was the intro 
duction, in laSi, of the Ikngal code of regulations for 
European schools in Northern and Ccnttal India, This code 
wMs based on English and Scottish models, altered and 
extended to meet the special needs which eaistud in India. 
The main principle was the encouragement of all classes of 
European schools by memis of liberal grants-in-ajd based on the 
attendance and proficiency of the students. At the same lime 
arrangements were made for special grants to schools in locali¬ 
ties containing a small or poor European population, to free 
schools and orphanages in aid of their boarding charges^ and foi^ 
the boarding of children whose parents resided in places wliere 
there was no school General courses of instruction were laid 
down, and primary, middle, and high schcxil standards were 
fixed for the purpose of the grants. To Improve the quality of 
the instruction, which was in many cases unsatlsfactotyt a sj'stem 
of certiBcated pupikeachers was introduced. In Madras and 
Bombay more adequate arrangements had been made for the 
instnictiDii of Europeans, and the Bengal code was not applied 
to thdHc Provinces, though ihe Local Covcmnicnts made modi- 
ftcaCions in their grant-In aid rules in the direction, of the 
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HcngaJ system. The Bengal code revised m 1395 ; aiid 
among other ehanges the ay^stent of results grunts, which 
involved an undue amount of estaniination of individuals, wa** 
abolished in favour of an attendance grant awarded to every 
school that was dockrcd effkrient on the verdict of the rnspector* 

The arrangements introduced under these orders have liad 
a marked e/Tect in iniEJToving the education of the domiciled 
European and Eurasian community, and the nuin>>er of scholars 
belonging to this class increased from about 33,500 in i 38H[i-7 
to more than 31,000 in 1901-3- Esrperience has, however, 
showti considerable defects in the working of the system- It 
has failed to meet the case of places in which there is a small 
or poor population unable to make arrangements for the 
schooling of their children even when assisted by the Govem- 
mcnL The character of the teaching has not always beerr 
^tis^ctoty, artd the arrangeifuents for certificated, licensed, and 
pupil teachers have failed to secure an adei^uate supply of well- 
<|ua)ifrcd instructors. InsuHicient attention has also lieen paid 
to the important subject of vernacular languages. Meaiiurcs 
hive been Liken to remedy these defecL-t; and a committee of 
experts was appointed in March, 190?, to draw up a fresh code, 
based on the Bengal model, which is to apply to all Pro^ 
vinces of India, An Inspector in each Province tsi specialJy 
charged with the duly of inspecting European schools; a train^ 
ing college for teachers in these schools b to be established, 
while Stipends are to be provided for the students under 
training; and the systems, both of grants-in-ald and of scholar¬ 
ships, are being revised on a more liberal basii 
Several Chiefs' College* have been established during the Cbiclk' 
last thirty years, of which the most important are at Ajmer, 

Rajkot, and Lahore^ where some of the features of the English 
public school system have been reproduced, with the object of 
fitting yourvg chiefs and nobles, physicolly, morally* and intel¬ 
lectually, for the responsibilities that He before them, Steps 
have recently been taken to briryg these institutions to a higher 
level of efficiency, and the reforms in course of execution will, 
it is hoped, result in giving a great impetus to the cause cjf 
education among the Indian nobility. 

Until ooniparativdy recent times the instruction in all grades Tedmiciit 
of Indian schools was almost endrely literary in its character. 

In describing the general-courses of study allusion has been 
made to the introduction of more modern systems of pwactkaJ 
training, beginning with kindergarten classes for little children 
and extending to the scientific, commercial, and industrial 
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courses which hare been opened in sotne of the high schools. 
Special institutions have also been established for various 
branches of technical training, as, for instance, industrial 
schools \ schools of art; commercuU and technical Institutions j 
and colleges for the study of engineering, agriculturie, inedicineT 
and law. 

At the bottom of the scale come the industrial schools. 
Under the native industrial s)\'ttctn the child learns his hereditary 
craft from his father or is apprenticed to a rntifri^ or tnoster- 
craAsman, who is often a relative of the pupil There h no 
regular fee, but a small present is often paid toi the owner or 
foreman of the shop, and in some nati^'e trades a religious 
ceremony may take place at the time of apprenticeship. The 
child begins his work at a very early age ; at Arst he Is expected 
to undertake the menial duties of the shop and is put to 
cleaning the tools; bter he begins to perform the simplest 
operations of the trade, 'J'hcrc is little definite instruction, 
but the boy gmdtiaily acquires skill by handling the tools and 
watching the workmen at their task. As soon as he has made 
a little progress, the apprentice is granted a small wage whtbh 
IS gradually increased as he becomes mom useful; and when 
his training is finished, he either goes out into the world or 
secures a place on the permanent toll of his master's shop. To 
the poor artisan the arrangement has this great advantage, that 
at a very early age the child cams his livelihood and ceases 
to be a burden on his paxents. In former days the system 
answered well enough for the rude village indu-Htries which 
satisfied the needs of the buJk of the population, and it also sue- 
oeeded in maintaining a class of workmen who dealt in metals 
and tCKtile fabrics with such sense of form and colour that 
their work has diallenged comparison with the most artistic 
products of the U'est. It has not, however, cnabEed the Indian 
artisans to keep abreast with modern industrial developmenL 
Imported articles have to a considerable extent supplanted the 
products of home Industty', the quality of native work has in 
many cases deteriorated, and the workman has not taken due 
advantage of the wide openings afforded to him by advancing 
civilization and trade The edbrts made to assist him have 
not os yet been attended with a great measure pf success^ 
A committee appointed to investigate the subject in March, 

190?, prepared a list of industrial institutions, most of 
which are of recent origin. A few of the more important are 
managed by flovernment* some have been established by 
municipalities and local boardSt and others are maintained by 
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missionary societies or privaie beneractois, Many of the 
mission and pri^-ate schools are aided by gmnts ffom public 
funds awarded on the results of industrial tests, 'ITiis system 
has been niost fully developed in the Madras Presidenc)-* 
where a series of examinatjons—elementaty, intermediate, iwid 
advanced—is held for ‘the cncouragetnent of scientific and 
technical instruction, with special reference to manufactures 
and industries, and generally to the necessities of the practical 
side of life; and for testing the qualifications of persons 
desirous of becoming teachers of technical subjects^ engineer^ 
designers, agriculturists, commercial employes, managers of 
industrial establishments, employis under Covcmmeni, Ac.' * 
llic subjects most commonly taught in the industrial spools 
am carpentry, smith's wort, shoemaking, and tailoring, Instruo 
tion has been loo much confined to the^ branches utespcctive 
Iff the character of the local demand for craftsmen, and much 
of the training has thus l>ccn wasted. I>css commonly taught 
arc metal ■ worlc, weaving, carpet^making, masonry, candle- 
nxaking, cane-work,gardening, and varitius other trades. Instruc¬ 
tion is usually by the doss system, in which the teacher causes 
a number of pupils to ejfCcute exercises and, when more 
proficient, to make whole articles. In some cases the method 
approaches an apprenticeship system : the teacher himself 
works at the trade and the articles made are sold. In the 
smaller schools, such as those maintained in the interior by 
local boards, the instruction is not always much superior to 
that given in the shops. The Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute in Ltombay is a more advanced Institution for the 
training of engineers, mechanicians, and cra/tsmeiL The prin' 
cipal subjects of iiutruciion are mechanical engineering, cotton 
majiulhciiire, met^d-working, enamelling, aluminium-working, 
and looomotive-drivingr ^sme of the missionary instituttotui: 
have been fairly successful in their training, and their orphan¬ 
ages have done good work in helping destitute children to the 
means of Ijvdihoodr Difficulty has been experienced in 
inducing pupils to attend industrial .schools. This is perhaps 
due in part to defects in the schools themselves, but the main 
cause is no doubt the disinclination of parents to forgo the 
pecuniary advantages of the native apprenticeship System, 
Where literary instruction is combined with technical training, 
boys who do not belong to the artisan class join the school in 
order to get cheaper teaching than can be obtained elsewhere. 
On leaving they do ru>t seek to follow the trade they have b«n 
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tau£:htd but join th$ of clerkSn The grant of isiipcnds 
been abused in a timilar fashion, and steps arc novr being 
taken to conHite admission to Industrial schools to lads who 
are known by their caste or hereditary occuiiation to be likely 
to practise in after life the handicral^ taught to thentn Schools 
for engineering and surveyings the training in which affords 
a prospect of Government employntcntr and which in some 
cases, as in Bengal, are conuected with the engineering Colleges^ 
haie had a greater success than institutions for teaching artisans, 
'rhe questtoo of improving the ^stem of industrial education 
has lately been under the consideration of the Government, 
and provision has already been made for sending a certain 
number of advanced students to obtain technical training in 
Europe Or AmCricar 

Government schools of art have been established at Calcutta, 
Madras^ Bombay, and Lahore. '^J'hcy are of the nature of 
institutions for the study of ‘arts and crafts' rather than hue 
art Studios- 'I'he artistic genius of India has found expression 
chiefly in architecture and the production of articles of beautj- 
for donteslic use; and the most important function of the art 
school is to maintain, restore^ and improve this application of 
Oriental art to industry and manufactures. The cultivation, of 
the fine arts does, however, find a place in the schools, and 
they have, moreover, had considerable success In training 
draftsmen for employment as teachers and in Government and 
other ofBfCes* The Madras school was opened in 1850 aa 
a private institution ‘with the object of improving the taste of 
the native public as regards beauty of form and finish in the 
articles in daily use among them/ it comprises two depart¬ 
ments: the artistic, in which drawing is taught In all its 
branches ; and the industrial in wh ich instruction ifi given in 
metal-work, the art of the silversmith, the jeweller's craft* 
cabinet-making, carpet-weaving, cotton-weaving, pottery manu¬ 
facture, engraving, and modelling. The Bombay school of art 
b<^n with a drawing-oloss in 185 7, and now gives instruction 
in drawing, jjainting, sculpture, and iron-work. Its pupils have 
been entrusted with much of the decorative work which adom* 
the city of Bombay. Attached to the art scIkxiI ate the Rcay 
workshops* where the principal crafts taught are gold and stiver 
work, enameUing, carpet-weaving, wood-carving, and ornamen¬ 
tal copper, brass* and iron works In Bengal there Is less 
indigenous art than in other parts of India, and tlie work in the 
Calcutta school is not so disiinctively Oriental as in Madras 
and Bombay. The course is divided into two ports, 'llm 
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first oiTords a systematic tr^uning for general drartsmeti, rlcmen- 
Lxry drawing-ifiasttis, industrial art Tjrorkmen and designers; 
in addition to fr^-c-hand drawing and modelling, it includes 
perspective and architectural drawing, painting,, design, wood* 
engraving, and lithography. The second part is intended for 
painters of various classes and sculptors. ITie v-orioua art 
schools have not always consistently fclEDwed their tme func¬ 
tions, and have thus missed part of their usefulness. They' 
have nevertheless turned out numbers of craftsmeti who 
obtain employtnent in ntony and varied capacities, and have 
done something to arrest the decay of Indian art which 
restiEicd from the ouMum of large quantities of inferior work 
lor the European market find from the deterioration of native 
taste by the introduction of European goods of the cheaper 
hinds. Under rccetiit orders the specialization of a limited 
number of arts and art industries in these schools is to be 
preferred to the simultaneous teaching of a largo number, and 
free admission and scholarships are to be restricted. 

'I’hcre are coHeges of engineering in Madias, Bombay, ijjgtuor 
Bengal, and the Cnited Proilncea, They train students for 
the various branches of the Public Works Department, as also 
for employment under municipalities and local boards, and to 
a less but increasing extent In pri^-ate industrial concerns, such 
as jute and cotton mills, river and sca-going steamship 
companies, coal’mines, and electrical firms. The colleges at 
Koorkee in the L'nitcd Provinces and at Sibpur nejj Calcutta 
arc the largest. An account of the courses of study at 
Roork.ee, where students Jive in residential buildings jrmvided 
by the coU^e, has been given in chapter x of this volume. 

TTie Sibpur college possesses line buildings situated in large 
grounds on the bonks of the Hooghly. It has well-equipped 
blioratories and workshops, and a large staiT of European 
professors. The steam, oil, and gas engines and electric pbnt 
are worked by the students, and form an important part of the 
teaching apparatus. The college consists of three sections: 
the engineer department, which prepares students for the 
University Engineering degree and for the higher branches of 
the Public U'orks Department i the apprentice department, 
for training foreman-mechanics and overseers; and on artioan 
class* The engineering course lasts for five yearsy and is 
followed by a further year of practical work. The college 
students may be seeri in all stages of training—in one place 
hammering w'ooden blocks with mallets and fashioning pieces 
of lead as an introduction to the smith’^s craft; tn aiKither 
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studying gcode&y ur tlie iniegml calculus. In early days the 
welUtcKio classes disliked their children being set to manual 
work; but the e:xce]lcnt evenings offered by an CDgineering 
training have to a large extent ovcroonie this prejudiccj and at 
Stbpur European, Eurasian, and native boys all work together. 
Airricvl- Agriculture ibitns one of the subjects of instfuction in 
a number of the industrLal sdiools ; and agrictikurai colleges, 
roiltfin t^r scctfons Of colleges, have been established in Madras, 
id^lii ^*0"'''bay, the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces. 

These collegiate institutions have not, however, as yet found 
much favour in the eyes of the landholding class, and are 
chiedy used as an avenue for entrance into Government 
service. In Bengal there were formerly agricultural classes at 
Sibpur near Calcutta; but these am now being replaced by 
a central agricultural college for the whole of India, provided 
with an agricultural research insdtule, and an experimental 
cultivation and cattle-breeding farm, at Pusa in the Darbhanga 
District of Bihar. This college is to give instruction of a much 
more advanced character than is available at those now exist¬ 
ing, and students from the latter will be encouraged to cany 
on their studies on a higher plane at Pusa. 

The Universities Commission fotnid the equipment of some 
of the agricultural colleges in need of iniprovement; and the 
(jovernment of India has suggested the establishment of 
special schwls for the sons of landholders, in which the 
course should include practical training in subjects such as 
agriculture, land-surveying, and farm book-keeping. Veterinary 
colleges and schools have been opened in several parts of 
India, and have done good work in training students as 
veterinary assistants for work under the Government qr local 
boards. A number of these assistants (s^u/ris) were sent to 
South Africa and China during the recent campaigns, and a 
few have found employment in British J^rotcctorates. 
d™r' Until recent times there was little demand for instruclion in 
riot!. subjects whitli fomii a training for a commercial career, 

and little attention was paid to them in Indian colleges and 
schools. This condition of affairs is undergoing change in 
the large centres of commerce and industry. Irr Bombay the 
development has been rapid, and the new demand has been 
met by the esiablisiLment of several special institutions, the 
most important of which is the Hjtamji Jijjbhoy Pfirst com¬ 
mercial school. The Bombay Education department has 
recognired that the subject must now receive careful attention 
in secondary schools. In other places also commercial classes 
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have been opened: thua, the Reid Christian College at 
I^cknow has a * business' department in which shonhand and 
typewriting are taughL The Allahilbad school final esaintiia^ 
(ion includes book-keeping and political economy among ibi 
optional subJectSn In the clerical and amimerciaJ division of 
the Punjab school final examination the compulsory subjects 
arc English, dictation^ and caligraphyT precis writing and 
corTMpqndence, general and commercial geography, book¬ 
keeping, and commercial ariihraeiic, Urdi]» the native system 
of accoiints, and shorthand writing are opittonai subjects. 
The new Bengal examination leading up to commerce and 
the industries is less spccialiicd. Commercial subjects arc 
included in the Madras technical examinatiout The examina¬ 
tions of the London Chamber of Commerce, which have been 
held in Bombay, are recogniiced in the code for European 
schools. 

The instruction given for the medical profession has been 
perhaps the most successful hmneh of technical education. 
The natives of India show considerable aptitude for medicine; 
many of them have attained a creditable degree of proficiency, 
and some have gained distinction in die profession. Medical 
instruction is given in the Covemment colleges at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bonibay, and Lahore, and in twenty-two Government 
medical schrjols. The Calcutta and Madms colleges were 
founded in i3j5 for the training of subordinate medical 
officers, who wore urgently needed as soon as the Government 
turned its attention to supplying medical relief to the general 
population. The Bombay and I^ahote colleges were founded 
m JB45 and 1S60. The early pupils of the Calcutta college 
received stipends to support them during the period of training, 
and a first batch of four entered the Govern men t service in 
X33S. At first there was some prejudice against European 
medical methods, and especially against the practice of dis¬ 
section, but these difficulties were successfully overcome. 
The medical schools were founded later, ' mainly for the 
purpose of training for the public service officers (Hosptal 
.\ssjstants) of a lower standard than the Assistant Surgeons 
educated in the collides. The four Bengal schools were 
established in iS7j-5' about 4,200 pupils were 

under training in alE medical col leges and schools. ITie 
collides prepare mainly for the University degrees which 
qu^ify for employment as an Assistant Surgeon; they also 
train classes of military pupils. The length of the full course 
is in general five years, and it includes prelim inaiy, scientific, 
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and prpressional training. The eollcges are attached to large 
hospitals in which clinical instmctcDti is given, the physicians ‘ 
and surgeons of these hospiiols being the college professois. 
The course in the medical schooLs is shorter aitd Cess adtimced, 
and mstmctlon is given partly in the vernacular. On leaving 
college or school a large praporiion of the medical students 
are ernployed in hospitals and dispensaries and In the other 
public capacitira described in chapter xiv* Others take up 
private jnactice, in which they have been increasingly success¬ 
ful j while others again obtain posts under private employers of 
labour, such as managers of tea gardens. 

The system of Itgal inBtruction varies in the dilTerent Pro¬ 
vinces. In Madras, liomtiay^ and laihore there are centralired 
law schools, while in Bengal and the United Provinces law 
classes are attached to a nuntber of Am colleges. There 
we separate courses of instruction for students preparing for 
[ordinary' pleadership, and for those reading fur the University 
examinations or the higher native bar. Neither of the existing 
systems has worked well. The students are said to attend 
[setures merely to secure the certificate required for admission 
to the esaminations, and afterwords to pick up what knowledge 
they can from, textbooks. 'iTic law libraries are generally 
pour, and the teachings especially in the classes attached lo 
Arts colleges, is inadequate. The Universities Commission 
advised that the queittiun of creating or maintainifig and 
improTing gtxid central schools qf law should be taken up at 
each of the Universities. Natives of India have a natural 
talent for legal subjects, jsnd notwithstanding thu defects in 
the system of instruction the local bar hots produced many 
eminent lawy'ers. 

The provision of an adequate training for the array of 
teachers required for the Instruction of several million scholars 
Is one of the most ditUcult of Indian educational problems. 
The dispatch of 11454 referred to the deficiency of qualified 
schoolmasters and the imperfect methods of teaching which 
prevailed, and directed the establishment tjf training schools 
and classes for ruastefs in each Presidency. ITjc liducation 
Commission of iSSa laid particular stress on the importance 
of these in^tructions, and recommended tliat all Govemment 
teachers in secondary schaols should be required to pass a test 
in the principles and practice of teaching. It has not yet 
been possible to work up to this standard, but in all Provinces 
efforts are being made^ with varying success, to train teachers 
for schools. 
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In iht case of priniar^' teachers and tht Iqwtr meters of 
secondar)' schools ibe courses of study and the examinaLions 
are organized by the LocaJ Govertiments, and central and 
J>tstr{ot schools nxe miuntained for their instmetion by the 
^ Government, and irt some cases by tocai boards and missionary 
societies. I'he result of the training given in these schools has 
been On the whole satisfactory. Stipends anr fre{|uently given 
to the pupils, w ho ilicn bind thcmaelves to teach for n specified 
penod. The courses include general Jind technical subjects 
and practical training- The total number of schools for male 
teachers amounted in sgqi-a to about i lo, and the number of 
Students to nearly 4,400. On the surface these figures show 
practically no advance on (he statistics of 1071, but they 
represent a difTerent cla.'is of instruction. Many of tile schools 
included in the iSji Ihit were not normal schools in the true 
sense of the word, hut were directed mainly to the general 
education of the ill taught masters of the stnallur schools. 
Institutions of this nature have become l«a necessary uritli 
the advance of vernacular education. They still exist in 
Madras, Bengal, and Assam, but have been excluded from the 
figures given abo\'e. The schools for female teachers have 
increased greatly in number during the some period. In 
li^Qi-} there were about 50 schools, containing about 1,250 
pupils. Many of the female normal schools are maJn.ti.uned 
b)^ missionaries, and in Madras the majorit)’ of the students 
Ore native Chnstions. 

The professJcmal teaching of head masters and other principal 
masters of secondary schools and of assistant professors for 
colleges has received less attention than the normal training 
of lower grade teachers. A few institutions have been estab^ 
lished for this more advanced instruction, the beat example of 
which is the Teachers' College at Madras. The students in 
this institution are divided into senior and junior, 'ilic seniors 
are graduates of the Madras University and train for its degree 
of Licentiaie in Teaching. The juniors must have passed the 
Intermediate or matriculation examination of the University^ 
and are subjected to a Government test at the end of the coursc- 
Each student signs an agreement by which he binds hiniselif to 
sen-e in a Government or aided school for three years after 
training, and in return receives a stipend varying from Rs. lo 
to Ks. zo a montb according to hit scholastic qualifications. 
ITic senior students receive instruction in organlzatiorv method, 
school management, and the history and principles of cducAtion, 
and all students are taught drawing and drill. Attached to the 
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college is a school in which ihu stu denis receive prachcal 
instruction in the methods of teaching. The students aie 
supervised nnd contrnned by assistant professors styled super¬ 
intendents. At the beginning of each period of instruction 
the student brings to the superintendent * notes of lessons^ 
which show what he is going to teach, 'fhe superintendent 
watches the teaching, notes the good and bad points, and 
explains to the student the mistakes he has made. Periodical 
'■ criticism lessons* ore giveUt in which, after the lesson, the 
studcnMeacher is criticised finit by the other normal students 
and afterwards by the principal. The lectures on method are 
illustrated model lessons delivered by the professor, followed 
by a ditscu^ision. Every student is taught to draw neatly and 
clearly on the blackboard. 

The table at the end of this chapter shows the total expendi- 
urc on public education at different periods. 'I'he figures fOr 
t8^So-i arc incomplete. Between aSyo-r and 1901-a the 
expenditure rose from 121 to 40t lakhs, the greatest, increase 
occurring between and iSgi-i. Owing tOfdtangesin 

classification and to the incompleteness of the earlier figures, 
It is difficult to cany the examination of detail very far back, 
and the figures for i 3 jo-r cannot be compared with those for 
later periods. The expenditure from Provincial revenues rose 
from 74 lakhs m iS£r-a to 104 lakhs in ti^t-a. In i 38 t-s 
the expenditure from municipal and local iKXtrd funds was 32 
Lakhs t in [891-2 it was 68, and in 1901-2 74 kkh& The 
great rise between 1881 and i89[ marks the change due to the 
introduction of I^rd Ripon's system of local self-govemnienL 
The expcndituie met from fees shows an increa« from 44 lakhs 
in 1881-3 to ri7 lakhs in 1901-2, indicating the growling interest 
taken by the people in the education of their children. Ex- 
pcnditure from other sources, the major portion of which 
consists of the private funds of aided and unaided institutionSv 
Increased from 38 lakhs in 1881-2 to 96 lakhs in 1901-2. 
Turning to the objects of expenditure, the total figures for 
i88t-2 cannot be compared with those for 1901-2, because 
in the former case all girls’ schools are lumped together instead 
of being distributed by classes. 'I’aking the figures for male 
institutiotv; only, expenditure on primary schools shows a rise 
from 69 to 105 lakhs j on secondary schools from 44 to 109 
lakhs ; on colleges from 17 to 37^ lakhs; and on training and 
technical .schools from 9 to 20^ Lakhs. Even granting that 
the expenditure on secondary schools is Largely derived from 
fees and other private sources, it is not satlsIactoTy that the 
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Kducauon ComitiiJt-sion of i&Si found the system in operation 
to a gre^tter or less degree tn all Provinces, laid stress on its 
importance^ and TL'COunmended the grant of scholarships hy 
open competition* A gifted boy may now pass from the village 
school to the Univereity, and thence into the public service, by 
a graduated scriea of state scholarships* As u child he might 
win a primary scholarship which would take him to the middle 
school, and another scholarship at the end of the middle school 
course would carry him through his school career. His next 
step would be to gain a scholarship at the entrance exam inadori 
of the University. He would hold this for two years and might 
then renew it at the Intcrmodiate examination, 't his last 
scholarship might be woitb Rs. 20 a term, and would enable 
him to complete the Uoiversity course for the Bachelor's 
degree. Finkllyj, it should be mentioned that the Government 
annually allots two scholarships of £200 a year for three years 
to Indian graduates, in order to allow them to pursue their 
studies at a British University. In addition to the stale scholar 
ships there are a number of private scholarships, many of which 
are attached to onu or other of the Universities. A few post¬ 
graduate fellowships and scholarships have been founded for 
the encouragement of advanced :SEudy and research. 

In a system of public instruction in whseJi the management 
□f schoohi and collies is largely left to local and private agency 
assisted by state contribution, the adctjuacy of the urrangements 
for inspection and Control is a matter of the first importailjce. 
The main controlling agency is the Bducalioni department 
maintained by each loxal Government, which, in addition 
to providing Inspectors, furnishes the professors and teachers 
for the Government schools* The department isi divided into 
the Indian, Provincial, and Subordinate services. The Indian 
service is mainly recruited from among graduates of the Uni¬ 
versities of the United Kingdom, and its members are employed 
as Inspectors of schools^ and as princijHds and professors of 
colleges, 'rhe Provincial and Subordinate services are re^ 
cruited in India, and the appointments open to them range 
from Inspectors anrj college principals to teacbers in primary 
schools. 

Compared with the large aggregate number of schools 
and pupils, the inspecting staff is a small one. In 
it comprised Inspectors, 6 Inspectresses, j6 Assistant 
Inspectors, and 660 inspecting olhccrs of lower grades. In 
addidon to this stofl^ some Provincts employ a supplementary 
agency to aid in the inspection of primary schools and the 
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encoumgcntcnt of primary education i thus Madras had 256 
supcn-isors of primary schools, Bengal ^94 gara instnictons, 

Burma 169 Itinerant tcacheri^tj and ;\ssam 19 inspecting 
/>atufi 7 s. The substitution of general tests of the efficiency of 
the school for the mote mechanical test of the Individual 
examination of pupils, which Is nuw taking place^ throws more 
work on the Inspecting siafT,, and measures are being adopted to 
add to its strength. For puqMses of Inspection the Provinces 
are divided into circles and sub-circles. The Inspector is tlie 
educational representative of the Government in the circlt It 
is his dnty to keep himself well informed with regard to all 
educational matters In his Jurisdiction; he makes constant 
tours of inspection, examinOH pupils^ and is rcspdriNible for 
the working of the gmnt-in-ald rules. 

Each of the more impOTtant Provinces has its ow'n Director 
of public Instruction, who is usually a member of the Indian 
Educational !iervice; and the Home 1 tepartment of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, On which htlls the duty of supervidng and co¬ 
ordinating educational effort throughout the country, Ls now 
assisted by a Director-General of Education, w'ho sjwnds much 
of his time on inspection tours in the several Provinces, 

The existence in India of creeds differing widely from oneTlieataif 
another and from the faith of the iiiling power has made 
it essential for the state to assume a position of strict tdigious 
neutrality in its relations with public instruction. This prin¬ 
ciple was emphatically asserted in the dis|}atch of 1354 and 
has ever since been, rigidly enforced. No religious instruction 
is given in the Government schools; and, provided only it 
imparts sound secular inatruction, a private institution is 
equally entitled to Govermnent aid whether it teaches the 
religion of the Bible, the ShiUitras, or the Kot4ji. 

UTten the stale assumed ihc responsibility for the education TU mif 
of the people of Indio, it had to face a position to which 
no European country am furnish a paralleL The population 
wa^ as large os that of all the European statoi that had then 
adopted an educational system ; It presented at least a^ many 
differences of creed, language, race, and custom ; and it was to 
receive an instruction essentially foreigr^ in its higher branches. 

The magnitude of the task was such as to make h Impossible 
of achievement by any direct appropriation of the resources of 
the empire, while the ^aopular demand for inamictlon had in 
great measure to be created. In 1^54 the Court of Directors 
passed in reriew the indig^mous and foreign educational 
agencies that were already in existence, and ditemiined to 
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utiltze ihem aU^ but to rely imunly on private and local effort 
carefully sujjcrvi'Kd and liberally encouraged The^’ undertook 
to give pecunfaiy I'ssjstince on the grant-in-aid system to 
efficient colleges and schools, to direct their efforts and afford 
them counsel and advice, to encourage and reward the desire 
for learning in various iftaya, but chiefly b)'the establishment of 
Universities^ arid to talte m^sures for providing a due s^upply 
of teachers and for making the profession of teaching honour¬ 
able and respoclcd. Of all these provisions the most important 
and far-reaching was the introduction of the granPin-ald system, 
and the event has to a large cxtcitt justified the Directors in 
the reliance* which they placed upon iu ‘ confidently anti¬ 
cipate,' they said, * by thus draw ing support from local resources, 
in addition to contributions from the state, a far more rapid 
progress of education than would follow a mere increase of 
expenditure by the Government, while it pcftsesses the addi-^ 
tional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance U|K>n local 
exertion and combination for loc^ purposes, which is of itii^lf 
of no mean importance to the well-being of a iratioor’ The 
plan inaugurated by the Directors has, on the whole, stood the 
test of time ^ but later experience has show^n that k may 
be dangerous for the slate to withdraw too much froin direct 
participation in educational work. Without a certain proportion 
of direct government outlay and n^anagement primary education 
Is apt to languish and secondary' education to deteriorate. 

I'here exists in India an intimate relation between publk 
instruction and the service of the state. The careers open to 
educated men are less numerous and varied than in Western 
countries, and government service is still the most important 
among them. 'I'he hope to see their children in the service 
has from the outset been one of the strongest induceinoilts to 
parents to interest (hemselves in education, and, on the other 
hand, the grestt improvemen! that has taken place in the quality 
of the government servants has been one of the most im^iortant 
results of that education. A race of government officials and 
clerks has gradually grown Up largely imbued with Western cort' 
ceptions of probity and business, and fit to take their [lart in 
the administration of a great country^ In choosing candi¬ 
dates for state employment the Ck}vemnicnt relies to a large 
extent on the general school and University e^amtnat^Dn-s 
supplemented sometimes by special tests and special selection. 
For administrative and judicial offices a good University degree 
may be required ; for lower appointments, success in the matri¬ 
culation or some corresponding examination. 
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ll bsis been s^d Lhat the^oivth of nindctu ideasit for which the SJoml 
spread of education is to a cortsidunible exUrnt rciipotisible, has 
had the oflTect of mdiicing in the younger generation, and espe¬ 
cially among the Hindu conimutitiy, a want of reverence and 
respect and an impatience of lawful control. This phenomenon 
is by no means exclusively Indian; it lus manifested itself 
wherever old moral and social sanctions have been weakened or 
destroyed by new sources of knowledge and freer methods of 
thought. In India the danger has to some extent been aggra¬ 
vated by the exclusively secular chaiactcrof the instruotion given 
in most schools and colleges- The Government has not watched 
the growth of this sjMrit with indifference, nor has it neglected 
to devise means to counteract iL t he whole subject was 
passed under review in the year iSfly-S, and various measures 
were then introduced or extended which have had considcmbk; 
effect in improving the mend training of schools and colleges. 

The Governineni must of course hold aloof from even the 
appearance of rcligioua propaganda; and reliance is placed 
chiefly on the influence of carefully trained and sheeted 
teochersj the maintenance of a high standard of discipline, the 
institution of well-managed hostels, the selection of textbooks 
inculcating moral precepts or wholesome example, physical 
training and athletic sports, and social intercourse between 
teachers and pupils. The duty of enforong discipline and 
caring for the moral training of their pupils is imposed on 
teachers by the regulations of all Local Governments, and the 
Instruction given in normal colleges and schools has greatly 
enhanced their capacity for fulGUing this duty. The disciplinary 
methods are much the same as those practised in England, hut 
it must he remembered that they have usually to be adapted to 
day-school conditions. In certain Provlnoes, and notably in 
Bombay, dw tnonit^l system has been introduced with some 
success. rhe ordinary school punishments are impositiotu 
and fines, and for graver offences corporal punishment, 
suspension or rustication, and expuhion. Good-conduct 
refers arc maintained in some placi». A more complete 
system of discipline and training can of course be carried out 
where boarding houses have been established. In Northern 
India some progress has been made in the esiablkhtnent 
of i^ondaiy^ boarding-schools, but elsewhere the number 
is still small More has been done in this respect for colleges. 

The question of moral textbooks has been much discussed, 
and various works inculcating moral precepts are used ; but it 
is only when employed by good teachers and in coujunclion 
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with other means of moral influcrtce that they can produce 
substanikl efTecL Textbooks^ such as biographies, which 
present A worthy example in an attractive fortn+ are also recom* 
mended for school use. Athletic sports and social intercourse 
between pupils and teachers are closely connected, inasmuch 
as the playground U the best place for developing such inter' 
course^ and for enabling the master to become acquainted with 
his boys and acquire a kindly influence over them. Specul 
attention has been paid of recent years to drill, gymnastics, and 
Sports. 'ITte result has been remarkably successful^ and Indian 
boys have developed a great liking and aptitude for gym¬ 
nastics, tennis, cricket, footboll, and other games. Intct' 
school and inter-coUege sports have done much to foster this 
liking, and are creating a spirit of school patriotism which was 
previously wanting. 

Tcxtbooki. The Government of India has recognized that the system of 
aided instruction entails on thfi stale the duly of watching over 
the selection of textbooks and guarding against the intiO' 
duction of useless or mischievous works, Sepomte series of 
school-books arc prepared and maintained in each Province 
under the control of the Local Government, while the duty of 
prescribing hooks for the University courses, including matn- 
culatton, tests with the University authorities. The number 
and variety of the languages spoken in India make the 
promion and selection of vernacular textbooks a specially 
difficult task. The Local Governments are aided in the 
maintenance of textbook lists by coromitlees presided over 
by the Director of Public Instmctioti, and oom],ioscd of 
educational and other government oflicers and also private 
persons interested in the cause of education. In some 
Provinces sub-coaunittees are formed to deal with par¬ 
ticular subjects or languages. The oDniniittce''s recoin- 
mendations are submitted to the Local Government and, if 
approved, the works proposed are included in the Provincial 
list. For government and local board schools the course 
of instruction is laid down and the textbooks are absolutely 
prescribed. In the case of aided schools a wider choke is 
given, hut the managers may adopt no textbook not included 
in the list without the sanccion of the Local Government. In 
the Universities textbooks are chosen by the Faculties, or by 
Boards of Studies appointed from among the Fellows, for 
particular subjects. 

Public A .series of public examinations hiis hitherto been held at 

examiot- differfiru Stages of the school course, 'Phus in the United 
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Provinces examiniiiions were prescribed ai the end of the tiooi in 
tower primary, upper priinnry, vemacukj middle, Enj-liitti 
middle, and high school stages* A somewhat diminished im- 
|H»rtance Ims attached to these examinatfons of late years, and 
some which were compulsoiy have been made optional. I'hey 
have coniimied, however, to ejcercise a dominant infiuence on 
school tejidhing, and have been used for class irtomotions, the 
distribution of the grant-in-aid, the award of scholarships^ 
and the test for suboo'dinate government appointments. The 
Tnukiptieution of public examinations has had its bad ejects: 
their stmin has sometimes been injurious to the children, and 
they have engendered unsound methcxls of teaching and learn¬ 
ing. Measures have now been taken to reduce their number, 
and to mitigate the evils arising from the tendency to regard 
the passing of examinations os the end of school training, 

TTie growth erf jounmlistic and literary activity among thejouraah 
natives of India is a subject intimately connected with the™*'’'* 
development of the edticatioaiaJ system* I'he annual output 
of new^pajicrs, periodicak, pamphlets* and books is very con¬ 
siderable In i^uantity j and* though much of the wxjrk produced 
IS unimportant, modem India has given birth to able journalists 
arid authors. During the ten years ending 1901-a, the number 
of registered printing presses increased from 1*649 *0 2,193 t 
the number of newspapers from 602 to jofij the number of 
periodical publications (other than newspapers) from 349 to 
S 7 S 1 the number of books published in English* or some ocher 
European language, from 76S to 1,312; and the number of 
books published in Indian languages (vernacular and classfcal)* 
or in more than one language* 5,751 to 7*081* It is 
w'drthy of rmte that tljc increase of books in die Indian lan¬ 
guages does not keep pace with the growth of English publica¬ 
tions; in 1901^3 their number was, however* still about five 
and a half times as large As the number of books printed in 
English, 

‘Itic missionaries were the pioneers of Indian vernacular Nciw- 
journalisni. I’he Serampoie missionaries first cast ty pe for the 
vernacular langxiAges, and employed native com|jositors. ^ The 
earliest vemoeular newspaper was issued m Bengali by the 
Baptist Minion at Serampore* in 1818* For many years the 
vernacular press preserved the marks of its origin* being 
limited almost exclusively to theological conuoversy* "J’he 
missionaries were tmconjitered with their own weapons by die 
theistic sect of the Bnihmo SamHj, and also by the fjrthodox 
Hindus As late as [ 85 ^t most of the vcttiaculpLr newspapers 
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wQTt Still ri^ligious or secmriaii, rather than poliiicjii\' During 
the last hair-centuTy the charaerter of the press has undergone 
a marked change, and the majoriiy of the newspapers owned 
by natives now devote themselves to currant topics and political 
discussion. 

The 700 newspapers published in tgoi-s fall under three 
main heads: English papers owned by Europeans and issued 
pfimarily for the European community, English papers owned 
by natives, and veritacukr papers. About one-hfth of the total 
are published In Etiglish. The following daily papers are 
among the most important journals of the first class : The 
Fiontfr^ published at AllaM^d; the EngitiltniaM^ the Indittn 
Daify iVrtW, and the Sfatestnm*^ at CZalcutta; the Ctvii txttd 
AE/ifaty GazfiU, at 1 jhora \ the Madrat jl/tr//and the Afudros 
Tim^s^ at Madras \ the Tlfjwer of India and the Bombay 
at BfMnbay; and the Times and the Rnagoan Gasettfy 

at Rangoon Most of the journals belonging to the second 
and third classes are issued weekly, fortnightly, or monthly^ 
and the nuenber of daily papers cither in English or in the 
vernaculars is small. Many ore unimportant journals of an 
ephemeral character, and with a circubtiGn of a few hundreds 
only i the total number with a circulation of over a,oao copies 
is very small The number of riders Is, However, much 
greater than the number of copies printed. Bombay produce* 
the largest number of vernacular newspapers, and after it come 
Madras, the TJnitKi Provinces, and the Punjab, Bengal has 
fewer vernacular papers; their sale suCTers from competition 
with the English papers of comparatively brgc olrcubrion 
ow'ned by natives. In Madras the verrvacular papers with the 
largest circulation are still the mission organs; among the 
most important of them are the Satya Duian or Messtngtr pj 
TmfA, a Tamil paper published at Madras, and the Anglo- 
Tdugu Messenger of Tm/A, also ^)ublished at Madras. Of the 
Hindu papers, the Hindu (published in English), the S^adesa 
Mitran {Tamil), and tlie Andhra PrakHsi&a {Telugu) may be 
mentioned. The Bombay journals are almnst equally di wded 
between Marfftht and GujarSti. The political attitude of the 
Marflthl press is gencralCy that of oppfflition to GovemmeoL 
Among theli journals art the Mahraiia and the Eesari, both 
of which are published at Poona, the former in English,and the 
latter in Martithr. The GujarfttI newspapers are mainly the 
organs of the Parsts, and of the trading comroimiiy generally- 
The Bombay press includes several organs of the ' Voupg 
'' HbfilcT'* tniiism Emfirt, jptj ertiUon, |jp, 5^S^^-70. 
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India’ school of poliLicians, such for instonc'e os the AW/fr- 
i-Hind^ vVaiVti? Optnwn^ the Vmie aj Indh\ and East attd W<sL 
Among the Bengal papers the following may be noticed: the 
BttigaUtf the Amrita Masar Eatnka^ and the Indian Mirror^ 
printed in English \ and the /ftfwjfwMfi' the Basumati^ and the 
Hitab^f, printed in Bengali. All these jourtuUj arc published 
in Calcutta, and they occupy themselves largely witli political 
discussionr A considerable number of papers are published in 
Urdi) and Hindi in the large towns of the Unit^ Provinces 
and the Punjab* iMany of them are conducted with ability 
and enterprise, and may foiriy be described as represcntatii'e 
of lof^al native opinion among the educated classes. 

The ^400 books which were published in 1901^2 include Baak^. 
works of the most diierse character and varying merit. Of the 
1,311 English publications^ 621 appeared in Bengal, 341 in 
Madras, and 184 in Bombay. Among the major Provinces 
the distribution of Indian publications was os follows: Bengal, 

3,448 j the United Provinces, 1,362; the Punjab, 1,135; 
Bombay, 1,104; Madras, 825; and Burma, 127. The most 
noteworthy features of these statistics are the prominence of 
Bengal, and the literary activity of the educationally backward 
United Provinces and Punjab. In the subjects of the books 
religion is conspicuously prominent; poetry and the drama 
take the second place; and then, in order, language, heriem, 
history and biography, medicine, law, mathematics and mfr 
chanics, and philosophy. [E must be admiLied that few among 
the large number of publications arc of much intcrcsL The 
religious works are often mere conunentajics on older works 
or controversial pamphlets. A large proportion of the works 
of a secular character are books for school use, and these are 
often of fl very inferior dcscripiion* 'I'he following brief 
account of the literature jvoduced in some of the larger 
Provinceii in ihe year tpor-a is derived from the reports of 
the Local novemmenLH. In Bengal the most important his¬ 
torical work of the year wa.5 a history of Bengal in the eighteenth 
century, written by Babu Kill Prasonna Banerji. Several 
translations of the da&sicaj dramas of India, and translations 
or adaptations of the works of European dramatists, appeared 
in liengali. Most of the fiction of the year dealt with domestic 
life, and displayed httle conception or development of plot. 

Lyrics and sonnets hguied largely among the poetical works, 
and a number of the poems give expression to grief at the 
death of Queen Victoria, i'he literature dealing with religuius 
subjects was voluminous. Most of the works on sdentiBc 
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subject were of little interest. In the United I'rodnces the 
pub] icat tons in Sanskrtl were moaily reissues of old works on 
philosophy, tangimge, and reli^on, and the Arabic publications 
were gieneraUy on the subject of religion. More than half the 
works in Persian were educational; there were also some 
poetical compositions, but they possessed UttJe merit A few 
works of some interest were published in English by native 
writers on the subject of social reform, and there was one 
noteworthy attempt at historical research. Hindi and Urdfi 
publicattons testified to the religious actlvit)' among Hindus 
and Muhammadans^ The Census operations gave rise to the 
issue of several pamphlets dealing with the caste questiorL 
The subject of female education received considerable atten¬ 
tion, and some Muhammadan writers attacked the slnctncss of 
the/larlii system. A number of native ladies, chiefly Muham- 
madart, were among the list <rf authors, and some of their 
productions showed considerable merit. Novel-writing ^ 
always popular, and a few of the Hindi novels were acquisi¬ 
tions to the language, 'i'he hisiofy of Islim attracted 
several wTiters, and some Urdu novels w^erc published. Irs 
the Punjab a large proportion of the works, es[>ecia 11 y of the 
English and Urdu publications were oducational. I'eVing the 
essentially indigenous books, a noteworthy feature is the [wera- 
Jence of poetical and religious works. As a rule, the litenuy 
activity of the Muhammadan writers is centred on religion, and 
they usually publish more books on religious questions than all 
the other creeds put together, 'Phe literary effort-s of Hinduism 
are limited for the most fjart to mere revisions of the older 
works on mythology and legend, or to controversial works on 
social questions, such as infant marnage, widow remarriage, 
and the like. The Sikhs, in proportion to their numbers, 
show great activity, and there has been a strong sciiatatist 
movement in the past decade advocating the abandonment of 
Hindu Customs. In Bombay ;M>etry and religion were tlie 
foremost subjects, and, with few exceptions, the publications 
of the year were of an unimportant chajacter. The same may 
be said of Madras. 

The statistics of education in this chapter otimprise the 
Native Slates under the Government of Homhay^ the Eeudatory 
States of the Central Provinces, Cooch BehSr, and the Tribu¬ 
tary Mahals of Orissa, while the minor British admin istmtions 
of Ajmer, Baluchistan^ and the Andamana are omitted- The 
Bombay States have for the most part adopted the Governroent 
system of instruction and Inspectioi], and in some of them the 
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cducattotial slacKiard Ia equal to that m the neighbouring 
British Districts. In recent years considerable attention has 
been given to education in a number of Native Staiesu No 
complete sun^ey- of the progress made is pDssib1e> hut the large 
States of Barodo, Mysore, I'ravancore, and Gwalior may be 
specially mentioned. In Haroda an interesting eKperintunt has 
been made by the enforcement of attendance at primary schools 
within a limited area, 
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subjects Hicrt of lillle interest. In the United I’rovinces the 
publications in Sanskrit nnere mostly reissues of old works on 
phflosophiir, language, and religiorit and the Arabic publications 
were generally on the subject of Tcl^ion, More than half the 
works in Persian were educational; there were also some 
poetical compositions, but they ]MSsc3sed little merit, A few 
works of some interest were published ui English by native 
writers on the subject of social reform, and there was one 
noteworthy attempt at historical ressircL Hindi and Urdil 
publications testified to the religious acdvity among Hindus 
and Muhammadans. The Census operations gave rise to the 
issue of several pamphlets dealing with the caste question. 
The subject of female education received considenible atien-. 
tion, and some Muhammadan writers attacked the strictness of 
the parda system. A number of native ladies,, chielly Muham¬ 
madan, were among the list of authors, and some of their 
productions showed considerable merit. Nos^el-writing is 
always popular, and a few of the Hindi novels were acquisi¬ 
tions to the language. The history of IsL^m atlmcted 
several writers, and some Urdu navels were published. In 
the Punjab a large proportion of the works, especially of the 
English and Urdu publications, were educational. 'I’aking the 
essendally indigenous books, a noteworthy feature is the ^preva¬ 
lence of poetical and religious works. As a ruLe, the literary^ 
activity of the Muhammadan writers is centred on religion, and 
they usually pubi ish more books on religious questions than all 
the other creeds pul together, 'Use li [Onuy cfTorts of Hinduism 
are IfmiEed for the most part to mere revisions of the older 
works on mythology and legend, or to controversial works on 
social questions, such as infant moiriage, widow remarriage, 
and the like. The Sikhs, in proportion to their numbers, 
show great activity, and there has been a strong seiiaratist 
movement in the past decade advocating the abandonment of 
Hindu customs;. In Bombay poetry aitd religion were die 
foremost subjects, and, with few exceptions, the publications 
of the year were of an unimportant character. The same may 
be said of Madras. 

The statistics of education in this chapter comprise the 
Native States under the Government of Bombay, the Feudatory 
States of the Central I^vinces, Gooch Bchlr, and the Tribu¬ 
tary Mahsis of Orissa, while the minor British administrations 
of Ajmer, Ealuchist^, and the Andamans are omitted. The 
Bombay States have for the most part adopted the Government 
system of instruction and inspection, and in some of them the 
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educational standard is equaJ to that in the neighboiintig 
Kritish Districts. In recent years considerable attention has 
been given to education in a number of Native States. No 
complete sun-ey of the progress made is possible, but the large 
States of Baroda^ Mysore, Travancorej and Gwalior may be 
specially mentioned. In Haroda an interesting experiment hu 
been made by the enforcement of attendance at pnmary schools 
within a limited area. 
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CHAPTER XrV 


MEDICAL ADMJNISTIlATION, HO&^^TALS^ jVND 
SAXlTATrON 

A BRIEF reference to the ancient Indian systems of tnedi- Andcnt 
cine will form an appropriate introduction to the account given 
in this chapter of the medical and sanitary administration ™ 
of British Indio. The subject of Hindu medicine is one 
of speciai interest, inasmuch as it had considerable influuna; 
on the devciopment of medicine in Eumi>e. The works of 
Charaka and Susruta, the two greatest Sanskrit medical 
authorities, were rendered into Arabic at the close of the 
eighth century 4,0., and arc quoted as authorities by the 
celebrated Arabic physician jVr-Razi, who died in 932. Arabic 
medicine in its turn became, down to the seventeenth century, 
the chief authority for European physicians, and Charaka is 
frequently mentioned in Latin translations of .-Vrabic writers*. 

The national medicine of India derived its first impulse from 
the exigencies of the national worship, for anatomical know, 
ledge had its origin in the dissection of the victim at the 
sacrifice, with a view to dedicating the different parts to the 
proper gods^ The ancient medical science was ascribed to the 
gods and known by the collective title of Ayur Veda. The best 
era of I Indian medicine was contemporary with the ascendancy 
of Buddhism (250 b.c, to 750 a.d 4 and the public hospitals 
which the Buddhist princes established In every city were the 
great schools of Indian medidne. The works of Charaka and 
Susruta belong to this period. The Hindu medical system, 
though not devoid of errors and absurdities, showG, at its best, 
a surprising degree of progress in all branches of the science. 

The matrria medka of the early Hindus embraced a vast 
collection of drugs, indicating a grsit knowledge of herbs and 
conjiiderabk cbemkal skill They were acquainted with, and 
understood the preparation of, a wide range of chemical com¬ 
pounds, and were the first to prescribe the internal use of 
metallic substances. Their pharmacy contained ingenious 
^ SaKikrit Uteroimrt, by A. A. MEcdontH (l^ooV chap. xfL 
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processes of prepaiations, with elaborate directions, for the 
administration and ckssificatiori of medicines. Their practice 
of physio embracod the classification, cauiies, symptoms, and 
treatment of diseases. The maladies thus dealt with were 
arranged in ten classes: namely, those affecting (i) the 
humours; (a) the gonefal system, Including fevers; (j to 9) 
the several organs and parts of the body, and (lo) trivial 
complaints. The surgery of the ancient Indian doctors 
appears to have been bold and skilful. They performed 
amputations and a number of other difficult operations, and 
were expert in midwifery. Students, were trained to operate 
on wnx Spread out On a board, or on the tissues ami cells of 
the vegetable kingdom, and Upon dead animals. As buddhisni 
passed Into modem Hinduism, the hospitals disappeared ; and 
the Brahmans, scrupulously avoiding contact with blood or 
morbid matter, withdrew from the medical profession and left 
it in the hands of the Vaidyos, a lower caste. They, in turn, 
abandoned medical practice; and thus the decline of Hindu 
medicine went on until It sank into the hands of the village 
kalirJj^ whose knowledge consists of Jumbled frogmen Es of the 
Sanskrit texts and a by-no^mcans contemptible pharinaco|Keui, 
supplemented by spells and fasts, Mcranwhile the Muhiun- 
madan conquests brought in a new school of foreign physicians, 
who derived their knowledge partly from Arabic translations of 
the Sanskrit medical works of the best period, though more 
largely from the Greek authors {Hippocrates^ Galen, fizc.), 
whose works had likewise l>een translated mto Ambie. 'rhesc 
MusolniSn doctors or holimt monopolized the patronage of the 
Muhammadan princes and nobles of India S 

The wort of the Medical and Sanitary department in British 
India Includes a number of important branches of the public 
service. Hospitals, di 5 {>ensarie$, and lunatic asylums; vital 
statistics; general sanitation and vaccination; the health of 
ports and shipping; medico-legal, bacteriological, atid other 
scientific and miscellaneous matters fall within its scopC- 
beforp giving an account of the more important tjf these 
ftubjcctSt It will be convenient to describe the constitution 
and organiration of the deportment. 

^’he principal and subordinate officers are drawn from five 
sources: the Indian Medical Service, civil and military 
Assistant Sutgeons, and civil and military Hospital ^Assis¬ 
tants. The Indian Medical Service (known as t* 

* [[nnlciV ItuiijtM ppi 149 -^ I. 
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jjrtmarily a military semcc and its mernbera are comiTnrsSEoned 
officers of the aniiiy+ Ihcre urcre onginally ihrcc distinct 
branches, corre^fionding to the Bengal, Madras and Boenbay 
armies; these were combined in i8g6 on the abolition of the 
Presidential army syslemr The Bengal servEce created as 
far bach as 1764* for the purpose of affording medical relief to 
the troops and servants of the Last India Company in the 
Bengal Presidency^ and the Madras and Bombay sennees hod 
a simitar origin. Candidate:^ for the Indian Medical Service 
must possess degrees or diploma^ qualifying them to practise 
medicine and surgciy^ and are ^elected in England by com¬ 
petitive examination. They then undergo a four months' 
special course and, after passing a second examination, join 
the army in India. Except under special circumstances, they 
must perform two years’ military duty before becoming eligible 
for Civil employment. 'ITic service is qjicn to natives of India, 
and nine of them entered it during Che ten years ending in 
igoj. The employment of a single service for military and 
civil duties is an economical arrangement to provide a reserve 
of medical officer* comjJCtent 10 accompany the army in time 
of war, ITie present strength of the service is about 700, 
The militajy^ duties of the Indian ^fed^cal Service are, it 
should be explained, confined to the Native army, hledical 
duties In connexion with European troops are performed by 
the officers of the Royal Army Medicai Corps (R-A.M.C,), 
Civil Assistant Surgeons form the superior branch of the 
subordinate nvedical department. In the Bengal Presidency 
this service came into existence in 1S3GV when four pupils 
passed out of the recently established medical college at 
CalcuttaCandidate* are trained in the medical colleges and 
must possess a University degree or diploma. The Assistant 
iiurgeons have charge of numerous minor hospitals and di.s- 
pensoji^ ; thq}' aUo fill subordinate posts in large hosiritals 
and hold many miscellaneous appointments, while a consider 
able number are lent to tnunicipolitfes and local boards. Their 
attainments and the quality of their work, have shown aatlsfac- 
lory improvement, and some minor civil surgeoncies previously 
held by the Indian Medical Service are now resen ed for the 
best anirmg them. Civil Hospital Assistant* have lower profess 
aional qualifications, 'I'hey are usually trained in the medical 
schools, more than twenty of which have been established in 
different parts of India, and they are employed in minor dis' 

' For a short accoifflt of the medkat «id ichiHilv see the prz- 
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pensarie; and in a vaiieCy of subordinate pot^^ta. Some of them 
obtain pri^'ate cmploTinent, and there 33 ; an increasing demand 
for their services among employerf of labour^ such as the 
n3anagers of tea gardens and other largo concerns. .4 Certain 
number of civil appointments arc set apart for the military sub- 
ordinatiC medical service in order to fumitih a «ar reserve. 
The ma^rity of the native medical officers are high-caste 
Hindus; and then come native LThrisdans, Muhammadans, 
low^caste Hindus, a fevf Burmese^ Native Christians 

iind lowH:;a£te Hindus arc commonly found only in the Madras 
Presidency. 

The military Assistant Surgeons arc mostly Europeans or 
Eurasians, the latter predominating. Military Hospital Assis¬ 
tants are usually natives belonging to the same classes as the 
civilians. 

'ITic appointments in the .Medical and Sanitary department 
are not ail reserved for ofheem of Government services. Experts 
outside those services are sometimes appointed to special posts, 
and it h> recognised that encouragement should be given to the 
growing medical tateiJt of the country. Hitherto, however, the 
Indian Medical Service has proved the best source for superior 
appointments. Government medical officers ore allowed the 
privilege of private practicCj except in certain appointments 
where this would interfere with the performance of their public 
duties. 

The chief civil medical officor and administrative head of the 
Indian Medical department is the Director-Ge neural, Indian 
Medical Service, who has the rank of Suigerm-Genetal'. 
Between 1S80 and 1904 he was also Sanitary Gommtssioner 
with the Govenujicnt of India, and in that capacity wius the 
adviser of the Supreme Government on all matters connected 
with the health of the civil population and the army; this 
appointment has now been allotted to a (tpnmte officer. The 
Director-General is the direct successor of a Medical Board, 
which consisted of two officers entitled the Ijuigetm-Gencml 
and the Physician-General, and which dates back to an early 
period of the East India Company’s htstory. It was originally 
styled the Hospital Board, and its functions were of a mltitar>^ 
character. In 17*^6 the Court of Directors changed its title 

' TTk nedkal ulmbiumtian cf the ann? ll vatcil tfl a Sttf£tO(l-G«iM™l» 
who E> styled PrJodpiil Mr^ilcal Officer, Hit AUjeitP okw in Inditu He 
1* m itifT-anicR of the Cnrnmuulez.ia-Ctuef, wifle the HJiirdor-^J-enerdi 
lad tun Medial Serrice; b under the Horae HcputracaE of the Government 
of todU. 
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to ibal of ^Medical Board/ and extended ita duties to the 
supenntendence of the ' MediciU dcpartmenit of the Civil 
Service.’ 

In each Province the administration of matters medical and 
sanitary is under the of the Local Government, whose 

principal advisers are an InirpectDr’Genetal of Civil Hospitals 
(a Surgeon-General in Madras and Bomhay) and a Sanitary 
Commissioner These offices are combined in the smaller 
Provinces- Except in Bombay, the iJbtrict medical and sani' 
tary arrangements are under the chatge of a medical officer 
styled the Civil SurgeonHe superintends medical institu- 
ttona and, subject to the general authority of the Collector or 
Deput>’Commissionerj all matters connected with the health 
of the population It is his duly to give professional attcti- 
dance to the superior Government officers who are granted the 
privilege of free medical treatment, and he also performs niost 
of the medicolegal work of the District. In the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency the Civil Surgeon is occupied mainly with the duties 
of the head-quarters station, though he also does inspection 
worlr. The rural hospitals and dispensaries are there under 
the direct control of the Surgeon-General, and the sanitury' 
work is supervised by hve Deputy Sanitary Commissioners 
tinder the orders of the Pmvindal Sanitary Commissioner. 

The duties of these -officers ore to superintend and encourage 
the sanitation of the Districts and towns within their circle, 
to inspect dispenharie^ and generally to advise the District 
officers on matters affecting the public health. They deal also 
with vaccination and vital statistics. 

Medical institutions were esQiblisbed at an early date in the fliitoiy of 
Presidency cities, for the relief of the natives as well as for the 
treatment of the Company's senunts. Thus the Madras 
General Hospital dates back to 1679^ and four other hospitals 
were established in that city between iSoo and tSio. In Cal¬ 
cutta, the Presidency General Hospital was founded in t 795: 
and the Medical College Hospital in 1^52-3,, In the country 
generally progress was for a long time slow, and the main 
development has taken place dunng the past thirty year$. 

Under regulations which prevailed inthcold Bengal Presidency 
during the first half of the nineteenth century^ the Government 
aided the foundation of hospitals and dispensaries in places of 
importance, where the inhabitants were ready to help ip this 
work, provided (which was not always the case) that 3 medical 
officer utJ available to take charge of the new institution. In 

' Id Madnu he k linllcd th< DiuHcl aodi SukUniy Officn. 
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1854 ttie rules were made more precise, and the Govemmeni 
consented to supply ol^icers of n rank depending on the 
amount of local subscriptions, and to fumish instruments and 
medicines. I'^e hospitals were under the general charEc of 
the senior medical officer of the District, and were inspected 
by the Superintending Suigcon of tlie circle, who combined 
military and civil duties^ but whose office has now ceased to 
otist. Since the ciertlioti of municipalities, and later of District 
boards, Uical anthoritics have taken an ever-increasing share 
in the provi-don of medical relief. The Madras Presidency 
possessed twenty-two District dispensaries in iS5 a ; the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency twenty-one in 1854; and J^wer Bengal forty- 
five in tS55L l^tcr progress is shown m the first table at the 
end of this chapter; in iSSo the total number of public 
bo^pitab and dispensaries in British India under Government 
control was about ],aoo, in 1890 about 1,700* and tn 190a 
nearly a,5oo* There were three main causes for the slow pro- 
gress in early years—indilTercnce on the part of the people; 
want of ufficcts, and insufficient funds. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans have, as we have seen, their own systems of 
medidne, and it took long to HuniliarUe them with ^Vestem 
methods and drugs. Even now, notwithstanding the large 
extent to which recourse is had to the dispensaries, many 
natives prefer to be treaiL-d by men w'ho practise the ancient 
systeois. The difficulty in supplying docloru has to a large 
extent disappeared with the increased facilities for medical 
education: there were about 4,200 students in the medical 
colleges and schools at the end of 1 go 1-3, and the piactlce Of 
medicine is recognized as offering a profitable career. 

In rgos British India contained, outside the Tresidency 
towns* about 2,400 public hospitals and dispensaries under 
Government control, nearly 500 indepL'ndent private institu¬ 
tions, and more than 500 special institutions in connexion 
with police, railways, &c,^ Hospitals belonging to the first of 
thes* classes are, generally speaking, maintained from, or aided 
by* Provincial or local revenues. Omitting institutions main¬ 
tained for special purposes* the total number of dispensaries 
amounted on an average to one in about 330 square miles of 
country. The proportion is highest in Bengal and Bombay, 
and lowest in the Central Provinces and Bunua. Except in 
Bombay, Upper Burma, and the Central Proi’inces, the Govern- 

' The figurrs CJiBimt be girai with abialiiic BCctJTacy. AH private Lasli- 
ar« n«t Eqcleded la ihc retnmv, and the vyilem of closiliicatioo d 
iii2t uairern)! in all PrqviH«*, 
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ment directly oalntiLins very few hospit^ik ; in almost all PfO- 
vinces the grisat majortty of medical insiitutians are supported 
by municipal and l>i5t]ict iKtands. In some cases the Govern' 
ment assists by supplying olhcerSv making contribiitions, and 
in other ways, and generally the officer in charge is lent by 
the Government and paid from the local fund. Local fund 
hospitals are given the further privilege,, if ihey desire it, of 
purchasing European drugs from the tGovernment store dep^ 
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Alian Mir^and Rangoon. 'I'hey 
make their own airongemerLts fot the supply of indigenous 
drugs purchasable locally. 'Bhe use of such drugs is encouraged, 
and there is a permanent committee for investigating and 
making known thdr properties. The total number of private 
institutions shown in the returns for 1902, including tbo(se 
independent of (Government control, amounted to about 1,000. 

They are most numerous in Bombay, where they constitute the 
largest class of medical institutions. I'he funds for private 
hospitals are mainly derived from charitable donations, local 
subscriptions,, and missionary societieSs, To found or endow 
a hnspital appeals to the charitable instincts of a wealthy 
Hindu, tliough the only hospitals of purely native origin are 
those for animals, to be found in VVcjitem India under the 
name of pinjrskpoi^ 

The princijjal hospital is always situated at the head-quarters DacrfB' 
of the District It is under the immediate charge of the Civil 
l^urgeon, aided, by subordinate ofBcers; and, having the best mcdkal In 
staff and equipment, it secures the most important cases, ^dnutoni- 
Branch institutions ore opKired at convenient places within the 
District, and arc (except in Bombay) under the general superin^ 
tendcncc of the Civil Surgeon, who^ in ment Provinces, is 
required Uj inspect them three times a year. The officer in 
immediate charge is generally an Assistant Surgeon or Hospital 
.Assistant of the Government service ; but, especially in Bengal, 
duly qualihed native doctors not on the Government list arc 
also employed. I'he branch institutions ore mainly for dis¬ 
pensary work; dicy have, as a rule, little accommodation for 
in-|Hiticnts, and the little that is provided is sometimes in 
cKCess of the demand. The out patient system is more accept¬ 
able to a population which keenly dislikes being away from 
home during illness- The manaj^mentof District dispensaries 
is usually vested in local coniniittees, which endeavour to nruse 
{>ot>u]ar interest in the work of medical relief. Continuous 
effort is made to increase the efficiency of the hospitals and 
dispensaries. Better and more modern buddings are being 
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gradualijr proiidedf and increased atteniion h paid lo die 
privacy and comfcrE of the parients and to the attractiveness 
of their surroundings- -Muchj howeverp remains to be done 
even at head-<|uarters, and many branch dispensaries are too 
poor for ntore than the simplest arrangements. In 1901 
nearly two-lif^hs of the Bengal dispensaries had incomes of leas 
than Rs, 1,000 a year. Experiments have from time to lime been 
made with a view to bring medical relief neajer home to the 
people.* In the Delhi District (Punjab) dispensary ofhceiB 
were for some years sent on tour at stated periods^ but this was 
found to interfere with their ordinary duties. A similar plan 
has recently been tried in Bengal, and also a s)'stem of supply¬ 
ing medicine chests to village headmen. Such experimerits are 
still in their infancy. Much wider success has attended the 
practice, which originated in Bengal and has been eJttendcd to 
other Provinces, of supplying quinine through the agency of 
the post ottice in quatler-anna packets, made up in the jails 
and each containing five (now seven) grains. In i9oj.--[ more 
than 7 million packets were sold in this w^ay. 

l^idency Thc mcifit important of the hospitals in the Presidency towns 

1i(m{muIx. under Government managemenL The largest contain 
several hundred beds, are equipped with the most modem 
appliances, and are officered by large European statTs, The 
dties of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay are served by sixty'two 
hospitals and dispensaries—Government, local, and aided ; and 
Bombay has in addition twenty-one unaided private dispen¬ 
saries. Nearly a million cases were treated at these institutions 
in rgoa. The most important general hospital m each presi¬ 
dency town is connected W‘ith the local medical college, and the 
surgeons and physicians ore also, as a rule, professors there, 
Calcutta and Bombay possess large European hospirals; In 
Madras, Europeans are trcai(.>d in a branch of the general 
hospital. 

Patienti. Thc total of the returns for all classes of dispensaries shonfs 
that about million |>crsons obtained medical relief in igoi- 
But this hgure does not imply so many separate individuals, 
for one person may obtain relief several times in the course of 
the year. The proportion is highest in the Punjab and the 
Cdtitral Provinces and, notwithstanding its large number of 
dispensaries, lowest in Bengal, In all parts of India, except 
the Punjab and Assam, Muhammadans resort to the dispeu' 
saries more freely than Hindus. In lyoj about 55 per cent, 01 
the patients in District hospitals under Government control 
were men, jg per cent, women, and 36 per cent, children. 
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The proportion varies in difTerent Provinces, but the order Js 
the same in olL The customs of the country render women, 
especially those belonging to the upper classes, disinclined to 
sceic dispensary relief and treatment by male practitioneoi. 

Great efforts have been made to afford the women of India 
medical relief in a form acceptable to them. Muny hospitals 
have been established for their exclusive use, and arrangements 
are in force to secure their privacy in general dispensaries- 
Special aitcnttan has been paid to the education of lady 
doctors and subordinates, and to the training of or native 
midwive^ in local Imspitals. Great interest attad^s in this 
conne^on to the work done by the ' National Association for 
supplying Medical Aid to the Women of India * founded by the 
Countess of DutTerin in t 83 s. It is supported by voluntaiy 
contributions and occasional grants from Ckrt^ernment, and 
maintains nibout sfio hospitals, wards, and dLspcnsarics, officered 
by women. Nearly two million women and children received 
medical nld in these hospital!;, or at their homes, during 1901. 

A sum of almost 7 lakhs of rupees was collected by Lady 
CurroTi in 1901-3 for the training of native midwiviiit. 

The diseases principally prevalent in India have received JJcdlci] 
notice in chapter x of VoL L Malarial fever is the mabdy 
most frequently treated iti the hospitals, accounting for more ™ ^ 
than one^xth of the total number of cases. Surgery bus 
grown to^ be a specially imponani part of hospital work, and the 
popular prejudice which at one time existed against it has been 
largely overcome by the striking natu re of the results. Excellent 
surgical practice is afforded by the large bospiials, and a high 
lev'el of skill is attained. In 190? nearly 900,000 o|jcrations 
were performed. Cataract is a very common disease in India, 
and people resort in great numbers to the hospitals to be 
treated for it; in 1901 one officer in the Punjab jierformedi 
more than 1,700 operations for its cure. 

ITic income of the public medical institutiorrs under Govern- FtrMuiM'. 
ment control in the years iSfe, 1690^ 1900, and 3903 is shown 
tn the first table at the end of this chapter. It has increased 
during the twenty-two years tn question from j? to nearly Si 
lakhs, of which 3 1 lakhs belong to the hoJip uUs and dispensaries 
of the Presidency towns. The receipts from municipal and local 
funds and ' other sources ’ have risen much more rapidly than 
the direct outlay from Pro^’inctal revenues. Half the total 
under the third item in the tabic is derived from subscriptions. 

In the Indm Census of 1901 only 66,000 persons were 
returned an insane in a population of 394 miUJons. This ts less 
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ihin one fourteenth of the proportion of msan« ia Eneland. 
Causes contributing to the contrast are the contp^iraJive rarity 
of alcoholism and of aberration due to religious terrors, and the 
circumstance that the bulk of the Indian population are less 
highly strung, and possess less brain energy^ thati the inhabi¬ 
tants ■of modem Europe. A very stnall proportion, consisting 
in general of destitute wanderers and dangerous persons, find 
tbeir way into the lunatic asylums: the majority are harm less 
and arc looked after by their friends. In India, as in other 
Oriental countries, a certain respect is shown, towards insane 
persons, who are believed to be possessed by a mysterious and 
supernatural spirit During the five years ending with 1900 
the 3%'ernge lunatic asylum population was only 4.boo. The 
asylums are administered under an Act of t'35S, which provides 
for the admission and release of insane persons and the control 
of the institutions by visitors. All lunatic asylums are under 
Oovemment management, and the majority were formerly in 
charge of the Civil Surgeons of the Districts in which they were 
situated. These officers had not always the time or the special 
knowledge which the subject demands ^ and it has recently been 
decided to establish central asylums, under whole^time officers, 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, nnd the Pun¬ 
jab, and to reduce the number of smaller insttluiions. The 
superintendence of a central asylum is open to meuibers of the 
Indian Medical Service, with a salary sufficient to induce able offi¬ 
cers to devote their career to the study and treatment of insanity. 
At the same time improvements have been effected in the sub¬ 
ordinate staff, and anttngcmcnts have been made for the study of 
insanity, including clinical instruction at the central asylums. 

Asylums ate maintained in a number of places for the segre¬ 
gation and treatment of Icpers- l‘he subject of leprosy in India 
was investigated by a Commission in, and their report 

was carefully eKamined both in Englaxid and in India- These 
inquiries led to the gsneml condu-sions that the dii»casc does 
not prevail in India tO' such an extent a-s to constitute a general 
danger, and that the degree to which it is propagatetl by con¬ 
tagion is small. U wJtft, nevertheless, held desirable to take 
legal power to deal with pauper lepers wandering about and 
disfrlaying the ravages of the disease for the purpose of exciting 
charity, and lo prohibit lepers from following cumin callings 
connected with food and other bcxlily requirementa, and from 
using public tanks and wells. 

The history of general sanitary work in India begins pme- 
tically with the investigations of the koyal Commissiou which 
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reported in 1863 on the sanitary mte of the army. In com- SulEuy 
meriting on the had health of the troops^ the CommiaBon laid 
strcM on the evil effect of the insanitary condition of the general 
population ; and, in accordance with their advice. Sanitary 
boards were appointed, in 1S64, in each Presidency, principally 
for the army, hut also for the geiicnil care of the public health. 

The Bengal Sanitary board w^as replaced in 1 366 by a Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India, and a similar 
change was earned out locally by the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay^ In 1867 Sanitary^ Inspectors-GenenU, afterwards 
called Sanitary Commissioners, were appointed in the other 
Provinces to investigate the sanitary condition of the people 
and to suggest means for Its ameliDration, 'I’hi Civil Surgeons 
were oonsiituted health officers of the IMsnricts, and their 
functions in this capacity were gradually ei^tended until (except 
in Bombay) they have become the general advisers of the loc^ 
.luthorities on all sanitary HiaEters. Such work as was accom¬ 
plished was done through the agency of the [district and 
Municipal staffs, and later on also through District and 
other local boards. In endeavour was made to provide 

a more complete supervising agency by amalgamating the sani¬ 
tary^ and vaccination staffs. The Supermtendents of \'acdhation 
fwho were commissioned medical officers) were made I>eputy 
Sanitary Commissioners, and were directed to supervise general 
sanitary work as well as vaccination and vital statistics. The 
extension of local self-government under Lord Kipon suength- 
cned the executive agency and increased the available funds. 

The next step made was the esuhliahment, under orders issued 
in jS 88^ of a Sanitary board in each Province, armed with the 
powers necessary for the coutTot of the sanitary work of 
municipalid'es and District boards^ I’he Prorindal boards 
were to be composed of administmtive and public works 
officers, and of the Sanitary Commissioner. By rS9^ Sanitary 
boards had been csmblishixl in every Prosiitce except Berlr, 
where a !>yatem of District sanitary boards already existed 'live 
Saniury boards have varied considerably horn time to time, 
and from Province to Province, in compositian, functiona, and 
utility, ITte most comprehensive scheme was that introduced 
by the Government of the United Provinces in 1896, uniier 
whicli the Sanitary board includes the Insppector-General of 
Civil HoepitaJa, a Secretary to Government in the Public 
Works 1 department, and the Sanitary {Engineer. It advises the 
Commissioners of Divisiotu with rt^'ard to saniiary^ works pro¬ 
jected in towns and rural areas, and itself sanctions the execu- 
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tlcm of works by boards, to which it contributes from 

funds placed at its disposil by the Local tk^ve^^mcr^L The 
appointmenE of Sanitary Mngincers was an tinportant cutcDme 
of the orders of i 38 S. They are now employed in all Large 
Provinces to draw up and supervise the execution of sanitary 
projects, and are the technical advisers of the Sanitary boards. 
In 1898^ after long di&iMission with the Lo^ Governments, the 
Government of India issued fresh orders for the encouragement 
of san Etary progress, \^'h^le rccognijtEng the need for proceeding 
with great caution in imposing reform on the rural population, 
the Governor-Gcneral-in’Coundl emphasired the importance of 
the duties of the Civil Surgeon as health officer of the District^ 
and urged the desirability of gradually substituting a better 
trained i^jency for the subordinate supervising staff of the 
Vaccination department. Considerable progress has been 
made in some pradnees on these lines. The system in the 
Bombay Presidency differs from that in force elsewhere in that, 
as already stated, the Civil Surgeon is not concerned wnlh the 
sanitation of the Districts, which are grouped in circles, each 
under the charge of a Deputy Sanitary' Commissioner, The 
Indian Plague Commission of iSgR criticized the enisling 
organization of the Sanitary de|;ianment, and its furthcf Im¬ 
provement is now under consideration. 

Only oneTourtcenth of the population of British India li\*c 
within tnunicipol limits, and the problem of rural sanitation 
involves, therefore, the health of the great bulk of the inha- 
bitants. When sanitary reform in India received its first 
impetus from the investigation of the RojTil Commission of 
iS6j, there was practically no organisation for the prosecution 
of sanitary w'ork outside the Presidency tow ns, 'Phe villagers 
dwelt in complete indifference to their unheoltby surroundingSt 
and inrulent epidemics raged unchecked and almost unknown 
to the authorities. Since ttien progress has l>een slow, and in¬ 
commensurate with the thought and labour that have been 
bestowed on the subject, The reason Ilea in the apathy of the 
people and the tenacity with which llity cling to domestic cus¬ 
toms injurious to health. While the inhabitants of the plains 
of India are on the whole distinguished for personal cleanliness, 
the sense of public cleanliness ever been wanting. Great 
impros'ements have been effected in many places 5 but the 
village house is still often ilLvcntilated and ovei-populiEcd; 
the village site dirty, crowded with cattle* choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; and the village 
tanks polluted) and used indiscriminately for bathing, cooking, 
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nnd drinking. 'Ilsat ihc way to impnovemertt 3its through the 
education of the people has always been fKoKnized. One of 
the first acts of the Sanitary department was the issue of gtmple 
rules for villa^ sanitation^ which were translated into the 
vemaenlar and explained to the ^'illagcrit hy the District officer; 
and similar efforts continue to be made. The rudiment', of 
hygiene form a portion of the coui^e of primary education^ and 
the improved methods of modem ulcmentary' instnicticm are 
used to make the lesson interesting and impressive. 'I'hcse 
ofibits must in time prove effective; encouraging resulcs have 
been obiaJned in municipalities, and the Icnowledge which 
grows up in the towns spreads to the country.. 

^llie early efforts of the Sanitary department in mraj an^ iF;(epsLdi:cn 
were rendered practically abortive by want of agency and of 
funds, Ibesc needs hasxr to some extent been met by the 
].ocal iloards and Village Sanitation Acta. In iS65'-7i a 
number of Acts were passed enabling the levy of local cesses 
for W'ork.'i of local utility. The proceeds were, however, mainly 
directed to communications, sehoobf, and dispensaries, and their 
influence on sanitary improvement was not great Much more 
imjMirtant were the Acts passed in jSS3“5 to give effect in ruml 
areas to the local self-government policy of Lord Ki|)On. They 
provided a popular agency .of District and subordinate boards, 
which w^cre made responsible for the supply of pure water 
for drinking purpose, and for the sanitation of the District 
generally. 'I’bc Madnis Act went farther than the others in 
making the lowest unit of local self-government the village 
union, comprising generally a. group of villages in which a 
small bousc-tax is levied for simple sanitary and cleansing 
operations, and, in large unions, also for the construction and 
repair of streets, drains, tanks, and wells. The Bengal Act pro¬ 
vided for the establishment of similar village unions, but these 
did not, as in Madras, forto an integral portion of the system. 

In 1887-3 the Government of India dccltitred that a more 
systematic effort must be made to deal with the problem. It 
suggested that a general sanitary village survey should be 
undertaken, and directed that, when a clear perception had 
been attained as to what ought to be done, effect should be 
given to the conclusions by ejifardtig the provisions of the 
Local Boards Acts or by specud legislation. In accordance 
with this iichemc the Local Hoards AcU of Bombay, the United 
Provinces, and the Central Provinces have been supplemented 
by special Village Sanitation Acts. The Bombay Act of 1&S9 
provides for the rormatiou of local sanitary committees lor 
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small Tillages, whose duly it is to provide potuble waler, kecjj 
the village clean, and deal with ihe accumulation of oJTensive 
matter and with nuisfinces. They arc cnipowered to con™t 
persons infringing the law* and to levy a local tax at a rate not 
exceeding half the land cess. In larger villages local sanitary 
boards may be formed for more important worlts^ with sanitary 
inspectors appointed by the Collector, In the same year an 
Acf was passed for the Central Provinces etnjjowering the 
Chief Commissioner to create committees, and im^iOBe a rale. 
In Tillages knoH-n to be tnjidniiar)^, for cleansing, conservancy^ 
and water-supply, and the maintenance of the village roads. 
In vnllages in which the United Provinces Act of has 
been mtroduced the Collector may order wells to be cleaned, 
improved, protected from crmtaminatiorii or condemiHid, and 
new wells to be constructed, the cost being recovered from the 
pCTiions using the well or from the landlords Loans may be 
granted for thexe purposes. The I^ocal Government is also 
empovv'cred to make rules regarding coivservancy and the inflic¬ 
tion of penalties. In rSg5 the Government of India effected a 
further improvement by the introduction of a sy'stem of village 
sanitary notebooks. The book contains a permanent record 
of the Military history of llie village. It is kept in a printed 
form by a literate resident and remarks are recorded in it 
by inspecting officers. This system has been used in some 
Provinces with considemhle advantagc- 
Pnsefit At the present time Madias may be considered to be the 
o^idon foremost Province in the matter of rural sanitation. In tgo 2-3 
•yBiudon there were 37^ village unions in the Presidency, and the total 
in difTcrrnt amount spent Oil sanitation by local boards (more than s lakhs) 
Prorrboca. much greater than in any other Province. In the 
Govemcnenlof the United Provinces issued a Resolution laying 
down a sound system of rural xanitatkm- liiach lli&trict b 
divided into small circles, the sanitary condition of which is 
thoroughly investigated. Kndeavour is then made to iud!uce 
the viliagens to observe simple sanitojy' rules, and to keep their 
tanks and wells clean and jn good repair. I.arger works arc 
ciirried out with mottcy derived from local boards, levied under 
the V'illage Sanitation Act, or granted by the Govemmeni 
through the agency of the Sanilar)' board. In Bombay the 
Village Sonitatiort Act was in force in 254 vriUages in the year 
1902. Famine and plague have of recent years checked prO' 
gress here. In Bengal (ifty-scveti union committees were in 
existence in igoa-j, and tbeir income amounted to about 
Rs. 33,000. Thtry^ do good work wfihln their sphere, but 
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have not been tried on a sufficient))' latge scale to produce 
any material eiTect on the sanitary administration, la pur¬ 
suance of a system inaugurated in i9ck^[, the local boards 
in Patna District have established a regular system of cleans' 
iiig villages and rural towns. In the Punjab ihert is no 
system of minor comnkitteea and no special Village Sanitation 
Act ; but the District board agency is displaying activity and 
doing good work, and ttie cause of sanitary referm is said to 
l>e generally progressing^ 

The history of urban sanitation in India is closely connected 
with that of the tnunicipal institutions described in chapter ix. 
V\'ben die Kojal Commission of ififij. submitted their report, 
the Municipal Act in force outside the Presidency towns vias a 
permissiv-e measure of 1S50, It was largely used in Bombayv 
to a less degree in the Korth-^’i'estem Provinces,, and hardly at all 
In Madias and Bengal. In Madras the Municipal Act was to 
some extent supplemented by voluntary associations for sanitary 
and other local purposes, and in Bengal by the Town Police 
Act, pert of the Funds levied under this Act being apjilicd for 
conservancy purposes. The appointment of Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners gave a great Impetus to sanitary reform in towns- 
Munlcipal Acts were passed for the various Provinces, many 
new municipalities were foirned, and by laws were framed for 
conservancy and sanitation, l^^rd Mayo's financial deccntral. 
iration scheme of 1S70 increased the funds available for munn 
cipal workand in [S71 an im{Ktrtant measure was passed 
(amended and re-enacted in TS79) enabling municipalities to 
borrow money from the Government, or In the open market, on 
the security of their funds. From 1S76 to iSSS the Go^'emm^nt 
could only alTord to lend funds in exceptional cases ; "but when 
these restrictions were removed, in a great advance was 
immediate!)' made in the prosecution of municipal works. At 
the same time the execution of such works was tneoumged, 
systematized, and improved by the appolmment of the Fro 
vinclal Sanitary boards and Sanitary Engineers. The Acts 
framed in ]3Sj-5 in accordance with I^rd Ripon'a policy 
were cast in an ampler mould than those which preceded thern. 
The nrunicipal authorities were given grcsiter powers to deal 
with sanitary probiemB and were entrusted with larger funds. 
As they now stand, the Municipal Acts cover pcacticaily all 
matters connected with the health of an Indian town popub' 
tion, such as water-supply, drainage, conscrvancyv sewage, 
nuisances, the cleansing of streets and open placeSf the im¬ 
provement of insanitary dwellings, offensive trades, burial and 
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burning grounds, markets, siaughtcr-botiscs, and the sale of 
unwholesome (bod. In Bombay, the Unifcod Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Burma some proiisions of the Municipal Acts 
are applied to small towns which are not municipalities, and 
their sanitation is provided for in this manner. The total expen¬ 
diture on conservancy in District municipalities rose froin 35-4 
lakhs in 1876-7 to 56-4 lakhs (excluding Upper Burma) in 
[901-3, l"he expenditure on drainage alone shows a rise 
during the same pen'od from 4-7 to 14^1 lakhs, and that on 
water-supply from 6 to 34-7 laXhs, 

Save in a few of the larger towns, there is no wutcrcarriage 
System for sewage removal, and trenching is coimnonly adopted. 
This method mquircs great care in execution, and tn many 
municipalities it is still carried out in a manner dangerous to 
the health of the inhabitanis. U'asie water trickles out of the 
houses and IS carried off by surface drains to discharge into 
tanks or some convenient stream. The native population use 
a very small quantity of water in their housesj, probably not 
more than a daily average per head of i or 2 gallom:, as compared 
with an ordinary standard of ao gallons tn English cities. But 
where water'works have been introduced, and the consumption 
largely increased, the sewage and drainage conditions approach 
more nearly to those which obtain in Euro|)C. In the search 
for a means of disposal of refuse the towns of India possessing 
sewage systems have followed the example set in l>'ngland. 
Bombay discharges Its sewage into the s^. In Ahmad^bad 
arid Karachi btoad irrigation, with subsequent cultivation, ha? 
been successfully carried dul The Calcutta sewage is con¬ 
ducted to an Outfall in a salt lake five miles cast of the city, 
and that of Benares andCawopore is di-scharged into the Ganges. 
In recent years successful experiments have been made in a 
numl>er of m unicipalities for the disposal of sewage by ^ biologi¬ 
cal methods, and this system is likely to be more frequently 
adopted in the future 

The construction of water-w'orks, almost entirely by means 
of furnJs borrowed from the tjovernroent, has been a success’ 
ful feature of municipal administrafion. More than eighty 
munidpaJ towns are now furnished with wator'.supply systems, 
many of which are on a large scale and constructed 
accordance with the most approved modem methods.. Bombay 
was earliest in the field, and had twelve schemes completed 
before 1890, but they were smaller and less expensivo than 
the large schemes whicli followed. Apart from these; almost 
all the works in question have been opened since tSgo. On 
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tht whole the luqjest underlakmi!:? have been earned oui in 
iho United ProviiKCS. Of the seven lafge tiiynidpdl toims 
there—.^\gni, Altahabsd, BenareSj Cawnpore, Lucknow^ Meerut, 
and Bareilly—all except the last have been rumished, at 
cdnsiderable cost^ with complete systems d watcr'supply. 
Water-rates are levied in these cities under a special Act of 
1391. Eight nrorlts have been completed in the Bombay 
Frefiidency since 1S90. llie Madras munidpelilies were 
slower to perceive the advantage of a good water-supply, but 
of late years they have tahen up the matter with vigour^ It is 
difficult to overestimate the boon which the provision of an 
abundant and pure supply of water has proved to the in^ 
habitants of large Indian towns. In some cas^ how'cver, the 
improvement in health that might have been expected has not 
talten place. Good water cannot remove other causes inimical 
to healtli, 5 uch as bod conservancy and overcrowding, w^hile 
in some cases the need for proper drainage may have been 
aggravated by an increased water-supply* 

The sanitary a/rangements in the lYcsidcncy towns of hestdoMy 
Calcutta, MaduLs, and Bombay arc naturally on a more enten- 
stvc Scale than in other places. Each of lhc$e cities has been 
furnished with large water'Works and sewage systems, and each 
employs a numerous sanitary staff. In Bombay, which may 
Ire lahen as an illustration, the sanitary oigonization is divided 
into four main departments—^water supply, drainage, sewage, 
and conservancy. Each of the first three departments is 
under an engineer who is subordinate to the principal engineer 
of the municipoliiy', and the last is under the Municipal 
Health Officer, Water is derived from three artlfidal lakes 
and is passed through fJter beds; an elaborate system of 
sewers carries the dminoge and liquid refuse into the sea ; and 
garbage is removed by train beyond the city limits- Much 
has been done to maintain the Presidency towns in a healthy 
condition, but it would be idle lo declare that the result has 
been completely satisfactoTy. When the plague attacked 
Bombay it found a favourable breed ing-placc in the crowded 
tenements where the poorer 94M:tiDn of the inhabitants, dwelt; 
wben it threatened Calcutta the dirty, and in many respects 
insanitary, condition of the city was a cause of grave alarm. 

Strenuous efforts are being made (see chap, ix) to improve the 
condition of the^ two cities. 

On [be whole the inhabitants of towns have advanced much t^ncra 
more rapidly than the rutal population in the appreciation of 
healthy conditions of life, and contraistiiig the state O'f aJlkirs 
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forty years ago with what it is now there is good ground for 
satisiaction. 

‘Compare, for instance,' sap Sir J. Strachey in chap, i of 
the 1903 edition of his Jndia^ 'what Calcutta was when 
Lord Lawrence became Viceroy in 1864 and what it b 
now. Thb city, the capital of British India, supplies an 
excellent type of what has been every’where going onl The 
filth of the city used to rot away in the midst of the population 
in pestilential ditches, or was thrown into the H(X)ghly, there 
to float backwards and forwards with every change of tide. 
To nine-tenths of the inhabitants clean water m-as unknown. 
They drank either the filthy water of the river, polluted with 
every conceivable abomination, or the still filthier contents of 
the shallow tanks. The river, w’hich was the main source of 
supply to thousands of people, was not only the receptacle for 
ordinary filth j it was the great graveyard of the city. I forget 
how many thousand corpses were thrown into it every year. 
I forget how many hundred corpses were thrown into it from 
the Government hospitals and jails, for these practices were 
not confined to the poor and ignorant; they were followed or 
allowed, as a matter of course, by the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the municipality. 1 remember the sights which 
were seen in Calcutta in those dap in the hospitals, and jails, 
and markets, and slaughter-houses, and public streets. The 
pbee was declared, in official reports written by myself in 
language which was not, and could not be, stronger thxm the 
^th required, to be hardly fit for civilized men to live 
in. There arc now few cities in Europe with which many 
parts of Calcutta need fear comparison, and although in the 
poorer quarters th»c is still much room for improvement, 
there b hardly a city in the world which has made greater 
progress. 

* I do not mean to say that Indian cities generally were as 
bad as Calcutta. Thb was far from being the case, but 
Calcutta t^ord^ not the less, a good example of what has been 
and is still going on in India. Illustrations of the same son 
might easily be multiplied. In 1865, for instance, in the city 
of Rangoon, confining at that time more than 100,000 people, 
with half a million tons of shipping, there was not a single 
public bmp, no supply of wholesome water, not a single drain 
except the surface drains at the sides of the streets, and no 
means of removing the filth out of the town.* 

Much, however, remains to be done not only in the prosecu¬ 
tion of Urge works, but abo in the improvement of general 
sanitary conditions. Lack of funds b often a great obstacle to 
progress. The income of many municipalities b very small, 
and cannot be greatly enhanced without a burden of taxation 
which would be felt as oppressive. The outbreak of plague 
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has drawn proirtinent ati^nUon to exisEing dt^recia and thus 
helped towards their removal- 

To deal with outhreak-s i>f epidtitnic disease is an tmportanE Epidemic 
part of the werk of the Medical and SaniEiuy depajtinenL On 
the occurrence of a serious outbreak of cholera^ srnall pox, or 
epidemic fever, special oFheers are sent to the locality to tend 
the sick, to supervise such precautions os eK|)ericnce has shown 
to be most effectual, and to Investigate the cause and hiatory 
of the epidemic. The enormous religious assemblages which 
take place periodically in many places throughout India are 
sometimes sources of epidemic disease, and careful sanitary 
arrangements are made to lessen this danger. 

During the last few years India has suffered from a Hide- rin]>cie. 
spread epidemic of plague. It is not the first occasion within 
modem times that this terrible disease has visited India, Init 
no previous outbreak of which we have record attained the 
proEJOrtions of the epidemic which bUH devastates nid^dy 
distant parts of the i>enin£ula, I'hc corLStant and rapid 
communication which now takes place between all parts of 
the country has no doubt greatly assisted the spread of the 
dUcase. Thu first trustworthy information of the occurrence 
of plague in India dates frem the year iSia, when an epidemic 
broke nut in Cuich, spread into GujorJt and Sindt and did not 
die out until after the Lapse of ten ycarss In 1S38-9 a 
disease showing aU the symptoms of plague is reported to 
have been prevalent at K^nsi, in the His&’lr district of the 
Punjab. In 1836 another epidemic occurred at Pflii in the 
Marwilr State of Rajputina, and spread over a constdeniblu 
area, causing great loss of life. ITic present epidemic broke 
out in the city of Uoiobay during the autumn of 
During the hrst year it was, apart from a few small outbreaks, 
confined to the Bombay Presidency. In the seoond year it 
apjjeared in several other Provinces and States; and it has 
since been present in more or less severe epidemic forni in 
Bengal, Madras, the United Ptovinces, the Central Proviticci, 
the Punjab, Mysore, Hyderabad, and Kashmir. Up to the 
end of 1903 more than two miUioii deaths had been reported, 
and the actual mortality must have been much greater- At 
the outset stringent measures were uken with regard to the 
segregation of the sick and tbcuse who had basn in contact 
with them,the disinfuction and evacuation of infected localities, 
and the observation of travellers from infected places, in the 
hope that the disease might be thus stamped out. 'ITie Jong 
duration and great extent of the epidemic made it impossible 
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to continue these measures in the manner in which they were 
started; but every aid is still given to the inhabitants to take 
the precautions which have been found most efbeacious, and 
facilities are afforded to every one who wishes to be inoculated 
by the method which has b^n worked out by M. Haflkine. 
The greatest pains are taken to prevent the contamination of 
the shipping leaving Indian ports, and the measures fc^ out¬ 
ward-bound vessels recommended by the International Sanitary 
Conference convened at Venice in February, 1897, have been 
carried out with such good effect that extremely few cases of 
plague have reached Europe. 

The (Jovemment of India has long recognised the great 
importance that attaches to the scientific study of tropical 
disease. In no country is such study likely .to bear greater 
fruit in the alleviation of human suffering. Valuable work has 
been done from time to lime by medical officers, as, for instance, 
the investigation into the propagation of malarial fever by 
certain species of mosquitoes conducted by Major Ross, late 
of the Indian Medical Scnice. Financial and other difficulties 
long prevented the Government from realizing more fully its 
wish to develop this branch of medical work, and it is only 
recently that a general scheme has been devised. Under this 
scheme there is to be a central laboratory at Kasauli near Simla, 
and Provincial laboratories at the head-quarters of the principal 
Local Governments. The central lalx)ratory will be devoted 
to research, and to the preparation of protective vaccines and 
curative sera; and while research will also be an object of 
the Provincial laboratories, these will be mainly occupied with 
ordinary bacteriological work, such as the determination of 
the specific nature of disease in doubtful casc.s, the investiga¬ 
tion of the cause of epidemic outbreaks, and generally the 
supply of expert assistance to medical officers. The instruction 
of young officers, and the general development of the study 
of bacteriolc^ and hygiene, are an important part of the 
scheme. 

In August, 1900, an Indian Pasteur Institute for the treat¬ 
ment of persons bitten by rabid animals was opened at Kasauli. 
This institution is under private marugement, but is aided by 
the Government. The history of even its first year’s work was 
a record of remarkable success : 331 patients sought relief and, 
excluding seven cases in which the treatment bt^n too late, 
only three cases terminated fatally, .^t lea.st one deplorable 
case has, however, occurred which shows that persons bitten 
by rabid animals at a great distance from Kasauli may be 
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unable to reach the institute in time for the treatment to be 
successful. A second institution is now being established at 
Coonoor, in the Madras Presidenc)', on the lines of that at 
Kasauli. 

An accurate system of registering vital statistics is the only Viul 
sure foundation for efficient sanitary administration. When 
the Royal Commission of 1863 submitted their report there 
was practically no registration outside the Presidency towns. 

In accordance with their recommendation, arrangements were 
made to register deaths in towns and rural areas, through the 
agency of the police and of the municipal and subordinate 
revenue establishments. In Bengal, where the bulk of the 
Province is permanently settled and the rural revenue establish¬ 
ments are weak, the difficulties proved greater than elsewhere, 
and a beginning w’as not made until 1870, by which time 
registration of deaths was in full force in other Provinces. 

The registration of births presents more formidable obstacles. 

Official inquiry regarding the birth of children was apt to 
excite religious or caste prejudice, or superstitious fear, and 
the ignorant were suspicious of the motives which [wompted an 
inquisition whose object thc7 could not understand. Birth 
n^stration was started in Itombay in 1848, and in Madras 
about 1855 ; in other Provinces it began at different times 
between 1870 and 1880, at first in selected areas and after¬ 
wards throughout the countr)'. By 1882 it was general in all 
Provinces except Bengal, where, until 1892, it was only in force 
in selected towns. The Government of India made a general 
survey of the results in 1894, and found that in the United 
Provinces registration was carried out with some approach to 
accurac)'; that it was fairly well done in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and BerSr ; and that Bombay, Madras, and 
.Assam came a long way t)ehind. In Bengal the figures did 
not go far back enough to enable an estimate to be made, but 
the reports of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India show that registration was inaccurate there. Improw 
ments have been made since, chiefly in the direction of closer 
supervision, and although the results are still imperfect they 
are l>etter than they were formerly. Registration of the cause 
of death is more imperfect than the record of the fact of it.s 
occurrence. This is necessarily so because, even in large 
towns, the great majority die without havnng been seen by any 
person competent to diagnose the case. 

Under the existing system registration is compulsory in EwwlBg 
municipalities under municipal or special laws or by-lawrs. “r***®* 
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The (other and mother of a new-born child, and the nearest 
relative or other person present at the death of a deceased 
person, arc primarily responsible for reporting the occurrence 
to the registration office or town jx>lice. In the Presidency 
towns officers are stationed at the places of bunal and cremation 
in order to check the returns. In Calcutta and Bombay 
medical practitioners are required to certify the cause of the 
death of patients, but in Madras this duty has as yet been laid 
only on Government medical officers. Municipalities have in 
many cases been lax in enforcing the law, and the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India stated, as recently 
as 1896, that registration in municipalities is more defective 
than in rural tracts. Outside municipal limits registration has 
not in general t)een made legally compulsory, as it is feared 
that the rtiral population in many parts of India is not ripe for 
such a measure. In Madras a compulsory .\ct was {lassed in 
1899, and is being tentatively introduced into large villages 
and small towns. In Madras and Bombay rural births and 
deaths are recorded by the village officials, while in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces 
village watchmen report to the police-station. The information 
is sent to the District head-quarters, and es'cntually to the 
Provincial Sanitary (Commissioner. 

A great work has been accomplished in India in the protec¬ 
tion of the people from the scourge of sroall-pox. When the 
matter first received attention, inoculation (an Eastern discovery) 
was the common practice. Many persons were protected by 
this means, but carelessness in its use is said to have assisted 
in the spread of the disease. Vaccination had been started 
before the appointment of the Royal Commission of 1863. but 
it was badly done and the people were hostile to it The 
Commission drew prominent attention to the subject and 
a great impro>*ement was soon effected. A large staff was 
employed under efficient supenision, and the utility of the 
process gradually became evident to a considerable portion of 
the population. In 1880 an Act was passed for the compulsory 
vaednation of children in municipalities arKi cantonments. 

It was introduced with caution, an application from the majority • 
of the municipal commissioners being a necessary condition- 
Compulsory vaccirution is now enforced in all municipalities in 
Bengal*, the United ProvirKcs, Madras, and Burma; in most 
munidpalities in the Central ProvirK:es; and in some in the 
Punjab. In Bombay vaccination is compulsory only in the 
' Except Aiutsol and SamisUpor. 
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Prcsidcnc)^ town, and in Karachi ,-^(1 other places in Sind. 
Each ProWnce has a b*rgo estabhshmcrit of public vaccinators, 
with an inspecting staif under the Deputy Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners. In Bcn^l private vaccinators are licensed, and 
are ^^rmitted to receive fees. In inuniciiatlities the vaccinators 
are maintained by the municipal authorities, and in niral areas 
by the Government or the District boards. More than s’ per 
cent, of the work is done hy the ordinary dispensary scoiT. 
There has been a great increase in the ormual rate of vaedna- 
lion and in the proporiion of protected persons (see Table II 
at the end of this chapter). During ^£*4-5 only 556 persona 
were vaccinated in Bengal, the United Provinces* and the 
Punjab; in tyoa-j. more than five millions were successfully 
vaccinated in the same Provinces. In the whole of British 
India the proportion of persons who underwent vaednarion to 
the total jjopulation was 3 j per 1*000 in iSSo-t, and 35 in 
1902-3, while the true normal birth-rate may be taken os 
approaching 50 per thousand. The proportion of vaccinations 
to births varies greatly in different Provinces, being best in the 
Punjab and worst in Bengal. In parts of the latter J'rodnee 
the people are sdlJ prejudiced and hide their children from the 
vaccinators. A great improvement has been made in recent 
years by substituting calf-lymph vaccination for the arm-to-arm 
method. This process was systematically introduced in 1890* 
D^p6ts for the manufacture and storage of calf Ijmph have 
been established, and the use of human lymph is being more 
and mom supersedtd. 
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TABLE I 


Statistics of Public Hospitals and Dispensaries under 
Government Control 



tSRo. 

iSgo. 

1900- 

iqOJ *, 

Inatitotiooe . . 

i.tis 


>.364 

>•456 

I'sticatsf— 





Iihdoor. 

217,000 

335,000 

381,000 

373 ^ 

Onttloor 

7.192,000 

12,722,000 

20,514,000 

22.039.000 

Total 

7,409.000 

»a. 977 .«<» 

20.905x100 

21.412,000 

Ssrfical opcratioDi 
performed . « 

37».>«9 

604.140 

831,806 

895,126 

Incooic t i— 

From Goremmcnt . 

R». 

19,03/100 

Re. 

>0.73,000 

Rs. 

>7»76.ooo 

Ra 

29.89,000 

From Mooictpal and 
I^ocal Ftinut. . 

12,90,000 

22,07/100 

31,64/100 

37 .' 5 .‘»oo 

From mbocriptiona, 
endowments, fees, 
and other soorcea . 

^.oijooo 

5,69,000 

13.36/100 

14,65,000 

Toul 

36,95 /x>o 

48.49,000 

72,76,000 

81,69,000 


Statistics of other Hospitals and Dispensaries in 1902 



Inwitationa 

Patients t. j 

Private independent iostilatioos 

RaHwaf, Poltoe, 8cc, hospitals . . . 

Total 

480 

506 

1 

3,007/XlO 

1,111,000 

9S6 

4,118,000 


* Atmer.MfTwAnt and Brituli BaktchktUa are rscladed. 
t Tw etatutics amfer bradi are fires to tile nearest ihosaand. 


TABLE II 


Statistics of Vaccination 



iMo-i. 

1890-1. 

tooo-i. 


Persons raocinated * 

4,415.000 

6,496,000 

7,860,000 

8,411/100 

Percentage of total num¬ 
ber of persons vacci¬ 
nated to popnlalion . 

>•7 

3 « 

3*4 

35 

Percentage of snceessfnl 
vaccination in each 
too estimated births . 

19-9 

> 7-5 

33*9 

39-1 

Cost of special vaccina- 
tion establishment * 

Rs. 

7,50/100 

Rs. 

10,14,000 

Rt. 

n- 53 ^ 

Rs 

11,66,000 


• TW etatiMice snder tlieee iMsde are frren to the nrarret thosaasd. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SURVEYS 

The Arst'known attempt at a record of the revenue^ popula- 
tion, produce, or similar statistics of any considerable portion 
of India was made, during the latter half of the sixteenth 
centur}’, by /Vkbar, and the inquiries he then set on foot may 
be said to constitute the earliest step towards the formulation 
of geographical knowledge in India. He divided his territories 
into twelve subaks or provinces, which practically included the 
whole of India north of a line drawn from Calcutta to Bombay, 
with the addition of Klbul, while later conquests added three 
more subaks in the Deccan. The boundaries and extent of 
these prorinces were laid down with os much accuracy as was 
consistent with the vague standards of measurement then avail¬ 
able. Akbar, while giving lairiy concise descriptions of the 
boundaries of his subaks, did not embody them in the form of 
a map, but caused them to be recorded in writing, together with 
full statistical details of their resources, and these particulars 
may be found in the Ain- 4 -Akbaii. To the sea captains of 
the East India Company, those * noted seamen of Wapping,’ 
are due the earliest plotted and recorded surveys of India. 
'Fheir work naturally took the form of coastwise charts, or 
‘plotts,’ as they termed them, around their chief ports of 
call, such os Surat and others on the Malabar coast, and the 
earliest examples thereof date from the Arst decade of the 
seventeenth century. Unfortunately most of the log-books of 
voyages prior to 1855 were either burnt in Calcutta about that 
year, or were similarly destroyed in i860 at the India Office, 
so little light can now be thrown on the work of the galbnt 
seamen of those early da)*s, though the Haklu)t Society has 
preserved certain portions from oblivion'. 

The earliest attempt at a modem and accurate map of India 
was that of the French geographer D'Anville, who, in 1751-a. 
compressed into that form all the available knowledge of the 
time, whether derived from the routes of travellers or from 
* Marine aur ve yr are treated in an Appeadiz to tbb chapter. 
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rough coast charts. In this map he also incorporated the work 
of certain LAmas l>etwecn China and 'I'lbet and around the 
sources of the Ganges as as the information derived from 
early travels of the eighteenth century in those parts. Major 
James Rennell, who had served under Clive, made a further 
adN-ance both by his personal exertions in surveying, continued 
until 1782, and by the publication of his Memoir oj a Map of 
Hindoostan, which first appeared in 1788. His Bengal Atlas^ 
based on his own work, was published in 1781, on the scale of 
five miles to the inch, covering an area of about 27,000 square 
miles in Bengal, Bihar, and the Upper Provinces. The value 
of this map is now only historical, but his large-scale surveys of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra are still of interest os showing the 
changes which have taken place in the courses of those rivers. 
The method of surveying adopted by Rennell was to fix the 
positions of a considerable number of stations by astronomical 
observations for latitude and longitude, and to measure the 
intervening distances with the chain or with the ‘ measuring- 
wheel-' 'Fhc correct determination of longitudes was his chief 
difficulty; and although he utilized the results of the work of 
several independent observers at Madras, Calcutta, and else¬ 
where, his maps, judged by later standards, can only be con¬ 
sidered as approximations to accurate cartography. Rennell 
was certainly the * Father of Indian Geography,’ and his Memoir 
is a laborious attempt to reconcile a vast array of conflicting 
geographical d^ia- His field-work was continued in Madras, 
fhc Deccan, and Western India by his assistants and successors. 
Colonels Cjdl. Pearse, Wood, and Reynolds. As materials 
accumulated, attempts were twice made to compile a general 
map of India. In 1787 Colonel Call of Madras had nearly 
completed such an atlas in twenty sheets, but returning home 
in 1788, he died soon after, and his map was lost Colonel 
Reynolds of Bombay completed and sent home a Great Map 
of India^ in 1798, It was never published, and wa.s presum¬ 
ably, destroyed on the dissolution of the East India Company. 

But at the end of the eighteenth century a man was found in 
India destined to revolutionize the survey methods then in ^xigue 
and to place them on a scientific basis. This was William 
I-ambton—then Caj>tain in the 33rd Regiment, commanded 
by (Lionel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington 
—who had studied mathematics under Charles Hutton. T^ 
wards the close of 1799, Lambton, with the approval of his 
commanding officer, submitted a project for a geographical 
survey of Southern India to the Governor of Madras. In the 
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following year a more definite scheme was called for, and 
Lambton’s reply is the earliest document in the records of the 
'rrigonometrical Branch of the Survey of India. In this letter 
he points out the fallacy of the systems of sur\cy then followed 
in India, which ignored the curvature and form of the earth. 
He advocates the measurement of a base-line as a * datum'; 
triangulation and its correct computation; measurements to 
determine the length of a degree on the meridian and per¬ 
pendicular; and he refers to pendulum experiments and 
Newton’s investigations regarding the figure of the earth. He 
proposes to carry out his work with a \icw to the requirements 
of geodesy, and to follow the method adopted in the English 
Ordnance Survey which had been commenced by General Roy 
in 1784. Lambton’s project was favourably received, and he 
commenced work in iSoo, the instruments available being 
a steel mea.suring-chain of too feet divided into forty links of 
>4 feet each, a 5-foot zenith sector, and a transit instrument by 
Troughton. 'Fhe first base of 7*43 miles was measured near 
Bangalore with the chain; and for the next tw'o years Ijimbton 
was employed in fixing, by triangulation, a large number of 
points in Mysore, to serve as a basis for the topographical 
survey then in progress under Colonel Colin Mackenzie. 
.April 10, 1802, is the date of the actual commencement of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, when Lambton, with 
new instruments, including a 36-inch theodolite, started the 
measurement of a base-line near Madras for the determination 
of the length of an arc of meridian. Between 1800 and 1823 
I,ambton was continuously employed, practically single-handed, 
on triangulation; and during that period he threw a network of 
triangles, verified by several chain-measured base-lines, over the 
Peninsula south of latitude 18® N., omitting the plains of 
Tanjorc. He also carried a chain of principal triangulation, 
approximately along the meridian 78® E. from Cape Comorin 
to near Ellichpur, through thirteen d^rees of latitude; and 
this chain, which now extends through twenty-two degrees of 
latitude from Cape Comorin to the Himdbyas, is known as the 
Great Arc Series. Lambton’s series of triangles along the 
parallel 13* N., from Mangalore to Madras, was the first 
attempt at a longitudinal arc. By its means he detected an 
error of 40 miles in the breadth of that port of the Peninsula as 
laid down by Rennell, and found great inaccuracies in the 
positions of the chief towns. 

In t818 the Trigonometrical Survey, which had up to that 
date been under the Madras Government, was transferred to 
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the immediate control of the Govemor-C»encra 1 , and the records 
and plans were removed from Madras to Calcutta. Colonel 
Lambton died in 1823, aged sixty-seven, at Hinganghiit,5o miles 
from NSgpur, engaged to the last on the prosecution of the great 
work he hod initiated. His death marks the close of the first 
period of the Trigonometrical Sur\-ey, as his work has little in 
common with subsequent operations. For geodetic purposes 
it has shared the fate of similar contem|x>raneous operations 
in Europe, since all the measurements have had to be revised 
as instruments and methods improved; but for geographical 
requirements, as bases for topographical and other surveys, it is 
stiU, and will remain, most valuable. 

Lambton was succeeded in the charge of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey by Captain (afterwards Sir) George Everest of 
the Bengal /VrtiUery. In 1830 Captain Everest, who had 
spent five years in England studying the best methods of 
prosecuting the survey, returned to India, bringing with him 
new instruments of the latest pattern and Colby compensation 
bars for the measurement of base-lines, 'lire greater (wrtion 
of the priiKipol triangulation in India proper has been carried 
out with the 36-inch and 24-inch theodolites then procured, 
and the ten verifkatory base-lines have been measured with the 
Colby apparatus. Lambton had proposed to cover India with 
a network of triangulation, utilizing the Great ^Vre Series for 
geodetic measurements, but Everest, in 1830. recommended 
the substitution of the * gridiron* system. This, briefly, con¬ 
sists of meridional aixl longitudinal chains of triangles, the 
former at intervals of one degree apart, the latter following the 
parallels of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras across India. The 
external chains or .series were to follow the coast line and the 
British frontiers. The whole of this triangulation in India 
proper rests on ten base-lines, of which flve are in the Great 
Arc Series and the others at Karachi, Attock, Sonakhoda 
(near Jalpaigurt), Calcutta, and Viza^patam. The standards 
of length with which the Colby bars were compared during the 
measurement of the base-lines, were two to-feet iron standards, 
a standard steel foot, and two 6-inch brass scales. One of 
these iron standards was employed at the measurement of all 
ten base-lines between 1832 and 1869, while the other has 
been compared with the Ordnance Surv’ey standard in England 
and with several continental standards of length. Everest's 
programme of operations, based on the ‘gridiron’ system, 
received the approval of the Government of India and the 
Court of Directors, and its main prindples have been followed 
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in all subsequent operations of the great Trigonometrical 
Sur>'cy. Everest further completed the Great Arc Series, 
closing it on the IJehra Don base by continuing the main 
triangulation northwards from the point near Ellichpur to 
which Colonel I^mbton had brought it He likewise com¬ 
pleted the Bombay Longitudinal Series, and revised a con¬ 
siderable portion of I^mbton’s work on the Great Arc, re¬ 
measuring the bases. 'Fhc design and partial completion of 
the meridional series of the 'gridiron ' in Bengal and BihAr are 
also due to him. 

Sir Andrew Waugh, who became Surve>'or-Genenil and By Sir A. 
Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Survey in 1845, on the ^)|^**** 
retirement of Sir G. Everest, designed a great quadrilateral CenenJ 
figure of chains of triangulation, which was to enclose and Walker, 
intersect the lately<Of>quered territory of the Punjab. It was 
lietween the years 1845 and 1850, while the main chain of 
triangles which rurts along the base of the Himalayas from 
Dehra Dan to Jolpeigurf was in progress, that the correct 
heights of the main Himillayan peaks were determined. 

Rcimell, in his Afemoir, nirtices their great elevation, but the 
first attempts to measure them were those of Colonel Crawford 
(Surveyor-General in 1814-6)’ while in Nepdl in 1802, aixl 
again in 1805, during the course of a route-sur\ey from Bihir 
to Rohilkhand. 

General J. T. Walker succeeded Sir .\ndrew Waugh as 
Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Survey in 1861, when 
the two offices held by the latter were separated, and Colonel 
H. !>. Thuillier was appointed Suiv'eyor-GencraL Under the 
guidance of kValker the geodetic work of Lambton and Everest 
was widely expaitded. The \'i/agapatam. Bangalore, and Cape 
Comorin base-lines were remca-sured, while portions of the 
Great Arc and of the Calcutta-Karachi Ixmgitudinal Arc were 
revised. The execution of sixteen principal scries of the ‘ grid¬ 
iron,’ and the complete revision of the Great Arc, saw the 
practical close of main triangulation in India proper, and sup¬ 
plied fresh data for determining the figure of the earth. The 
deduction of the work as a whole entailed the roost elaborate 
calculations that have ever been undertaken in geodesy. The 
time had arrived for determining the procedure by which the 
fallible values of the several angles and base-lines, as obtained 
by actual measurement on the ground, were to be rendered 
consistent; and final values had to be determined for the 
lengths and azimuths of the sides of the triangles, and also for 
the latitudes and longitudes of the stations. The chains divide 
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the triangulation into fi%'e sections, four of which (two on either 
side of the Great Arc) may be termed quadrilaterals, the fif^h 
in the South being trilateral. At the comers of the quadri¬ 
laterals and apex of the trilateral figure are the base-lines. 
The four quadrilaterals meet at Kalilnpur, in Central India, 
on the Great Arc, in approximate bt. 24® N. long. 78® E. 
ITiis point was employed b)' Everest as the central or reference 
station of the triangulation'; and hence the quadribterals are 
distinguished as North-east, South-east, North-west, and South¬ 
west, frrjm the corresponding cardinal points, the iribieral 
figure being known as the Southern Trigon. Walker decided 
to treat the reduction of these figures separately, comroendng 
with the North-west quadrilateral, since it was not considered 
possible, from the extent of the operations, to reduce the whole 
work in one mass as theoretically required. The reductions 
were commenced under Walker in 1869, and completed for 
the five figures in 1890. Their results are embodied in the 
volumes of the Account of the Operations of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India. Nine of these volumes were published 
by General Walker, containing full reports of the nature and 
general procedure of the 8ur\’ey, descriptions of all the instru¬ 
ments employed, complete details of the actual facts of observa¬ 
tion and methods of reduction, and the results arrived at after 
the final reduction of the operations. General Walker was also 
brgely responsible for the initbtion of the Pendulum, Longi¬ 
tude, Tidal and I^evelling Operations, and in 1873 he brought 
out a map of Turkistiin and Central Asia compiled from ever}’ 
avaibble source. At the time of his retirement in 1883, the 
prindpal triangubtion had been extended down the coast of 
Bumia, and an eleventh base-line measured at Mergui. It may 
here be noted that the difference between the measured length 
of this base-line, and its length as computed through nearly 
1,000 linear miles of triangubtion, amounted to only 3-4 
inches. The main triangubtion is now being carried on in 
Burma, but the large 36-inch theodolites have gix'en pbee to 
lighter and more modem 12-inch instruments, while for the 
measurement of base-lines the Colby bars will probably be 
repbeed by the apparatus devi.sed b)* M. Jaderin. By this 
method distances are measured with a fine nickel-steel wire, 
which suffers practically no expansion or contraction under 
var>'ing temperatures. 

' Up to the year 1840 the Midns Obserratory was adopted as the datum 
to which the latitudes and longitudes of all stations of triangulation were 
rrferretl. 
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A bnef dc)>cription may be given here of the general methods Surrey 
adopted in carrying on the Great Trigonometrical Sun-ey. For ****^o®*- 
the principal triangulation the 36-inch or 24-inch theodolites 
were used, and the stations of observation were made as solid 
and permanent as possible. On hills they were generally 
masonry or brick platforms surrounding, but detached from, a 
central pillar on which the instrument rested. In the plains 
the stations at first took the form of brick towers from 20 to 
60 feet in height with a central isolated core or pillar. Mark- 
stones, engraved with a minute dot inside a small circle, were 
pbced on the ground-lL*vcl and on the top of the central pillar, 
vertically above one another; but after 1853 the towers were 
made hollow and only a mark-stone at ground-level was 
embedded. During l^mbton’s time, the objects marking the 
stations were opaque, such as flags or poles, and he invariably 
carried out his angular observations in the daytime and durii^ 
the rainy season owing to the greater clearness of the atmo¬ 
sphere at that period. Everest introduced the system of 
c^jserving at night to lamps, and during the day to heliostats, 
and changed the season for field-work to the cold weather. 

These methods have since been invariably followed. A careful 
preliminar)' triangulution, known as the approximate series, 
with a smaller instrument invariably precedes the advent of the 
great theodolite ; and by its means the positions of stations are 
determined, towers built if necessary, and everything prepared 
for the final rigorous determination of the angles. In addition to 
the principal chains of triangulation, others, known as secondary 
series, were largely employed: they were executed with smaller 
instruments, and started from one side of a principal triangle 
a series, closing on another, possibly of a dilferent scries. Their 
.stations, and the large number of subsidiary points fixed there¬ 
from, served as a basis for topographical and revenue surveyv 

The principal operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey A^wo- 
have, from their commencement, furnished data for investigating 
the figure of the earth, and the results have proved of the and 
greatest value, as they have been obtained within parallels 
latitude which arc much nearer to the equator than ttuwe 
within which any other geodetic operations have bwn under¬ 
taken in other parts of the globe with the exception of the 
small arc in Peru. The earliest operatioits of a geodetic nature 
in India were I.ambton's and Everest's, and these neces¬ 
sarily meridional, owing to the difficulty of determining the 
longitude instrumentally with sufficient accuracy. For measure¬ 
ments of the meridian it was necessary to determine only the 
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correct latitudes of the termiimE stations, an operation which 
can be carried otit with the greatest acctiTacy^ It is tieedlcss 
to describe in detail the various instruments employed^ begin¬ 
ning with Ranisden^ odgiuat zenith sector and ending with 
the present-day zenith tciescope, as ali these are designed for the 
same purpose, namely^the detenninatian of the absolute zenith 
distance of a star. The success of such operations depends 
either on a piumb-lfnc or on a level Herdn lies their weakness, 
for the plumb-line is attracted by mountaJn masses, and it is 
therefore practically impossible to determine an absolute tati^ 
tude. To avoid* as far as possible, this cause of uncertainty, 
the latitude obson.’ations in. the neighbourhood, of the Himalayas 
were, until recent years, left out of any discussion on the hgure 
of the earth ;; but recent investigalions have shown that this is 
a mistaken policy, and at the present day latitude observations 
are being carried into the heart of those mountains. 

The advent of the electric telegraph allowed of the measure¬ 
ment of differential longitudes between certain stations of the 
survey which contribute determinations of a number of longi¬ 
tudinal arcs to supplement aitd combine with the meridional 
arcs, 'i'he general procedure for the determination of dilTer- 
ences of longitude by telegraph is as follow^ ; An obsen^er is 
employed at each of two stations connected by wire. Each 
observer, provided with a transit telescope, a chronograph with 
accompanying electrical apparatus, and an astronomical clock, 
first makes the most accurate deteim[nation |>os.^ib!e of the 
error of his clock. Then at certain times (both obserycis 
working in concert) they determine, by means of electric 
signals transmitted between the stations, the absolute differ¬ 
ences between their clocks at a given instant; thus the difference 
of longitude between the stations, or the ^arc of longitude,’ 
becomes known. The system adopted by General \\ alker was 
to select three stations of the main tnangulation—A, B, C— 
near the telegraph, and i 50 placed os to form a symmetrical 
triangle. After measuring the arcs C A and A B, the arc C B 
was measured independenUy as a check. In this way, a net¬ 
work of fkirEy symmetrical longitude triangles has been thrown 
over India; and in 1894-6 the arc Madras Greenwich was 
measured through Karachi, Busbire, Teheran, and Potsdam, 
thus giving a final \-aliue to the longitude of Madras. The 
previous value, depending mainly on astronomical observations, 
was found to be about two and a half minutes of arc in erfor. 
which had the effect of placing India nearly three miles too 
far from Greenwich. 
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With a view to determining as accurately as possible the Pcndulam 
latitudes, longitudes, and azimuths of the stations of any system 
of triangulation, it is necessary that the polar and equatorial 
axes of the terrestrial spheroid should be correctly known, 
while a certain ratio must be adopted for its ellipticity. This 
last may be determined by observing the pendulum. As the 
force of gravity increases from the equator to the poles, 
a pendulum which makes a given number of vibrations in 
a given time at the equator will make a greater number as the 
latitude increases. 'Fhe operation consists in determining the 
numl>er of vibrations which a given pendulum makes in 
twenty-four hours at selected stations. Previous experiments 
had been made near the coast or on islands, and it was 
desirable that they should be continued in the interior of 
a continent. These operations were initiated by Capuin 
Basexi, R.E., of the Trigonometrical Survey, in 1865, and 
during iHc course of the next five years he continued them at 
a large number of stations all over India, nineteen of them 
Iteing on the Great Arc. He sacrificed his life in the cause of 
science, dying of exposure (1871) while engaged in continuing 
his observations in high latitudes on the Tibet frontier. One 
result of these experiments was to prove that the density of the 
strata of the earth’s crust under and near the Himalayas is less 
than that under the plains, and another that the force of gm\’ity 
appears to be in defect at inland stations as compared with 
coast stations in similar latitudes. 

In 1856 Sir .\. Waugh instituted a scries of spirit lcvelling TWd »nd 
operations with a view to determining the heights of the 
terminal stations of the interior base-lines directly from sca- 
Icx’cl. 'I'hese, as well as the heights of the stations of the 
principal triangulation, had been measured by vertical observa¬ 
tions with the large theodolite, and had been referred to 
Lambton's datum, the sea-level at Madras, but owing to the 
length of the chains of triangles a check was necessary. Fhe 
earliest spirit-levelling work, about 1860, was the connexion of 
the Attock, I >ehra DQn, and Sironj (Central India) base-lines 
with the sea-level at Karachi *. Since then lines of levels have 

* The diKiepAocic* between the bet£hu, as detemined by tpixit-lerclling 
•nd trigoDometrkally, were:— 

At Attock.. ft. a inches. 

„ ... ft, I inch. 

Sironj.* ft* t 

In the line which connccta Knrlchi with Kelie Point, the etroe i* under 
9 inches per 1,000 miles. 
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been carriEKi along the pnncip^tl laiEwaj'Ti and roads over the 
greater portion of the peninsula^ and are 'Btill in progress, 
affording a vast ntimber of accurately detemtined heights which 
arc of the greatest s-alue to canal, road, and railway engineers. 
Levelling work has of late year^ been combined with tidal 
operations!. Tidal observations liad previously been taken at 
Kidderpore dockyard (Calcutta)! from 1806 to r8a7, in Hombay 
harbour from 183;, and at Karjichx from 1857 until [86^ \ but 
the first systematic record of their results dates from [£74. 
Such work, whiie enabling a datum level to be fixed for survey' 
purposes and aiding navigation, is also of great scientific 
Interest. The results of the Indian observations were largely 
used by Professor Darwin in his numerical estimate of the 
rigidit)' of the earth. The tidal stations extend completely 
around the coasts of liumia and India and up to the 
Red Sea’. 

The Magnetic Survey of India and bumiEL, now being 
undertaken, was initiated by Professor Rucker, tVR.S.. 
through the Royal Society in 1897. The work was com¬ 
menced in 1901, and will be completed about 1907. Obaerva.' 
lions of dip, declinadon, and horizontal force arc being taken 
at stations w'hLch are^, on an average, forty miles apart, while 
self-recording magnetographs are being established at Dehra 
Dun, Barrackpore, Rangoon, and Kodaik^nal, and the Magnetic 
Ol»crvatory at CoEiba is co-opemiing. In addition, the secular 
change wlEI be studied at some twenty-five stations sym¬ 
metrically situated. 

Prior to the year iSoo, topographical work was as a rule 
confined to the results of road and route sketcires of the 
roughest description, though Renncll had produced a detailed 
sun'cy of the Ganges and Brahmaputm rivers. Early in the 
nineteenth centuiy Colonel Colin Mackenzie introduced, in 
Southern India, a system of detailed topographical survey, 
based on a triangulaticn of some son ; and while Lnmbton 
was engaged on hts work in Madras, Mackenzie had inde- 
pendently measured bases in Mysore and connected them by 
triangulation. Mackenzies labours resulted in a topographical 
survey on the i -inch sea Ee of over 40,000 square miles in Mysore 
and the adjacent districts, and it was on this survey that the 
plane-table was first employed in India. Its form, however, 
and method of use differed materially from those now' in vogue. 

*' Pall dttaili Kgardlni; the tidal olmerTalioiu, with deacriptioni of Uic 
tJ<k gangea, ai« lo be foaivd io toL vri of ihe Aftmut af fAt Offrfrtrftu 
iAt Grtat Jhjtv/ t/f/tj/t'a. 
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The present shape atid tnetht^is of employing the phme-tahle 
were Initiated by Captain D. Rohinson of the Topographical 
Survey in 1^60. The invention of the planc-Ublc is aseHbed 
to l^retoHus, in j but the first published description appeaTS 
to be that of Leonhard Zubler, in 1625, who ascril^es the 
'■ beginning 'of the mstnimcnt to one Lberhan, a slDne-mason 
This instrument in its rougher form (poetically a drawings 
board 30 inches by 34, connected to a inpod stand by 
a clamping screw) has liecn employed for the insertion of all 
topographical detail on the Indian surveys. A ruler 30 inches 
long wnth upright sights^ a clinometer for measuring angles 
of elevation or depression and thus detennining the rela 
tive height of each ‘fixing’ of the table, and a pencil are tlie 
only instruments used wnih it. In America, and elsewhere, 
it# iVutn has been greatly elaborated, and it is even employed 
for t^angulation, but In India it has never been allowed 
to trench on the legitimate use of the theodolite. I-ntm 
the period of the early Madras surii’cys until iSfio it was 
a Smaller instrument, 16 inches square, and the principles of 
interpolation and intersection as introduced by Hrtbinson were 
not known, nor were the capabilities of the instrument fully' 
developed or understood. 

The earliest surveys were generally accompanied by 
‘ Memoirs^ heavy volumes which cfjntaincd a mass of detaik, 
statistical, historical, and deserpth'e, for the area embraced in 
the map. By 1830 full materials for a niap of the I'eninsula 
south of the Kistna river, based chiefly on Lambtons trigono¬ 
metrical survey, were available. In Hombay, route surveys by 
compass and ' perambulator * (measuring-wheel) were carried 
out, betweert 1813 and t^sovin GiijarattCutcb, and KSthidwar, 
and in portions of the Deccan, but none of this work was 
based on mangulation. In Northern India the question of the 
sources of the Ganges led, in > So 3 , to a careful survey of that 
river, in continuation of former work, from Hardw^tr to 
Oangotri. 'Hie only knowledge available, at that time, of the 
Upper Himalayas and of Tibet w-as derived, through the 
Jesuit missionaries, from Chinese sources and the travels o 
lAmos. This information, embodied in the maps of D'Anville 
and Rennell, remained the only authority until the 
of the nativ'C explorers, the first of whom were trained and 
sent out by Captain Montgomerie of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Surv-ey in iS6t, The breaking out of the Burmese 
War in 1834 k-d to the acquisition of much valuable gco- 
‘ t'jwW Sta/a Ctojt I 
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graphical Icnowl^ge. which was nm materiallj^ improved in 
the north of the Ptovirice until after the annexation of Upper 
Burma sixty years hiter^ 

The Court of Directors determined in the year on 
the publication of a complete Indian Attain aud» when the 
plan of a general surv’ey was under discussion,, invited the 
Opinion of the veteran geographer RcnneH as to the most suit* 
able basis and form thereof He advocated a continuance of 
the old method, i. c. the astronomical dcicmi [nations of 
latitudes and longitudes at selected spots and the insertion 
of detail by compass and measuring-wheeL Fortunately for 
the Indian surveys this view was not upheld, and Lambton’^s 
trianguEation was selected as the framework on which all future 
topographical and revenue surveys were to be based. Major 
Kennell subser|uentty changed his views and agreed to the 
trigonomeln'cal basis of survey work. 

Up to 1 3^0 the prosecution of topographical surveys in 
India was, save in Madras, desultory and fipanmodic. There 
was no defim'te organisation or convbination between the 
different Presidencies; and, although in that year Sir G, 
Everest combined the appointments of Surveyor^fieueral and 
head of the Trigonometricfll Survey, the absorbing nature of 
the more ci^aci description of work somewhat militated against 
the progress of topographical opeiations for the next thirteen 
years. The period of Sir A. U'augh^s adruinistiation of the 
combined olHcea {1343-61) marks a great advance in this 
respect The revenue surveys, too, of that period, which were 
alt connected with the Great Trigonometrical Survey and based 
on a more rigorous system of traversing initiated by Major 
‘I'huiUkr, very nearly approached topographical work in the 
results of their final mapping. The ideal revenue survey 
should he one w-hich, executed throughout on accurate prin¬ 
ciples and supplying complete information for settlement 
purposes, should also furnish materials for the compilation of 
general or topographical maps. Unrortiinat.ely, the earlier 
revenue surveys were conducted on varying principles in 
different of India and did not comply w ith this standard, 
l*he early topographical suntys were carried out in the Native 
States and the non-regulation British Provinces, and were 
confmed to hilly or broken ground where the chain was useless, 
while the revenue surveys on larger scales were extended over 
the richer lands of the plains. Such topographical surveys, 
based on or extended frora the main series of triangulaiioni 
were those of the Niifilm^s Uominions of Gan jam 
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and Orissa f>f Kashmir (1355-64), of the Punjab 

Salt Range (1351-5^)^ and of the Simla Hid States (i347-54)^ 
which last was carried on as the inaiii triangulation prrjgrcs^. 

Though the standard scale of the topographical sonrcj- ina[is is 
I inch to the mile* the arean al>ovc mentioned were mainly 
siurveyed on the ^-inch scale:, while in British tcitilory the 
scale is at times increased to a inches to the mile, and to 
4 inches for forest surveys. The scales of the revenut! and 
cadastral surv'eys vary between 4, ifi„ and 32 inches to the mile, 
the it^inch scale being generally adopted. 

It is not necessary to attempt, nor will space allow, a detailed Mvtbodar 
description of the progress of topographical survej's over the 
7 million square miles of India. A ^hoit account of the 
methods of work and organisation of a topogtaphical surrey 
party', with examples of surveys carried out over mountainous 
and forest-clad tracts, may however prove of interest. The 
initial elements given for each topographical survey station arc 
its latitude, longitude, height of ground above sea-level, and 
height of platfonn or tower. Moreover, the lengths of live 
sides of every triangle are given tn miles and feet; the log- 
value of distance in feet is also giveiv as well as the mutual 
Mimuths or irue-bearings of the stations from each other, and 
of all other stations visible therefrom* These details are to be 
found in the Syn^/ifrui/ Felumei prepared for each scries or 
chain of triangles. A topographical party consists of one or 
more triangulators, with computers, draftsmen, and several 
plane-tablers. The triangulator, basing hia work on the initial 
elements of the Grait Trigonometrical Surveyj, after a prelimi¬ 
nary reconnaisiiance for the selection of his siations of observa¬ 
tion and intersected points, throws a network of triangltfs over 
the groimd to be surveyedt thus providing a lat^ge number of 
fixed points, with their heights, from which the plane-tablere 
fill in all topographical details, Vartoiw styles have been 
adopted in the Indian surveys for the representation of moun¬ 
tainous and billy ground. On the smaller scales vertical or 
homontal hill-shading, or ^hachuring,' is employed; and on The 
larger scales contouring^ based on a number of heights deter¬ 
mined by the clinometer at each fixmg of tlic plaue^abk, the 
vertical distances of the contours varying with the scale. In 
the earlier surveys* such as those of the Salt Range or Kashmir, 
the hill features were shown, in an artistic and realistic manner* 
by means of ’ brush-shading ' in Itidian Ink j but on the intfo- 
ductioii of photoxincography for map reproduction in iStS3 this 
method was discontinued, as the brush-work could not be 
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r«produci.‘d by phmography. Now i^ill hills arfi represeoied by 
pen lines whclher the detail be liontoured or hill-shtidcd^ 

The earlier topogmphical parties (1350-S0) consisied of an 
ollico)' in charge, one or military assistants, and a dojt^^n or 
so Eiiropeanr and one or two native, surveyors* The intro¬ 
duction of the native element into such parlies has been of 
gradual growth. At the period now mentioned the iriangata- 
tion and its computation were usually carried out by the offtoef 
in charge or by his military or civil assistants, the plane-tabling 
and fair-mapping being entirely the w^rk of the European sur¬ 
veyors, But the number of native surveyors was gradually 
increased ; and the present organization of a topographical 
party may be described as one oiUccr in charge, one or two 
junior military officers, four or five officers of the Provincial 
service “3 and twenty to thirty naiive sub-surv'cyoi^, who are 
traversers, pbnc-lablers, and draftsmen. The duties havt; cor¬ 
respondingly changed, the tnangulation being now carried out 
by an officer of the Provincial service, while the time of the 
officer in charge is wholly occupied in testing and checking the 
work of the plaite-lablerf, in w-hich work the officers of the 
Imperial and Provincial service also assist, each of the latter 
having charge of a detachment of ptane-tablcrs. 

In early days the parties u^ioally assembled at Dehra Dun, 
and thence matched the whole way to the district allotted for 
survey* A typical cose may be taken of a party ' recessing^ at 
Mussoorie, whose work lay in Kljput^na, on or near the 
Arivalli hills. 'Powards the end of September it would assem¬ 
ble at Hehni, and, after collecting its transport of two or three 
elephants and seventy^ to eighty camels, would i^tart on its two 
months' journey. The early mornings were devoted to the 
day's nwch and the T^ubsequent hours would be utilised for 
regular office work, when the computaiions (purposely l^ft 
incompEctc) of the previous Season’s triangulation were finished, 
boards projected and plotted, and all details prepared for field¬ 
work. In Novemlicr field-work would be commenced, and 
carried on until early April, when the scattered members of the 
party met again for the long hot march back lothe hills, which 
they reached towards the end of May. Nowadays the rail’ 
way usually conveys a party from Itii ^recess’ quarters, where 

' The SoTfey of like Other deiHartmcntS, It now diriiM. into an 

Imperial and x Pkimncial broach. The fotwet It a* 0 rule recrahed frenn 
the Roya.1 Enginecn dr the IndLui. Army ^ the ciudiU of men eoHsted 
in India, to whom aowc of the htgfaer peats el the dnpartrocat art open. 
llrere 'a alfo a SahordimUe, and pnetically native, branch. 
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:tsuiis arc worked dut d uring I he hoi weilher, to the sphere of 
its held operations. 

The Kashmir survey .liTords a good illustration of work Dititctilrln 
carried on at high altitudes. It was entrusted to a young KmJi- 
officer, yeutenant T. Montgotccrie, R.E., who, in 1S55, with 
two assistants, commencdd the main triangulatiort from the PtoTinceif 
edge of the hills near Sialkot, obserinng with a 14-irLch iheodo- 
]ite» Krom the outset the greatest physical difficulties were 
encountered ; some of the first stations on the Pir PanjUl were 
at an elevation of ijtooo to 15,000 feet, and this altitude 
increased as the work progressed northw^ard During one 
ficasen the average height of the stations exceeded r ?,ooo feet; 
and it was frequently necessary for the observers to remain for 
days together at these great altitudes, waiting for the cessation 
of violent snow^-storms or the clearing away of fog and mist, 
while all supplies and fuel had to be bnxighL up from far below. 

With Montgomerie were associated sdi eral civil assistants and 
some otlicers of the QuRrtermastcr-Gcncrai''5 department, who 
carried on the detail survey with the plane-table, on the ^ inch 
to the mile scale, as the triangulation progressed. In five 
years the triangulation had been extended over 95,000 square 
miles and the map of the Kashmir vaUey completed, ^'he 
greatest height at which the theodolite was set up was 2o,S6ti 
feet, though a mark was erected on, and luminous signals read 
from, a point at 3i,4SofeetT while the highest point fixed by 
the triangulation w-as Kj (Mount Godwin Austen), 28,^90 feet 
above sca-tci el. The plane-tabTer just reached the height of 
22,000 feet, and the native AAa/iisi who carried the mstniment 
mu,st have ascended to that altitude with a load of iS lb, on 
his back. The survey was completed in 18641 by which time the 
triangulation had covered an area of cnier 110^000 square miles, 
and the detail survey about 92,000 square miles, of the highest, 
mast rugged, and most desdate mountains on the face of the 
globe. The work had been extended over the Korikoiam range 
to lat, 57® X. and included the Pangong Lake and the Cho^- 
cbenmo Valley. It is noteworthy that this survey was cairied 
on, without cessation, during the troubled period of the 
Mutiny. 

Meittion may be made of another topographical survey. In 
progress from 1853 until 1877, which for nearly iweniy ycarfl 
was superintended by a single wan—Colonel Saxton- The 
scene of his labours lay in the deadly jungle-covered tr^ 
born Chotii Nfigpur to the Godavari, and embraces the GanjOin 
and VirAgapatam Agencies, and a portion, of the Central PrO’ 
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vinces with Eistar, J e/porCj, and their dependencies^ an area 
of over 70,000 Equare milc^. 'Hit history' of this survey is one 
continuDus tale of sickness and death due to fever, and of active 
opposition to its prt^oss by the Hild tribes who inhabit that 
area. Of the many penrons cimptoyod on it ColoneJ Savton 
alone appeani to have passed, though not un^thed, through 
the long ordeal. The season for field-work was limited, owing 
to the unhealthy nature of the countrj-, to leas than four months 
in the year, and but little relief was obtained fn>m the move to 
*■ recess ' quartert, which ^ until rS8d, were invariably established 
at coast ports on the Bay of Bengal. In 1S61, in a review of 
nine years'^ work, Saxton gives the names of seventeen Euro¬ 
pean assistants or surveyors w ho bad taken part in It; and of 
these seven are reported as having died, while eight had been 
transferred, chiefly owing to sickness. 

Fivseat These two topt^taphical surveys may, however, be considered 
^ extreme examples of the difficulties which attend the sur- 
giaphieLt voTir's life. Between them lie many a pleasant record and 
hnrvcy. ^^p^ience of work performed under ideal conditions of country, 
climate, and scenery'- Such are the surveys iti Bombay, 
putSna, iVUJwl, and Central India, and among the outer Himi- 
layas. The life of a sun-eyor, though solitary, affords, in its 
inten’als of leisure, varied opportunities to the artUt, the 
archaeologist, and the sportsman, and leads him into tracts of 
country rarely visited by Europc-ans. 

r>uring the last thirty years topograph Inal lurv'eys have been 
pushed on throughout India, more especially in Burma; and 
now, with the exception of portions of the latter Province and 
certain tracts in Madras, there is hardly any part of the Indian 
empire which has not been topographically mapped Unfor¬ 
tunately no provision was made for kueplrig the older maps up 
to dale, and in consequence there are very considerable areas 
in which these have become practically obsolete. 

Foitst The need for accurate topographical maps of the aresut which 
ftmjf*, (i^ame under nc-seiralion as forests tiad been felt as the organiza¬ 
tion of the Forest department extended over India, and in 1S72 
a special Forest Survey branch was constituted- The surveys 
were mainly carried out on a topographical Imsis, and subse¬ 
quently some regular parties of the Survey of India were 
employed on similar work in the Central provinces, and in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies. In October, igoo, the 
Forest Survey branch aas amalgamated with the Survey of 
India, and an officer of the latter department was placed in 
charge of the entire work. The forest surveys will probably 
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be completed by- ihe end of igofi in India proper; but for 
Hu Etna a considerably longer period will be required, as the 
lotfl] area of foincst resen,-ation in that PrOT.'ince is not yet 
known. 

Next in order to the reg;uliir topngraphtcal sun-eys, based on FrofliJcr 
the main trkngulaticin and carried out by accurate planc-tabltngf 
ramc those which are the results of the work of smaller survey 
detachments, or at trines even of single officers, while attached 
to the numerous boundary commissions or frontier expeditions, 
whidi are of frequent occurrence in every direction beyond the 
borders of India, Their range may be said to extend from 
Nyossaland, Uganda, and Abyssinia in Africa^ through Persia 
and AftjhJnistan, with a break for the greater part of Tibet and 
Nepal, over the northern and eastern limits of Humui into 
China, since officers or subordinates of the Survey of India 
have at various times been employed in all these countries. 

^Vj^h the perfection of modem instruments and a full apprecia¬ 
tion of the powiers of the plane-table, the niajority of these 
KQuJI-scale surveys have attained a high degree of accuracy, 
especially when tted together by triangulatton. Though the 
scale adopted does not admit of the delineation of intricate 
detail, yet for geographical purposes, or os bases for bourkdory 
demarcation, they serve their purpose well. Such surveys are 
invariably on smaller scales than that of i inch to the mile, and 
during their progress the surveyor ts frequently called upon to 
utilize the various shifts and expudients that are open to him 
if he wishes hb sun'ey to pregress with the advance of the 
noiumlssion! or force to which he Is attached. A detailed 
account of all such work, which may he considered as ranging 
in A’alue between an accurate topographical suney and a rough 
geographies! or exploratory sketch, would be the history of 
uvety boundary commission and militar}' expedition that has 
been organized by the Government of India during the last 
half-century, it will suffice to take as illustrations the surveys 
carried out during the Afgtdlii M'ars of i8;S-So, ind in the 
cour^ of the AfghlUi Boundary Commission, 

During the first AfgKin War a laige amount of route survey¬ 
ing hod been carried out by the old methods, but few attempts 
had been made to aetjuire any geogmpbical knowledge of the 
country. Some of the route surveys were of good quality ; but 
when they were combined large gaps were discok-ered, and, aa 
Usual, considerable errors wett found in the longitudes assigned 
to the principal places. Thus KAbul and Kandah^, in the 
early maps, were placed seven and fifteen miles respectively 
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west of their true position. Durirtg the Afghan War which 
commenced in 1878^ suni^ey officers with native assisCiints were 
attached lo the various column*: which penetrated into the 
country, and their orders were that e/Torts should be directed 
towards obtaining AS much general geographical knowledge as 
possible^ while survey work was not to be confined to the lines 
of cornmonication. With this view, plane-tabling on the scale 
of a half or ([uarter inch to the mile wjts adopted, and trtangi^ 
laticm was largely utiltited to connect and strengthen the detail 
surveys. It wajs of course not pufisiblc in every case to keep 
the tiianguktion ahead of the detail work, owing to the rapidity 
of the marches ; and when this occurred, dependence had to be 
placed on the plane-table and on traversing. The prolonged 
occupation of the country, and the A^^^ious routes of the 
columns engaged, allowed of the mapping on various scales of 
the greater portion of area, comprised in the operations, 'llie 
^iervices of the field engineers and of such stalF-officers as could 
be apaied were utilized for largC'SCnle work and route surveys, 
;uid their results were reduced and incorporated in the general 
map. At the dose of the war the area surveyed more or less 
in detail amounted, in Afgh^nistdii and lialuchistln, to about 
48,000 square miles, wbCc an additional area of 7,00a square 
miles was eitplored by native agertcy. 

The Commi.'tsion which was engaged, in conjunction with 
Russian colleagues, in laying down the northern boundary ol 
Afghilnist^ in 1884-6 alfawx'd of a very considerable tKteasion 
of geographica] knowledge in Central Asia. The work was 
mainly catried out by three officers and three native surveyon; 
of the Survey of India, subsequently assisted by officers of the 
Intelligence Branch. The results are noticeable in that the 
enormous area covered by the topography, about % io,qoo 
square miles, was almost entirely dependent on triangulated 
points. The extension of this trlangulation was a matter of 
some difficulty, os the surveyors were unable to lease the line 
of march when first entering the cokintry, hut the method 
adopted gave soiry satisfactory results. Bricfiy, this consisted 
in observing for latitude at every camp, and for Euimiith to all 
peaks in the line of march, which, in this case lay nearly north 
and south. When camping abreast of any of these peaks, their 
posidon Was fixed with reference to the camp by means of 
a .fhoft hose, with the usual observations for latitude and 
azimuth. The difference of longitude was thus obtained, and 
the work kept |Mce without a break with the advance, which at 
One penod covered 3ro miles in nineteen dayn'. 
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1 he plan of training native^ m the clemcnu of suneyj,^ wilh Work or 
a view to their enfiplojrment in exploration, and for the purpose 
of acquiring geogmphical infomiadon of coLintrles beyotid^e 
Indwn frontiers into which no Britkh omcer could penetrate, 
originated with. Captain -Montgotnerie while crig,tgcd on the 
Kashmir mrv&y. His idea was to employ Paihans for exploia 
tmns in the Hindu Kush, the Ox^ Valley, and Turktstiln. and 
Bhoti^ or Tibetans for work in Tibet and on the borders of 
the Chinese Empire, These men were taught how to make 
and keep records of route surveys by compass and pacing, the 
method of ohserving for latitude by meridian altitudes with the 
sextant, and the use of the thermometer and barometer; but 
they were purposely not taught how to reduce their obs’erva^ 
nona, nor supplied with a.-itronorarcal tables, with a view to 
preventing any fabrication of work. The earliest journeys of 
thjs nature dated from iS6i, and were made In the direction 
of Virkand and in the hill ranges around Chltril. One Main 
Sing, known aa ‘ the Pundit,* who was sent on a journey into 
Tibet in 1864, was the first explorer to reach Uiasa, residing 
there for thrcfi months; and, after on absence of over two 
years, he brought back to Indian very large amount of informa¬ 
tion concerning the course of the great river of Tibet, the Tsan^ 
poi, which he roughly followed for 600 miles from its source, 

' T he Pundit' subset lucntly made several joum^ into Tibet 
and Nepil, of which the most important was that which 
Occupied him in 1K74 and 1875, on the vast lacustrine plateau 
of FibeL He again visited LhAsa, and continued his previous 
cxplontlion down the Tsan-po* His work covered r,3oo miles 
of country entirely unknown before, defined the eastem limits 
of the Pangong ]:.ake, and proii'ed the existence of a ^stem of 
numerous lakes and rivers, and of the vast snowy onge of the 
Xorthem HimAJuya. ‘The Pundit * retired in 1875, and 
subsequently rewarded with the CT-E,, a grant of land, and 
the gold medal of the Geographical Society, Another very 
adventurous journey wa5 made by 'A. K.+* also a trained 
explorer. He was employed for over four and a half years, 
traversing about 3,000 miles of country iu Tibet, and mode 
determined eiforts to ascertain the course of the T^^po beyond 
the point where it was last seen by ^ihe PundiL' The most 
impfirtant result of this journey was to establish the fact that 
the Tsan-po does not flow into the Irrairaddy baitn, and that it 
has no other possible exit than through the channel of the 
LJihing into the Brahmapucro. ‘A, K.' likewise received 
rewardsi from the Government of India, and two gold medal.'i 
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from GeogmphicaJ Societfea. SeveraJ have since been 

made to map as much of the course of the Tsau’po as sHII 
remains urtkno^ rt, a length of considerably less than roo miles. 
Other joumep yielding less important results Ivave been carried 
Out from time to time by trained explorers over large areas an 
and across the north-west frontier* and the maps available for 
the military ex|>editjon5 of the last thirty years may fx: said to 
Itave been based largely on the information thu.s obtained. Qji 
more than one occasion subordinate officers of the Surv'ey of 
India have penetrated in disguise beyond the frontier, returning 
with valuable Enformatioa 'thus M 'Nair, disguised as a haMm^ 
managed to cross the Malakand Pass and to traverae Lower Swih* 
Dhj and ChitraJ, reaching the Dorih Pass in the Hindu Kush, 
PJid returning to India through Kashmir. 'Phe map issued 
before the ChilrH Expedition of 1895 was based on the infor- 
mation gain^ed during the course of thb adventurous journey- 
The journeys in Tibet and Central Asia of such explorers as 
Ryder, Bower, Deasy, and Stein have, from time to time, added 
considerably to our geographical tnowled;ge; and it is intcreiitmg 
to note that in several cases the mapping work and route surveys 
then executed are mainly due to the labours of nativesurvtTOrs 
of the Survey of Iivdia whose services were temporarily lent to 
these travellers by the Government of India. Surveys in 
Africa, Siam, and China, though beyond the oflicial scope of 
the Survey of Indio, have also been carried out by oMcers aird 
subardinatet of that deportment. 

The revenue survey-s, which form the basis of all settlement 
operations and of the entire fiAcal administration of the country, 
were commenced as early as tSaa, west of the river Jumna, in 
the Delhi, Pilntpat, and Rohtak Districts, Measurements were 
made of the boundaries of estates and villages by means of 
the theodolite and chain, and the work wo-s based upon the 
traverse system. Tlie topographical details on these old sur^ 
veys appear to have been wcU-executed, but a retrograde 5t£]i 
was introduced after a conference of surveyors held at AlLahS^ 
hid in 1S34 by order of Lord W, Benttnck- At this conference 
it w'as decided that the maps furnished by surveyors were in. 
future to show aociiraiely only the boundary Hne of each village 
and its sEti^ all topographical details such as roads, rivers* 
being roughly sketched in. But this rough work, which pre¬ 
ceded the Great Trigoncmietrical Survey and w‘as never properly 
connected therewith, soon became ob^lete, and by the year 
1850 the greater part of it fiad been revised- In iSjS the 
* main circuit' system was introduced* which completely 
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changed Lhe old methods □/ revfinue .surve>-s. Roughly ipealt 
mg, the earliest $y^eni may be satd to have b«n that of TTorldng 
from the Jess to the greatern The map of any Duitrii't was the 
result of the fitting together of a large number of independent 
village boundai)' ^unep i and in such worh, if etiendcd over 
any oonsiderable area, large errors necessarily accumulated, 
especially if no cheefc or tic was afforded by frequent con 
nexions with the principal triangulaticin. The ^main circuit' 
s>'stem involves the running of main traverses which, connected 
with the iriangulaiion, enclose areas of one hundred to two 
hundred square mites. These areas are then further sub* 
divided by minor traverses which, as a rule, apfjroximaie 
closely to the village bounda nes. The entire work a thus kept 
within certain clearly defined limits of error, and, where these 
arc exceeded in cither angular or linear measurements, a re¬ 
survey is necessary'. This systeni has remained in vogue up 
to the present day, though the methods of filling in the intenor 
details have varied ; and w'hen strictly followed it affords a per¬ 
fectly Satisfactory' basis for all land measurements for settlement 
purposes. The eflectivc prosecution of a revenue survey ts 
dependent, to a very great extenl, on the co-operation of the 
Collector or Settlement Officer of the District, who is respon¬ 
sible for the early demarcation of alt village boondaHcs and the 
bsue of the necessary orders regarding assistance to the sur¬ 
veyors, Jkc. The revenue surveys tinder the Govefument of 
India are divided Into Upper and Lower circles, the former 
comprising the Run jab, the United Provinces, and Sind, the 
latter comprising Bengal (with Bihllr and Orissa), Assam, and 
Burma. The Madras and Bombay Presidencies have carried 
out their revenue surveys with separate establishments. 

The ported of Colonel ThuillieRs adimnlstration of' the IVognsi 
Tevenuc survey, which dates from 1847 and lasted for thirty 
years, was, as previously stated, ntarked by great advances in 
the accuracy and general utility of its results, and excellent 
surveys of the Punjab* Oudh* Sind, the Central Provinces, and 
Bengal were executed under his direction, lire work in the 
Ihcivincc of Agra had unfortunately been finished before his 
time ; and most of the original plans of this survey, bound up 
In folio volumes, were destroyed during the Mutiny. 

In ifijfi the success of the profcssioiial surveys iu Bengal €iidutn.1 
came under discussion, and the Board of Revenue expressed 
the opinion that lhe surveys necessary for settlement purposes 
tnighi be done at fer less cost by non-professional agency. 

This led General Walker, who was then Surveyor-General* to 
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prepare an eljitwratc statumenL concerning ihfi difTcrent elapses 
of land survcj's. These were the topwigraphical surveys on the 
T-mch scale, based on trianguladon and carried out with the 
plane-table^ the village surveys on the 4-inch scale, based 
on traverses with details filled in by the plane-table; and the 
cadastral surreys on the r6-inch to the mile scale. These 
last Were introduced in tS7i; and they differed, from the others 
in the fact that, while based on the ttaversest the interior 
measurements were made by systematic chaining, of a^hich full 
details were kept in field-books^ thus providing pennanent 
records alwa)^ available for subsequent reference- General 
Walker expressed the opinion that ordastrul surveys, though 
initially expensive, are really the cheapest coiiFiidcring the 
amount of information they give for topographical purposes, 
This system has since been followed in all revenue survey's 
carried out by the Survey of Indio- 

But in several Provinces And Districts of India settlement 
Operations have at times been based on surveys carried out 
by local native agency, wholly or partially independent of 
professional aid. Thus the settlement work in the Punjab 
which is now in progress, depends on large-scale surveys 
carried out on what jv known as the * square system/ In this 
the local native sunoyor measures a base of r, 100 feet in each 
village, marking the ends by dressed stones, and from this lays 
out on the ground a succession of squares of similar sides, and 
refers the jK^sitions of all boundary’ marks, fields, roads, and 
canals determined from actual chain measurements to the sides 
and diagonals of corresponding squams ruled on his field-sbeets. 
TTiis method, which is sufficient for settlement purposes^ faib 
when attempts arc made to compile a geographical or topo¬ 
graphical map over a considerable area by combining the surveys 
of a large number of villages, as it is based neither on triangulation ^ 
nor on traverse, while the main topographical features are 
omitted by the local surveyois. In the Central Provinces also 
the latent settlements have been based on suiA’cys cairicd out 
by local agency, but in this case a traverse party of the Survey 
of India, working on the ' main circuit’ system, supplied skele¬ 
ton plot* of each village boundary to the local surveyors, who 
filled in the field measurements and other details thereon. As 
a rcHuU these revenue suni'eys can be fitted together andr after 
reduedon of scale, combing into topographical maps of the 
area which they cover. 

The present method of bringing the topographical maps up 
to date consists in utilising, os far as possible, the cadastral 
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surviij'S^ and ihose executed by/artpJ/w <jr other locaJ agency, fortopo- 
ard the system undoubtedly costa less than urould a new tofw- 
Uraphical survey^ The pi'esstng need at present over a very 
laige port of India and Burma la revisloruuy survey which shall 
bring up to date the obsolete ift'ork, In many cases over fifty 
years old^ 

The 16-inch cadastral surv'cys executed by prorcssional 
agency are, as a rule, sufficienily gemd for direct reduction to 
the a-irwh scales and for the compitation of maps on that 
scale which may be further reduced by photography into 
standard, or i-inch to the mile, topographjcaJ sheets. But 
all work executed by local agency alone, as in Uie tHtnjab, 
requires to be first connected by traverses srarttng from the 
main triangulation in untraversed districts, or, where the tmverac 
data of fifty years ago are still forthcoming, to be connected 
therewith by supplementary traversing. It requires, in short, 
some geodetic basis or starting-point which it does not now 
possess. Moreover, when the /ti/t&nirtj' maps are reduced and 
fitted together by traverse, it is still necessary for xudi reduc- 
tions to be sent into the field again, to have the topographical 
details inserted thereon by means of the plane-table, many such 
details being Invariably omitted by the/fiftiww. 

Prior to the ci^ganiaation of the Madras Suney deportment, Work of 
a topographical survey of the PraidciKy^ had been made by 
officers of the QuartcrTnasicr-General’s department or of the itoarbny 
Madras Military^ Institution. ITte results of that survey 
embodied in twenty-three sheets of the Adas of India, Tlrese meirti, 
sheets art revised from lime to time itii the Surveyor-Generals 
Office, Calcutta, as the materials of later cadastral and topo¬ 
graphical surv'eys become avaikble. From Uic year rSyS, 
when the revenue survey' was commenced by Ca|>tain Priestley, 
the Madras Presidency has continued to maintarn a Survey 
department of its own, whose work has been generally based 
on Colonel Ijmbtonk triangulation and carried out on the 
‘main circuit^ sy'stem of traverdtig- Of the total area of 
t4o,oo>D square mites to be dealt with, more than half has up to 
the present date been t^dastrally survey'ed by the Madras 
Survey dcpartmei^t, whilst 56,000 square miles l^ve be™ 
surveyed topographically- The cadastral sutveyv which applies 
chiefly to ryotwari villages, and in special cases to proprietary 
estates^ is carried out on the usual scale of 16 inches to 
the mile, while the scale of topographical work, which includes 
the hilly tracts, large ramlndilris^ Jtnd small proprietary rsstales, 
varies from 4 inches to half an intch to the milt Of the 
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area stiU remaining for suney, about lo^ooo square miles 
comprising tiill tracts will be topographically surveyed by the 
Stin'ey of India, the balance being either surveyed oadastrally 
by the Madras Survey depanrnem, or included in the forest 
sun'Cys. 

In the Bombay Presidency^ the revenue surveys date from 
1S36. and their original design is due to Sir Geotge n’ingate. 
They are not based on triangulation, and are chieily executed 
with the chain and cross stalT. As in Madras, they have been 
arried out by a local Revenue Survey department which works 
independently of the Survey of India^ The held operations of 
the village surveys are conducted by native measurers, whose 
wort is supervised and tested by a Kuropcan assistant. The 
revenue assessnient, which in Bombay has been earned out by 
the burv'^ department, is based on an elaborate system of 
classification of the nature, depth, and productive capability of 
the soil in each field, and the character of tlie water-supply 
available. The work is now finished and the Bombay Survey 
department has been gradually disbanded. This revenue 
survey, though ninpiy fulfilling the adntintstrarive requirements 
of the Settlement officers, was not conducted with a view^ to its 
possible utility for the compilation of topographical maps, and 
hence topographical surv eys of the whole of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency became necessary. T’hese were carried out, chiefly on 
the i inch scale, by several parties of the Survey of India at 
various periods between the years 1S64 and 1896. 

SiSi? Renndl's qfa Map 9/Mnloostan, published m t ySfi, 

iloni of ™ followed, in 1816, hy Amoii'sinitli’s nup, which wns also 
■beltdiw, based on route suneys, ramprised in nine sheets on the 
sca e of E& miles to the inch. In i^aa Artow'smiih published 
the surveys of the early topographers, whose work was based 
T trianguJation, in a map of eighteexi sheets on 

the smie of four miles to the inch, containing the area berween 
the Kistna river and Cape Comorin. About the same time the 
Court of ttrectofs decided on incorporating the results of the 
prions tngonometrical and topographical surveys into one 
Atlas of Indb, to be engraved on the scale of four miles to the 
«Hh. rhe work was entrusted to Anrowsmilh ; but be died 
A Pfojeciion and publishing a few of the sheets, 

an * '^slkcr, who came of a family of engravers, was 
appointc to carry on the work. The projection for the sheets 
ot the Adas, as devised by Arrowsmitb and still followed, is 
a modihcation of the conical development, in which a cone is 
assumed to roll over the spheroid tangentially to an adopted 
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central parallel of latitude. The Atlas was desired lo 
^upy .77 sheetj^ 40 inches by jj, and the scheme 
brac^ ™ Karachi lo Singapore and includes 
pylon. Walker was employed in England for more than 
forty years on the engraving on copper and publishing of ihe 
Allas sheets. By the time of his retirement in iMS eighty-four 
0/the sheets had been published, and arrangements were then 
made by the Surveyor-General for the continuation of the work 
in A staff of qualified engravers was recruited in 

England, and since 1869 the remaining sheets of the Atlas 
have been engraved and fwinied in Calcutta, new edition, 
being brought out as materials become available from fresh 
surveys. 'ITie materials for a first edition of the Indian Atlas 
were practically coitipleie by the y«u igys, but their quality 
naturally varied very considerably, as even at that time several 
of the surveys were more or less obsolete and required revision. 

The work of the field panics, revenue and topographical, on 
various scales was at firet reproduced by lithography j but in 
1 566 the process of photorincography ift-as adopted, and printing 
offices were then established at Debra Diln and Calcutta, 
where the maps are still published A new iruip of India and 
adjacent countries on the scale of i : t,ooo,eoo, or approxi- 
matcly 16 miles to the inch, is in course of preparation^ and 
its limits^ extending between lat 4* and 40'' N.* and long. 44^ 
and j [ s” E,, will far exceed those of the Indian Atlas. 

The principal publications of the Indian Surveys arc, how¬ 
ever, standard sheets on the scale of 1 inch to the mile. These 
are complete for considerable portions of India proper, but 
new' editions are continually brought out as materials became 
available from fresh surveys. A large number of tliese sheets, 
such as those of the Bombay presidency, Mysore^ and a. con¬ 
siderable part of Burma, are reproduced, from topogmphjca .1 
surveys carried out on the i-inch scale, while those of the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, and parts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces are compilations or reductions from the kige-scale 
cadastral and revenue surveys. 

The three Survey branches, TrigontHnetricalj Topographical, Deyuru 
ind Revenue, formed at diflerent dates, were at first virtually 
separate departments, each with its own superintendent and tion of the 
distinct cadre of officers and establishment of European 
native surveyors. Both Everest and VV'‘iugb, as Surveyors' 

General, exercised control over the Trigonometrical and a 
portion of the Topcgiaphtcal branches ; but the Kevenue Sur- 
vey remained a distinct department, though its Superintendent 
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supcmsvd the work of several Topographical parties. In iSfiO 
the Surv'C}' deportment received its Arst regular Dr]^iiiLzaiioih, 
w'hen establishments were revised and uniform grades and 
scales of pay allotted to the three branches, which, however, 
still retained their own Supenniendents. During the neat few 
year^ the duties of the three deportments began to Overlap and 
intermingle. The Great Trigouometricat Survey was approach¬ 
ing Its completion in India proper,, and for nmny years a con¬ 
siderable proportion of its ofHcers had been employed on 
purely topographical w'ork. The Topographical Surveyt though 
originally intended for the primary ger>eral Sun’ey of India, 
had had to undertake in many cases detailed large-scale sur¬ 
veys ; and the Revenue Survey had^ in addition to Its owt^ 
special functions, been largely employ^ed on the topography of 
hill districts on a trgonometrical basis. Accordingly, in 1S78 
the three branches were amalgamated under the designation of 
the Survey of Indio, whose officers were to be available for any 
description of survey work that might be required of them, and 
were all placed under the orders of the Sur^'eyor^GeneraL 
In 1904 a Committee was appointed to report on the slate 
of the maps in each Province, and the measures required to 
bring them up to date. This Committee reposted in 1^05, 
Among the more important recommeiidations were i (i) that 
the preparation of a modem map of India on the scale of 
j inch to the mile should at once be undertaken according 
to a definite programme, by which fifteen topograpliical field 
parties would be employed and the whole work would be 
comjjluted in twenty-five years, and further that the scale of 
surv'ej' should generally be at least double that of publication ; 
{2) that for the poduction of this map an improved process 
of helioxincography should be employed, a few sdected 
standard sheets being engraved on copper; (5) ilrot the 
Atlas of India sheets should be supere^ed by ^degree' 
sheets on the J-inch scale, to be engraved on cop[>cr; (4) 
that, in place of the ^inch Provincial maps, a general map 
of India On the international scale of t : 1,000,000 should 
be prcjiared and engraved; (5) that the staff of the Imperial 
Service for trigonotneirical and topographical work should be 
increased from forty to seventy offers; (fi) that, in place of 
the existing Provincial Service, a new Provincial Senice should 
be established on better pay, and another Service formed inter¬ 
mediate between this and the present Subordinate Service, one 
quarter of the appointments in the former and one-lmlf in the 
latter being given to natives of India; (7) that cadastral and 
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other st.r>.vs should be left entitti, iwdcr the con- 

tij.1 of IxKil noreiranenn, who should ptoridc for the esperiw 
of the mirV and also for the productifm of the maps ; (3) that 
vtllagc houndaoM should not he sho™ on the ordinan. topo- 
graphical maps, but that if these ate r«|uitcd for admin istniiive 
purposes, a specml edition shoxnng them shontd be issued 
under certain conditions; and (9) that the cost of special 
forest suneySs when raqulrcds should be debited to the horest 
dopariment. 
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gwdetle rcfiiltt arc dbcessed and combued wiih those of other surreys in 
dctcrmlnitig the probable figarc of the earth, 
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C/itdeiifiu I cwtaini latwktcd tnalts comporiag the chief 
splenu of iriaajpitatiatt of the world 
A Mtntoir an fht Indian Jorry^jr, by ClerncatS FL hTarithain (rSyi 
Wid with contlnoAtioft hy C. E, D, ISlsck [lligi). These gfvff 

a iDininary of the various openitiniu of ihe fonty* from iheir CMti- 
taeDQcment op to the year 1890, 

I^ftjer Jamti Htnmll^ by Ctenwfits K. MTarkhsm (i Il95)> cottatsillg an 
•ccotint of Rennclt'a uorii as surveyor alld geti^TiphA, 

Rtpvrt e/ tke Indian SnnKj C'ammidft, 1904-g (Siinls, rjjoj), 
dn Aifonnt tf tkt Sivnti/ii' iVsrk tgf tkt Suri>tj ^ India, and a coft,-- 
of Its progress with that of furigit samyfl, by Clcirt^-CDU S, C. 
Barranl (Calcocta, Jjofi). 
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appendix 

Mtirint Surveys 

stated On p. the surveyor Indian watersoomnienced, 
Si^ *he early days of the East India Company, 

dvpart- About 177^1 Captain John Ritchie began a syatcntatic survey 

'outlets of the Ganges, 

■fld cdniii-first survey pf importance in Indtan wacers^ ttTis 
tntion. followed by others, so that when the Indian Navy was abolished 
in iSfis, the whole seaboard of India, and the adjoining waters 
from the Red Sea and the Persian Gatf to the Straits of 
Matacea, had for the most i.'sut been surveyed as far as was 
practicable with the intpeiirect appliances available. Little 
more was done until 1873, when the Duke of Arg)!!, then 
Secretary of State for India, brought to the notice of the Indian 
Government the nccessit) for greater accuracy and more minute 
attention to dcEail by marine surveyors, in order to keep pace 
with the requirements of modem navigation. The Govemmeot 
of India at^rdingly established a spedal Marine Survey 
deponent in 1S74, and procured some officer from the 
Admiralty to serve m ir. The Marine Survey thus constituted 
failed, however, to produce the desired results; aiid in 1881 
the department was reorganized, under a Commander from 
the Royal Navy, with a staff of four naval and eight Indian 
Marine officers. Since r8Si this staff has been slightly reduced, 
and all its members except the officer in command are now 
drawn from the Indkn Marine, to which the Marine Survey R 
administratively aitachetL Survey work is earned out from the 
Indian Marino paddle steamer Inves/^aft^r (515 tons)^ assisted 
by the steam tender jYammer^' (70 tons), 

Cl^ccer The object of marine survey ing is to provide charts for the 
•uTTvy*, purposes of navigation, ■ind as these are intended only for 
the use of mariners, extreme trgorjometrical accuracy is not 
attempted or required. A theodolite larger than d inches is 
raraly employed, and triangles that cIok to within one or two 
minutes answer every purpose. The usual method adopted is to 
measure a base three or four thousand feet long on some level 
ground or sand-Hat, and extend it by means of trianguktion. The 
posiuons of the initial and terminal points of this triangulation 
(usually 50 or (So miles apart) are determined astronomically, 
and the scale is adjusted to agree. Should Great Trigonfr 
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metrical Sun-cjf points be available^ they are of course used. 
Astronomical obsen-atiotis are made with a sextant, fined with 
a aland and an aTtificial horicon. The coast-line and its gahcnt 
points, landmarks, summits of hills, dangers, &c., are charted 
With the utmost accuracy, and the positions of these on a 
modetn chart can be implicitly relied on. 

Sounding is the most tedious, and at the same time one of SflbndUijii, 
the most important, of the duties a marine surveyor w called 
upon lo perform. The depth of ixaler is measured by means 
of an ordinary lead and line marked lo feet, unless exceptional 
accuracy is required, when a pole is employed marked in feet 
and inches. All soundings am reduced to Indian spring low- 
water mark, which ts a compromise between the heights of tho 
lowest tides of the dry and wet seasons, fully explained in the 
Tide Tables for Indian Porfs, published by the Tidal and 
Levelling branch of the Survey of India t and the depth of 
water is sho« 7 i on the charts by figures {denoting feet or 
fathoms according to the accur^cj' required) at the ^^xisitions 
where the soundings were taken. When water shallower than 
the surrounding soundings indicate U struck, the locality is 
carefully examined in order to dacover hidden dangers which, 
when found, arc shown on the charts by conventional symboU- 

The output of marine suri'cy w™h naturally depends enor- Profijmt 
mously on the conditions of wind and weather; but the norma! 
out-ttim fur a surveying season {October to April) is a chart of KrTtyt 
from too to 120 miles of coaat-lEne, on a scale of 1 inti to the 
nautical mile, sounded off to loo fathoms, with perhaps two or 
three large-scale plans in addition. 

The sphere of the hfarine Survey extends from Ealuchi^n 
to Siam, but its services have on more than one occasion been 
utili/ed outside these limits. Ah the principal and most of the 
secondar}' ports in India and Further India have been surveyed 
recently, and 1,500 miles of coast had been accurately charted 
up to 1904. The survey of the BurTfua coast is that which now 
requires most immediate attention. 

The /nt-estigafor is fitted with appliances for sounding and 
trawling in any depth. These operations arc carried out in ^ 
transit from one coast to another md, when depths are suitable, tcmwlkng. 

On the surveying ground itselt Considerable additions to our 
knowledge of oceanic depths and deep-sea aoolngy have thus 
been obtained. An ofticcr of the Indian Medical Scrricc Ls 
atuched to the Marine Survey as suigcon-natumlist, for the 
eapress purpose of ejtamining and ctassilying zoological 
!fpedcnen&. 
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FwWLca- The resuhA of survey wort are forwarded lo the hydrograpber 
of the tCoi'al Navy^ who has charts engmvod on scales most 
suitable for the jMjrposes of navigatioTi. Some photozincograph 
records of the work done are^ however^ first rnade in India and 
issued locally^ and all records of natural history work are 
published through the Calcutta Museum. 

Fxincifwl ITie following poragntphs, supplied by Major Akock, 

give a brief summary of the zoological results of al»ut 200 

obtained drcdgings made from the ImniE^a/ifr in the Arabian Sea, the 
Bengal, and the Andaman txisin ;— 

SrTvii-. (1) /V;? 4 K(W*—Outside the limits of the ' continental slope' 
for great submarine Shoot' of river'^bome sediment) and of 
the Andaman and Laccadive coral formations, the sea-bottom 
consists of the well-known foTuminiferaJ oojie, in which 277 
species have been identified. Off the Andamans there occur 
large arenaceous Foraminifera, described by H. Ik llrady as 
Musotttpu. 

(?) Ihn/irrti ^—The Triaxon sponges, so chamctcristic of the 
deep sea, have been found at all depths up to 1,997 fathoms. 
I'\ E, Schulte has described thirty-one species, of which tuv'enty- 
sTk were new to science 'ITiey include ntimCTous species oi 
gloss^rope sponges {/fvfj/tfxfma) and Venus^ Hower-basket 
{EuplicitUa\ as well as Atlantic species of Farrea and 
Aphro£iiliist€i* 

(3) CocknUraki ,—Characteristic dcep^ea forms, such as 
CoHQpara^ CfypiohAia^ AMia, encrusting PMyihm^ UmbtlMa, 
Calyptfrtftufy have all been found j and the prei-ious coral 

mlmm) has once been dredged in mass off Ceylon, 
but in water too deep for profitable working. Of Madrepore 
corals, twenty-five species have been described by Alcock, 
some of them being identical with fossils from the tertiary 
locks of Sicily and Calabria. 

(4) ErAiftifdtrmff/a^. —Starfishes, brittle-stars, and sca-UTchini 
live in sboiits on the continental slope, and the oozy depths of 
the Bay of Bengal are thickly peopled with strange Holo- 
thurians. More than 250 species of !l^hinodeirms have already 
been dredged, of which about three-fourths were new (O' science: 
these have been dealt with by Koehler, WoodMason, A. R. S- 
Anderson, Walsh, and Aicock, Many choractcxistic deep-sea 
genera have been recDgnized, such .is Panfuifer, Pi>rivEanaj/ert 
Zoroaster^ Hymmasi^r with its brood-pouch, Brisi/fga and 
Prfyella ^ P^rmoi^sia^ PourtalfSiaj HQmoiampaSf and Paiatih 
pNiust^s } Benthodyits and Dtima. 

{5) CrMsfmtti ,—About 250 s|>edes have already come to 
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]fght. of ihem belong to the grou[]« CarMfa (shfjinjjs), 

Ga!athtidta {hcrmlt-lobaters), (pra^^nsjv and Attmidui 

(lobsters), and many are of pnmittve mould; the crabs are 
rarci and include a large proportion of archaic forms—//,?«». 
Hdat and Dromidar. Some of them have a most suggestive 
gcf^raphical range: such axe Maia^ Trkh&pelti^rium; 

Ntphrops^ Phobfnis^ Cn/artrnj / Pylo€h£i(s^ NemniiipagurHSi 
Lithodti; Paiiph^& i and the Brobdingnogian isopod Bathy- 
mmm ^lany display nonderful adaptations to the 

severe conditions of deep-stsa lifei species, such as Mumda 
and Giyphtymn^^&H^ mih enormous eyes Jite those of nortumal 
animals; fonns, like Parapandalui^ with acceisory eyes; forms, 
like J/ekrsaifpus aipA^sstf that can secrete their own light. 
On the other hand we find species with dyes in evei>' stage of 
degeneration!, from J/Nnidopiis and ^u'/isn'n'jv/^r, which have 
eyes devoid of the pigment requisite for v^ision, ihrtrtJgh AV- 
phropsis, which ha-s eyesudks but no ^cs, to pQlyihtki, whose 
bare eyestalks are n<it easily rccognizabld. Some species, such 
as Jtn^gpAa/oid€s and Ptiniia, have the gilLs and gdl^chainbers 
magnified, to overcome the difhculty of breathing at great 
depths. Some, such as PsntAvrO(aris, lay a small number of 
enormously large eggs, thus illustrating the argument that, 
where the conditions of life are rigid, births must be checked, 
and ample provision for thd young made, if the specie* is to 
hold its own. Instances of commensal adaptations between 
Crustacea and loophytes are common, each party unconsciously 
rendering the other vital assistance while pursuing its own 
independent ends t such axe the cases of Parupa^rui ptysst^ 
and Pagurapsh both of w^hich live with sea- 

anemones. The majority of deep-sea Crustacea are simply 
coloured—usunUy red or orange, occasionally milk-white, 
protective and other pattern-markings being useless where 
there is little eir no lighU The chief local workers upon this 
group have been IVood-Mason, A. Rh S. Anderson, and Alcoclu 

(6) jl/o/Arxfti.—About 150 species of molluscs have been 
described, chiefly by Smith (the cuttle-fishes by Goodrich), and 
a large proportion w'cre new to science^ .Among the gastropods 
we find AstFttHum^ Sslarkild-, Bai^AtmAix^ XiR^phoraf PijRtia- 
re//ii^ many spccios of PiturotURtaf and the remarkable P&ttiifh 
tAiXuffta—a. large, blind form; and among the bivalves Ij/ho, 
IttRopskt AW/d, Yolditij Crs^sakiia, Cryptodan^ and numerous 
species of Cuspidaria and AmmAunt. 

(7) /vxAi-x.—Of fishes, 173 species have Imen added to the 
list, I aS being new to science, 'fhey include spiny dogfishes. 
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true rays» numerous betyooids, and curious froglishes {Ptdiat' 
lati\ pleuronectoids, soopeJoids^ and eels; as irell ns many 
5 |}ecics of the chamcterisUc deep-sea families Ophidiidat^ 
Macrurida^^ Ettmopfychidoe^ Aitpc^tphalidai^ and 

Jfitiifsattruiai. Many of them are conspicuously adapted to 
their environmciit: such are Aulastom&m&rpka, DptodermOt 
and Bathyelupta^ with their en^irmous ej es; Lamprti^mmus^ 
NeescopfiuSf and Pitfyipnus, wfth their rows of large luminary 
organs; the purblind Otiitvdei^ and Btti/k&katis (the only 
electric ray yet krK>wn from the depths)^ with their luminous 
lures; the defectiveeyed Batkypter&ht wth its streaming com¬ 
pensator)' feelers; and TaurtdifpMdmm^ with rudiments of eyes 
buried beneath the bones of the head. In another directiocip 
illiistrating the need for special poreutaL care in the sullen 
bottoms of the deep, we find viviparous Teleostei, such as 
Sfuc&^tcr^ Diplatarttkop^ma, and fftphthecara. Lastly, we 
have Ckiasmadus, ChoitHodits^ PhaU/ttQmias^ McLla(o$i£us^ and 
Asfroiutthcs, all proclaiming, with huig and gape that would 
have startled e^ien the poet of evolution, the unlovely fact 
that the fishes of the sunless abysses, where plant'life (bac¬ 
teria perhaps excepted) is interdicted^ are ravenous beyond 
imagination. 


CHAPTER XVI 

curkency and banking 


Currency 

Tbb early coinage of India under fts Hindu and foreign 
has been irealed at length in a chapter on Numisjnatics 
in \ olnme IL As the existing British currency is based upon 
that of the Mugha] empire, it wiil be sufficient here to give 
a brief explanation of the Muhammadan system which the 
Company found in tise. 

The carJy Muhammadan rulcit; used the Arabic standards 
for the gflld dinar and siEver drachma, and fot common use ““S*" 
issued copper other subsidiary coins of the indigenous “ 
standard; and it was not dll about lajj in the reign of 
Sharris ud-dfn Altamsh, that silver coins called of 

a mint standard approaching i?5 grains, were introduced, 
thus connected with the ancient Hindu monetary ^tem. 

For many years gold and silver coins were struck in pure metal 
of equal weights, and each of the former was theoretically 
equal to eight of the latter, though the actual exchange must 
have vyied Muhammad Tughiak (1^25-51) made sneral 
innovations. He issued heavier gold coins, the standard of 
which is uncertain, and also silver coins of about 140 grains, 
and smaller pieces of 56 or 57 groins. Another expenment, 
which resulted in utter failure, was the issue of brass or copper 
token-money, intended to pass as silver^ The new silver coins 
of 140 grains also appear to have been invented as 3 currency 
device to reduce the pay of troops. These gradually fell out 
of use, while the standard tank^ of 175 grains continued. The 
greatest refotm made by Sher Shllh (1540-5) was the abolition 
of billon (subsidiary) coins, the value of which had to be 
determined by guessing at the amount of silver they contained, 
and the substitution of pure copper. The weight of the rupee 
{rufya = silver piece), as [he iaoM was now colled, was at the 
same time increased to about 179 grains, this result being 
amved at by an increase in the theoretical weight of the JwiJ \ 

' The rvft ^ the of whlii wOl Lbe illdiilenOTl 

'“‘El itandordj the weight Tuyiiig frain J.fj to r-gnS 
VOL. iv, Li 
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and by variations in the exchange between silver and copper, 
which rose about that time from &4 to about 73 to i. Under 
Akbar the coinage was still further iniproved and theoretical 
principles were applied- The leading idea ^nns that copper 
was the metal mMt Stable in value, and the dmn of 374 grains 
became the unit forcatcubtion of revenue and prices- Thus, 40 
ifjjwj went to the rupcc^ the weight of which was intended to 
be I So grains, and the commonest of the ntitnerous gold coins 
was worth jo rupees and weighed 170 grains, while others 
varied to value up to i,coa ru|jees. There were fractional 
parts of most of these three standards- The ratio of gold to 
silver^ w'hich was 8 to 1: in the early Muhammadan period, and 
had fallen to 7 to i after the conquest of the Dcccon by AUi- 
ud-dln Muhammad, had now become 9-4 to i. The standards 
described above coniinued (subject to a few temporary innova¬ 
tions made by Jahingir) until the debasement of the cmreficy 
as the empire fell to pieces, 

In the early days of Muhammadan rule coins appear to have 
been struck chiefly at Delhi; but on the conquest of the 
Deccan they were produced in two or three other places, and 
as independent States arose in Bengal and elsewhere; the kings 
of these struck coins at one or more cities in their dominions- 
Sher Sh-lh first set the eomple of having more numerous 
mints, and this was followed by the Mughals. In, Aurangieb's 
reign coins were issued from about seventy mints, and the 
total number of places at which Mughal coins vfere struck in 
the whole period from Akbar to Bahadur II is about iso- 
In the latter part of this period, however, many of the mints 
belonged to practically independent viceroys or to the Marilthi 
and other States- In the local mints the coinage was gradually 
debased for the illicit profit of the miers or of the mint officials, 
until the whole country was filled with a bewildering collection 
of rupees of different values. The dates and other characteris¬ 
tics of the coins enabled the shrolTs {tarrdfs)^ or moncy-ctiangers, 
to recognise them and so to apply the Anita or allowance 
appropriate to the known debasement of each- The oppor¬ 
tunity for fraud yielded by such transactions may readily be 
imagined. 

The history of British coinage in India begins in the reign 
of Eliiabeth with the export from England of special coin^ 
vfith the device of a portcullis, for use in the Company's 
factories. In 16 ji a mint was established at liomhayT where 
a local coinage was Issued, bearing English inscriptions for 
circulation in the ubnd and immediate neighbourhood ; and 
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KK&li KhSn records in tha,i 'some rupees wliic^ the 
English had coined it Bomtray with the name of their Impure 
king' had displeased Aumngzeb, In tm James II authorized 
the Company to issue at alt their forts copies of current native 
coins, on condition that they maintained the proper weight and 
fineness. In 171 j Farrukh Siyar granted the first pennisaion 
to coin his money at Bombay i and in 1742 permission was 
given to Coin imitations of Arcot rupees which were issued at 
first from Fort St George* and hier on at Calcutta, and also 
by the French at Pondicherry. The Calcutta mint was first 
recognized by the Nawib of Bengal in 1757; and soon after 
the battle of Busar, in 1764, the Naw^b's mints at Patna, 
Dacca, and MurshidflbSd were closed, but corns continued to 
be struck by the Company at these places as well as at Calcutta. 
The Benares mint was taken over about 17S6, and that at 
FaiTukluibi9d about i^oj. 

hour main denominations of rupees gradually replaced the 
old miscellaneous coinages, ITie MurshidAbfld rupee, of the 
ninetecnlh year of the reign of Shilh ALnn, was adopted for 
the Coinage of the Company's Province of Bengal and became 
the stJt^a rupee' of the Calcutta mint, which weighed 1 jpl grains 
and contained 175-9 grains of pure sil^'er. This was the only 
British coin which retained the fuEl mlue of the old Mughal 
System ; in the remaining cases deterioration had progressed 
some way before it was arrested by the amnigctncnts inlioduocd 
1^" the Company. The Sural rupee, which was adopted as the 
cnrrency of the Romhay Presidency, contained 164-7 grains of 
pure silver. The Arcot rupee had a weight of 166-5 grains 
pure w^hen first coined at the mhit of Fort St, George, The 
Lucknow rupee struck by the VVarJr of Oudh had deteriorated 
to t 65'2 grains pure when It was adopted as the standard of 
the Fairukhibad mint. The sMa rupee was the principal stan¬ 
dard of value, but in Bengal and Bombay accounts were usually 
kept in what were called ‘cument' rupees.. The * current* 
rupee was only a dcnoinination of account, representing the 
estimated value of the standard coin after making au allowance 
for wear. A variety of gold coins were cufteni during this 
period 5 for imtance, the gold mohur of Bengal; the old Bombay 
mohur and the Bombay gold rupee j vufioujs gold pagodas of 

' Copjxr min iDAdc in Dimlnj^lKUH, wai nicd ifl SonlbCTH IihIm tflwwirfi 
Uw end of Ihc djjhtMiilh ccDtnij. 

* The word liiita menm A die anrd bmcc folt Tie tmn diia mp« 
Tctem proldLbl^ to Mwly COWkI money, U tii*tinjpiJihol irtuii itmJMl, or 
Coin of paft yewn 
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\Cjdfas, such as the star p3gCJdi> the old pagoda^ snd the Porto 
Novo pagoda; and the gold mpeCf hairrupee, and quarter 
rupee which replaced the Madras pagodas under a Regulatbn 
of iSiSt llie East India Company tried to maintain gold and 
silver in circulation at a fitted rale, but the gold coins were 
undervalued and gradually passed out of circulation. Up to 
the end of the eighteenth century gold coins circulated freely, 
and a large portion of the revenues was paid in gold. In 
Madras, down to i 8 i 3 , the currency was based upon the gold 
pagoda, inherited from the Hindu rulers of Southern India, 
which came to be reckoned as equal to Rs, The minor 
denominations were fanams and cash: 4^ fanaens = 1 pagoda^ 
and 3 cosh = 1 ranam. 

The subsidiary silver and copper coins dhTered considerably 
in the various Provinces. More than ninety denominations of 
pice and other copper coins were current. Small payments 
were made in the bazars in cowries, a description of sea-shell. 
Although much less common than in former tlim^ ramies arc 
still used in some places. 

In iSj5 a uniform ctsrrency was introduced for the whole of 
* Bntish India, The Madras rupee, the value of which was 
nearly equal to that of the Bombay artd Farnjkhab^d rupees, 
was adopted for the new Indian coin. It weighs 180 grains, 
and contains iiS5 grains of pure silver. The other silver coins 
are of the same standard and represent tlie half-rupee or S 
annas, the quarter or 4 annas, and the eighth or a annas. The 
weight of the rupee {1 /p/a) is also the unit upon which the 
standard of Indian weights is based : So ia/as ^ t scer, or a-a 
lb. avoirdupois. The rupee is divided into *6 annas, a fraction 
commonly used by both natives and Europeans in India ; but, 
up to the present time, there has never been any coin coiTespond- 
ing to the anna. The anna is further subdivided into i3 pies, 
I'he rupee artd the half-rupee are legal tender for any amount, 
provided tliat they have not lost more than two per cent, in 
weight and have not been clipped, filed, or defaced otherwise 
than by wear. The other silver coins arc legal tender up to 
I rupee. The copper coins in common use are the half-anna 
or double pice, and the pie or twelfth jiart of an an na ^ They are 
legal lender up to i rupee. Recent legislation (the Indian 
Coinage Act, 1906) has authorized the substitution of bronze 

' The piec tm not lieeiv coined iince l3So. Hulf-plce plwa 

coLBcd iii iiELAll qnuilmei. Ja the lubraionUiLie l-rwl* of the United PiO- 
ViRcet aiwj Bihar, (jOTcmmeiit OOppci com hu i^ut yet OaUed from drOltahail 
copper ‘ ducnpi' of rnde oafiarjctarc which art uiule lit Nepal, 
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for copper, nnd the introductEon of nicked as a subsidiary 
meLal, comm^^nciriig with a i anna nickel piece. 'Hie law of 
iBj 5 authorised the coinage of ihe gold niohur or 15-njpec 
piece Bod corclated coins, but gold coins were no longer legal 
lender and were allowed lo pass at their market value as 
compared with silver coins. This gold mobur is still convention¬ 
ally used, like the guinea in England, for the fees of barristers 
and physicians. In 1868 an attempt was made to introduce 
the sovereign into India. It was constituted legal tender 
as the equi^-alent of lo rupees 4 annas, but the subsequent 
fill! in the gold ^tiluc of sihier made the rneasure in¬ 
operative, In 1870 the Coinage Act of iSjg was repealed 
and re-eiutctcd, but no aubstantiol change was made in the 
system in force. 

Under the Acts of 1835 and 1S70 silver was received ConK- 
without limit when tendered for coinage at the minis 
Calcutta and Hombay, and the gold 'value of the rupee con-^ 
sequently dejKrnded on the gold price of silver bullion, 
decline in the value of silver as compared with that of gold, 
which began alH>ut ilie year 1873, occasioned A hcfl’ty fall iu 
the rate of CKchangc as beiw^een India and gold-standard 
countries. In chapter vi an account has been given of the 
great loss which the Government of India suffered in making 
remittances to meet its Bieiling obligalions in England, which 
rendered necessary a cotviiderable increase of lauiion. But 
this was by no means the only injury which India experienced 
from the fall in eKchangc. The whole economic relations 
between India and England were disturbed. The violent 
oscillations which continnally took place an tlie rate of exchange 
upset trade conditions; and the uncertainty with regard to 
the gold value of capital invested in Indio, and ihe interest 
accruing from it, checked the influx of Briiish capiud and 
caused savings which might have been invested in the country 
to be sent home whenever .a temporary rUe in e,xchangc afforded 
a favoumblu opgKirlunity.. For many years the Government of 
India endeavoured to promote an iniernational agreement for 
the purpose of fixing the relative values of silver and gold; 
hut when, these efforts provxd altogether unavailing, and the 
difficulties of ihe past seemed likely t'O be enhanced in the 
future, it was recognised that the adoption of a gold standard 
was the only way to avert disaster. The proposals of ihc 
Government of India were tKaniined by a fomruittee presided 
over by Lord Herschell, and, in i& 93 ' pr^btn™ry steps were 
taken, on the advice of that cominilioc, for the introduction of 
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a gold ^Tudani. The Indian mints were closed to the tinre* 
stricted coinage oT silver; at the same litiie it was declared 
that gold coin and bullion would be received at the nitriis in 
exchange for rupees at the rale of u. ^d. to the rupee, and that 
the sovereign and half-sovereign would be similarly received in 
(laymcnl of sums due lo Government* After a considerable 
period of didicuUy and anxiety this policy achieved its object 
In 1S9J-J the average rate of exchange was In the 

two following years the rate fell, and in i3fj4 5 it averaged 
only ij-iif.; but during the nest four years it rose steadily, 
and in the average was only o-oj^/. less than the 

If. 4j/. rote. 

It now determined to take the further steps necessary 
a golij acquiring a gold standard. In September, i&99, sovereigns 

stanitanl. and half sosTreigns were inade legal tender at the rate of 
ij. 4^/* to the rupee, and a debtor could henceforu-ard meet his 
obligation in whichever currency he preferred. The rupee, 
while still legal tender for any sum, now became a token coin 
representing one-fifteenth of a sovereign, though as yet no 
sovereigns have been coined in India, It was not anticipated, 
nor has it In practice been die case, that gold would penetrate 
freely into the interior, or be used otherwise than exceptionally 
save In the large centres, and to some extent along ihc railways, 
since gold coins represent too great a value for ordinary Indkin 
transaction;^ The bulk of the metailic Currency thui consists 
of ooins which pass without limit at a tender value far greater 
than their intrinsic worth This position is not unexaiiipled, 
and the case of France is to some extent pataliel. The 
Government did not accept any legal obligation to give gold 
for rupees; but its policy is to make rupees and sovereigns as 
far as possible convertible, and to allow the composition and 
volume of the cturency to adjust itself automatically to the 
condition of trade through the ebb and flow of gold- Accord¬ 
ingly gold is freely given on demand, as far as possible ; and 
between January, 1900, and Match, 1904, a sum of approxi¬ 
mately 55 crores (nearly 17 imllions sterling) had been issued 
to the public in this form. Of ihU sum an indeterminate, but 
apparently not very large, proportion remains in actual circula- 
lioEU In the busy season there is an enhanced demand for 
rupees, and gold is ofTcred to the Government in exchange for 
them; when trade is slack, the tendency is for the reverse 

' 1S99 to the pfnent time (1906} the exchAnge t»ke of the mprt 

bu been nwiiitained et iboat ij. 4^., whiEc a itmiUf amoont of diver 
Lullloa would be worth onlj from rorf. to rr* 
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prctccss lo take place a^d for rupees to be ofTercd in exchange 
for gold. In practice the operation iakes place largely thn^ugh 
the channel of the paper cutrertcy reserve. When there ia 
a trade demand for rupees, and gold is offered freely to 
procure thcti>, the proportion of gold to silver in the currency 
rcsene increases. When this passes beyond a ceriain point, it 
is the practice of the Govemment to buy silver with ilie excess 
for coinage^ In this way a stock of rupees becoin'ra arailublc 
to meet demands made on the treasury by the presentation of 
notes and gold, and at the same time the addition to the 
currency needed to replace wear and to meet the growing 
volume of business is effected through the automatic action of 
trade demand. When the reverse process takes place, and 
rupees return lo the trade centres, a demand may be n^adc on 
the Government for gold, and the propordon of gold to diver 
in the paper currency reserve will foil. It is of great importance 
that the Government should be prepared to satisfy at any time 
a considerable gold demand. Were it unable to do so, the 
rate of exchange between India and England might be 
adversely affected and the object of the whole cturency policy 
endangered. To meet this difficulty a special Gold Reserve 
Eund has been established, on which the Covemment can 
draw should the stock of gold in the paper currency reserve 
become exhausted. The fund is derived from the profits made 
On the coinage of silver, which amount to about 50 per cent, 
on ii£ bullion value. At the end of 19103^4 Gold Reserve 
Fund amounted to about 6^ millions sterling, itiKl of which 
was invesicd in British Consols, whence it can readily be 
realized as gold coin, while more llian lo millions sterling was 
held in gold in the currency reserve. 

Contemporaneously with the closing of the minis, a mucti- 
needed reform of the currency was undertaken. Many of th* 
older Coins were greatly worn, though all alike were legal 
tender, 'Fbe first step, taken in 189^1 was to order that 
Goi'Cmmcnt treasuries and die Presidency banks should not 
reissue any 1835 rupees that they itiight receive. In 1901-1 
similar orders were given with respect to what kmow'n as 
the first and second issues of 184''^ rupees, T he first issue 
actually belongs lo that year, Tbc second issue consists 0^ 
the rupees that were coined between 1841 and iSbi, b 1| ® 
which bear the date 1&40, according lo an inconvenient 
practice which had ptrcviously been adopted in the case of e 
rupee. By the end of 1903^41 “bout cfores ® 
rupees and a Hltle uiore ihan 14 crorcs of 1S40 rupees o t 
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fssitcs had in this ^ajf Ijecn wiihdrawn from ctrculaiion, ■ and 
the process is still going Thus, while the mints were 
clo^ to the free coinage of siher, they were employed in 
replacing the withdrawn rupees, and also in supplying certain 
Native States with British rupees in BnlMtituiion for their own 
currency, which their rulers Jiad agreed to demonetize. In 
addition, It was from lime to time found necessary to increase 
the currency m Circulation in order to meet the public demand, 
as shown by the roductiou of the proportion of silver in the 
currency re^rve. Ihe total coinage at the mints between 
iSpj-4 and 190J-4 amounted to 55.9 trores, of which 
it} y crofcs represent a net addition to the circulation The 
largest additions were made in r9oc^^, crores) and in 

1503 4 (10 65 crores). At the beginning of this period it was 
csiiinatetJ, as the result of elaborate calculations, that the total 
numljcr of rupees in circulation was between jjc aud 110 
crores 111 addition to an unknown number iu private hoards. 
If it be desired to ascertain the actual quantity of currency 
now in circulation, some allowance must |>e made for the 
export of rupees to the East coast of Africa and across the Hima¬ 
layas; whil<- on the other h.nnd, some addition must be made 
ot the hoards forced into circulation during the recent periods 
ot faiuinc. Supposing that these two causes (of which the 
precise effects are unascertainable) have balanced each other 
the toul present Circulation may be cstlmated at between 
and 160 ciorcs. 


»l>;ch hid been nequlnsl by the 
_ prtncipe] Native States dunng the decay of the htuehal empire, 

In 189J thrrt>-.f(,ur States still possessed their own niiniN which 
tKued coins hearing the device of the Stale andeurrent within 
liuiili J he weight and fineness of these coim di/Tcred in 
meny eases from ihose of the Ilritish rupee, and some incon- 
venience to local trade resulted front this cause. An Act was 
Iherefoto passed in ,Sj6 empowerins the Governor.General- 
i^n-Connal to doelarc coins of Native Suites of the same fine¬ 
ness and weight as the Government coins to be, subject to 
eeruin conditions, a legal tender in Hritish India, and autho- 
nemg Native St.itcs to send their metal to the mints of the 
Goiemmcnt of India for coinage. The States of Alwar and 
HHtancr alone availed themselves of the opportunity afforded 
jy this Act. When the Government mints were closed in 
tSgi the value of the Native States' rupees' fell considerably 
below the token value of the British rupee, and these Slates 
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and their suhjects sufl'ered loss and Inconi'cnience. Thtf 
Governincnt of India decided that the provisions of the Native 
Coinage Act of 1-3jfi were not applimble to the new condition 
of affairs brought about by the closure of the mints, but agreed 
to purchase the existing rupees of Native Stales at their current 
nurket 'i'aliie and to supidy British rupees in their p1ace> 

About sixtoen States, among which niaj? tic mentioned KsshmTr, 

Gwalior, ftaroda, and Bhopal, have taken advantage of this 
offer, which involves cessation of I heir own coinage. 

Under Acts of 1^40, and 1345, the Presidency banks Tiie paper 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras were authorired to issue 
rotes (layable on demand, but the circulation of the notes was 
practically limited to the three Presidency towns. These Acts 
were repealed by an Act of t 36 r, which provided for the issue 
of a paper currency through a Government department by 
means of notes, of the Govemment of India payable to bearer 
on demand. Since then no banks have been allowed to issue 
notes in India. The denominattons of the notes are Rs. 5, 

10, tOj 50, 100, 500, 1,000, and 10,000. The Rs. to notes 
are more commonly used than those of other denominations’. 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay^and Rangoon are the head offices 
of issue. Calcutta has subordiirate offices of issue at AllahflMd* 
and Lahore, Madias at Calicut, and Bombay at Karlchi* Notes 
arc issued in exchange for silver coin from cver^ paper currency 
office, and in excliongc for gold bullion and gold coin from the 
head offices in Calcutta and Bombay, on the requisition of the 
Comptroller-General. Notes may also l» issued on the security 
of gold deposited in Engbnd- Everj' office of issue ia the 
centre of a circle within the limiia of which its notes are legal 
lender Notes of higher value than Rs. 5 are payable only at 
the office of issue, save that the notes of subordinate offices 
have hitherto been payable also at the corresponding head 
office. Beyond this the law impQ.ses no obligation to pay; 
but, for the accommodation of the public, nolci of other circles 
are cashed at any paper currency office to such extent as the 
convenience of each office will permit In ordinary drcuin- 
stances, loov every CovernmenL treasury cashes or eichangea 
notes if it can do so without indonraniente; and when thix 
cannot be done for large sums, small sums can generally lie 
exchanged for travellers. Measures have recently been taken 

" TraiJe lenultimcM kijfily nude by iriMtJi af CWrfHJCy noteli wd 
in hmII ti^wnf ItWK #re oftm wT t premluin in cgtttc^epce- 
• In 1905 it wu decided to tnJnfcr ibc AlUblbid office of uipc lo 
CawBporc. ‘ 
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lo make 5 notes cashable as of right at my Govern¬ 
ment treasury in India proper. The gold and silver received 
for currency notes is retained and secured as a reserve for 
payment of notes issued^ with the exception of a fised sum 
which is invested in Government securities as representing 
a safe proportion of the notes not likely to be presented for 
encashment. This sum has been raised from time to time 
with the increase of the note circulation^ and the fixed sum 
invested is now r^ crores. The interest accruing on the 
invested reserve is entered m a separate account and paid to 
the credit of the Government <3f India. It represents nearly 
35 lakhs. 'I'he following statement shows in citjiries of rupees 
the average gross and net circulation of currency notes for the 
years 188S-9, 4893-189S-9, and 1903-4, The 'net'circu¬ 
lation excludes tlie amounts held at Government treasuries. 

Ill tram oT rup^m. 

isejlr.g. tpoj-*. 

Gniu cEmtaiiun . 16-45 j 5 - 4 i 

Net ■ ■ - ^Dt AvutUbb 30.65 31-6] 5^39 

Baniifig 

The industry^ of India is financed by two classes of Instiiu- 
tions, the native money-lenders and the banking concerns 
which have been established on European models. The in¬ 
digenous agency varies from the wealthy banker of the large 
town to the petty village maAij/a/t who advances small sums of 
money or small quantities of grain to., the ryots of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Although the majcrtly of these money-lenders have 
only a small local l^usinesst the aggregate of their transaciitms 
amounts to an enormous sum. The mah^jsn does not court 
publicity^ and it would hardly be possible to frame an estimate 
of the touil business of this class of persons. In 190J-J 
bankers (other than banking companies) and money-lenders 
paid a total income-tax of about 43 lakhii.. rcpreiientirig a total 
prodt for the year of about 19 crorcs. In fonner days, native 
bankers, or shroflfs, conducted large transactions nt the chief 
commercial centjes and at the courts of native rulers, to whom 
they sometimes acted in the capacity of finance ministers. 
Even in tinies of trouble and anarchy, their persons were 
usually rospected. Their credit stood so high that their bills 
of exchange, or handis^ were r^^dlly negotiable throughoUit the 
court try, and often beyond the boundaries of India- The 
utility of these hundh as a medium of remittance Ims nowliceu 
brgely superseded by the grow jug use of Government currency 
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notes. The village wahUjan has the great advantage £>f an 
intiiTiate knowledge of the affairs of hia constituents- He 
charges a very high, and soruetimes an c3(orbitantj rale of 
interest; but it must be rememhered that^ enving to the Im- 
pecunioaity of his cl tents, the rbk of non payment is often 
great. The work of these local money-lenders has its bcnelidal 
and its evil aspect The sjatem is well adapted to bring 
capital to the land in the minute doses which the agricdlural 
condition of India demands ; on the other hand, the high rate 
of interest presses heavily on the debtor, while ready ^cccm to 
the TOonej-lender is a temptation to extravagance. Ihu 
temptation has grown with the extension of railways and trade, 
which have given a readily realisable money v’alue tocropsand 
land. The ignorant and short-sighted jKasant is apt to indulge 
in a 'icale of expenditure on marriage ceremonies and other 
fest:™b »hich he cunnol afford, and dehta contracted for inch 
purposes at a hfgh rate of interest too often i«nll in hs nnn. 

In some parU of India 8|ricultural indebtedness has gtown to 
be a peat evil, which has forced the Covemment to hme 

I^oSed orty with the memure. which are of 
a financial character. One of the most import^t of 
the practice, which is now in common ^ ^ aj:rirti- 

cultivaiors of Government loans, often made on the joint and 

1 wiftht villaecrs^ for agricultunil improve-taHki- 

r;';.Tr."'X,;“ .4 —■ “ 

LouTeli'io more^Sn a corea An 
have far-reachins result, is now 

tion of co-opcroti« credit societies, on improvinE the 

total banks’which have been --“'f^'.^clumnes. 
condition of the pwrer ,he CTeouilSemcm 

The pnnmpal objects of „d theteduction 

of thrift, the accumulation oflOfl^hle^pK^^^ 

of interest on borrowed money y ^ Madras, 

The experiment has been ^^med o^ gr^i pains 

the United Provinces, of^ societies and to 

arc being taken to encourage g ^ from them, 

make the villagers regulated by Itgisb- 

Should this system, which has benefit on 

.ion, be successfully *'"‘"r” foh it would he 

ihe rural population the tniporuncc of whicii 

difficult to ov'eresiimate. 
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ro<a Office Another chss of institutions Tor the encouragement of ihriTt 
Office savini^bonks. These banks were not 
started specially for the bencht of agriculturists, and are more 
extensively patronised by ether classes of the community, SUuh 
as Government clerks and other persons with fixed incomesr 
Until the savings-bank business was carried on in the 

three cities of Calcutta, Madrrw, and Bombay by the Presidency 
banks, and elsewhere at the Covcmnient treasuries. As long 
as this system was maintained the business grew but slowly, 
'Hie establishment of savings-banks in the post offices was 
follaw'cd by a rapid change, and the nuinber of depositors and 
the total of tlie deposits have largely incresLsed, although the 
facilities afTcrdcd have as yet attracted only an inappreciable 
proportion of the population—i in 3S6 as compared with t 
in 4t in the United Kingdom* The number of depodtors on 
March 31, ir}04t was aliout 7*600 and the balance at their 
credit on that date nearly l crores, 

F::ur^pnn The banking establishments constituted on a EuriO|>enn 
^ concerned with the larger operations of commence, 

tioiii, snd one of their most impurtant functions is to finance the 
export trade. At the head of the bonking institutions are the 
Presidency banks of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and then 
couk; the exchange’' and other joint-stock banks* 'I he Pre¬ 
sidency banks are joint-stock companies whose constitution* 
government, capital, and business arc regulated by an Act 
of the Indian legislature passed in 1S76. Formerly the 
Governiucnt kept the whole of its balances at the Presidency 
towns in these banks; but experience showed llial thispftairtice 
was dangerous* because it might, and did on one Occasion, so 
happen that the Government could not withdraw funds of its 
own which it needed without sertousty disturbing the money 
market* Since 18.76 the Government has therefore kept only 
a portion of its head-quarters balances in these banks, the 
remainder being deposited in special reserve treasuries * at 
Calcutta, ^fadras* and Bombay. In 1903 the three Presidency 
banks had a capital of crorcs, and a resen^e of 2-4 crorcs, 
while the Government deposits amounted to crores, and 
the private deposits to 17-7 crores. In the same year the 
capital of the other European banks (eight exchange and eight 

^ The exchabec bantu ora |ii]^ly with tnuJe fitti Ellftflce* 

between India utd other caantrics, hoice ibdr nime. Tbcir brail afficca are 
located ont of Tndia. 

* There am La addidon Coveranunt IfcaiOrie* in cvrry Dhtrietj wheW 
salGcient balainxS arc iDainlaiDcd tQ meet local demands. 
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local) amounted to i S crores, and iheir reserve to more than 7 H 
crores. The greater part of the capital of the exchange banks 
is, howcvern employed out of India. Taking the Indian share 
at one third, the total capital available in 1903 for financing the 
major operations of Indian trade amotmied to about 154 crores. 

In the same year the aggregate of the depoalts in the Presi¬ 
dency banks^ iti the Indian branches of the exchange tranks^ and 
in the other joint-stock banks was 475 crores, Of which about 
j CTorcs represented Government balances in the Presidency 
hanks. As a matter of fact, the great banker of the country is 
the Government itself, since it holds the greater part of its own 
cash balances, has the sole control of the paper currency, and 
controls exchange by its transactions with the Secretary of 
State. 

Of fecent years the condition of the bankmg amingements 
in India has formed the subject of frequent consuliaiio]i 
between the Government and the mercantile tommunity. The jg^Ei. 
deliberations have centred round two main qucsiions: firstly, 
whether the Government could not with advantage transfer 
some part of the great responsibility which it now accepts in 
connexion with the currency and other financial matters to 
a banking institution; and secondly, whether the existing 
lianking facilities are adequate to the needs of the gro^ng 
trade of India, and if not, bow they may best be extended. The 
plan which at fi«t commended itself to the Government of 
India was the amalgamation of the three Presidency banks 
into a single Central Pank constituted on a sterling tosis and 
with access to the London money market. It was believed 
that such a bank would be able to relieve iheGovernment of 
present heavy responsibilities, and w ould secure the ad g 
arising from the control of the banking systetn y a so 1 
powerful central institution. Many objections wtte made to 
ihepmposab and the Government 

elusion that the circumstances were for the time be g 

unfavxmrabk to the policy of the centralisation e^ At 

present the Government has under 

whether certain of the restrictions placed 

of the Presidency banks might not be rcla.«d with safety- 

are, for instance, debarred, as the law now stands, from raising 

bear out the alleiatioti, which has been frequently made, tl«l|^|rt,g 

eiiaiing banking facilities are seriously inadequate 

trade requirements ; bat it leads to the conclus.on that these 
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facilities have iK* always been used in such a fashion as lo 
yield the full advantages which they are capable of affording. 
Banking capital has grown in proportion to the incieasinE 
demands made on it, while the influx of capital from England 
. has becti encouraged by the establishment of a steady rate of 
exchange. What is required is that banking institutions should 
lie conducted with such ciicamspection as will ensure their 
resources being reasonably free for the use of their trading 
clients in seasons of business activity. Hut they have not 
always been so conducted in the past is tbc main cause of the 
extreme stringency in the money market which has occurred 
on several occasions, and notably during the brst six months of 
1898, to the great detriment of trade. 
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EodiheatiDd of erery ii&jHartant branch 
of Engliih lav, save of loiti, 138,140; 
crilicJsm of codibcation, 139* 14°» 
iiraplibcAilon tmd oonaolidatioa of law, 
140,141. 

Colloction of Iflad rereqne, 334-93? ■ 
It* gtcflt Importanee now and alwa^ 
J 34-^33: chief dTiiian of eacii Diainct 
hnown hi the * Collecfor/ 335 ; coltec- 
tion the cb^ dnly of Tillage headiAan, 
3 h 3 351 payment by litftalmcntf, r 3 f< ^ 
power of recot’ery, 235, 33^; 
tale law, 336; mipeniLon arid icmlMfrA 
afecTcnue, ajfl', 337, 

Collector Mid hlagiilratfi, the bend t* a 
rtistrict, 49; hia adminlatraliTC dntiei 
u aueasor and collccioe of remne 
from land and tniei. 4^ 30 , “ 
erted in the gcncrul well-being of hL* 
people, 30, 3 [ t his tnura and cninp* w 
mipcction and gencrai refncnoc, 5! i 
his duties and powers 09 District hfigi^ 
tntc, 30 J hls rasldeace at the hsad' 
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qonrten ktaltot), tii ^boindiiiatc 
ofEccn of * £abd[¥^«iB,' £1-541 
Collcgn: $tt bt^tt-er cit Co 3 ' 

l«giaLe^ 4 jd- 439 . 

CoUcn, Sir Kdwin, Inic Me-mbcr 

of Coimal, hEi ijlitin^uiih^d put Id 
thfi ofginizatiDD. of tbc ladlitl army, 

370 

Commander-[DiCtiicf, mule a mrrabet o( 
Coandl of Pfriidwcy bjf Act 

C1784). ■ 5; hl^ pcnilioa in ] 7^^ wid 
lQo6i iS; hit dutici in bbun^u of 
Cwncil, 30 ; cblcr cxccdlItc oAiccr of 
AitD^Df India, sij: bii powcn 

lincc l*9S, a«j, 

ComntfC# uul InausltT Dep^rtmeot, jo, 

371 dnili bIjo witi railwny*, pom 

And ctutomip lEitltitiOn 

toilei, Ubour^ &c.j 3 ^, 37; EU special 
btuDchcf, jC, 37 „ 

CoouAcrcuJ edn^tioQ nnd InilitDilocii, 
440, 441 j the ItjmtnJT Ujlhh(^ «hoo1 
At Sginb^y, 44Qt tba Kcid CluiMioD 
Collect: nt Ldckdo'Vt 44^1^ 
ComniisHtTijI, unloD of, UDder one bead, 
351; iinpiaveraeDta Ed, 357. 
CoiDraiaBBTy-GcncrBl-la-Cai^ Appointed 
(lB 3 i), 3 S(i 

Commissioocn of DiriilDOi, 4^ 
Commiuiaiwnl, Judicial. 347. 

Con^ian^. 1 ''-^^ ^ Lncllo Coanpsji^. 
Com plnillcr and Andlloriiicocrab 
Confbk, foreijja, la fndin, 1J4, 115; [heir 
poaitioo BM fanGEionl, ■ 14 i ■>» noda 
of rccosnEtlcn, by thf Goremniait of 
IsdtB, I 34 , I J^j. 

CofilLnccD.t tdroci io NnlEw Statci, 

Coock bchSr, A fraj^uKOt of ao bEftodc 
principaUty En Noiili llcn(;ali. fit 
Coopei^A Hill, koyal Indjiui Eaginccnoj^ 
College At, 319^ 3301^ 

Coorg, AnnexAtEoa of b 1B341 13 J 
adiii.biktniliDfi, ^fi, 37^ 

CooCc, Sir Eyre, bii ciplore <rf Pondi- 
cherry (i7fii), S, 71; tiMifld JJiriti<b ^- 
pTcmacy in Soul hem iDdii, ft; bts tie- 
lory orer Lilly al Wandlwisb Cljtbl 
destrovtid i'reoch EnHiMiour, 73 * 

bis def«i Of Haidar Alt at 

PoHO XoM?, 73 - „ 

ConivrAllia, ijom, iocowied (l 785) af' 
teD liBHiDip! At CoreroOr-titncrAl, lo; 
hia (lociflo minion, 10; bit AvowAnCt 
of war with MtralbSa^ lOl hi* alltpoce 
with MaritIdU and tirt Xiura agaunt 
llpfl tiuLtin, 10; ihtEr TEclory 
lO; TipO itrlpp^ oF A iRfge of bii 
Urcitonem jo; biliied on colirgan^t 
of powen of CoTerDor-CiiocrAli, IS; bii 
[>erinjuienl leltlnineBl of tbc 
rcvciDUE io Itcngnl,. £0, 31 $. 

Coroocn, ooly of Calcutta Aod BocabayF 

'At 
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1:3^; loqDoiti etatwh^re bold by DUgit- 
ItaCr wltbont jfnroci, J 35. 

CotioD ge>oda> dntiea oQ, 

CoDDcil, the, of ibe (iovcnvor-Genenl;, 
in 1773, i8,i(i 1784, iS,b 1703, 
td, b 1833, 1 ^ b 1833, id, in JHoi, 
]8, b 1874, 18, ia rpo^, iS, in ipob. 

Id; qunliflefllianni appointincDt, [enure, 
«fl 4 talaty, 1 ft t orbiiuiLly OOuiwI 
18; A xnajorily liable (aince I fdfi) to 
be ottmtled by CotitTaor^f'eiicrail, 
Id, I9; indeaBing ipcdallaaiion of in 
uKitjl^ni ud [beir wock, 19; lEneaaod 
places of ill EDcetbgi, 1 $, JO; ditialiHI 
of bnainetiatnonp (tqenben, befare and 
sicLce Jpoju- 3 1; [lie CoDibil ■ cabinet 
of bcadi of PeparliDeatt, ao; Secic- 
lAcka of Departaijenb, JO; final refer' 
cnce to wbolc Council or CjotanDr- 
Gcoml, 10. 

Conncil of IndEa, the, 38^ i aj coouitnied 
in 1858, 38; presenE conflElUlioo, nnm. 
bera, and tcblire, 38: Appointed by 
SecT^ry of Slnte, 38; tti functioni, 
mcelingE, and qnotiun, 38; Ita relation 
EO the ^retaiy of State, 38, 39; ■» 
divulon into Kyicil OMnnitLtees, 31]. 

Court! of Juaticej 141-157; Oaliee, I4^» 
143; early, of Ctwnpany* 143, 144; 
Addiai and iWr couclt EtuiiiDlcd by 
Haitbgs, 144 i ibeir aDtagoniEiu to new 
Snpitiue Court at t'Oft WilUun b- 
rtiiDlcd (,1773) by RegnJaling Act. i 
powci! of both diatingoitbed and lira’ 
liad by DeclantOiy Act, 145! SEjirenie 
ConrU Hi io Ecngu imi Ittned at bl tdma 
and Bombay, I4 £; abolitlaa of bolb 
conits, uod eatabllshEnniit of ciiiUng 
Sancrior Couiti, cEeil and criminal, of 
origia^ and appelLate juriadictloa, 
14C 14 7: Cbortcfod Hlgb Coqlla, 1 efi, 
147 ; Chief Courti and IndjctiiJ Coja- 
initdOJWti, 147: eni^ff bferior eonrK, 
civil and cnminAJ, U7-i5': appeal* 
fcont. lilt Cooili of iiuoJvcDcy, 15tf 
JudEiiAl Commitlec of Privy Cotmcil, 
I5]; the tanguegfl of ibc courti, IjJ, 


J53 ; rCTEIjlWCOnfta. 153. 

Conit of PEOpriclort of fc.l.C.1 qualiliw 
EidO for, 6 1 ila «pi»[t of Wafrea 
lliutingt agilnrt Direeton and Howe 
of Comnion*, 7 } deprived of aEI but 
i-inwen fav f'itt'n Act of 17 ^ 4 , 


^ CoveitAnud' And * CnoovKulitcd * Civil 
Service, 4li * r 

CureeucT aiid Banking, cba,p. avi, jfp. 515-^ 

4]fi, ^tubamniadan oninage and mint*, 

£t3,514; cotnageofE^l t-i 514-51^1 
nntflcBlIOB (1635) of coinart. isfi* Jf?; 
■erion* cooleatuncti of fall b vabe ot 
tllver, 517 : ctonire of nuUtA, 518; En- 
tiodudkia 11859) ^ jtandiJd, 51BI 
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exctuin^ nine fcHr of nfpM be 
IT, 4J,, jiS, tt* iflifbiuic TnJue, 513 ft .; 
crmloa of cold lEsem lo racrt jloe- 
tnjiltH)a* ia ittfitVly ■b 4 demaficl of gold 
md npeci, 5l9> nforni of cw- 
Tcncj by calling m worn «iM and uue 
of oewj, jao; lotal pcnent dnnilt' 
tjon, 510 % caln^ of N'aijTt SULtesn 
5x0; eeiutioD Qf7iRsu[Een^lote^ 
pnjier cnrnaJcy, SJIt jai i xln« iS6i 
none bnt ootn (u 5 to Hi. ro^oOO) of 
GoveraiMiVt liwed, pji; eondiiknui of 
iisot, lender, ud exeh!inge of laOtel, 
f,]x; art KQil grou clceulAtloo of ecr- 
lency nolci, fsi; cuh mcnre, 
BookiDg, ; na|ive raoacy- 

leaden, tbnr asea and nbuBrt, fja- 
5J2i: PWtiicH«v by Gownment of 

C en [o mortgago, X GoTcmroent 
a lo H^llivatora ju4 Agticalttu^l 
Baalu, ^ i 3; I'cKt Office aorinn buika^ 
IbeLr^ gtcit wem^ 534; KtiTOpean 
bapkiai; iiutflmtioai, |{a4E Ptendmey 
Uuilu, £14, Uicii liipHaV WMaw, Go- 
r^jncnenl and printe dcpoMti^ ^14, 
may not raue money in Englitb Daaxketi 
535: eanlumge un oiIkt banks, £14; 
proposed CenImL Hank far fodia, witb 
aeoeai tO' London money a»rke(j ; 
adnntag^ and dusdraetage*, ; 
adeqtian of csiiclnc baoking ffidlitiEs^ 
SJ 5 , 53^. Dibliojgraplijrp 5 ^^ 

Canoe, Lady, fond lor trmuiinc mJdwiTca, 
4 <^S- 

Cnstmnt, leretioe ^m, and soereca, 
i6j-i 6£, aj6; gUKtalrduly 5 per oeoi. 
u|Aa imported gooda^ 361 ; piindpln 
and poUcy ofdutiei, abi; Empon duties 
to 1 3 ^, iSi, aAa,thdr sbohlroo, I^JS- 
!lj, 163, 163, their KTinpoiiiioe, >&94- 
dj jfij, 3^4 ■ dotiablc articles, l^n 
goods exempted or clsarged at lov 
rates, 164: cotiolemlling doty on 
booDty-fed beet uigaf 
fUTibcr duty lo meet * riogs^ in pro> 
tected eoiuitri» aSSf re¬ 

mission of dutin in accordaeee with 
Uroiaelx Cooyantion of 1891. aiifl; 
ttymoc from import tarifT, * export 

datiei, now confiived to rieCi 34(5; 
men BO from, threatened by growth of 
Jiatire induitnes^ tyj, 

D. 

PalbooBie, I,ord (GoTcmor - Gctueal 
Punjab iqneaed bj+ 11, rj; 
his anoaxatkins by ' lapse,' 79, 3i * his 
attitude lowiuds policy aC ' noo-bilef- 
reqtloa,' 79; hu protett againit direct 
otdefi frum hnglaiid to OovemmecI of 
Zkanbay, 105; his treaty (1855) with 
dost Mobamouid, 114; nliKhlilaB 
brought wUbin lodinn protCdOme, 


11£; Im flaDexatioa of Pegu, t X t; hii 
sopport of Tliorauson, 413, 

Pcbl ipoblie} of India, l3y-t0i|. 

Debt oE mnaicipalitlef, 394, 

DepattiDcnli o-f GoremiBCBt, enametalad, 
30; the chief ofndsli cOnnccIcd wilh 
each, 30 ; readjuatraent of DeparEmtfiLls 
10 J |H3 £h 3 

DitectOtfS, Court of (^E.LC), fi, 7; im 
odgEnal oonstitotlon and t^OnlEbcilion, 
tS, 7; modili<d in lyrz, 141 im Enita- 
enoe and power and palronsge not 
abolitlKd by Board of Control, 35, and 
n-.\ Charter Act of 1793 xigniiist job- 
bety^ 15, 43; the frktim duo |a dtui 
eoDtrol, 13, 35; its diipalcb On educa¬ 
tion, 413, 41^. 

Dispensaries, 463-4fi£. 

District Moftidpalltiet, jSj-aSS; premo- 
inre attempts to CTeale, 385, 

i64; partial locccn of pettniHivc Art 
of xB^o, sSd; farther Arts compellcil 
bjanheallby stale of lowns nod country, 
sdb; tbdr e-ateoaion by Loeda Mhyoand 
Ripon, aSy, 388; Arts of ]3Sy-4 cn- 
eooxagcd elKtlve aystein, uidc pen dense, 
■od rcsipoDsibliily, 387, >38; Bombay 
DEUfict Muo icipolEtiei Aet (x^oi), a 
model of modem systmi, 338. 

DUtrkii, vabdirisjoai of a Prorince, 49; 
mnni than 350 Distrirts ui India, 49; 
arerage area tbrec-foarths of York^ire, 
49; a Collectar-Magislmte ibe head of 
a Distncif 49 his multifarious duties, 
49-£3 ; other District officinlir £1^ the 
Saprtintsndcnl of polErt, £3 * Ibc Ciril 
Surgeon,&e., £.3,461;' soUirlsloiia’of 
Dlstricti, tberr officials, 53 -£4; Diilxirt 
medical Lnititnlioni, 463-464. 

DlidaLoii, a grodp of scTcJal 14 to ’6) Dis- 
tricti, inpenatended byaCommibioner, 
49 ; no Diriaionf b Madras,. 49. 

Dominion, last of, 60; dEitiugui^cd from 

'saieTunEy," &x,6t, yoc 

'Double compuy^organixalioa of ctgi- 
moils, 3£6, 

I>nff, Dr,, bootch naisnionuy at CalcntU, 
410, 

DuFexin AisocLatxan for mediiral aid lo 
women, 4ti£. 

Diipleix, his attempt to fotiod a French 
empirs in India, 8, 7] ; bis first suC' 
cesses^ 3, 73 i hishnal faiinie and recall, 

. . , 

Dnlch, ibe, in Indb^ relations with, lood 

107,109: dowtifpli of I>BEclnup«nucf 
after CUve's rietoiy { 17£9) nt Chiniara^ 

74 - 

E. 

East India Corapuiy, its bidOiy and 
^owib, A-O. 1600-1853, 5-16, 71-S3; 
its. cba,rter„ A.tii, 160a, 6, 71; lor i£o 
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yem A cmipuif for liAdf, € i csublbb- 

mEnt of bcEDria And xtAtioEis «id bcili- 

tbs r«r 71 t MAdru in 14S39, 

6, 7lp Uomliay lA 6, 71, it 

Hoojphlj in lfi44» 6 1 fonnditjon ot 
Calcoitii by Job Cbaxtiodt in ) 
yt-; rivKlTT bclvTc^ ^^Londm'^ Mid 
‘ EngUib' CompaiitMp 7 J j adiaI- 

S malibu in 170?^ 6, 71; njpilaEcd In 
;iirt hy Act* ot rarliBm«i.t, 6^ | iti 
cooilitatiiM And ndmiiiLitiAtlon niidfT 
Ihc Churtcz And Ib^if dcvtJopnicnt* G, 
in Enslukd, fi, and in Indii, 7; iti tiutn 
independent IVesidcnclcAj. 7; it* HTvnntc, 
7 - JciTD^ lo bcCdttic A pnlitiail; potf ej 
ffom the mLddie of eigfalecnCb eciLtiuyp 
7, 7J, by the decay of the Moglui 
pnrwerp 7i^ the ii*e of the If aritlial^ 7+ 
by the gencml iLniettlcmeirt, 7 - ^p ““ 
by the A^resjjHii of DapleiXh 9 t 7 l| 
7 j: capi Die of Fond icheny in 1 7G1 ■ 
h; DTcnhrow of f peneh poweJ, E, 7 ^: 

pDlitfCAl: (Hid militAiy mEcendaney of the 
Company in fioatbem IndiAi E, 73, 73 p 
in North India. After victory of Fla*- 

«? <*? 57 j 17 

lbmD£h Clive sopreme rights trtw Btn- 
■fal, p; Kegolatling Ant of 177^1 > 4 ? 
Pitl't Act of t7S4, IS; Cbiiler Act* of 
iSij ind iSjs depnnns CoinpiiBy of 
It* commcioiai wonopolie* abo cLitac^ 

Icr, Ij; birioryAnd Arqdliiioii* under 

Warren llaslingi, *, JOj Lotd Cora- 
wjltliy tOf Lord wellesiey, jo, 

Lord HAflbg*, la ; ncq^iliticn of Sind 
tiS-ti'-'t Punjab { 19 ^ 49 % 

ofBalochiilinj ijfOfLower Buiida, 13 , 
>3, of Nagpur (iBS4)p Berlra 

(1853-5901)1 iSp of Ootih (lEsG). 13 i 
the Mutiny of lSS 7 , 13,7 
fer of power from the CorapAuy to tlu? 
CrowA (lEjE), tj; tbe incoM* of the 
Company's AdminUffAlian 1 ^ acOTlipg 
pence to It* lubjecU, 13: its contionity 
wllb the present syrtem, l 4 p 5 ®- ™ 
«nen.i jpolley of tbe Company towardi 
Native Smtei usd ft* eauoe*. 77 “®*pJJ* 
ooo-iuwnttillon* lOp 77 p jBj of lubu™!- 
isoUticMi (since 1813), 7 ®'^ ^ i 
duct nf farelpi lelatloo* oncter the Com- 
pAny, In India, 104-106, onliide 
joti, 107: cwcriApptng of ftnporiAl Add 
Indian diplomacy, lOj: its recogniUoo 
of Hindu i.ndl MuhammadAii 
nugetnoatiyemiisp t J?; hUicKy^ltE)*- 
IaIioo by the CACcultve, 119; CbaJWr 
Aela of 1S33 and i®5i I 19 ! b* 
Courts, 143 I Iti lAtcr coarli (iy">- 
lEjS), I44']4f!i; anlsgOiiiita between 
diWiT CoQita of Halting* awi Supreme 
CmiTl of 1773,145; tiKory of lU aimy, 
516-343 f it* paiyincnt of Biitiib troO^ 
343 ; it! ay«ecDi of jail* ■*»* 


mint*, jgS, ^499; its reform* of indE. 
genons educatton, ; its political dis^ 
GoueigeAtcAt of rniKiotguy (cACbing, 
41s; it* neglect of elementary cdluci- 
tioD, 4(3; mcTuotAbledilimldtof DLreC' 
tor* 11654). 4 i»i 4l3i *>■ fir-ieael^g 
priudplij*ifltt a guide, 415: ll* Medical 
UwLrd^ boapElals and ddiponuiici, 4^3- 
461 i it* navy, 3B1. 

Eastern Uengflf And AiaaiUj, creation of 
lientcBanl^DvciTonbLp of, 30 ,33, 46 , 

Ecclcuutical PeputmentH divided be¬ 
tween Supreme (Llome} and Local 
OoTciumctiUi, 33< 

Educaliun, cb+ alii, pp. 407-456. IndJ. 
genouji >yi 4 etoi, HiAdu, 407. 4°6i 

MubwiiniMiia, 40S, 4D91; under eafly 
Briiisb ndc, 4^-413; controveny bc-^ 
tween OrlenlaLtiii and Aurlidsts, 410, 
411, 41$; diipatcb of DireelHors in 
l®;4i 4i3i 445i 447.4+^; later birtory, 
1E51 -167 r, 41 Jp 41 4 p > 9 ? t-tpoj ,414- 
41b; KiitlSlia, racUl, local, Emdreliglou*, 
oftlteraicy, 4(5,416; periodical revlcwi 
of progfeu, 4t6i Fntnaiy cdnctLinn, 
417-413; enforced attendance at priAury 
fiiMls in Bniodt, 453; Secondary edti- 
MtiOfl. 411-436: fTEglieTcr Collegintc 
enlucation, 436-4305 canic* of backwant 

stBieof 31 ntiBmnladali*^ 43 °i 43 il femAlc 
education, 4311433; of low-cnste cbil- 
dttn, 433,433; af EufOPCMsand Eura- 
iiAB4. 433-43S: t-Tiici Collegs, 433 t 
technical educatiDn^ 435 ' 444 ! School* 
of An, 438*439: engineering COlJcfiy*. 

fiiftd Trtcrinii^ 

CsOlleeM, 440> tnedicnl college* 

icbool*, 44i:p +4^ ± I®''' Khool* And 
claSMS, 443 ; cOmmefcial cdncatioa, 
440,441; DMmal colleges wnl scbwll, 
443-444; fiiMince, 444 ' 445 j 
445: icbolarahipn 445,446 

lAipeCtion* 44 <‘. 447 : •«"l" millACtion 
only* 447: moral trainmg, 449,460; 
the slftte and private effort, 447^^0; 
Covemment craploymciit as an indii«- 
menl to edacalionj, 448? fhc le-lec^on 
ofteatboniu, 45a; public MAminalinn* 
in ychooli, 450p45“:: joiUtiAlim Mid 
ne**pape«, 43 ‘ 451 : ""1 

bcpolsi, 45T- 133-^341 
incltkded In ■utiftics, 434i433- “Wfo- 
grapty, 433 statnUc* of 

Fnblle Initnietixm, 456. 

EducAlioai, rrimaTy, 417-451 j Tcpcat^ 

rceognliion by the Government of in 
duty towuids. 41 r, Ibe canie* of iti iJow 
poOfiress, 417: prinuuy scbiSotL 4 * *3 

XHOStty managed by local aothontie* nr 
ptivMely, 417 p 4 I 9 i iwItKgTMt *yM 
[ jgSi) replaced Irt giant-ln-uld lyilem 
AjS, coodilions of fnml% 416; genevM 
tbarmCteiiilies pf primary :^CM>llp tbcir 
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txdrtitt imd jets, 419^ their coona ind- 
cabjccti, 419J 4}Qp Ccflchcn ud tlielr 
pay, 434> 41J. t rural or vilEcgc *cfal»l^ 

i ll, 413, Ibe £mi need of thecQp 431, 
icir Hinpler erraw, 4^3, ‘whole' mad 
* baU4Lt[ier*,''43t, ODtdoor eipluiitioinl 
of Uud-eeoords the'rilligc,43 3; bul 
efTecl* Uf miuy pohlic CJUn iftnEittiu, 
4 S^-, 

EdacHtiofiy ScoonduT, 4^ 2 - 43 fi * 
ary ichfioU geemlljr tender private mm- 
433, objcclioni (o, 433 ; iJiret 
cLkw oF, 433, 433, (i) TenucteUr, n 
CAtetiDiiiitian of primary^ ihelr coane of 
ihiM yeart, till acc of tnincen, 4 aj; [it} 
EtiglUb middle, 433, (lil) Eagtbih high 
acbools, tilt age of lixteeap 433, 4^4, 
Iradinj; up to a mpiriculatlafl eanmloa.- 
tiorip 4J4; Etebjeets ed uatriciilttlaii, 
434, hoge Domber of candidnUa, 434, 
odecti <>1 the Mnmipal Loti, 434P 435, 

reucKif of ila popnlarityp 474. 435; 
GoveniineDt cacoun^rqcnt m kit 
literary coLirfea ud of ‘ icbeeil final ei- 
iminaiteurtp' 434-416, Iheir ubjlKU imd 
retadoa to ptiUlc cm play merit and 
Uoivcrallk*, 43^, 436; bad eJectx of 
tnaey public Ckaminatlou, 431. 
ICdtiei,[ioap H Eghcr 0TColleg3alep4 3C-4 iq r 
before the fouPdaticifl of Ublventliff in 
40^^) 4'Op 4l3p 43^1 the rapid 
ucrcaie^ lince of coUegrt and atndentap 
43^; criticUEn of colk^ tra. itilr jT md 
al:aiidard4,437p 438 ; colJegiate lifcp In 
rPCOurageiBeat by hosteli, ladcties, and 
4*^: 6f«l Hiccea* of read- 
ucfttul college at Aligarh, 439; tela- 
liofu between enllegea and Univenlile«p 
438. iSirf af« UpiTCFiilLct 
Ednaldoo, teebnlcal, 4^5-444; the old 
ap^Dtiee ijEiem, 431S, iu present iq- 
snfficieocyp 436; deteiioralion of Work¬ 
men and work, 43fi i Iqdnttrial sdioolA, 
their anbjccti, elemeolnry and advanced, 
their opitiparative fjtUnrc 
bubm^436. 437 ; in Arf, 438,439 j Jr, 
engineerdiijf, 439, 440; in agricullure 
and TCtermnTy Hirgery, 44O; in ooni- 
mwccp 44a. 441; in medidne, 441,443; 

IB law, 44J: in pedag^p 443-444. 
UncaUqn in ' arti and crafla,^ 438,439; 
^oolaof Art p and worfaihopa, 4 38,439, 
Bombay inbool and Reay workihopa, 
43 *. 

t^nDatiotep Aninoe of, 444,445, 436. 
GdOdtlnn of Enropeun and hlbruiaiUp 
431 -^ 35 , dtaregani of Lord Caonlfig'i 
warW agaiiat nestcef of. 433; the 
teattiial aod (odaf adnntagd and 
diudrantagra of Iheic claioee^ 433,4^^; 
the abaolqte ignorance oTmuy cfaildcetij, 
4^ ; the enoonritjteEneot of all dniaei 
^ Etlropeaii icbooli (1881] by liberal 


K™il3i 434i 435 S their Eoceen and 
defect^ 43£; Tcroacular langnagra 
eneanrwed, 433, 

Educadon ud^, from (Ktimary lebool to 
Uni vena ty degree, by mejna of atate 
icholanihipa, 44||;, 446, 

Elpb LmtOhe, MountEtuart, on chc village 
watchnkaDp 3B4, 38^, on Tillnge feapon- 
aibllLty for ibcft, ; bta encourage- 
ment of ediM^lion in Bomboyf 413- 
Etegineera: caniliud anLcnls of cfigioecn 
of f-l.C.. JoSf eorly lupply of, ^o^p 
alO; fanctioo] of Cbl^, ^nparintcDdiDg, 
EjCeOitiTe, and AaEutmt Kngjneera in 
the Frovinoeap 3t9, 319; mperior er- 
EineerinG cslabluhinenT, 3I9 e recent 
anpply of, fremCooper'a HiU, 319, j30, 
ProTtneinJ from Indian Engueering 
Collefiirt, ^30,3ijr ; ThcBaaaco College 
nt Koorkee, 333, ^33 \ ^nbordinate Eor- 
vJeep 3J[ ; EngiBremtE Colleges, 439P 
44 ^^''—blbpTsr CoLlcge, ila eqnjpuem, 
^ COuTECf, and three icctioiu, 439, 440, 
ImglUh Khoolt, 433. 

EpidEmic diicatea, 475. 

Euraaiu3<p cdncjUon of, 4^3-435. 
Eoropean Army, firet Koyal regiment 
arrived in 1754, tay; auength of. in 
tJ 9 ®, in 1B06, 335. in 1834, 336, 
337. on eve of Mutiny, 338; traHafer of, 
to the Crown, and ainail^Hiatioo wiili 
Royal foroet, 343; conditiuii of vrvioe 
of brillih troop* in Iod]a,343 y strength 
ofp in 1879, 347 ;iacieaK 0 f ^1883-7), 
after Ihmjdeh incidenip 348, atieagth of 
In rSSy, 348 j meia alJovranoc granteil, 
ihereaae of pfty, 357 f tirenglh of, 
m 190j, 3595 pieseot JiFtiibntioo, or- 
gaoirationp and ttreo^h of, 568, 380. 
jSt I In the mediw tarn of Royal 
Arniy Medical Corpai 459, 

^rropcan Bnlish titbjects, ciril and. eriinl- 
nal juriEdlctloa over, 354,155, 
EnropctiLEj education of, 453-435, 

Evcf^, Sir George, aurveyor-gencfill, 
4S4, 493. 

EaamlnalioEai fa tchoola, 450, 451, 
ExehaogeT lose by, 194, 195, 

Exdse^ revenue &am, 173^ ib rttmna a 
test of protperity, 373 ; Eoureea and 

anoiintnfexclae rtvermcp }53-3fil, 37ft: 
(I) 'eidie' or bome-eowuinved opium, 
344-346; (If) intoxicating Uiquany 355- 
. » 59 : hemp drag*! 355-361. 

Eiccmivep legtElatioo by, till Charter Adi 
of 18331, t 39 : existing powefE of execu¬ 
tive to Icgtalate Of KEspad ordiaaiy 
law in apedal caici, t^o, 131; tendency 
of Legmailve Councili to cncrUach 
npoo executive, 130; union of extanise 
with jndicul fanetlonf in CollectoT- 
MagifUate or Dtpuly-CominbilaiaTH 
J53- t54> niationa of executive and 
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kfzUlilan ici mattctl 4f land (cvfaDC 
BDjd litlcT 1531 

EjcpcodituEVf niitnoidiEiajy, 187-1^, 30 o; 
iMililon apcniliQns, l€7rlSS \ Funinc, 
l£S, \ CBJ^tal nutlaj oa TaU'^'il/ 
COtnitniction and irriEBtlAI, l€9] 19a 

KapcndilDiT, net Ofdjnirj^ 174-1S7, 
im t Civil AjlmioutnliDcij 174-177» 
Ijuul RcTCEiiiFt 175, Civil DcpBrlnKnti, 
175, ir^t M UcellOACCHii Civil Chari^rv, 
17 S, Fotf Odioe, TcIcEijpliEv and 

^771 P'ol'Jli livolk^ 177-1^3 : 

I^ldva)-!^ i 77 -iSjJfngaEiiaD,l£]p jS^, 

Civil Work^ I S3 ; l^ibllc Deb^ 

; MUilAij ^^ndittirf^ l$5-9S7; 
I'raviadB] Ofld lurptu or ddicitp 

193, SOJ. 

IlxpcHt dirties afiSf MW pruStEcallj evh 

fmed to rtei 


Faminci ocdintUTr and eitnonJinAvy ei- 
penclitUR w, iBS^ lSsj Lmd I^Iod's 
^fdiitUQt iMurancQ' fand, ibo, |S3; 

‘ productive' and ‘ peotcdive' publH: 
works llW'j 

F«n for education, 445. 

Fcjuilc edoCulion, 4311 43^, 

Female pfitemers, 40a. 

Finance (^Imperial and PiovincLiE), cb, ti, 
pp, Tbe OTwlh of revenue 

and expenditon, IM, lbl; cfliuo of 
({rowthi and of lnr|fv tiAil of icvtnuc, 
history oi finiHiDC from 1S14 
to j 63"I70; detolli of tewnne^ 

170-174; dettlU of oJipenditBre, 174- 
tpo; Imperial and Provincial finance, 
190^193; Home leCilfAi and esiicndi- 
tofM, >93-197; ^and 
t97J [jenerRi review of financial porltion, 
I97^IM. mbUo^jibyt ISN' Tables of 
hnuncul Ktatisllot: LOf Kevenue and 
Fipcndilure, of Debt, of Fore Ljjn T^. 
JOo. II. Of Act Revenue, aoi. III. Of 
Net Kxpendilure, aOJ. IV. Of PobUc 
Worki, 303. 

Finance Department,. J5, ; dcala with 

ndminivlration of Imperial odd Provin- 
oial finance^ 3 S, wilb «l*net, leave, 
and pendens = 5 i enrreney oWl 

barking, MLLElarT Finance 

paitwwQt* 3 £, ii’t depatroent ^ ™ 
CptioplruILcr awl Audit 

FinaiKe^hlatory ol^ 1153.1701 from hej^in- 
nlng of mnctccntb cenlurt to MMLny, 
idj; from iWSo-J. 165. apptmt^ 
mcnl of Mr. /amn TiVil»n u firal 
Finance Minister of India, 163, and in^ 
■Ugnraiion of new financial eta, toj I 
from I B(i6-7 J ,a periodof cootlv teform*, 
fa.mincit 4 it^ dcficita, 1 ^ 31 - 1*^1 
to Local Govenuntnli filed, 164 i i™in 
iS73-fi, fall in gold viloe of uiTer^ 
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defidtaj famloa, 1S5: Horn 1677.83, 
great Tefomu of Sir John Stncliey 
end Sir Evdyo D«rmE^ 16^-167, 
a ibore in rcwnuei JubitUuti^ for 
filed grant to Local fjoreennaents ■ ^ 4 , 
Uriif rednetiotM, j 66, equatiution of 
dutlei on aolt, l6ti, ulEimole nac of 
revenue and aurplnt in ipite of famine 
and Mghln Was t bom 1884^1, 
167, ifiS, bevvy ctefidtl at firtt. due to 
(all in eaebange^ incmacd military 
expenditure, and annexallcm of tipper 
Uunnis inbsequefitmoiperity, 167, 
l&S; from 1S9J-4, fmoodal Ctisii, 
j 6S, Lll In cxillaDgej closing of ibc 
mints Ea free coinage of lllvcS general 
import duty, 16S; frcni iSpS-i * 
period of general prosperity, ibs.i7a, 
eivd of eaebange dlHlculty, ifiS, Tcmis- 
xiooi of toxnti^ ifi9, incicaied cXpeti-^ 
dltuTC, luqulos of revenue, tfig. 

Fluclaaling HMeuruents of land rcvctilie, 
914, 

Foreign DepRument, sdminiitered by 
Got-emor-Ucncral, 10 ; iU eonttol of 
external poJJllc*, ftontier [nb«, and 
Native Stales, a t , 3 r, and alao of speriol 
Provinces, ll , 13, 

Fonfipi Relations, ch, Ev, pp. 104't 33. 
Under tbe Corapaniy, condnet of InrelOT 
relations Jn India, I04“10ti, oiiCjidc 
I^la, lofij 1:07; overlapping of Imperid 
aod Indian dlplonacr, 105; Under Ibc 
Lrnwn, lolS, dtririon of ijowcra, lofi; 
prcaenl rapoittibllllies oF Indian Gov¬ 
ernment ontlJdc India, 107-1111 Aden 
and Petim, 107, loS; Socotra^ 109; 
Atab coart ftom Bib cl Mandeb to 
MukaLlo^i ibccoaAof tbe * Tiuoitl' 
Cblefl, 11*: Oddd and Koweit, no, 
III; Tnrklsb Arabia, 1 1 J; Habrclnand 
otberixlandi in tbe Peni^ Gulf, tir, 
III; Fctaia, lU, Hi; Afgbinlitiii, 
iitS, 117; rclAliptu between Petiia, 
AfEb 3 nlitan,andindni,il 3 -iJj; Kaah- 
miri 118; Tibet, uS-iiq; China, no, 
tit [ Siam, ] ji-J 11T dtriMoo in 1901 
between Impefial and Indian Govetn- 
menti of external eapensci inetured by 
India, ill, 113: posiCisiona ra India 
of Fnnoe and Fortu«;al, 1 33 ->14: 
foreign consular agenli in India, 114, 
Hi. Bibliopaphy, I 3 J, 

Foreign letallonaof Native Slates, K 3 -S 5 f 
in respect of European and Amcriesn, 
iMwcn, S4, 111 tespcct of each other*B*. 

Forests, depiurtmeut of, 15, adminIstlitiLin 
by local anlborffie* and by Revenne 
and Agficultuoi Department of Sn- 
peetiW Government, ij * Inspector- 
General cf Foffettl, 15: reveunc frWft. 
1711 toresJ Surviey, a Iwnncbof Strtvey 

of India* 49 < 5 , 497 ■ 
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rVMfltti, rhlllp* hla, €ipp«lEj «0 to Wirren 
Hnsliiijnj i 3 , 

FisdcIw ihc, in iDdi^ B, ?I-J 4 , j 6 . 338, 
53 33^1; in Tongkiinf, iji, tij; 
polilioil, connnrtTd*!, And iefial poij 1 ion 
oi Fneact pouciMoni in Indiii, lai, 
iSm 1T//0 Dutiltix. 

Franlier utd IrHit'fiuQti^r iCFrcji., 
poO' r ihcir cxtenure area* ^r>j ; their 
xmitller icmlc ni>rl mificleAc^, ^97 ; ibr^ 
'ly of f5.000 iqianrc mitfi* dnrine 
A^lwn Wbfi (1875-83), 4 qjt jyS; 
lor^ey of I iO|OM rquire mitH Jn Cen- 
tnl dnHng Afghan IkiDiid«Ty 

Comniiinion,. ^98 j iiopartuit work of 
native «t>kiirTS, 499,530, the 'Fiimldt' 
and 'A. Jt.' lo Tibet and Ne{il, their 
work juid rewards, 499 j M'Xaif bihI 
othen,. poot 

Ftuncier jSiiitia, jfiS. 374,375. 

ijw 

Gradetin opefntiooa of isncy, 4B 7-^80. 
Girl criiDUia.li, 403, 
t firla It lehog), 431,447. 

Gopt DItIi and ri4tii3n, IdcIIui posscuient 
of Fortugal, 114, 

Gold Roervo Fornl, iti object, 177^ 5 in. 
GoTcrament, the. M IndtA, di. i, pp, 
^“ 45 h Hindu iyitcin of ^ovcniEBetit ac 
d**trllwl in the Code of Mann^ J-a* 
j^ovcminecil in the daja of hinghal role, 
3 -S t ptrioda of histocj o 7 Hritilh 
Jndia, (i) from fonndilion of i^st 
India Company to middle of eighteenth 
5, 6 J AiittiEniilraUQti of af^irp 
In Rn^and Aad India., 6, 7; (Li) thckicc 
' poUtioal ei:i«<llllna of 
India In in Eddie of eEghietnlh oeoitiry, 

7, 8: l 4 Jid CJjw, 8, 9; (jfHeonoiintj of 
the Company, 7 VVanen Hapiingg, 
0,10; peii] of EbnJah domiokin, 9, 10; 
Lord CcmwaJli^ JO; Alaritha and 
Myaoreeompncillonf, ro) Lo^tl Wd, 
Ie*Jeyr lO; cxlenitcm of the power ud 
IcjrEtoiiea of the Company, i3„ ij + 
I,oid tiultngi, ja; the iait Marithl 
War, I Jr Burme^ and ^h Wars, 1 3 ; 

aconisitiCtO of Sind, the Punjab^ and 
lUtncbiitan, ii, 13; qcr]nlutlo0 of 
tfwer Bnima (1853 ),of Xi^r f j 8 e t), 
ofOndh (i8j)6), of Upper lEitrmq (ifiSbj, 
1], 13,; admtnlitratioa of the Company, 

t 3 , 14; theeiecntiTejfovetninent r the 
Kcsnlaling Act of 1773, 14, 13; 

Act of 1784, 13; tfcc Charter Afl of 
I B33, T5 I tiaiufer of gor-emmeot to 
The Crown (1838), 16; lelattcHni of 
Go^rnmentoriodifi with the Frovhictal 

Governiitelit*, t ( 4 , 17; with theXative 

Staid, 17, 18: the CouKil of the 
Gotenvor-GentraL 18, jj; condnet of 
hnuneai^ JO j Dquirtmenu of Covtm- 


ment, ao; ledifiCrihntloo. in IpO'j, 31 ; 
the torclgn I>cpartracDt, the 

Home Ge^rtment, 33, J4 ; the l>cpajt- 
mcni of Ke\‘eri1in and Agncollnr^ 34^ 
35.; the Finance Gepartohint, 33, j6: 
the ComDioru and Indniitir U^part^ 
mohG Jft aj J the Lqghlative Depart- 
ni«it, 37; lie Pobtic Workt De^iart- 
menl, 37, 187 Anny and Military 
SappEy Peparlment], aS; di^ian 
of British Indio, En1o Provinoea, 39^ 
^0 ; otaioi of Local GovcmmeniS, 30; 
the Prcaidenctn and Governon of .tent- 
bay And Modrat, 30, 31; 1 Jeti tenant- 
GoTcraonhips, 31, 33* Chief Com- 
mJjtionerihiM, 33,33; Ri^lation and 
noa-Re^lallon Provinces, 33, 341 the 
Home trOVdmJncnl,. 34, 33 ; nnj iqql 
Crnirt of DlrceEpti and GeiKTal Con It 
of Proprietor, 34; Pilfs Board of 
Conizof (1784), 34, 33: tnuiifer of the 
goverrunettt to the Cruwn (1858), 
W'-4*: the Act of 1858. 36; Qqeeti 
lictoda’a Proclainntion, jfi; (Jneen 
Vlclorii pitrtkiineii Umpriss of fudk 
50 ! the SocTctary of Stale, JS- 
30 f the ConneiL of I Mia, 3S; 39; 
cstailiihmerit of India Dihcr, 39; cuii- 
trot of IkrIiamenij 39, 40; the Indian 
Civil Service, +0^45 ; rroTKoniied by 
Leivd ComvnLllli, 40, 4c ^ the 'Gove- 
named CEril Service,' 41 ; Haileybary 
CO'llege eatahlEahcd in 1803, 41 ; ftnt 
puhlic eompetiiRtn for Indian Civil 
Serrice (1833), 41 ; ni|ei and ftgata- 
Goot In rcap^ of selected cnndulatri, 
41, 41; the nnployiEicnt of nat]r» in 
the CiTilSenice,43.43; the Provincijil 
nmJ _ hiiboedlnate lerrlraa, 43, 44 ; 
jpecialircd de^ctmenti and appoint- 
Hjcnli, 44, 45. Pibliography, 43. 

Govern nr-Gcneial, iji« Limed in 1773 bw 
KcgnlaLlni; Arf, J4; to administer 
Prcaidoiiey of Bengalj. I4; anprersaey 
of Bcngaf over hlidraa and Hombay 
GKlarrOp I4; IIcIq ebug^ iq 

GovemoNGenoraJ fi/ Awf/d, 3 [ j may 
have aotbority to aet alone as Govemor- 
Geaeral-in-Couocilj jp; his LcBiilativo 
Connell* Jlt-ljf, 

Govetnor-Gonetal of ladlft, first 10 ityinl 
and cncatcd in Chaiter Act of IS33,13; 
his supreme powora laid down, 13; his 
control over lubordipAie GovcroiscOW, 

^5 E *^^E]e of VIocroy, as Trprcsaling 
ihc Crijiiitii blra in ProclamBtioFi 

of 1838, rfij a title of ceremony, and 
not of statutory AntboriEy, iS; |^ ap- 
poLntmeIri by Kojat Warrant, jfj 
lennre ^ salaiy of office* jQ< hit 
relpOlwhd.tily for entire admioLstiatioo 
of Rrilish liidJa, uenl oontrol of Natiie 
Slates, ifi, J9; division ofadMiois- 
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traliiw betwiKn G^rtcmmcnt of Todia 
■nd liocal GovcrnmeoU, 172 4 
fctirrxl contml mcnrd ud eicrd^, 
I ^ ; a cavit of apwl rmcn and con- 
rinfintSwi af hcti ol Lwal (liCiveintacintf, 
; exoiciiea a direct lopovdadan oner 
Tnoil icnportADt NaElve wtea, r7-r^; 
prdviiio4 for AbSciMie of Govieniar' 
GciicTa.1 from Uk Cennoli ; Gdcr^ 
nor-GmCral by du ocdn in Cnuncil 
may tietciae |HW«a of GoTcmor- 
Gencral-iD-Coancil^ 197 appowtmenE 
cd a aubatilute In hia abKncr^ tg, 
Gronl-iD-Jiid lyaten tif achdvl*^ 41 3 . 

' Graiaed Cartridfc^ tbe,.' 341. 

GnrlllMl (oTdkfS* 335, 345, 369. 

H, 

llflJdnr ALT, of MyMrc, 8; lifi kactifr^kh 
the FccDch and Marithii agaioat Hrltuh 
powtr^ 9, 73; tfacir Tiilarr, Jo; hit loa 
Tipu ^llin, 10. 
ffailayhiiEy CcUege, 41, 
llauio^ys, Lnrd, GovEnwr-Gcncnil, 11; 
liut MciriUliA Wat (1S17-18), la; le* 
BQiuiQcd [wiicy ot noffl^iatcrTciitioa and 
of iudcpcndfflu of Nacive prin^Oi, yB ; 
Adopted wlicyof utborditjaie [scUUnn, 
7S, 79; bk advocacy of a ayilcm ct 
pcbiic instniclion, 40^ 

HtetiDE^at Wnwcilif rule of 9, 

JO; jjippojtcd by Cojut of I'jiDpriclm, 
7 I a period of jurcat peril, 9; iU bnal 
HICOch, 10: acrjoldtioa of douLiin of 
lienoM, and E^aljcEtc Island, lo; ’ElitvArl'^ 
cd by hkCoDiicll, eS^ bll adoptiM of 
nitlLve kiva for nalkf suits, 117 : his 
matj^nkaUon of tlie jodiciaJ syiEein, 
144,145; hii CDrCODiaecmtat ofOritidai 
lenmnii', 409. 

Ilcadiiiui of villaige, eollKti revniDC from 
Indiridiuls, aid, 135, 173, aSi; his 
OlbcT fiuictionsi jtintmenticia and pOti- 
lioB, ij 8, J73, iSit 384, 386; of 

more importaiice id rjp^fri itum in 
iamttvfitri Til]a£ie 4 r 173! dt^gencmlion 
noderVlIc Mumbai and earl^Urdish rnje, 
386; codtroll and responsjoility reaffinm- 
(1903)1 3 <) 0 ‘ ^ . 

Uea,d-QuArterc Canoy) 3 Bx.fr, 384: Chief 
of the 

A^atant'C cnemT, Principal Medical 
Oftcer (or SoiE^b-G-eneral, 460 «0t 
Military Secretary, their doEie* and re- 
iponsihitil ICS, 36^ 

llctnp (GcjfMO^ rWrVn) dirm xtsppl^, 
nse,and mmaM from, 159-3&I; .fdjrya, 
and 3 AiiJvj, 359; ibetr unmcin^ 
rial Die, BociBLly and reU^oruly, 159; 
repon opnn by CDUmiiaiiHi of tl^ 3 ^ 
159, ibo; excise airan^cnients, IKJ 
npply and duEy^ ite i whokadc and 
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retail LlctH'ces, aAi; OOQSuCnptiOD nod 
revcEiite, 161, 

Herat, defended (1B37) by Pottin^Er 

J inst Penran^ J14; captnre 

by the Shih, 113; cTacnAtion of 
(N 5, and rcnunctiitiaii by Sh&b 
of ualma In soverel^plty over Hcrit 
and Afgtiiliktdn, It5. 

Hi{;b Courts, 14$, 147. 
iJindc £0^X11110cut of India, as described 
in Code nf Mania, i-j; by Arrkan, 
Strabo, and McgaslhEnes, i-j; by 
Chinese travellcn^ 3; a bcncvolcut 
despotism, 3. 

UindnitinJ, COmmOQ lan^naiitE; of ihr 
Indian army, 371^ 

tf olkar, faniify aamc of chief of MarithS 
Stale nf tnidon, 70, fd; fbdnre 
bfuDg^ht onder Ihilish proEcctaiate, 7^, 
Home dluj^ec, 193-197 i mainly iioit of 
commercial Lransactilans, 194; appor- 
tianraent nf esf>endLtiJTC betu^eeo India 
and EnglAJld, 194; method of mcelin^ 
Home espeaditwre, 194, 195; the loss 
by exchange, 195 1 Sectary of State's 
dmwirii^, n}i, 197, 

llonie Department of Govemmait of 
India, 15, 14; concerned wiEh general 
ailminkttoli on, 13; the sphere of its 
ordinary dolin, 13; miiCcl kneoLis 
blrshms, 13 ; ecdW^cal and It^l, 

Homc Gorirmment of India, 34-40 ; iLs 
early hktaiy under h.l.C., fi, 7r 341 
Pitra Boanl of ControU 34t }5 I the 
Cbarter Act of 3 j, 3 * : final 

IfansTnr of poorcir to the Grown aftn 
the Moliny, 3^t Act of 1B5II1, 36; ap' 
pdnttoeiit of Vioeroy, and of a Sectetary 
nf Stale for India, 36; creation of I be 
Cnoiidl of India, 3d; the QhrecD''a 
Froclamalion, 34; asinmplinn of the 
title of himpresa of India, 34$ Hmtiir 
ebarw, 191 - 1 ^ 7 - 
H oKe’breeditig, 93, 303- 

llospalal Aodslants, 459, 44c. 

HiifH^tsU and ditpensartes, (1) peblio, 
Unddhfab 437, 43^! of F-I.G, afi', 
44]; their preaent ntutbei, 461,480; 
of Piitricts, 4Cii.-4d4 ; of Fresrlencterr 
464; thdr stnfls, 463. 4(4; number, 
lea, and non of psileBts. 4A4,4^5,48^', 
of Indy DnU'eriii^i AssocMtlcm fni 
wouKR md children, 4^13 ; jnconie, 4^3^ 
480; raanjgtmflfit of Fresid nicy hoapb 
tnli by Government, 4'h4; of Histiict 
diipensarira by locnl commilEecSj 4A3; 
(il) peiviEe, ibclf number and inppmt, 

Howi^ batleric% 3S7. 
llydcritild, the pemkr >'111^ State of 
India, itx origin and antiquity* dfl, 67 ; 
icLatiofi^ of ftrililh power wUb Ihe 
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NiiSm- 10 k Ih 'h “if 

miti^ 3 c« or» 93. 

HyderltHd 3^7^ 35«, 

I. 

liberty Sir C« F-. bil dlTycrn of ibe 
blrtotr of Uriti^ lodl* iolo tbt^ 
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of'Loropean altd Eumuan Education, 
4i4- 

Af, 

Macialay, Lonit drafted the Indian Penal 
Code, 138, IJ9; jt* e)[C*Uence, final 
adoptlou, (rsdoj^and pcrnanctiOe, 13^, 
139; uutinted first crat mcuuie ^ 
prisoa remnn, 39*; fit* mionte ui 
Tatour of Wniein (not Orienul) edu¬ 
cation, 411- 

MacJreiniie^ CoL Colin, began topogra- 
phicail Itirrey, 49O. 

Maiirai, PiwWeaw of, large additloni to, 
nnilef Lord Cornwallis, 10 ; ondcr 
Lord WeUciley, li; deelarHl tub- 
ordinate to PrEdileney of Ben^l, 14; 
giiril admininration of by * Goeemur 
and Conflol, appointed by Crown, 30, 
3I; the powert, piiritegei, and sila^ 
ed GaretOOf, 3 ^! ^ 1 * icJallon* with 
CoBiioU and iheir eondnet of tiuiineji* 
reaembla lho*e of the Goeemnr-GeOe- 
Tal and hit Coundf 4?; N'atlte SUiJes 
of, nnall and uDimpoHMt (eiccpt Tm- 
niKore), ^ 7 , their itatulii^ ^; |?^il 
{^ oiracilp 

Court, 147 : i 1 * FTKidency Banhh 524: 

Eb Sunrey depurtinent+ 303, 5 ^ 

Madras City. tnUnidpoUty of. hlltOiT of. 

184-390; ll* prcieat conriilullcei, 29*; 
its nnktaJlion, 47 i- -Sw Muuiei- 
pnJille^ , 

Madma CNallae) fltato, fiew and nium- 
portant (.cliCept Tfatancort}, 07 1 
oricin, 67+ , V 

Maifirtrales, cTimbal coaiii «. m iW 
Mofiudl, 1481 It l‘l«idcncy town#, 
I+8 t pflwei*, judicial and prcecDtj^, 
of matjtitracy, 148, >49 ; 

140, Stf fuHf Collector^ 

blai^utic Surrey of India flnd Burma 
{tgoi-lpoy) inil 42 .tnl by »r A- 
Rilckei, 45)0, 
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Major Provinces of a list df liicia^ 

with ai¥« lutd popdlallMt^ 46 . 

Malwa opiaai^ 344. 

AfdmlaJii^ri, Ut UmImit, 53. 

Mauipar, raJed by a family, 64 ; 

iu trealy In |Aurlcb king of ^41 
Briliih nlaUcHU with, ^9; lUUititf afj 
103- 

Mano, Code in date and ori^, i; 
lyitfim df^TcrdnicaC dcficribcd in, 

Ibe buis of Hindu u inlnrpmed 
by Btdjinians, ] j6; lair pccSwul not 
tcniconal, 1 j 6, lay; cs tfm 
land rewQr, ai^: on tbc ■□pciinCcn- 
dAcc df lofjic towns^ i 33 l 

Mapai 4 arlicit<]T£ll,orii'Anrlilr,4St- 
4^^; Rennctl'i atn/pil 4lta; Gtnai 
Jtfaf tf /nA'i (I df Cot. Rcynoldj, 
4^4; of Turkish and Cnalnd Indk 
(■®?3)h (refteml liValkerj, 4iM ; 
ArroiTiEnjlh's Maps i^aa), £04; 

Governnkent Alias of India^ 4 miles 

I0 I (poh, 1^4; cnbnDJled lo Axtatt^ 

smith and j. Walk«r flfiJJ-ysJ, $a 4 t 
505; T opoGnphical i^nnrey ioaps, 
Ibcir areas and > cft l g, 491, 493, 3.01, 
: CommirKnt maps on ic^c of 
I iadi lo 1 mile, ^05 ; reewnmenda' 
ticHia of comcnitEcc (1904^ od maps, 
5®®p 507; Pioviflcial maps^ 49^, 50?; 
District m«|ia^5ot: cadasttnl mapi, aoS, 
i 09 . fot, 304h 507. 

MantMs, rUc of their power, 5, 65, 69, 
JOl BiprtmiKy ever ihc Kijputana 
Viatel, y; loremost power iu l^ia at 
middle of oljihtiecti til ccntacy, 7: its 

f towUi and spread^ fi, 9^ 70; defeat 

y Afehans an Flnw £i 74 j)i 70: its 
ailiaaee with Ibe rmneh aj^aiafl Ibe 
Hrtiiah power nnder the mid of Warren 
fJastinga, 9 j Ibcir threaleiiiji^ attitude 
nndcr Lord Cornwall ia, jo; tbeir 
alliance with him and tho A'inm 
a^lnit TipEt Sollan, 10; the vietoiy 
of lie allies (i793\ lo; conltmicd 
erOwlh of iheir power, 1 ygj-t 79S, ro; 
Prilbh ontmlity, lo; diUtetaidOt In 
the confederacy, I I , Ja, 71 ; iu dc-feat 
(1803I and ceaaioD of uriitdry, JE, yj, 
Wt ^falaEh 3 War fiSiy, iSlif}, 
14 : eatinction of conledcTBcy, u; 
its failure and fall dno to the absence 
of any pDlitical syrtem, fiH, 70, 7], 
and to its COUTH of violtnoE and rapLiie, 
"Sr 333 E Tirwiy of Poona, 7C; Pindiri 
A\aT, 76 j Gwalior, Inddre, and ll’l|[ptir 
bmvfht ander Brilish pietei:torate, 767 
martial and military coamcteriities of, 

333 . 

Marine, Roya] Indian, its htdinry, present 
posltkn ^ dmie:^ Appendix ii,ppi, 38 J, 
383; Marine Sorrey alEached to, jo8. 
Marine Soireya |[Appclidia to ch, iv]|, 


ioS-jtaj eoait cham at *p]oita' of 
early mptami of E.1.C„ 481; Maricn 
Purvey depaiLtncal, its orietn C3S73) 
and CHUtilntion, 30S ; now Attach^ 
Ed fbdian Mutlnc, 308 ; charajcter of 
nuiinc serveys, 308, 509 ; aowndlnes, 
309 E progresa of ooail. and port snrvtys, 
309 j deep'sem aoundin^ and trnwIinE;, 
£^9,510; pablication of mtulti^ £101 
pdndpal aoological imalu, jto-sis; 
many insEanCea of adaptation to 
vlToaraent, 511, £i 3; ihe Htitrviorpiu. 
alpksnii Kcrrtes its own light, £i I. 

Ma^at, ncUtiom wltb Im^ of, 109. 

Matricnlatton cxaininaJdna, 41^ 

Mayo, Lord, htl ayrtnu of a Gacd grant 
lo I.ocal Govonmienta for Frovindai 
JOrrlcea, 164; aabscr^nenEly modified, 
ibti ; hia «DCODragemedt of mnukipal 
gorenimeoh 3S7. 

Mayor's courts in Fitaidency towni, 464, 

a& 5 . 

Medical and ^aniUry Administration, cL.. 
xlv. pp. 437-430. hMlcal, 437- 
461!: AncKtit Hindu and Arabic 
medldnc, 437, 4,43; eqnitjtntiun of 
Medical anil l>snj tary depart meal, 436- 
4^0: Its orginiaatJon, 4ho, 46 r; tdatory 
of medical Instilntions, 461, 461; 
Diitijct hospilala and dispeuiarieiy 
4111-464; Freifdoi^ ho^itals, 464; 
niimbm, leligtcm, and sex of p^lenlt, 
464, 463; Pnaocc, 46^; lunatic and 
leper asyinma, 46$+ (il) Sanltnry 
dejiartincnt, 46S-479; ili history, 466- 
468; raial aanilAtiiPSt, 4^^‘4'J t X urban 
sardtaLinn., 47 J-475; epidemic disease, 
prescnElvc and other Lreatntenl of, 47.S; 
plague, 475^ 476; laboraroriei, Despal 
and prQnncia3,476; Psitenr lUstEtot'^ 
47^1 4"7; registration of vital statu- 
tk»i ill history, 477, it* prennE state, 
477* 478 * vaccination, 479, 4S0. bib- 
liagrapt^, 479, Tables of StalLstim: 
I. or Hospitals and Diipensaties (0^ 
under, (i) not Li»der> GoTcrnmenf con- 
tr4^, 480. IL Of VacciUAtion, 480. 

Medical services amalgamated (iSpA) 
under EliiectChr-Gentrat,. 353- 

Medical Store departraent, 363. 

Medieino^Cfillegos and sch^ls fbr itulrue- 
tiou in,44t, 441; ttieir great sucenSv 
441: tlw loiter and simpler d^nne of 
the schools, 44r, 44J. 

Medldnc in ancient India, 437, 458 J it* 
inftaenee 00 Klrropean medicine throngb 
Arabic Iran^atiMfiS (dgfith century) of 
Sansfcrtt wriiings, 437; Iu Impulse 
frora dlsaectiMI of vjclimi tor samihi^e, 
457; pubtk hospitaU arid medical 
B^OOls eaUbiiiheu hy iluddhisi princcf 
(35a l-C. tna.p. 7£Oj, 457; Its medical 
and turgica] practice, 437, 458; opaa- 
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tioDs «i waxi pliAlf, ud dsnd AfliauU, 
jgS; jtl wilh Kuddhunit 'BJid 

ue|;ndAtioa of it^ pmctiEjoan^ 4iS ; 

of biftiehfti «Dapli«« tlw^Lr prtt' 
ti^ Add koowlt^gF of SAnikrit uid 
Greek Hudicinc, 

nmbAu^or flf Selewaa, J ; 
hia BccduiL afthc sIaEc of India under 
Ghu^ra Gopia, t. bil deiCfJprt^iM 
of a H pfldil aSj. 

Mctealfci Sir Ctiulnj aa Ihc pemaficncc 
of TilJ»£c emamtimtKi, 

MiUtdry AcccinnEi dcpaitmciit^ 25, 

liS3‘ 

MUicarv Iteoid, ef each ^rcridcocyp nH- 
gkoalljr TExpoEuibic for buLMin^s ind 
ra*ds, 347; rpplftced (1814) by I'ubUc 
Wnriu and engineering 

Jjofl; compleEe *cp4rili«i ^jSSl) of 
Miliwwy Wwli from T'libhc TiVorki 
EbfpartjaentKjll i e*tabliitininit ( 
of MtHrary \>'cirtiai ScrviL’t, 3 13 , 

>IiUtuy ComiiLuidi Aiul PLitricti, 333, 
354] Lientn^cit^GaKTaLi Ilvd tbeir 
36f<, ; ^efr nev oreaniuEioD 

hr di'^iKii nad brigadci, 360, 387+ 

MUiEary Depaitmcnl. fotuvetly nndcr a 
Member of Cowieil, noir dlirtdhftted 
belwcoi the Army and Mlillltliry Supply 
Departments, }8, 

Military upendilnre, 1^3-107 , jd 3, 377: 
effective DJid non-eEEsttive chaign, iW. 
aoj ) militap' work*, JSS, loa j eaiisei 
of great increase in eap^uiitore abce 
l88fi 187; eatrtcrdiaaij militaJry «- 
pendilnrc, 187, j 30. 

MtliUry finance dC|urtnu!Dtp a braqeh 
of Finance E^fattnicnt, 33. 

Mtlilaiy laiTt 141- 

Mililaty right! and obligationi of JfallTc 
Statea, 83, &6; Impertal Service troop* 
of Native Staua, 8?^ 33G 373» 374- 

Military Supply DeparUnent, 2S; created 
in 1^, jB ; it! apbere and fimctiobi, 
38, 360, 

Military Worti Serrice, 363. 3^! 

Minor Frovinccn, a liu *f Ihenij v. ilb area 
and popnlatioi, £r; adminiitralion of 
N.VV, Fnanllcr Feonnee, ^6 i of Baln- 
chlslinp jC, S7J Cootie i of 
A^ee-Mcrwara, 37* ot Altdaman ifld 
Nicobar IslACidl, £&, £7>. 

Mint* and coinage^ net rerenne from. io. 
77, 301; of Native Statn, 5JO, sa>. 

M issionary w-ark in education , 4>j)i, 4^®' 
of jefoit I^BtlicUp 410; of tlflTicjr nftd 
Engl^^h BaplitE*, 4toE tl«“ college at 
iitiunpoFt, tfio-s ihcif traaili^on uid 

f irtniiog of ihc Fible In thirty-one 
angnages, 4I0; of Chorchc* of Eng¬ 
land and Sootiand, 4 1 Or * 

MobilLmtlon {.mil itaiyj anangeincntt,) Jin 
Moutgomcric, UmG T., mfwyot, 49^ 


Moplah JtgimaitSj 3 iS- 
Moral mining in cdnoiljoa, 44^; l(J 
need and diMonltics, 449; tu mean! 
ofitaciiitlv*tiOD, 44^, 4jta. 

Mughal empire, at iti height nndee Akbar, 
3,4, '68,09; ila decay under Aarangeeh, 
3, 69, 70; its policy of dominion, 69, 
70; in ooliapee in 1739. 80 ^ dn, 70; 
the lorn nf Ihe Fanjah tn the Afghins, 

7 ; the telnire of Kolitikhand by the 
Rohillas, 7 i indepeudcnce of Oudh 
and Ben^L 7t lou 'Of KajpuliUia, 7; 
rite of independent povert in toe 
FcninnTa, 8; iia ooiKeafon* lo CUve< 
9j the whole empire planed by Tioioiy 
of Bflxar in the Ifrltirn power, 9 f no 
veKige of Mughal power in 1S14. 78; 
incorpcinil ion ^ I>g 1 hi Diitrieti In 1831, 
78; cansc* of defeat of Mngfaal ami 
native nrmte* by Uriiiih, 330^ it* 
police avilcm, 384-386: ila xyitem of 
ednoilLoa, 408; iU coinage am! minti, 
513, i'4! da physician*, 43E ; i« wr- 
vey*! and reoat^ 481- 
^foburaniadan edncallon, 43Q, 431. 
MuJtJ^iarr ;,naUve latryeix), iff, 156, 

3rule carpi for tianiport, 361- 
MnnLcipatitK»i 384-398 j exotic and 
gcno^ly modem growiha, aSr, 183, 
384; tli^r origin in Fmidcncy towqi, 
*84, a8s; ihdir fanctiMia, 384, 183; 
Act* for CftahlishmcnL of munid ntlilina 
In Prltifh India, 306, 387; Lord Ripoa'* 
Act* (iSSj, iSS4> for the encouiagn- 
mtnl ^ repmenlariye boilLes and local 
*clf-Ki>vriTuii4fttj aSj, 3B8; FUstriet 
muaicipaJiila, *88: municipal eOh- 
Ititntlon. 398, aSg ; enotiol by govern¬ 
ment, 389, 19a; monicipal iunctioni, 
390, 3911 rcYetroo*. 191-*93: 0^1™^ 
apt, 39*; laaci on houaei and lands, 
293; on trade* and caUlug*, ips, *93 r 
toll!, water, and rate*, 393 : muidcijwl 
cxpemlituR on police, UEbllog, drain¬ 
age, water, proteclioo against Cw, 
Ae., 391, mnoLcipal debt to 

Govcmmchl, 394: eml^o miwlfi- 
palitEea, 395: cocWtLtiitioa Of 

rresidcncy mnnidpiUtlei, 395-39H; of 
CalcutU, 395: I'l Bombay, ay*; it* 
great iOEoe)*, 39^ j of Madrai, JMt 
of kangOOQ, 3981 siatisticSi of popula¬ 
tion, debt, aod ncmitw, *9? 5 achnaM 
for irapioveiBcnt of dwclHrig* of poor 
in Bombay, Jjj, in Cahtnltaj 
StatiatbB, ip- ^ . , , ,, 

Mnnro, Sir T,, bis ikscriptliM of ilidl- 
genona polioe* 

Monul*, 155. , ^ 4, r 

Mutiny, of Scpoyi in I7''4i 43® i 
I Mi-183 4, 333, ij6; great mtitiny of 
Bennl aJmy in l8jy and iti cOOn, 
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eoniplictlion* with, Lord 

>Vfllnk^, io; defcfl.1 of Tiptli Saitaa 
and diTiiEOfi o/ Lb tcidtary^ i ■; Mrt 

f ivcn to tho part restorrd to 

[iodu djDHtri Ilp (be anIiquJtj 
or Iti nilLnjf u^Eiy, 07; HaListia or, 
93 ; edacaticHi io, 4 Ifi. 45 £■ 

N. 

Nij^Dr, ■cqnliiElon Uonip of SADgw ind 
Nerbndda tcrritonci, 11; lapaed to 
Brilnb power (i3r4% 13: hscLmu of 
Ccatni FraviEiceap 1^. 

Nain Slnjff. or tie ‘ I‘aodit,’aBatj'«j explorer 
fn Tibet and Nepal. 1'1^64-1375;, Lb 
work «>d pewaribp 499. 

NapieTp Sir Cbartei, cooqacror of Sind, 
IJ : dbtniitrul of lie Jepoy, 340: hb 
reformi of the poLtcc, ^S.^. 

Napbf, lJ„-Cal. {jtftefw»rd* I^ld, of 
iirat (l349‘) Chief Enj^liiecr 
of new Pnkllc Wort* dcpatlcflenl In 
the l^jab, ^07 ; Lit sacceu led I0 
ettailbifoont (1334) of limibt de- 
partmcoli in oLber t'rovincetj 30^,^ joS. 
NiuEemal DcH of rudin, 3«J 

mbit of b lemuneralin capiul oaltiijr 
Dpon lallwayt and Errl^lion, lu 

total in 1641OP i 3 jt id jS6d, iSjp in 
iBjfi, iS4p Id ,^9'^"5p > 341 leoenl 
decreale of ordinary debEj, 134; in> 
create of Pohiic Work* deht, 1S4; 
ledncticm b rate of inlcntt on ordinary 
debt, 1B5. 

Nilire army, Ant enrolment of sepoya 
(1749} by Stringer LnwiendCp' btLcr of 
the Indian annj,' 3 aiS; ill giowlti and 
Cllveb teforiDi^ ^97, 318; conuillilion 
ofp at end cf elf'll tcenth century, 339, 
3^^ ftrenglLand reoi^nSrailon of^ m 
*r9^P 33J* 334! fartiier eipanfioBt, 
335; *xre«£th oTp In reorganisation of 
1034 , 3315* 3 , 37 ? “T»®‘ ^7' 

Hreoglll oft on evt of the Mattny, 338 i 
after the Mutiny^ general aboliiioq of 
native ortillcryT 344; itionganiiDlion 
(iBfia) of native army on ' irpEgtiliir * 
and liiladar iyatem, 344,343 ; othixivd 
by Staff Corps 343, 346; rtrength of, 
in 1879, 347; increase of, ]Ea3-ifiB7, 
348; Miength of, in l 937 , 348? intro 
dDCIIon '1.1896) of linked hatUlion 
and leeerrc ayitcma, 349, 3^; levEex 
of military petice and LiittaEiont of 
ifadTa* army for Ecrvioe Lo ^Bortna, 
350, 351; iaoeaac of pay, 33I, 333 j 
^ gmenil mixture' ayttem dropped, 
343i 35^1 itepa lovrords ijutitutiem 
of central eontrol, 353, 354; doable 
compsuiy iy*Eemp 330? anuametit nf 
(1901!]. 336, 3571 Miiiitary improve^ 
inenti, 3£8; slrenj^h of. io 1903^ 359: 
preKot coin posit ion and Hreoj'tb 


tifp 3^P 3'i^]'! povren of commanding 
oiikcif, 370; pay and pciulon of naiitc 
aoldierx^ 37 r. 371: * Oroert' reserved to, 
371: aniform and armament, 371; pf[>- 
niotioo, pnyj, and training of ofRceff of 
Indian army? 3<$7, 370^ 371; nativn 
oilVeemr of Ita ptfetent 

organiutiim, distii bntion, and strength, 
under medical oat« of ], 3 U S.p 

459 ' 

Native or lodigencM edncaLlon, Hlndtij 
407, 4dS; Mnliiiminadaii, 408. 409, 

Native Ot iixligmonl law and Giutarn, 
Hindn and ^Iubammadan]. its lecogfil- 
tion in dvil iraili by Wamcn tfiutingip 
I2j; by Declaratory Act of r 7 JJo, IJ7; 
native conit* of JnllEce, 141, I43, 

Native Sutes the, cL. iii, pp- 3B“t'03 
Political or diplomatic horizon of India, 
571 pLyti'Cal boutuiaflea of fodia, 5S, 
59 j; diitinetioo bctwceji ' I ndia ’ and 
' fldtiih IniJIn,' 39, 60 ; Native Staid 
ere in India, not in Ilrituh India, 39, 
60; diitinctlon between * nieninty 
and ^donalnion' of British Crown.. 6 d? 
attribolea of sovereignty diTtsible ami 
divided in Native State*, 60,6r;. no ralcr 
of ft Nativn Slate * mdependent,' 61 i 
ilriking ciilference* between lituatitui, 
area, diBldbntioo, and relalioni lo 
Snprecoc Covemraent ofNallve Slates, 
31 , 6 i-B 1 ] due lo pecnliar growth and 
polii^ of Bnlbh dominiciii, 62-76; 
divisian hlo ancient and modem. 63; 
n frorrey of principal Native Slaleft, 6j- 
67; British policy coatraitcd with xys^ 
lem of Itnghala, 67-70, with plcindef 
and diiorder of Mtraibas, 70^ 71; ad- 
Ribtion of Native Stale* into lelatitmft 
with auienJn power, 71—76: inltrfcr- 
ence wnh Native Slntei of S. Indin 
a result of the rivalry and wan with 
FrntiCC:, 71-73? action in S. Indio, 71- 
73; ftUianee -of NLi 3 m with Brltiib, 74; 
action in Bengal nnd. Ondh. 74. 7;; 
relaiioni with Rlarittii, 75, ;6: ftt- 
^Isilion of terrltorie* in W, India, 76? 
Wrte phate* of Britiih policy, 77-89 ; 
{d] the pcdicy of non-tnierfeienee 
ail'd tbe rtng-fenee, 77, 78: the 

policy (unce 1813) of ' atibordicate 
lEolatlon," 7 S-fil: claiiiAcatiDn >df 
Natl^t Stntca for pnrpotea of idvil aird 
criminaf juriadiction, 9 o, B3,fi9; annex¬ 
ation iLmugb * lapic.' 79, Si; (c) the 
policy licce the Motiny of MifiordinBie 
allianDe and cii-aperatlan^ gi; ihc 
Ctown of Eoglond pimmcHint over 
fendalorie*, Ei; tight* and ^tfivlkges 
of Native ?^te*and piineea, S3; armie* 
df, 375 1 obligaliou* of Native State*, 
03-93 : in leipeei of foteign rclationi, 
S+p&i ; in ies].>oc| of dealing with Other 
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; in r»]icct of milit&iy 
mattm, 85-87; in of iattroal 

ulaninisUntion^ S^-^d. EiLlio^apb^ 

9 Ap|»cfldix Etio^rai; dialritHiitiaD af 
Native irtfvtea, with pnHimlnra u to 
ar^, pnpulatiDiij revenue, ai-'ipj. 
Nativv Staler apheie of Foreign 

Dcparlinrnt and of (}«v«rnor-Oeoeru<], 
l6p }0p It, 31 , 60; dieir enmneratiaa^ 

dutifbulEon, popalatinu, revenue, 
Srcp 9i-J:oi; tlieir Iptal popnlatlMlMd 
ntea, €r S 'dependniL' and 'iodepen- 
deni,^ 8if no exlatiitg Sute indepen' 
dent, 61, Ea; their jubjocti foKiguffS, 

8j: their dipionnallc and poUdol iioli' 
1100,84,85 j their poiiliw initltutiODij 
Sg, go; cdoeaticHi of sons of chiefs, go; 
legisUtiMi tb, E4t, 141; itridih ccuiCl' 
meuli in fomi in Native States, 141; 
AflCetvmniti of land revenbr in, 
aoS; tbdi standing atndes, of vai^rhig 
■nilitaij valoe, 3L75 ; native mlDti, ELI4; 
coiciAge, 5^0, pat. 

Nadvea, emplo^iivcnl of in ClvlL Service, 
41-44; their greater abiUtjr in fudiclai 
than in Ddministratiw iunctlonii, 44, 

151; emplajmcnt of, at tnaFisCTTilicS, 
I48d TJO, TSE : at Jlidpea of Cie High 
Conita, tei; as ' Frovindai' engineers 
of PoWic WoHtt, jjj; in toedfcal 
tervieet, 450, 460; in Srirvc^ of tndia, 
494, 506 ; Inc impcutanl Work heiiEnid 
frontiers of native «[p]aier!i, 499, jock, 
J^Avy: Kritiih, its oommand of the Bena 
at crrEical pcnnl of ;77^~^£' 

Navy I iDdlan, iti sersicts, 381; ils abo^ 
lition in lEda, 3,81; creatidn of Royai 
Indian ^faTi]>e, 381, 3,83^ 

NepialpOtigin of eaUting Stale and ruSioo 
family, 65; standing nnaj of, 375, 376, 
Newspaper!, 4.'il-48i" 

Nlcdm, the; *** IIj-derfibid. 
jrViF:;iiava/ or FnKjadrif adltiiniftratiotl of 
crlmina! justioc; 144 1 did not ]mh ivith 
grant of (1^63;! to E.LC.* r44. 

Non-'fteg&laljQD PnoTinccf, Uleir admfikLi- 
tration, 54-56 f ra the Punjab, lltunia, 
and Alsatn, the Central Provincrt, and 
Ondb, 34-36; points of dilferehca and 
rescmbLucf, 55 ; more extaiiive aimi- 
nal Jurisdiction of magisimEet, ^ 35; 
eomhinatioQ of judtda] nnd admuuitn- 
tive functiooi, 55: and cruploymcnt 
show ditcOfitinu^r in I&rran) cf 
military oScen in clviL ndpMnistntino, 

55, JSm iT/jtf Regulation Provinces. 
Normal colleges and Khool*. 44? - 444, 

o. 

Octroi ffl munidpalities, igi. 

Ofiiocn of the lodiaqi A rmy, training of, 

3S7 ; poy and pfomotian of, 370, 371; 

uMnffidttl iitpply of, 371 r 

vni.. IV. N n 


Opium E revenue ffoiu,t 71,171,34j>i47» 
J75 : Unetaating and ptearioua, e;!^ 
143; receipts from croon or' pnoviikxi' 
Opium a sepanteitem In publif accountt, 
3411 from home conauKijition part of 
* cadse,' 143 : fu principal soiuoet of 
wipp^Jii 343; pettfnetton of liengaL 
opEnm, 341, 343; levenne from, 143, 
hlalvfi opium, 344; cOnsuruption 
of opium in India, 144, 345; report of 
Opium Commi^on of tSpi 343,1464 
CKcise Opium, its supply, 34G; Ici We, 
wholesale and retail, 1 ad; revenue from, 
146;, 347; special it^UdiMM tEJ Hunnii, 
147. ^ 

Orders io coandl of Goventment of India, 

30 . 

Orders in Cnnncil of Privy Cotindl, 138. 

Ordnaivet depnrinient, 363. 

nricnEa.listi and AnglidsU, etldcaticiruil 
CoUlroveriy betUr-Kn, 4Ea, 4II : Ma- 
cantay*! minute, 41 e . 

Oudh, iVoriuDe its independefKG of 
Mugful empire, 7; at t^ Ertercy of 
British after victory of Ikurar, 9; treaty 
with NawSI>.\Vailr of Oudh, 9; Oudh 
to be a buETcr stale against Maidlbls, 
75 : annexed for mlsgovciuriKfltiQ 1856. 
13: part of Licntaiiul''<jOTEiiiDrBhip 
of the ' United PtuvlivDCf of Agra abd 
Oudh,' 39 4 a oon-Rcgulation rrovlnct^ 
47; iU admiiiittiralion, n, 55 . 

I'. 

Fa,r1iamenl. ocnirnl of, lupretne, 39, 40, 
118; save in respect of revenue of India, 
44, Abd home charge!, 40; over thoe 
supen'isinn, exercised by reports and 
abdill, 40; Acla of, nnoc 1736. ekE 
neceasarfly applicable (0 India, 138. 

Paslenr IbiUtble (I !>0 d) al Kasanli, 476, 
477; iu great sqcce«e,47C; atConaDor,. 

fJuI (itllage beadnaan), 338, 173, 3S1, 
JJMI. 

raiwari (village aocOUiQUn), 53,373, 38 1, 

Pedagogy ew trainiug of teachen, 443-444, 
of pnmary anrl lower Koondavy, 445; 
of filghcr-giidc Icacbera, 443,444. 

Pendnlnm opcratlaoH of mrrEjr, 489, 

Perhb, 107, ra8. 

rennanent settlemcnE of land revcniU', 
338^ it^ 333. 

I’enla, tfeaty W Ith. 18 e i, 103; raburuler- 
etarvding between lEnperial and Indian 
diplomacy, 103; ^Itiml lelatiOfM u-ith, 
Impedal and fruUan, tra, 113;cost.pei- 
aoonef, Wtd Ecspomibilitica of Teberlb 
hitislDn,of polltkal and consular ofFiees 
divided between India and Great Britaicu 
nr, EJ3; relatim« of Persia wllb 
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ind oif botli witb BrltiBll 
OvTcnininiC^ iicliDi(UUiM> Qf 

fjcntun oriUtiL^Ulln uid A^hSnisEij] 
wilb Pcrsa, 11 

TmUn <icilf, ititipireuEm (lSiqi) of pjncy 
and ilavciy nAnl paliolsi^ f I ft n peace 
Bud Bcmincnta (l 65 Ji) nude with cfaicb 
af [be cout, tio; of Otto- 

nun 1 Id, 11 ] ; Bahron and. other 
Ul«nd4 \a, pfotMtoratc 1 ■ 

Peshwa, the tailiest lreiiti|r wilb, ; re- 
rnicd la iharc jn diTuioD of TlpD 
Satllo'j Uirilory, 74; Ibiljah rclatloni 
ivhht 75, JtS,. 78 1, nuruidrr of Mt do- 
mtniotu to 76. 

PJtPa Act of 1784,15; CBtabliibrd Boaol 
of Cotitial Jo Koj^iond, Iji; iivcludod 
Canmuccl^’ia^hicf In Coundl of each 
Pmjdencj, 15; CKtended edaCrOt of 
Gcivcraar^O^^ial-in'CatincLl wer Mflin. 
dn» and ttamtuj, 15. 

Plagoc, 475,476; Eu i^i^otu ^MuHcKLi, 
475 i preaent cpi^mte dating from 
1^96, 47c; rcooidpl moflatily, 475 ; 
iocfTeCltw attempts to iLtuuu it out, 47 5, 
476; prExantions a^intt itt ipmd bt 
India and lo Eoropct 476 ; hf. lla/f- 
hhie"» aystem of iiiD^aLion encQaragtd, 
476. 

Flanc^abtc, u«d In vDirejilDg, 491. 

I'lasccy, haetk of (1757', Ita uutea and 
eflccti, j, 74. 

Polioe (mm Jalli)^ ch. xif, pp. 584-.^^7'. 
Indigenoua police mtem^ 384, jSf: 
decay ndth Mughal cmpirE, 385, 386; 
liiatojy of BrilSih OTUpinlwtiotii, 586- 

388 ; causca and report of ConuniiaiOn 
of 1B60, 3&7, j;gf); Police Act of iSdi^ 
38S: pmoiL orEMlmtion of dE|Hn1- 

rflCEit, jse, 585; TroTlrtCiaT ataE 3^81 

District o^^^iutioo, 3901 Tillage 
[>oUcc, 390, 39I ; town nod railway 
[>o11ce, 5gi: rcietvea at lufad-quarten 
of each District, 3%; annaniait of, 
380 i tToining of itcndb, 39T, 39^^ 
ordhtar)- prD^tlie of, 591. 593; coart 

riDlics of, 3P3; detcctivie woch of, ; 
pTcrniliTe action, 393,3944 TT^l and 
Paluitl fkpflrtmecit*, iheir oiigiiutl and 
changed dulica, 394^ 395 ; iTonifcrred 
ID Ccotml Criminal Intelligence depart' 
metit,395; fMoida of fAhhual criminals 
by fingef'tip imprcKioni, 394; Elnength 
and cost of dril pol Lee, 396; tecenl 
tiKreoH of dime, 396; defect and re' 
forms, 395-397^ Itibliognphj, 4O5. 

rolice, Milltairy, their Dtj^iMtiOn, 4El- 
trifmtlon, slre^h, and duties, 375,389. 

Folicy, British, in India, its three phases, 
;7-8 j E Et« acceptance of pterioua con- 
ioliililiona of territory, 61,63; cxiidng 
policy a departure from prerirHiE 
pmctii^, 67,6fi; contraEtetl with, aims 


of ^fuolul empire, 68-70; ofMaritm 
Coofe^nki^, 70; its treaty rclationi 
with protected fitates Infltieitcetl ly 
CHttom and nsage, 79 ; its fmol and 

J ment pdnciples, 81. 
itical Oliicerf, repteaniativea of the 
Htrerain in KatiTC States, a 3 , S9; Kc- 
sidentE, rolktical AgenU^ Agents, 89; 
dcfignalioi; of PoUticaJ OIR«r In each 
Xative Stole, 93-103. 

Political penriCAi, cxpcfidltare 00,116. 
Pondlchcffy, caplip^ C' 7^0 By Eyre 
Coole, 6; DverthTDir of Fteneb power, 
8 1 present^ poflitoD aiitd relailons of 
French tEnitorry in tndii^ 103, re4. 
Pert Biair petui settlcmentj 403-405, 

Port TfUfUi. 304. 

Faetnguicae poracaaions io India, I r4; 
proriEldtuI^ eatahilibment (187!) of 
cualoms iinina and of citcadltion with 
ikitiib Tndta, t24; Its Klbaeqtient Upae, 
114, 

Post tffbee department, IMjDctcT'General 
of, j 6 ; aitdef Unance Department, j 6, 
E^oat OEice and Telegraphs, Ananoe of. now 
a aoDiTC of rerenuti^ 176, 177, loi. 
Presidency, nnsaning of term, 30. 
PiesidcQcy bfogiatnitea, T48. 

Piciidcncy^ CmukCouiU, 151. 
Prealdency towns, 195-198. 
rri»na and priaoncn: i/t Jaili, 397-406. 
Prii^Counciljjudicial Committee^, 153- 
Pro^rioa Iia m taunicijaalltlca, lOJ- 
PrDiinoear dinuon pf Uiitish Jnaia into 
eight malar and fiTC minor cliarges, 
teff^ a f.o«l Covtcrament, 39, 
30; malar under two GoTcrnDti., hve 
f Jeulenanl-Oovenvon, and one Chief 
Committloner, I9, 30. 

PtovIikHaI finance, r90-i93, J™: ^ pji 
of policy of’TlccaitraluuitiDn Imue 1870, 
190; ilxob|Ktil, mctltl and financial, 190; 
Impetial and Froriiudal rcrenae and 
expendgliue, 19a, [9I,T93 e retcmliUniEC 
and CDQtrAEt brtween federal finunce of 
fndia and of Germany atEd UJS.A., 191; 
objections to periadical Ttvbioti of 
Pr^ncial aatlemeriti, 191, 193; sub- 
Ntitutinii of pBmanEnE, tpi; special 
canlribntion ^ Prcvlncei 10 Snjnanc 
GovernTiwnti. r^I. 193: Prorindal and 
i.Aca 1 aarplos or deficit, I93, 301 , 
Prcvindsl or Local GoveraraentSi I heir 
part tn ajJmlnEktiatioa, 16, I7; under 
control of Supmno Goremracul, 
ihrcTincial ba^getE, 17 ; MMIgrmient to 

tliem of fiaed granta, i6j, in 1877 0/ 
of itcnii of rerenac raifcd by 
ihrm, IJi 11^4. 165, 1:90-193: 
vineial l^sUtLec coundls fbr Wal 
nul ten, 17; dyTctcnecs in «talm of 
Local Goi«mmenti,30; tbeif cnomerS' 
lion, and ibe variMU titles of their 
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heads, as, 33! rrovlmdlll nil«s> iJi. 
TJ4, tso-ls.’t' J 7 l"» 74 i niKlKaJ. RUd 
uniliry adtnlP.istmkHi, 461, 

ProrincUl RrIm, l? 3 , 174 t 180 -^ 93 ^ ^ 7 ^- 
^741 377+ rcTitinie freun, 174,. j a 7,. 37 7 i 
Ecn^ for roads, Khoolj, diafidu^maa, 
&c., 371: h^ory of the Uul ceu^ 371, 
373; esi»tiiig™i«t>helrafiicsinlCT,tiUsd 
colLcctfofi, 373; their ndminiltmioB, 
a 7 S> 173; ccss« for Ttilafe scrvMW, 
373: Rbolirion (1906) of Dialrtct port 
““i 373 - 

ProTUkdaJ Riid SabonlinriCe Civil ScrrlM, 
TCCTDitfll from rkAiim of Jodb, 43,41; 
rules and fc^lRiiaut of ullui($iQi>j 44- 

' rrorifioo * opmm^ 343. 

Public Work* I>eiMrtment. 37, aS; m- 
otadiiig Kpilweys Dow^ under thetitutGe 
ckf QUO oiftcljit of Rewenne iiid Agri- 
cuUurc Depurtmeot, ao, 373 eatpcDcliture 
audited Acoounlx bruudiT 33^, 
334 j iu dpendilurc, [77-lSi, loa* 

ToWic Works organiittioil, ch. i, pp- 
307-335- The Mililicj Jfloartl, i 773 
io 507; the hiBlor}' of the ad- 
muuBlnitfoti of Poblfo Worlsv, of 
UulWloe* Roads* 307 j of IjtI^ 
tloO, 30S; of Hailwavsi Pwtilli: 

Works Secretariat of 1S54 
gincerinjf staff, 3 P 9 . 31*: denclopracPt 
and subdiTilkm of Secretariat, 311 i 
tmnifcmjce of Military W'orks lo 
Milimry DcpartmMl, 311, 
coaversiofi of P*VV.IX uslo- 0 citiI 
orCaniiatiooH 313 , 313; lemporary dc- 
ccntraliiation of Radway conliol, 31 3 . 
\T 4' abolition of single isccrctftrist and 
teptmtion of ewn Works atid Kailwoy 
bnuiches, 314,3tS: i™iiW 3 of Rail'"'!? 
Ikuicd and ceOtraliiatioll of adotinlstra- 
tion, 3t3t control of Telegraph depart- 
racnl, 31s : coal and irtMt work*, 337, 
31S 3 river etobaolcmclitfi 318 ■ 
relations of the Supteinc with 
Govemmeots In respect of I^hUc 
W orks, 310 s delepaticn of Bnildtngy, 
Roads and IrrJMtion to Local G ostm- 
Rtcoli and b<Buds, 315-117! organirttioii 
of P.W.Dr in the ProTinCM, 8*91 
tjiHneers {chief) of PrOTinC*^ tMCtt- 
live of ' divisioni,^ SuperbUndlnK « 
-circles,' 3 '8*319: ""S 

inbotdiJiale staff, 319: Loopcr^s liiU 

Collece, 319, 33"! 

Etueers, 3 *L 3 »: 
service, recmited from Indian Col jegrt, 
lilt foar Indian Engineering; College*, 
3IT; the Thotnaion LoUeec at Roortce, 
^3it 3125 Railway rt^, 3 ’^' 3 :^ 3 , 
P W. Acconnts depaAraent, 3 * 3 i 3 ’ 4 i 
work and PAV,P. ofBcrrt onU^c 
lie department, 3^4 5 RnbUo W ork* 
finance, ^34, ikibliOEtaphy* 3 J 5 ‘ 


Puii^b Frpotifr Force, 537, ^38, 344. 

34J, 34 «* . 

I'anjab Native States, their bistoriCXl 
origin, If a, 83, IS4 ;: statUtM of* loo, 

R. 

Railways, finance of, 177-183, lOii 
histoTy^ of bnanclai pohi^ in respCCt 
to nlLway conilnKtlon, 177-1793 41) 
by guaranteed compauici, 177; (1) 
by direct rtalc agency, tj;, (3) 
by aisLslcd conapanies, 178, 179: 
proETathKie ainoe 1885 of railway ei- 
praiditurtr, 179, tSo: present poBiUoti of 
railway hHance, i»o, iSl; Mt result 
of railway policy* i8r; Ra effects 
upou general revenue alul expenditure, 
iSr, tSJ* ... 

Railways, origination of administration 
and CnmiW, 1840-54, 3tJ8: Audslant 
Secretary of F.W ,D. a[^lnted (1870) 
for Railways, 3111 tlecentrsJisattDn of 
control QTcr, 313: lepncaciou (.1*961 
of Givi] Woriti and Railway hr^he* 
of Secretarial, 314; crealfon of 

Railway Hoard nndcr Pr^dninent of 
Comnitroe and Tndiirtcy, J13» railway 
stflffi 3Jaj -iJJl railway volunteers. 
373; railway police, 391, 

Rajputiiu, Native Stales uf, then poUtt- 
cal Ticl^ttiilcs. 65 3 ptaerred mcch of 
their IndepcHdetiCC under Altbar, 69; 
Katisilm of, 91 ., . r 

RdmpuT. Still befd hjf descendants ol 

Robnia Afgb^S. 64 J rtBliftlci of, 99 ' 
Rangoon inttnlcipality, 39S, 

Keeord of righli In land, 31 l- 3 i 3 - 
kecrillting of native amnj', 369. 
Reformatories, 4 ^i- 
Kegiittatinn* revenue from ,174- 
R^latiug Aci of 17 J 3 * 141 in^W- 
tioo of a GoTemor-Umeral* 14, of rnc 
Eubordiuation of Hndisi aiwl Bombay 
Co lie ffceaidrncy of Itenpil, 14; aguLu-t 
abus**, presents, and nrtvate Hade, ty, 
iti Supreme Conit of Justice, 145- 
RcgnlaliMi and Non-repnlation llTiiiTra^t 
33, 34 ! ■c^iy Ohgin of the dirtinc- 
iLon, 33; ita prtcUcal dbap^pearanW. 

94' lla mainleaaiwc in admmislrative 
wvateros, 47; lladnii* Bombay (esM^ 
Sind), Re^al, and Am, their adratnii^ 
tration M ReguUtiuiiTcOvmcrt, 47-54. 
^ (T/jb Non-ttgolatfon Itovlneei 
KetpiUtioBB (or ‘ codes') of Hcttgtb 
Madrai> nnd Bombay, 119, 136. 
Rellgiotts inSttaclion* tiooe In GovetO- 
menl school*. 447, 

kemoant depailmetil, 303- ,. , . 

komell, hlayar 
tndum Gccerapli)* 4 ^^. 

Afl^i 4^=: **** AAfWwt ^ a 

^ 1x788). 483- 
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Kqjrciciitttt 3 i,T!, elcOCvr, iuid poimkr 
elcncnl ill llic Lfcuikli^ CanocilSy 
■ tja; in miandpx]it.j4s Alri 4 1d« 3 
]'>oa,rdt>. afiSj, ^oi; percmtag^i of 
elKtivc DKinUrrt, 5 ki 
Sel f'GcvTicniiiicnt. 

Kcraiije, powilh of diidDjs; lut talf- 
a^lniy^ i6a; id anufn^ 1&3; 

CK pin nut ton of it* mn conipiitpd 
with LnjjIUh tcTcnot, ; divided 
hctwocn tmtlan iu>d rcodpti other 
liuui UuuiECin, ihcir pi''D|x>ilioq'> 

me Hmcnuils, 1 70; levenuc ftojn land, 
170, 171; trilratEa, 171 ♦ 17J; 

m-enuc from tmatEOn, t y I -173 ► opbnij 
i« 3 t, 1717 cidae, 17a, 173;, 
LTifloms, 174; aisoiseij Ducts, ly^; 
preirijjcUl nitM. 173, 17^; tumps, 
■ 7 +J legMtUCioo, 17^,; prospect of 
rillwaji ooatribiUJnc to, iki, 18a. 

Kerenoe flod AgTicitUure, I>cp;]^«it of, 

• emted in 1S71, rtcoastitiited 
La JSSj, ; its ninlB luncUotiSj, to deal 
with Load eetiTciue, fainioc, 
culture, 14; economic oird sctcDtific 
Ln^Tcsrijjatloo, 3+, a;; In mUjdkTy or 
branch rfcpaitmenli ud ofhciali, 35 ; 
tnuisfettnce in 1305 of some of its 
duties lo Pelortmmt of Contmeitt 
■nd Industry, aj; Ptiblic Horki and 
Hctcnne un Jef the cfrorEt “f Ofie official^ 


^ 37. 

Ke^ne cowrti, 1^3; Ihcir rtktiotinnlh 
^ the d-TU caurc*. 143, 

Ktineriie, IblKtlkneoDi, ch, rili^ pp, 343 - 
977, ttevEflthr from—Opium, J4J-347, 
a7f ; ult, 347-333, J7j; excise, ajr- 
Jliij (.11 fnjjtt opjorn of home 
eoniumpifoB, 344-346; (ii) from Jn- 
lOxicaliaf' lieibon, 153-33^; (|i|;, front 
hemp drnj^, - rmaEonu, a6j- 

i65,ayd; niEcued [Hxes, 363. 370,^377; 
provinria] rsl», 371-374, ,77, hiUic^ 
IP^pty, 374- Tubici eftcvcDue from — 
L f^iiim, 373. IT. Silt, 37s. ni. 
hicise, 376. IV. CttNoms, 376. V 
Assesjed taxes, 377- VI. proviheial 
raica, 177. 

kevctiDc surveys, iOcj-jox; bepm in JSa j, 
.Soo j their earlier bbcL laler melhodi, 
f 00, 301 ; ftf and estate b^- 

5™r 5® ^ ! prOfircss under Col, 

Thitlllitx '’Ji?47-iS77}, 301 ; eadutial 

JtMi local SOTTcys* 501-503; HifhciEnt 
for sctilemeni; ioiufhcieat ecoenphi 
ally. ^03, 303, 

Kipon^ r of popbkf 

IRil mlitLClI rduClMlDll Lj IDlHlicthti.'I 
and local selfi^TcrtiTnaat, 387, sdfi 
4l5i 4671 his iiubttitntion of ouixide 
CDnlrol for inside lllEcrfeieoce in Buni+ 
Ctpul nlTairi, a8j). 

Kob^s, Lord,, mwth raoml and matcTia] 


pfogTicM of Uritlib soldier due to him, 

1 

Ro«e^ Major, bis invtsticaLioiis into nula- 
47 ^’ 

Rupee: decline of gild Tolne of, in 1873-4, 
165 ; in 1878-5, nJS; in 1884-3., t 
ia ■%4„3 Id Ij. rrf,., t 68; rise of in 
1809-1900 to ir. 4dL, 168 ; the loss by 
cxdh^c in defrayment of Uome et- 
penditure, 193-197, 517 ; liitroductLon 
of Kotrl suadxtd, 31S, 310; ptesenl ex¬ 
change and iatiiaiic yalne of ru|)ee, 
SJ8; Qiigin of name, 513; bocis of its 
weight, 313; dehttsemeut of the coin, 
3I4; itiia and ‘ cmTcnt ^ rupees, 515 ; 
werpht, lilvet raltie, and divislous of 
racd^ Untlsh rupee, 316; gold 
mohun, 317,. 

Rtirul Schoou, 411, 433. 

Russia, dIBeitnces {1 797) of, with I*erua> 
f >4pledged not lo interfote with 
Af^haoirtin, i|fi; agreements at to 
delimhatiOLn of knaso-Afghiji fronlier, 
116,117; het^'y cost of PUnjiieh ineJ - 
dcot, 167. 

Hyotwiri ^Btera of land Mdlement, 305- 
307. 

S, 

CoDiU iutiluted by Hastings, I44, 

■ 45: tiKir antag^ls^ 10 Sopnenae 
Court, 1457 ibcir indrpendeacie recog- 
nined by l>Klarfiton' Act, J45. 

St. Melefia, lot ^ 
iialt: levennc ftoBi, 173, 147-353, 375; 
its cotasumption a so re index, to the eof)- 
diiim of the people, 173 ; neeeadtyand 
lighineai of the tax, 347, 348; source^ 
af supply* 348 * methods of prodaciion, 
348; gWjiiaphkaJ dlstribulitKi, 348, 
349; monopoly and excise syslcntii, 
pievcDtjve mcasuief, 349, 350; 
administfatmo, 350; history of the 
duty, 3.150,331; port ofauincroua liandt 
duiirs inhcfiled: by Uriltsh rule, 35O; 
iinaTded nutomu line of hedge. Wall, 
nnd ditch of 3,500 miks between KSi- 
puiana and India, 35a, 331; finally 
ah^dotird in 1896,35 r; gradua] erjtudl- 
Eatioo and reduction qf duty, idd, 167, 
169, 331; retelling ineceaK of reTcnne 
and cortsnmptjan Of salt, 351,35 s; reocnl 
development of pevenne and increaied 
fadlilies for its sale and oirriage, 353. 

Sanitatlooir l>bljc and Saiutary depart¬ 
ment, 466-474; Its hfstDiy from 1863 
to present time, 466-470; Hiiiilct and 
FtOimdol SwilBiy Boards, 467 ; Safti- 
taiy iDiginecrv 408; rurd aonitition, 
468-471 ♦ ill cryicig need, 468, 469; its 
morai and malerial diflictdlljsii, 468, 
469; Local lloarda and Village Sanita- 
tioa Acts, and leii'y of 1 ocol ecsics, 4^ 
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4~o; girwni ccutiiiEitiEL of nmi sdnila- 
tiofi, 4;71 ; urban UiiiUitiaDT 47 L~ 
47i! Ill hUloriTT 471: comiilcti poweia 
ta nrbon autb'oricia bjr ^Inoklpsil 
AfCi, 4^1, 473; sewage, cUj^gef of iti 
^nirnii b> tieniihiiig, 473; 

i^er nvetbws of dispoinl iit lar^ 
towns, 473; waCcr-Wotki in ciglit^ 
rawnidpal town*, 473,47^; not olwa^ 
follcwed improFiciiiciit in b^ui, 
473 ; ciabonte unitailuti cT Ikunb^ 
and I*relitJcfi03f lo«ni> 47a; J- 
Stracfi«]f’* cnotpariEDn oJ sanJutinq of 
Caicutia In 18^4 atoi to 1903* 474^ 
altfi lyQOtl 3oard*, Mimldpoli^- 
buukiit mediuLne, 457, 4g8, 

^tirn, fll, 

Saxton, Coload, bis survey for tnculy 
yean of over 70^000 iqiufo cnllc* in n 
hoMile and matariat regfon, 4^5, 45*, 
Scbfiduled Dlstricm, 131. 

Scbolarsbij)!! for odueatioEii 44s. 

School Final Kiam inaltory 434-436, 
Scbooln Set EdbCOfioti- 
^ Secret ’ cornmonicatiaaK 37. 

ScOftiuies in Departmtnti of tluvcm' 
ment of ludlo, 30. 

Secretnr)' of State far Indio, the adviicr 
*f Hie Crown, 361 hli italus, obsolete 
|>owcrt, ond wide dutin, 36, 37; hi* 
independence of his Council, uTe in 
certain xtolctory cpoTt^, 37 i 
the membert of Ihc Council of India, 
36 ; ond il ex ir^ae rreddent, 35 j has 

two Uoder-'ScCfetnriesif tme pcnimnetll, 

one porliainctiUry, 39" .... 

Sccnloriiru in education ncw^ry id Imllo, 
447 ; in eCTecli upon Dionil iraining, 


449> 

Se»LoaE CotfCt* [crlmlial)> 147, 14*1. 

Seitictoent of bind tcii'eniie', de¬ 
cennial oAt^ments, 106. 313 , 3I4, 338 , 
239J perfnanent in Beooal (ijys), 
Extended to one'fiftb of bririth JndiOj 
Ijg; vanons tcimi of tenajiorjiry settle' 
loent, 3 Jej, 330 j question of tempofoTj 
venut perDoancut dlacusscd, 131 > 
iE«nt rcdnctbti of tediosu and liaraasLni; 
inveoti^tioTi* of iCTisldn of «lltement, 

Sewage, remoTol of, m lorgic lewijo, 


473 - 

Shah Alom, priwiner of ^loratMj, ~3 ; 
lengDC wilb Nowob of Ondb. 74^ bl* 
giont I, I Jbx) of Benenl to the Company, 

r, 9 . ?S : 7 *' , , . . ft, . 

Sbon Stotici of Itunno, tbelr anpu, 67 ; 


statistics, loi- 

Siom, firilMb relation* willi,rince 1780, 
1 a I, I3r: Ueoltes for pcaoe, cornniercc, 
ond justice, 133; demaralinfl. (1S9J-3) 
of frontier. I aa ; Fiencb relalions w|(li 
Sutra ond Cbiisa, tai; rantnol fccognl- 


S49 

tion of ipljcrt* of influence- by France 
and Creat UriLain, 1 j 3 . 

Sikhs, their fotmldobEe iwwrr, 13 , 33J. 
333; death of Haidit Singh, 1 1 ; their 
mvasim (tS45) of Britiob territory, rj; 
their repulse and vubjection, ■ s: insur' 
reednn 11848)1 ond hrud defcal by Lofd 
Gongb, II, 114} onnexation <il^S^) hy 
Liiid DoIhouELeoIlhe Fonjoliv 13 r iheir 
rcligioas 531 > their uonverunn 

by persecution into o coininanwenlth 
of warriors, 33 a, 333; the coiupaation 
of the Kbk1io array l[iSo9;i under 
Ranjit Simifa, 333: '•* final defeat at 
Cujrot (1849), .tp; Hie high quaH- 
lica of modem SIhh Soldlcn:, 333: Sikh 
regirneuts, 3^. 

Sikkim, €4; itntUlIc* of, 98. 

Silladdr^ or itregulot tianiliy lystera, 
344. 34^, 

Silver and gold, r1 uCtUOtluri in their ao- 
change wue, 1(3-] 68; fts Consc- 
qiieuct«i t9|-i9;, 317; intrcuincfloQ 

f [8991 of gold Elatidard, 51S, 5 > 9 - 
Currewy oftd iivpte. 

Simla, suraincr Copiul nf India. 19' 

Sind, acqtttdtion of, by^ir Chnrlci Napier 
ift 1943, 137 fionttex pnthed on inlo 
ICaludiSitin, [ 3 ; a non - regnialfon 
Dtrllion of Borabsy, 47. 

^odliia, family name of micr of Motulba 
Slate of Cwalinr, worn and relatlmo 
witb. it», ir, 6 s, 75 i f 4 i 75.761 Kritiih 
pfcrteclotateDi(eTt.lwnli^F jo; utatatics 
of Slate, 93 : cdnealioa in Slate, 435. 
Small Canse Conrti, tSI- 
Sokolra, relnion* (1834) with its chief, 
109; proieclUrole IbSfiJ euoblisaed, 
im, 

Sontneni Indio, proWlh of the IJrilish 
proteoioiote in. 73 r 74 ^ , 

Soverrignty in a Xatimr Stale diTlded be¬ 
tween Ihilish CrO^wn and Native prince, 
6o, 61, 691 mnaiTtiuni and mLnimnin, 
33. 

Spititl, cicbe dutie* on, J 54 -^£ 9 ' 

Staff College, 3 * 7 ' . , 

Staff Cofp*(nOw Indion Arnij’i, 3481 if 6 . 
Siauoneiy ond printing, expend ituTe ou, 
176. 

StatmiCf,tabki'uf: population ond oieo ol 
tbeeifilitinajntPffiTtneea, 46r of mhwt 
FioriiiocB, ^6;, NoU»e Slalet, distribn- 
tion, ftieWf pupulntioii, menoe, title, 
rojce, retl^en, and «lutc of ru-lw, 
ddi^tion of Ppliifcal Officer, 9a-i 03; 
Ofiibgation and crime, 158; CTom 
rtvenue and expeaditnte frtfln 1876. 
debt, forciEn trade, 3 »; net teve- 
nne/aoii pet expcnditim:, 301 ; tiitance 
Of fhiUie Work*, m 3: proportion of 
land irrmtrt [1870-90^0 groil inconw 
of ilate jUld [Cl toxation proper, 334; 
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mxiiiic of 

compel witb prciient IwvA rrrcntie, 
f incideqcc per nun aotl per acre of 
preienc tincl remittee ^3g.: rcve&DC juid 
npmditnre—fntm opium, 3 ^ 5 ; ult, 
ciciv, J76; cutoins, ; u- 
Hru«d U^(incomc j j 7, prorincUl 
ijitn, 3J7E DutrLcl MimklpnlitiQ, 
uambfiT^ rapaUEjoSi ■Qcinbers^ per- 
of eketed raembcF3| inccwnej 
eiprnctitnre, debi (igSo-i^r), 30((S: 
Log» 1 BoArdi^T number, popnlition, Sic. 

j, 3ofl; Briliih lod 

, '*™E^ of in I Sag, 335; In 

jaB : in ifiS;', ; in 1903, 359 ; 
•.uCbotifed sOo^fa of units, of Bri ti^Ti 
Anny, ^fiS; flf Xativt Annj, 369; or- 
gvtizMlionuvddUtribntitKri m Brmlci.ud 
nuxiLU^ foices 35 o; Mmgthof BriELsh 
and Nutire Repilar troops 
3S1 i jAll (iSSj-iooiS, 4D* ^ 

sEAtiitics of Ittcrucy in dilfrccnt JPro- 
vincct, 4td; itmistics of pahfic an- 
itmctian, 4567 lUtisEira of bMpdiJibi 
and dispauBriet, 480; of vuednoiEon. 
480. 


Si^nle-hoQk or /.fx of Britist 

Indlv Els OQOtuit*, Acts of 

Pwlaament aad caHy Kegnlatiooi, 136; 

and lucai AcU of Uovtmnr- 
(pcncniS jujrf LoqiI CouadEi^ 136-138; 
K.ega[alj[HU AniJ ICDi|}Oraay OnllnaUiGes, 

13?! PlAtntoij' HuIm and Orders jn 

Conndl, ajS; Eli «tjb>jds^ 137. ^ 

Siabiturj CEtII Serriof* 43, 

^tnchcjPj. Sir Jobn, bli AnnaciaE rdbrm«, 
quOEod nponfonncf Mad pre- 
scnl santtntann of CBlcBlta^ 474. 

ffli KIctvind, qiqotcd op cvEE 
of nbHnw of finaodsE nsponti- 
bality 1‘ram fyOcaE Uo^'cmmoalA, IJ54, 
Sabdiarfidonsaf I>|itricti, 51-54; taiamntc 
naaLs of wJnaLniitfniiDn in^Eenra]^ 53; 
ttc position md duty of Ebelr tnbozdi- 
natif ofRccra, 33 * Mndrui, 
and U.P, jeJIE smalErr nnitt of fdlujtj 
or /(t*jf** 33, adminiltctnl ij fttitiiddfs 
tin J^mbav 

Saborduutc jndgei. 330. 

Subsidiary for™ of Katirc Slatei, S6, St, 
Sa^p doticson Emporled bafLDty-&d bccl 
saw, J'64^ 163. 

Supply Timniport Corp* [kirranEy 
CommuBiriat Traniport d^rtmojl), 
ati or^iaatiop, 3^1^ 364, 

Supreme Court, 145. 

^°£adk* <»£>vi!rDnicDt of 


Surmys, t hAp, IT, pp, 4S r-51 1, Eaa 

and mapa, 48^; Cr«l 

rrajfonoiiictrKal Surrey, 481-400; 
M^ctic Snmey, 490; tOpO^^phrcd 
and ceofpBpbical sarTcyA, 49r-4^; | 


forest snr«7, 496, 497; frontier 

and Eiiiis-frofi.ticr iarvcji, 497-300 j 
revenue lunrejn, £00-304; Atlai 
of India, 304, 505 ; Ihe reHatioTia of 
I irigoDometric^, topognpluoii, and 
revBiBe sarreryj, 503, 506; thfAr 
amalgajrutioti and cTeatiaa of 

lEie Surrey of IndJ*, £d 6; under Sur¬ 
veyor-Geftcml, 50^; tKOtnmcndaiioqs 
ofCommatlee (tgoS; on tEi4p*,£Ci6H 307. 
Snaertbity over f^'alive Stalei of British 
Crowja, 60; cxcrctscili ottr aonw hy 
Sopmne CEoverunmil, anet othtra by 
FfOViodaE (lon>firmotitl,^; distinction 
between ' susmiuty' ni^ ‘ domininsi,' 
Co, 61.7*: iU present, exereije in rerpecl 
of foreign leiEtionsi, S3-S3 ; in respect 
of military mnltcn, B e-Sy; in rnpeot 
of Intenul admUEHmEion, Sy-89. 

T. 

7 'tiitt^t or /sAsflt, ullimate urUti of arl- 
miniAtmtion in Madnu, KomLay, mid 
y.pLt 53; the duties of fi^h-jT/d/tri in 
Matinu wvd ntiewhcrr, 33: thek MtW- 
dbatf Ofiecrs, 33^ 54. Sir a/is IJiib- 
dltirirmi, 53, 

Tecliniosi edneation, 433, 

Tclcypaplidepartment,control of, ay, 315, 
Tenant, determination of ii(^ts for aAkss- 
meat and psytucnl of land revenue, 
Jm, aio; proteetion agafuit luddeii 
cniAnoemcn^ 334, 333 ; nUowance for 
lenanti'improremoiLv V34, Ji7- 

Tnitboolu in schook, 430. 

TiiafAamfifa^ tough iaooAie tu in tipper 
Bnrma, ayo. 

Tho m as on , i,iealeRttnt''(jovcmDrof fv AV,. 
Trovlnm (1S43-33), foDivder of the 
Kcn^rkee fvt^glnjHEing CoIicgCF 3»l t in- 
nugurited general elomenuiry edneaLion, 

4 i_a. 

Thnllller, Co]., Sorieyor-.tj«ne«l^ 485, 
£01. 

Tibet, its bistaricn], gernp^phical, and 
political fektJoM with fndja, iiS-iao; 
Eta cxcludvcncss nt)4 liuuvGssLbiiiE.y, 

1 ■£, IJ9; liee undersiLZCTuinty orchbia, 
US; ctuventinsu with ChinA for imdc 
Eh Tibet, op[KMElton of 'nbebmi. 
ri9i rmssioa of CoE- Voungbusbaatl 
(15103-4) Gnally reacbed the copiltl, 
Lnnia, 1 30; treaty wiib Tibet, nssented 
to (1906) by China, !«; surreju in, 
4 »- 

Tlda] opemtions of iurvey, 4S9+ 

Tiph bnltln, son of IlafdAr AlJ* JO; hii 
mtiignei with the French, lo, 73; hEs 
defe^ in 179a by the alEicd powers, 1 a ; 
deprived of Inuu of bin dominions, 101 
Blain in the rioaming of SeringspAtam 
(t799)t 11; cnn^icBlion and divUion of 
fall terrilories, ir, 73, 
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Todar Mb], Akboi'i HiAdQ inLnisltr, hii 
HlUcmCEit of the ]«Jld rcraiatf, 4. 

Toddy Of /d>J, JSr- 

TD|ugnphk«l[iuid ccoj:rtphMaJ)iiin«yi, 
491^41^ ; be^an fi@oj).hy CoU Cdm 
Mackciuic, 490; dncripiltw of^ pSinc- 
iflblc* of R«1>Miui]« ; ]i™E™att5»to 
183,0,49], 49J: «t«eqiiciit to 

afi77. 49^1 493: ““P«p 493: mrttiM 
of DpcTBikiHii^ 493f 494 i * typiGiil 3?*>ty 
m (itld work, and duiin(j itOOUi 
the difliralliw of LEciit. MojiEgonuerie’j 
nurvoy (l3ft|5-fi4) K-idimlr, 495; the 
obsuetd to Col. Sfutton'i twenty 
santey from ChotiNucFiir loibc Gwu- 
\'ari, 493f 496 \ pcwent flfiE* ®f Sofrej', 
496, 

Towni> of undent Indti, 381-^34: t^v- 
cmmenl of, nodcr Hindu rate, jSj; 
under Mltfibal rvtc, 383-364? 
innAldluLliHn of Siilub JS4-39S. 

Trn■H i* the NatilW State ofr Eta antl- 
(jnilj ncid iraportaacfffSri lUtisricfc, 96; 
nJocatlon l4», 4itS, 45S' . , 

Tribntci (md conSrllnitiaoI from ^ alive 
Stales, Iji. ^ ^ „ 

TrigooMiKtiical Suri'CT of InilUj. 4»3- 
4 qO : bejnm by LemHoo \ 483; 

cooLinacu by Sir G. tvciort (i 33 *j' oH 

S ' ridinM' ayateni, 464, 463? by ^ 
augh tl*43>. 4&ji J' 

Welker (1861-83), 4^5 p 4^i n^W't 
of tbc operationa of the Grtal TtiflO' 
nOAKtrik-al Saircy of Indie, eompkied 
in 1S90, 486? BencTnl mrthwls m 
the Survey. 4^7-490 i !“™:T fction^ 
4R7; utrontHnirail latitude and longt- 
tude opefutiOtm 487. 488, ixnd^m 
operattom, 4891 iWal and levclltnE, 

dlfOk 4o0k . 

‘ Tn^l ’ Chiefs of Arabun P0*at^ rela- 
tioM with, no. 


U. 

Uniform of Iielian army. 37^- 

United Pravineci, conitiletton of, 39, ; 

Native SUt« in. 99‘ ,, , 

Uiuvnfities, their names, nimiber 
and aeati. 416; firtt fMmcled aamaU of 
dtipateh of 1834.4*6; their povcmmcnl 
Iw^hancelior, Vice^Chancellot, and 
Soiaie, 4 j 6, 417 j Seiwte lately redead 
in numbefj rat^ in efllcieneyr 4^? * 
fniictkin of Uoiecrehies hereafter lo 
teaohas wcli Meicutntoe and to control 
affilialed collcEM, 4 5 7i 4^8? thj!fr coswa 
and lul^ecta far degrcM m Alts, tJW, 
Science. ^Iedicwe, and EngineerinE, 
439,430; eanmination far the degree of 
4I9J 430 i rcbilioM with eollegefl. 

4.18. 

‘ Urgent ' cornmimlcatiaHJ, 


V. 

Vaodiultion faad InnKiilation), 4 78, 479: 
the protectian aifonled by, 478 1 hlitoiy 
of Yacematfon to ^n•d^a^ 47S; the areai 
of computury inurdci|M,l vaccination, 

478, 479; the povaviiina of pnblic and 
privule vaociiuton, 479 ; the ^reat in^ 
creiLfie b tho ntimber of vaeciaaliDas, 

479, 480: its propr^on to tlte birtka, 
479, gicdlest in fbajab. leaat in Bengal, 
4791; the introduction of otlClyntphj 
479- 

VaJtrii (narire lawyers), 155. 

VcrnBCnlar oewBpnpcfS, 433-434- 

Vctcrinaty departmcnl (civil), Jj- 

Viceroy, tiUo given in Royal I'roeinnva- 
t Ion of 1638. f ta nse, i6r 

Viltage cuJnnionhie*. their eharaclevistics 
J78, 379, 3S4 i .Str Charles ^Tetcalfe 
nport, 378,1791 the ‘sewsity' or 
TFdn'vinagt, ^79* the landlord or joint 
Tt|]4i£e, a 79, i8e; hereditary offiCKts and 
servants, >8 d, 381: tire headnum, the 
flftMbnlaJil, the walchnutn, ihtlr fiuK- 
tioiti and pflV, 373, 3St i thfir relation^ 
to nsodem admininratioEL, 281,390,39 ■. 

Village ■crraivtS, oess« for, 273. 

Village traioiu, 304- 

\ntol statutla, as u bast* of sanitatiHi, 
477! hJEislnilion of dcalla, Causes of 
death, and births, its hlrtory and dlfli- 
ciildcf, 4J7: csisting lemlaliorw, 4J7. 
478J regiiimiEon corapnliory la municl' 
paljiks, 478. 

Voinnteerf. .372:1 Hi- 


W. 


Walker, ticnctal J. T., siwvcyof, 4 ^* 6 * 
50-1, 

WatehmaiL villsgt ot raral policeman 
{cAaMJtr^), his fnlKllcins and t»y- 
ment, J8l, 384, 385 : desetip^n of, hy 
Mmmtituait Ul^uiStone ^819), 384, 
365 ■ by Sir 'fhomas Mnnid, 365 ; ■nniJcf 
late Mtlgbal and early llriiish mlojjS*: 
his present podtioo and dntitt, 39®- 
3933 private walchniHt, 39* ! JdC ,500 
vilhie watchmea, 396. 

W'alef'Wmti for large lowra, 47 2. 

VVatigli, Sir Andrew, Surreyar-General, 


J?ayi and Means' lo meet ifrcgulAf fC- 
«ipt ofreiorae. 2 97- , 

reliesicy, Lord (r ' ®®S), (0> 11 ; hit 
policy of British awcndaticy over all 
other Slates, Id; opposed by Copil of 
r>iicctort, 11. 35 f til complete OTPSSW 
bf war or treaty, 1C, 11! 
Scriocapatam, l J: death of Tipuhnllart 
Mulba^icatiw of hil tcrrii™. i* I 
i#teat Increase of Madras Freddein^, 11. 
eQs:4,n of Imicoiy from Outlh, 11: 
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operation*II; oedioa 
or Icnitcnj la Uomba^ aul 11; 

liil project* MAtiHliu, ratario, 

iiDd uiro^ ID&, 

' While KodnyT 34 ^- 

Wilberibea, w., procired a danse la 
Charier Act (^tS t^) lo cncoim^ litefQ- 
tiue and ednottion, 4019. 

Wilsoii^ Tames, appointed lim Fi- 

naacc Mioifler of Indinp 163; bli eileit- 
■is-e reforms in revenne and expeoditaTt. 
.?* 3 - 

Wiiqpitef Sir CoorgOj (le«{];iKd Fmcnne 
ntmoT of Itombayp 504. 

Wood, Sir Cbariei, hi* acecptaiiiDe {iS6>) 


of a pntnaiienl Ectlicmnnt of land 
iCTenne, J 3 T, *3*. 

V. 

Voanghniband , Colooeli, miuiog of^ to 
"nbit, lao, 

Z. 

Zamtfieidn and niwleanncnls of 

land revcntie, 107; their lucal.dis* 
tribctlon and companthx prevalence. 

Zoological re*alt*of Marine Sjrve}', 510- 
5 '*- 
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